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PREFACE 


Significant changes in educational and social conditions in the 
1950's have impelled us to rewrite completely our earlier book, published 
almost a decade ago, entitled Secondary Education: Basic Principles and 
Practices. The fundamental purpose of the present volume, however, 
despite the addition of the word “Modern” to the title, remains the same 
as that stated in the opening paragraph of the Preface to our 1950 work: 


Secondary Education: Basic Principles and Practices is designed as a source 
of information and ideas for all who work or plan to work in secondary schools. 
In the expectation that our largest number of readers will be persons preparing 
to be secondary school teachers, we have tried to answer the questions asked by 
beginning teachers whom we have supervised or taught. We have also tried to 
give enough information about innovative practices to stimulate the beginners 
to examine all practices critically; at the same time we have attempted to help 
the experienced teacher in his search for better ways of working. 


Among the new conditions which we have taken into consideration 
in the present volume are the following: 


1. American educators have become increasingly interested in edu- 
cational developments in other nations. Accordingly, we have introduced 
two new chapters (7 and 8) dealing with secondary education in four 
European nations: England, France, West Germany, and Russia. 

2. Happily, the general public has become much more concerned 
about educational problems than in previous decades. Throughout the 
1950's and especially after the launching of the Russian Sputnik in 1957, 
opinion has been sharply divided as to the merits and demerits of sec- 
ondary education in America. The high school curriculum has been 
sharply criticized and as vigorously defended. Two new chapters have 
been prepared to give adequate attention to these recent developments 
and their implications. Chapter 3 presents many typical criticisms and 


v 
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defenses, as well as our own analysis of the achievements and shortcomings 
of American secondary education. Chapter 10 identifies critical issues in 
planning the secondary school curriculum, their implications for teachers, 
and our proposals for resolving them. 

3- There has been a continuing increase in the proportion of youth 
attending college. Many educators now feel that we may be going through 
a period of transition toward almost universal higher education compa- 
rable to the movement earlier in this century toward universal secondary 
education. In the chapters on the high school curriculum (Part IV), we 
have tried, therefore, to include much more material relative to the 
articulation of secondary and higher education. 


In addition to the chapters included for the purposes just described, 
we have tried to include the most recent statistical data and illustrative 
material available. Up-to-date references have also been supplied in the 
chapter bibliographies (“For Further Study”). 

The organization of chapters corresponds to the divisions of usual 
basic courses in secondary education such as those we ourselves have 
taught: teachers and pupils (Part One); the place of the secondary school 
in American life (Part Two); secondary education in certain other nations 
(Part Three); the curriculum of the secondary school (Part Four); major 
aspects of teaching in secondary schools (Part Five); and the administrative 
structure of secondary education (Part Six). 

We wish to acknowledge our debt to users of Secondary Education: 
Basic Principles and Practices, both students and their instructors, as 
well as in-service teachers, who have given suggestions considered in 
preparing the present book. Especially are we indebted to the following 
readers for thoroughgoing reviews of the earlier book: Professors James E. 
Curtis of San Jose State College, S. E. ‘Torsten Lund of the University of 
California, and Forest L. Shoemaker of Ohio University. Appreciation 
is also expressed to publishers and authors who have generously given 
permission to quote from their copyrighted works, and to the school 
systems and organizations which have provided photographs and other 
illustrations. 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 
J: GALEN SAYLOR 
February, 1959 
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part one 


TEACHERS AND PUPILS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


A book on the principles and practices of secondary edu- 
cation ought to begin with a consideration of the two 
most important factors in the whole process of educa- 
tion—the teacher and the pupil. This we have done. 
Chapter z discusses the work and position of the teacher 
in the secondary school, and Chapter 2 presents es- 
sential facts about the pupils who attend our schools. 

Most students of secondary education will have had 
introductory courses in professional education in which 
the responsibilities of a teacher and the nature of the 
teaching process have been analyzed. In Chapter 1, we 
will, therefore, restrict our treatment to certain aspecis 
of teaching of special interest to the high school teacher 
himself. We include here information about the job of 
the high school teacher, opportunities for employment 
in the secondary schools, trends in salaries paid high 
school teachers, and requirements for certification to 
teach in the secondary schools. The education of the 
teacher is very important, and attention is given to that 
aspect of our profession. The secondary school teacher 
holds a very responsible and exacting position in our 
society, one in which he can take great pride, as well as 
win the approbation of the citizens of a community. 

If we as teachers are to plan an adequate program of 
education for boys and girls, we need to know a great 
deal about youth who attend our schools as well as 
about youth in general, including those who do not at 
present remain until completion of the program. Chapter 


2 provides a large body of information of this type about 
secondary school pupils. Again, we have avoided duplica- 
tion of the principles and concepts studied in courses 
in educational psychology and adolescent behavior, but 
have presented data of a specialized nature that should 
enable teachers to understand better the characteristics 
of the pupils who enroll in our secondary schools. This 
chapter also suggests types of studies of the youth popula- 
tion that may well be made by the staff members of a 
secondary school as a basis for planning a program for 
their own school. Secondary education in America is 
universal education, but it is good education only if it is 
planned to provide each boy and girl with those kinds 
of learning experiences that will contribute maximally 
to their growth and development in approved directions. 


The Secondary School Teacher 


In a book devoted to a consideration and analysis of the basic 
principles and practices of secondary education, it is proper that we first 
discuss the teacher who works in our secondary school. It is the teacher 
who determines in a large measure the character and quality of the pro- 
gram provided the boys and girls enrolled, for it is he who will work in- 
timately with them in planning and developing learning experiences 
that promise to contribute most to their education, The role of the 
teacher is central to the discharge of the responsibilities for which the 
school was established in the first place. 

Throughout the history of civilized man, teaching has been an 
honorable and highly respected calling. It is the teacher, primarily, on 
whom the citizen depends for the perpetuation and improvement of the 
society of which he is a member. The teacher is so important to a society 
that all advanced countries require children to be instructed by a teacher 
for a considerable portion of their maturing years. Many communities 
throughout the world exist and flourish without the services of other 
professional workers, but the teacher is present everywhere so that the 
education of boys and girls may be advanced. Teaching is a service of 
utmost importance in our society today. 

This entire book will primarily focus on the work of the secondary 
school teacher and how he may better discharge his responsibilities to 
the social group that establishes and operates the school, but in this first 
chapter, we shall consider the teacher himself—his opportunities for 
service, his preparation for teaching, his status as a member of the pro- 
fession, his work with his professional co-workers through professional 
groups, and his efforts to continue to grow and develop in professional 


skill and leadership, 
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Opportunities in Teaching in Secondary Schools 


Over 470,000 teachers now hold positions in the public secondary 
schools of the United States; an additional 60,000 are employed in pi ivate 
and parochial high schools; and about 27,000 serve as principals and 
supervisors of secondary schools. In addition, many other educators hold 
positions in the broad area of secondary education, including college in- 
structors in secondary education, staff members of state departments of 
education, and associate superintendents of schools in charge of secondary 
schools. 

Teachers constitute by far the largest professional group in this 
country, numbering about 1,500,000 persons. In comparison, there are 
about 180,000 lawyers, 167,000 clergymen, 218,000 physicians, 83,000 
dentists, 24,756 architects, 400,000 nurses, and 530,000 engineers. Second- 
ary school teachers themselves are about equal in number to the largest 


professional group in any other occupation. Thus it is a field of broad 
and varied opportunities. 


TYPES OF POSITIONS AVAILABLE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The kinds of positions open to those trained in the field of secondary 
education are numerous, although many of the specialized and admin- 
istrative types of jobs require additional training and experience. To be 
selected for these positions, however, a person almost always must first 
have proved himself to be a successful teacher, and to have demonstrated 
clearly his ability to work with boys and girls in classroom situations. 

The following list of types of positions held by those trained in 
secondary education does not attempt to rank the positions in terms of 
relative importance or amount of salary, nor does it include all the titles 
used to designate personnel. 


Teacher of a subject 

Teacher of a core or multiple-period class 

Coach or director of an activity, such as athletics 

Supervisor or coordinator for a subject area, core program, or school 
activity 

Counselor; guidance officer 

Director of guidance 

Director of audiovisual aids bureau or of instructional materials 

Librarian 

Class counselor 

Director of extraclass activities 

Dean of girls 
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Dean of boys 

Assistant principal 

Principal 

Director of secondary education 

Director or coordinator of secondary school curriculum and instruc- 
tion 

Assistant or associate superintendent in charge of secondary schools 

Staff member, state department of education 

College instructor in secondary education 

Specialists in secondary education on staffs of publishing houses, 
manufacturers of instructional materials, and similar agencies 

Staff member with professional organizations and similar groups 


Most persons working in the field of secondary education are, of 
course, teachers, but many opportunities do exist in these specialized 
types of positions for those interested in administration, supervision, or 
staff work. 


THE CHALLENGE OF TEACHING 


Those of us who have chosen teaching as a career find that it offers 
much in personal satisfactions, as well as an opportunity to be of service 
to our fellow men, Guiding the development of adolescents and aiding 
them in attaining the full measure of their potentialities can indeed be a 
rewarding professional experience. Through his work with boys and 
girls in the school, the teacher has the opportunity to share significantly 
in shaping our whole social structure and the kind of society we will have 
in the future. In all of creation, contributing to the development of the 
human being and helping him achieve the full measure of his powers and 
capacities is the noblest act of mankind. Teachers who share in the 
process of unfolding these talents gain a kind of satisfaction that is not 
obtained in any other way. 

The teacher is constantly engaged in creative work, in utilizing his 
knowledge, insight, and skill in planning learning experiences that will 
contribute maximally to the development of each individual boy and 
girl. Each day, each pupil presents a new challenge to the teacher to be 
creative, to call on all of his resources to make wise decisions on what will 
best educate the individual for life in society now and for shaping the 
society in which the pupil will live in the years ahead. 

The teacher’s pursuits are primarily intellectual: professional com- 
petency calls for continued study, for close observation, and for a sensi- 
tivity to social change and to the impact of new discoveries and invention 
on the lives of people. Mental alacrity is desirable among teachers, and 
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ee 


A Teacher Has Many Opportunities to Use Imagination and Creativeness. 
This committee of teachers is planning a curriculum guide for a course in ap- 
plied mathematics at the junior high school level. (Courtesy of the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Public Schools.) 


they should have a thirst for knowledge and enjoy intellectual activities. 
Teaching is indeed a challenging profession. 


THE DEMAND FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Teaching is a rapidly expanding profession and opportunities for 
employment are exceptional. By now, almost everyone is familiar with the 
shortage that exists in the supply of well-trained, competent teachers, 
and the demand is certain to increase in the years ahead. The profes- 
sional teacher is a much-sought-after person, one who has many job 
opportunities. 

The number of public secondary school teachers in this country has 
increased over fortyfold since 1890, and the number in private schools 
sevenfold. Table 1 shows the numbers employed from the school year 
1889-1890 to 1949-1950 by six-year intervals (the Biennial Survey of 
Education is made each odd-numbered year), and for the first four bien- 
niums of the mid-century period. The gain in the seven-year period from 
1949-1950 to 1955-1956 alone was almost 100,000 teachers. It should be 
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noted that these figures do not include those who occupy administrative 
and supervisory positions in the secondary schools. 

An examination of the reports of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation shows that the number of secondary school teachers employed in 
this country has increased every biennium since the figures were first 


TABLE 1 
Number of Secondary School Teachers, 1889-1890 to 1957-1958 


NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS @ 


YEAR PUBLIG PRIVATE TOTAL 
1889-1890 9,120 7,209 16,329 
1895-1896 15,700 8,752 24,452 
1901-1902 22,415 9:903 32,318 
1907—1908 35:399 8,564 43,953 
1913-1914 57,909 13,890 71,799 
1919-1920 101,958 14,946 116,904 
1925-1926 169,538 20,145 189,683 
1931-1932 231,153 25,053 256,206 
1937-1938 282,473 27:964 310,437 
1943-71944 289,054 34,025 ? 323,079 
1949-1950 324,093 40,215 364,308 
1951-1952 343,060 41,701 384,761 
1953-1954 374,618 49,128 423,741 
1955-1956 410,203 50,730 460,933 
1957-1958 470,000 © NA 


“Does not include supervisory personnel or principals; beginning with 1931-1932 
it includes teachers in junior high schools and six-year high schools. 

> Figure for private schools not available, average of previous and following year. 

° Based on annual survey made in the fall of the year. 

NA Not available. 
Source: U.S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, for 
years indicated, except 1913-1914 figures, which were revised later. 


compiled in 1867, with the exception of the years during World War II. 
In some of the bienniums the increase was as much as 20,000 to 30,000 
teachers. Opportunities are still expanding rapidly, as is shown in 
Figure 1. 

The steep rise since 1889-1890 in the total number of secondary 
school teachers is shown, but most significant for us is the projection 
which shows the total number that will be needed each biennium until 
1965-1966. It is reliably estimated that we will need at least 700,000 
teachers for our secondary schools by 1965-1956, a few short years 
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Total Number of Public and Private Secondary School Teachers 


36 


49-'20 
21-22 
123-24 
25-26 
29-30 
34232 
"33-34. 
35- 
39-40 
55- 


4889 14897 4907 4917 4927 4937 194 1957 
4890 1898 1908 198 1928 1938 1948 1958 1968 


Figure 1. Total Number of Secondary School Teachers in the 
United States, 1889-1890 to 1957-1958, and Estimated Number to Be 
Employed, 1958-1959 to 1965-1966. (Source: U.S. Office of Education, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States; estimates based 
on projected enrollment, as given in Table 15, page 75) 


hence.t This will represent an astounding increase of 50 per cent in the 
number of secondary school teachers to be employed by 1965-1966 
compared with 1956-1957. In summarizing future demands for both ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers, The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, established by the Ford Foundation, stated in November, 
1955: 


In order to provide for replacements, expansion and the maintenance of 
present pupil-teacher ratios, the schools of the nation must find 16 new teachers 
between now and 1965 for every 10 teachers now on the job. This is the equivalent 


of replacing all the teachers we now have and finding 60 per cent in addition— 
all within 10 years. 


*A forecast of the number of teachers needed in the public schools for the years 
up to 1959-1960 is published in National Education Association, Research Division, 
“Teacher Forecast for the Public Schools,” Journal of Teacher Education, 4:53-58 
(March, 1953). 


* The Fund for the Advancement of Education, Teachers for Tomorrow (Bulletin 
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If this estimate also applies only to the secondary school, and it surely 
does, considering the greatly increased enrollments anticipated by 1965, 
as shown in Chapter 2, we can conclude that more than 730,000 new 
teachers must be employed during the ten-year period 1955-1965. This 
number includes the 244,000 teachers needed to fill new positions that 
must be created by 1965 to take care of the increases in enrollments and 
the 486,000 needed to replace those of the present corps who will retire or 
leave the profession for other reasons by that date. Obviously, teaching 
is an expanding profession, with almost unlimited opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

In addition to these estimates of the number of secondary school 
teachers required for our schools by 1965, officials in several states have 
made analyses of the number needed for their respective states. The 
California State Department of Education makes a continuing study of 
the supply and demand of teachers in that state. As a part of these studies, 
Larson predicted that California will need 63,110 new teachers during the 
thirteen-year period from 1958-1959 to 1970-1971 just to replace second- 
ary school teachers who will retire, resign, or die during the period; an 
additional 36,210 will be required to handle increased enrollments in 
the secondary schools of California. On the average, this means that 
California needs 7,640 new secondary school teachers each year until at 
least 1970-1971. In a more detailed report on these studies, which ex- 
plains the methodology and assumptions employed, Stone stated the 
situation confronting California during the eleven-year period 1955-1956 
to 1965-1966 in these words: 


This means that in the next eleven years a supply of teachers nearly double 
the total number currently employed must be recruited, trained, and made avail- 
able for assignment.4 


A comprehensive study for Michigan estimates that the demand for 
secondary school teachers in that state will increase rapidly, reaching a 
peak for the present in 1963-1964. In that year Michigan will need 4,395, 
new secondary teachers, 2,865 to replace those who retire, resign, or die 
in service, and 1,530 to take care of increased high school enrollments.® 
No. 2; New York: The Fund, November, 1955), p. 19. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher. 

®Carl A. Larson, “Teachers for California’s Schools, 1958-59-1970-71," California 
Schools, 29:450-453 (August, 1958). 

* James C. Stone, Supply and Demand: Certificated Personnel in California Public 
Schools, 1955 with Forecast for 1965-1966, Bulletin of the California State Department 
of Education (No. 4), 24:26 (July, 1955). 

5 Michigan Council of State College Presidents, Milosh Muntyan (Director), 
Teacher Demand and Supply in Michigan: 1954-1970 (Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards, 
Publisher, Inc., 1956), p. 42. 
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This enormous increase in the number of new teaching positions that 
must be created in secondary schools if we are to maintain our present 
practices in regard to class size, teacher load, and school services is due 
to the phenomenal increase expected in pupil enrollments in secondary 
schools because of an increase in the number of youth of secondary school 
age and because of a gradual increase in the percentage of the total youth 
population attending secondary schools. Both of these developments are 
discussed in Chapter 2. 


THE SUPPLY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The potential supply of young people who will be available for 
employment in the secondary schools is much more difficult to project 
than the number of teachers who will be needed. Nevertheless, some care- 
ful research has provided us with some insight into the situation. In its 
significant study of the situation in 1955 The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education reached these disquieting conclusions: 


If we match our needs against the prospective supply of well-qualified 
teachers, we can come to only one conclusion: It will be impossible under the 
present pattern of teacher recruitment and teacher utilization to secure anywhere 
near enough good teachers for our schools and colleges over the next 15 years. . + + 

About one-fifth of all 1954 graduates of four-year colleges entered school 
teaching. But during the next ten years one-half of all college graduates of every 
variety would have to enter school teaching in order to fill our needs entirely 
from this major source... . 


Nothing approaching this proportion of college graduates can be expected 
to enter teaching.6 


y Since 1948 the Research Division of the National Education As- 
sociation has made an annual study of teacher supply and demand. These 
studies analyze the existing situation, but no projections are made of 
future supply or demand. However, the studies do reveal trends over a 
period of years." The total number of college graduates in 1950 and 
1958 who prepared to teach in the various fields of instruction in 
secondary schools is shown in Table 2, which also shows the change that 
took place in the number preparing to teach in each major field from 
1950 to 1958. It should be pointed out that, because of the piling up of 
World War II veterans, 1950 was the peak year in this country for the 
number of persons receiving a bachelor’s degree; hence a decline in 
teacher supply was probably inevitable, but it occurred at a time when 


——— 


“The Fund for the Advancement of Education, op. cit, pp. 21-23. 


*Parenthetically, college students preparing to teach and their college advisers will 


find these annual reports very helpful in planning careers with relation to choice of 
subject fields for major and minor areas of preparation. 
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the demand for teachers, as is shown in Figure 1, increased significantly. 
The percentage of college graduates preparing to teach also declined: in 
1950, 20.0 per cent of the graduates prepared to be secondary school 
teachers; in 1956, the figure was 18.2. Moreover, it is apparent that these 
figures do not show whether the supply either in 1950 or in 1958 was 


TABLE 2 


Number of College Graduates Prepared to Teach 
in Each High School Field, 1950 and 1958, 
and Per Cent Change, 1950 to 1958 


PER CENT CHANGE 


COLLEGE GRADUATES 1950 1958 FROM 1950 TO 1958 
Receiving bachelor’s degrees 433734 a 
Prepared to teach in high school 
Major in 
Agriculture 3:294 1,780 —46.0 
Art 2,225 2,383 +7.1 
Commerce 7,235 6,472 —10.5 
English 10,709 7,733 —27.8 
Foreign language 2,193 1,834 —16.4 
Home economics 4,899 4,660 —4.9 
Industrial arts 4,890 3:907 —20.1 
Mathematics 4,618 3,633 —21.3 
Men’s physical education 10,614 LEV —26.7 
Music 5:296 5521 +42 
Science 9,096 5,852 —35-7 
Social science 15,349 12,172 —20.7 
Women’s physical education 3,178 3,046 4.2 
Other fields 3:294 5117 +55-3 
Total 86,890 71,887 17.3 


“Data not available. 
Source: National Education Association, Research Division, Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Public Schools, 1958 (Report of the Eleventh Annual National Teacher Supply and 
Demand Study; Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958), Table 3. 


adequate in terms of demand; they show only the changes in the num- 
bers preparing to teach. Actually, we know that serious shortages in the 
supply of secondary teachers existed during those years. 

It should be noted, however, that the number of graduates who 
prepared to teach in the elementary school did increase during this period 
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from 28,587 in 1950 to 44,102 in 1958, a gain of over 54 per cent.” Since 
the most severe shortage during this period was in the elementary school, 
such a shift in supply was understandable. However, a substantial in- 
crease in the number of college graduates preparing to teach in the 
secondary schools has occurred in recent years. For example, 50,785 
graduates in 1956 prepared for service in the secondary schools; in 1958 
the number had increased to 71,887. But demand for secondary sc hool 
teachers will increase significantly during the next decade, and, as The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education pointed out, it is doubtful if 
needs can be met from the ranks of those graduating from college. In 
presenting these figures it is important to note that not all of those 
who prepare to teach actually enter the profession. In fact, the NEA 
study shows that 65.5 per cent of the 1957 graduates who prepared to 
teach in the secondary school were so employed the ensuing school year. 

Another aspect of the problem in the secondary school is the dis- 
tribution among the various fields of the number preparing to teach. 
For example, the number of graduates preparing to teach science in 
1958 decreased 35.7 per cent from the number in 1950; in mathematics, 
the decrease was 21.3 per cent; in English, 27.8; and in the social sciences, 
20.7. But in art, the number increased 7.1 per cent and in music, 4.2 per 
cent; in home economics, the decrease was only 4.9 per cent. These figures 
still do not reveal the relationship of supply and demand in a field, only 
the proportionate increase or decline in the number preparing to be 
teachers. But in view of the general shortage of secondary school teachers, 
it is apparent that the situation is much more serious in some fields than 
in others. In fact, the shortage is so great in the fields of science and 
mathematics, two fields closely identified with our national security 
in this technological age, that federal and state governmental agencies 
and many groups of educators and lay citizens have undertaken programs 
designed to induce more young people to prepare to teach these subjects. 
In his detailed study of the situation in California, Stone presented 
figures on the anticipated supply-and-demand situation in California. On 
the basis of his study, which makes several assumptions about potential 
supply, he concluded that the probable supply of teachers for the 
secondary schools would be considerably short of the demand until 
about 1965.° 

In summary, employment opportunities for secondary school teachers 
in the years ahead are indeed rosy. Actually, a serious shortage exists, and 
community after community are finding it extremely difficult to staff 


~ 


8 National Education Association, Research Division, Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Public Schools, 1958 (Report of the Eleventh Annual National Teacher Supply and 
Demand Study; Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958), p. 11. 

° Stone, op. cit., p. 36. 
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fully their secondary schools with competent teachers. The country des- 
perately needs qualified teachers. 


TRENDS IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


As for the opportunities available to those interested in teaching 
in the secondary school, the salaries paid teachers become a matter of 
great importance. The relative economic status of teaching as a profes- 
sion is a significant factor in determining the extent to which young 
people prepare to enter the field and remain in it. However, because 
salaries change, often significantly, from year to year, they are likely 
to be out-of-date almost as soon as they are tabulated. Moreover, any 
single figure stating an average or a median salary does not show the 
wide variation that exists in teachers’ salaries within a single school 
system relative to years of service, levels of preparation, and the like. For 
these reasons, the student interested in analyzing the current situation is 
urged to refer to the biennial surveys of teachers’ salaries, made in the 
even-numbered school years by the Research Divsion of the National 
Education Association.1° 

Even though they are already inaccurate in picturing the exact sal- 
aries paid teachers today, Table 3 shows the most recent salary data avail- 
able (1956-1957) and compares these median salaries with those paid 
secondary school teachers in 1930-1931 to show trends. 

During this twenty-seven-year period, which encompasses a severe 
economic depression, a world-wide war, and a period of high economic 
productivity, the salaries of secondary school teachers in urban cities as 
expressed by the median, or middle, salary, have more than doubled. 
The salaries of those employed in the smaller cities have increased more, 
percentagewise, than salaries of teachers in the larger cities, amounting 
in some instances to almost three times the amount received in 1930- 
1931. Moreover, in general, teachers’ salaries have increased since this 
NEA study was made. 

Most school systems adopt a schedule which shows the salaries to be 
paid teachers in terms of the level of their college preparation and the 
years they have been teaching in the system, with some credit usually 
being given for approved experience in other systems prior to the 
teacher’s joining the school’s staff. Salary schedules have been revised 
upward almost every year in school systems throughout the country, so 
teachers have received not only annual increments in salary provided 


in the schedule but increases resulting from an upgrading of the salary 


® These studies are published as Research Bulletins, usually issued in April of 


the school year studied. Also, the division publishes the details of salary schedules for 
urban school systems in the fall of each odd-numbered year. 
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scale itself. What future trends in teachers’ salaries will be cannot be 
predicted, but it seems evident that the economic position of the teacher 
in relation to other professional workers and employees in business and 
industry will improve, regardless of whether general economic conditions 


TABLE 3 


Trends in Median Salaries of Junior High School and High School Teachers, 
Urban School Systems, 1930-1931 and 1956-1957 
a 

MEDIAN SALARIES PAID IN PER CENT 
POPULATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 1930-31 1956-57 OF INCREASE 


I. Districts 500,000 and over population 


Junior high school teachers $2,694 $5,565 106.6 

High school teachers 3,061 6,326 106.7 
II. Districts 100,000 to 500,000 population 

Junior high school teachers 2,124 45522 112.9 

High school teachers 2,412 5,028 108.5 
III. Districts 30,000 to 100,000 population 

Junior high school teachers 1,860 4,783 157-2 

High school teachers 2,111 5135 143-2 
IV. Districts 10,000 to 30,000 population 

Junior high school teachers 1,619 4:540 180.4 

High school teachers 1,876 4,866 159-4 

V. Districts 5,000 to 10,000 population 

Junior high school teachers 1,494 4,282 186.6 

High school teachers 1,692 4,496 165.7 
VI. Districts 2,500 to 5,000 population 

Junior high school teachers 1,360 3,875 184.9 

High school teachers 1,547 4,297 177.8 


Source: National Education Association, Research Division, Salaries and Salary Schedules 
of Urban School Employees, 1956-57, Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 2, April, 1957 
Tables 2-4, 6-8. 


ee 


of the country expand, recede, or remain relatively constant. A number 
of well-financed school systems have recently adopted salary schedules 
that provide top salaries of $9,000 to $10,000 for teachers with master’s 
degrees. And very likely before young teachers reach these maximums 
some years hence, the schedules will have been revised upward several 
more times. 

Teachers must keep in mind, however, that salaries vary rather 
widely, even among school systems in cities of about the same population. 
For example, the NEA survey showed that salaries of individual high 
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school teachers ranged from $2,300 to $9,099 simply in districts over 
500,000 population. 

In recent years considerable attention has been given to merit pay 
plans for teachers. In such salary schedules, advancement up the salary 
scale to the maximum is not automatic, but dependent on selection 
based on teaching success. The schemes vary in their provisions, but in 
general such plans enable teachers who are rated by some appropriate 
administrative official or committee as being superior to advance to higher 
levels of pay than would otherwise be possible under the automatic 
schedule. Merit pay plans have received some support among lay citizens, 
boards of education, and school administrators, but little support among 
classroom teachers and their professional organizations. An NEA survey 
and analysis of the plans showed that most of those developed in earlier 
efforts to establish merit pay had been abandoned within a few years.!2 
However, a number of school systems are still interested in finding ways 
of rewarding teachers who are acknow edged to be superior, and they 
are experimenting with various approaches to salary schedules that give 
recognition for outstanding success in the classroom. 

The trend upward in teachers’ salaries has enhanced the status of 
the profession, but additional increases should occur to keep teaching 
in a favorable position among the professions. It has never been one of 
the better paid professional groups,’ but it should retain a good relative 
position in salary if young people are to be expected to enter its ranks 
in sufficient numbers to avoid shortages that would be catastrophic to 
society. Teaching will always attract many young people who treasure 
the opportunity to work with boys and girls and who enjoy teaching, 
but relatively higher salaries will induce more persons who would be 
excellent teachers to join the profession. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES OF TEACHING 


Teachers enjoy a number of other benefits and privileges which 
make the profession an attractive one. Of those of a tangible nature, the 
following seem most important: 

Provisions for retirement allowances. All states now have some plan 
that enables teachers to retire on a pension or allowance when they have 


fulfilled specified requirements, such as age and years of service in the 


ee 
“ National Education Association, Research Division, Salaries and Salary Schedules 


of Urban School Employees, 1956-57, Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 2, April, 
1957, Table 9. 

“Merit Salary Schedules for Teachers,” Journal of Teacher Education, 8:126-197 
(June, 1957), special issue. 

ae Beardsley Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton, Teaching Salaries Then and Now (Bulle- 
tin No. 1; New York; The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1955). 
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state. Since 1954 the social security program of the federal government 
has been available to teachers in those states in which the legislature 
authorizes participation and teachers vote as a group to join, A number 
of states have accepted the plan. 

Permanent tenure. A large part of the teachers in the United States 
are employed in school systems in which they attain permanent tenure 
after serving satisfactorily during a probationary period. This means 
that a teacher cannot be dismissed except for causes specified by law, 
and then only on the basis of valid evidence presented in a hearing open 
to the teacher. 

Leave of absence. Most school systems provide for sick leave; leaves 
may also be granted in many schools for professional duties of an ap- 
proved nature; and maternity leaves are also granted in many instances. 
Some systems also grant leaves for advanced study, travel, and exchange 
teacher positions in foreign countries. 

Vacation periods. A teacher has from twelve to sixteen weeks of 
vacation in a year, and they occur at very propitious times—the holiday 
seasons, the spring of the year, and the summer period. Although it may 
be argued that teachers are not paid for these periods, yet salaries are 
usually regarded as annual salaries, and are compared with the salaries 
of other workers on that basis. Moreover, many teachers prefer to have 
the summer months free for travel, study, and recreational activities even 
though it may result in less annual income. 

Assured employment for successful teachers. As pointed out pre- 
viously in this chapter, teaching is an expanding profession with indica- 
tions that it will continue to expand in the decades ahead, just as it 
has for the past century or more. Secondary school teachers who are 
successful in their work are fairly sure of employment, particularly those 
who hold positions in school systems with permanent tenure, but the 
statement also applies generally to those employed in other systems. 
Layoffs and dismissals of teachers seldom occur as a result of business 
recessions or shifts in the public’s demands for goods and services, as may 
be true in other occupations. The successful teacher may be reasonably 
sure of continued employment throughout his professional career. 

Pleasant working conditions, Most secondary school teachers enjoy 
relatively pleasant working conditions. Many are assigned to new, mod- 
ern buildings, and in most schools the surroundings are attractive and 
conducive to good work. 

Among some of the more intangible privileges enjoyed by sécondary 
school teachers are the following: 

Opportunity to guide the development of young adolescents. This 


is indeed the outstanding factor in making teaching such a challenging 
and stimulating profession. 
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a 

Most School Systems Provide Pleasant Working Conditions for T eachers, 
Ilustrated is the teachers’ lounge in a large, new senior high school building. 
(Courtesy of the Garden City, New York, Senior High School.) 


Creative nature of teaching. Teaching is creative. It is an intellectual 
pursuit that provides an opportunity for the teacher to continue to grow 


in professional skill and knowledge. f 
Association with congenial co-workers. Teachers constitute a selected 


group of highly trained professional workers. One’s associates are inter- 
esting and worth-while people, a fine group with whom to work. f 
Membership in a respected profession, Usually the teacher is a 
highly respected person in the community, and he holds a position of 
trust and responsibility fully recognized by parents and citizens generally. 


The Education of Teachers for the Secondary Schools 
Teaching is a highly skilled profession, and preparation for teach- 
ing in the secondary school should be broad, thorough, and comprehen- 


sive in scope. 
The program of preparation for teaching should include the follow- 


ing elements: 
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Cultural and liberal education 
Subject specialization 
Professional training 


CULTURAL AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Every educated person should have a broad, basic understanding of 
the culture of the social group and should have developed a fundamental 
system of values that have their roots in the traditions and social experi- 
ence of the race. But it is particularly important that teachers should 
have acquired such a cultural and liberalizing education, for it is they 
who have major responsibilities for instructing the young and for in- 
ducting them into the value and cultural systems of the society. 

The purpose of a liberal education is epitomized in the oft-quoted 
statement made by John Stuart Mill in his inaugural address as rector of 
St. Andrews University in Scotland in 1867: 


Men are men before they are lawyers, or physicians, or merchants, or manu- 
facturers; and if you make them capable and sensible men, they will make them- 
selves capable and sensible lawyers and physicians. What professional men should 
carry away with them from an university, is not professional knowledge, but 
that which should direct the use of professional knowledge, and bring the light 
of general culture to illuminate the technicalities of a special pursuit.!4 


One of the principal functions of a sound liberal education, or gen- 
eral education, as it is often called, is to develop the individual as a person 
so that he has formulated for himself and will continue to refine a broad 
and fundamental system of values that enable him to relate properly 
the demands of everyday life, evaluate soundly possible courses of action 
in given situations, and pursue wisely those acts of behavior that promise 
to contribute most to the happiness and welfare of all concerned. Wise 
decision making and sound choices of courses of action require knowl- 
edge, an ability to perceive the relevancy of facts and conditions, a 
facility in gathering valid evidence, skill in thinking through logically 
to a solution of a problem, and a willingness to evaluate results in terms 
of proved values. Values must square with the basic historical traditions 
of Western civilization. Liberal education of the proper kind should 
provide these qualifications for decision making and the exercise of 
discerning judgment.’ 


“ Quoted in Stanley J. Curtis and M. E. A. Boultwood, A Short History of Educa- 
tional Ideas (London: University Tutorial Press Ltd., 1953), p. 401. 

15 An interesting discussion of the place of the liberal arts in educating business 
executives, relevant to the education of teachers, is to be found in Frederic E. Pamp, 
“Liberal Arts as Training for Business,” Harvard Business Review, 33:42-50 (May- 
June, 1955). 
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Probably the best way to state the functions and purposes of general 


education (which many consider to be broader in definition than liberal 
education) is to define the basic competencies required for effective living 
in today’s world: 


T 


to 


To be able to act on the basis of a well-defined and deliberately 
chosen set of values, standards, principles of behavior, and moral 
codes that exemplify fully the basic principles and beliefs of our 
society, 

To be able to use the methods of creative intelligence in solving 
life’s problems. 

To be able to understand the world about one, in its varied mani- 
festations of the physical world, the cultural factors, the social, polit- 
ical, and economic conditions of the times, and the beliefs and tradi- 
tions of the peoples of the world. 

To be able to use effectively the skills of communication, computa- 
tion, reading, generalizing, data gathering, and prediction. 

To be able to discern between the important and the unimportant 
in terms of cultural values, democratic beliefs, and the well-being of 
one’s fellow men. 

To be able to maintain good mental and physical health so that one 
may participate in the affairs of daily living with equanimity, con- 
fidence, security, and vigor. 

To be able to exercise effectively one’s responsibilities as a citizen 
of his community, his state, his nation, his world. 

To be able to participate satisfactorily in the life of one’s family 


group. 
To be able to work efficiently and competently in one’s vocation. 


- To be able to establish mutually satisfactory relationships with one’s 


associates, friends, and neighors. 


. To be able to express oneself creatively. 
. To be able to enjoy living. 


To be able to direct one’s own efforts and utilize his own talents in a 
full realization of his potentialities and capabilities for personal self- 
satisfaction and contribution to the welfare of mankind. 


Colleges use a variety of plans for offering the general-education 


aspects of teacher education. In many colleges it constitutes, as an area 
of study, one third or more of the total college program. If we accept the 
point of view that what we really want for teachers is the development 
of personal competencies of the kinds listed, it becomes apparent that 
these may be attained in a number of ways. Certainly a thorough study 
of appropriate subjects in the liberal arts is desirable; but courses that 
provide insights into man’s activities and experience in facing the prob- 
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lems of life are also needed. Professional courses should contribute sig- 
nificantly to the refinement and development of such competencies, as 
should many of the activities comprising the student life of a college. 
The aim of general education is the proper development of the individ- 
ual; the subject matter and methods used should be those that promise 
most in the attainment of this objective. 

Prospective secondary school teachers should set as one goal for their 
undergraduate study the development to the highest degree possible of 
the competencies expected of an educated person. College studies should 
be carefully planned in terms of this objective; participation in student 
life should be fostered so that experience may be gained in applying 
knowledge to life activities; and professional activities should yield more 
than mere acquisition of the techniques of one’s profession. But these 
values are attained only as they are deliberately sought. 


SPECIALIZATION IN A TEACHING FIELD 


Those who teach in the secondary school should have had extensive 
college work in one or more areas of the school curriculum so that they 
possess the knowledge and understanding of a field of study essential for 
skillful teaching. The teacher must be a scholar in his own right, 
thoroughly educated in the principles, concepts, techniques, methodology, 
and factual information of his field of specialization. If he is to stimulate 
the minds of young people, to guide them in the acquisition of skill, 
knowledge, insight, and understanding, as well as in the methods of 
scholarly endeavor, obviously, he himself should be highly proficient in 
his chosen field of study and have a deep appreciation and understand- 
ing of its contribution to human development and cultural advancement. 

Generally, teachers should plan to specialize in two fields of the 
high school curriculum. Not only does this specialization provide a 
breadth of scholarship and intellectual attainment; it enables the teacher 
to obtain employment more readily or to have a wider choice of positions, 
since many schools assign a teacher to more than one subject field. 
Usually, the student designates one field as the major subject field, and 
the second as the minor field. College placement officers and personnel 
directors have information showing the relative demands for teachers in 
the various fields of teaching and the particular combinations of majors 
and minors that are most valuable in terms of job opportunities. 

Those preparing to teach in the secondary school should not over- 
look opportunities in the junior high school, which is emerging as an 
educational institution with a distinct purpose and program of its own, 
and particularly in core or unified-studies programs, which are being 
developed much more commonly in the junior high school today. Spe- 
cialized training for administrative and supervisory positions in the 
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secondary school is usually restricted to the graduate level. Teachers in- 
terested in such positions as principal, supervisor, coordinator of in- 
struction, department head, counselor, director, and the like must first 
prove themselves to be skilled teachers who can work with boys and 
girls in a highly satisfactory teacher-pupil relationship. 

Colleges of teacher education utilize a variety of plans to provide 
work in the areas of teaching specialization.16 Course work in the major 
and minor fields usually comprises from 40 to 60 per cent or more of 
the total undergraduate program. Most educators believe that the pros- 
pective teacher should become highly proficient in at least the major area 
of teaching specialization, with college study culminating in courses at 
the advanced level that require a high level of scholarship and under- 
standing. Work in the area of subject specialization should also con- 
tribute significantly to the attainment of the objectives of general educa- 
tion listed previously, so that general education and subject specialization 
are not disparate but, rather, two aspects of an integrated program of 
study. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Just as other professional workers—the doctor, the dentist, the 
lawyer, the architect, the minister, the nurse—need special training in 
the specific responsibilities encountered in their jobs, so the teacher needs 
courses, observations, demonstrations, laboratory experience, and clinical 
work in the responsibilities he carries as a teacher. The primary profes- 
sional duties of a secondary school teacher consist of planning learning 
experiences for pupils enrolled in his classes and participating in activ- 
ities under his sponsorship, guiding the development of these experi- 
ences with pupils, and working cooperatively with other teachers and 
citizens for the improvement of the educational program for boys and 
girls. Professional preparation in teacher education, therefore, should 
provide teachers with the knowledge, understanding, insights, skills, con- 
cepts, and attitudes that will enable them to work at maximum levels of 
proficiency in fulfilling these professional obligations. 

The professional phase of teacher education usually consists of about 
a fifth to a fourth of the student’s total preservice program. It should 
include work in these fields: 

1. The historical and philosophical foundations of education 


2. The purposes and objectives of the school 
3- The nature of human growth and of adolescent development 


4. The psychology of learning 


See Florence B. Stratemeyer, “The Academic Fields in Teacher Education,” in 
Donald P. Cottrell (ed.), Teacher Education for a Free People (Oneonta, N.Y.: The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1956), pp. 84-144. 
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5. The principles of education 

6. Techniques of management of the classroom situation 

7. Methods of teaching 

8. Curriculum planning in the secondary school 

g. The use of materials of instruction 

o. The evaluation of pupil growth and development in attaining the 
desired goals of education 

11. The guided development of learning experiences with pupils in a 
variety of situations 

12. Participation with other teachers and citizens in the improvement 

of the school and the community 


Teachers may acquire these professional competencies through their 
college course work, participation in the activities of classes and student 
activities in actual school situations, observation of pupils at work in 
the school, participation in the activities of community groups of all 
sorts, and experiences in actually teaching pupils under supervision. 
Teaching is a highly skilled profession, and preparation should be com- 
mensurate with the demands made on teachers. 

Professional preparation is provided in many ways in colleges of 
teacher education.17 Many institutions are experimenting with new 
approaches to teacher education, and students in teacher education will 
find the program generally to be stimulating and challenging. 


Certification of Teachers 


Teachers, like members of other professions, must be licensed by 
the state. All forty-nine states, the District of Columbia, and the terri- 
torial jurisdictions of Hawaii and Puerto Rico require teachers to obtain 
licenses before they are eligible to teach in the public schools. In some 
of the states the same requirements apply to teachers in private and 
parochial schools. 


PURPOSES OF CERTIFICATION 


By requiring a certificate to teach in the public schools, the state is 
seeking primarily to protect children and to promote their welfare. 
Certification fulfills this purpose by 


requiring a person to attain prescribed levels of preparation to be eligible 
to teach; 
enabling the state to prohibit those from teaching who have not taken 


1 See Florence B. Stratemeyer, “The Professional Sequence in Teacher Education” 
and “Relating the Several Parts of the Teacher-Education Program” and Donald M. 
Sharpe, “Professional Laboratory Experiences” in Cottrell, op. cit, p. 145-272- 
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prescribed courses of preparation or do not possess the qualifications 
deemed essential by the state for teaching; 

providing a means whereby those who prove to be unfit for teaching 
or who commit acts that may have a deletorious influence on pupils 
may be eliminated legally from the classroom; 

prescribing conditions that must be fulfilled in order to remain qualified 
to teach; 

providing a legal basis for the enforcement of professional ethics and 
standards of conduct; and 

granting professional status to teachers by legal procedures comparable 
to those prevailing for other professions. 


Essentially, then, the state certifies teachers to assure that they possess 
the characteristics and competencies deemed desirable in those who 
will teach the children and youth of the state. This is one of the pro- 
cedures by which the people, through their agencies of state govern- 
ment, exercise surveillance over the schools to assure that they fulfill the 
functions envisioned by the citizens as proper and desirable. 


CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for a certificate vary from state to state, although some 
general patterns of preparation are evident. We will summarize here 
briefly the types of requirements for certification of secondary school 
teachers. Since it is not feasible to list the requirements of each state— 
moreover, states are constantly revising them—the teacher who is in- 
terested in the requirements of specific states should consult the current 
editions of two manuals available on the subject.!8 In the following 
analysis of requirements for certification, only those specified for a regular 
teaching certificate are included. All of the states have procedures whereby 
they may issue an “emergency” or temporary certificate to teachers who 
do not fulfill the requirements for a regular credential, but these certif- 
icates are only valid for a limited period of time, usually one year, and 
may be used only in specified situations where school authorities have 
been unable to employ a regularly certified teacher. These substandard 
certificates are issued to legalize the employment of unqualified teachers 
when fully qualified teachers are not available. 

Amount of college work. All of the states and territories except 
Arkansas require at least a bachelor’s degree as minimum preparation 


1 W, Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A Manual on Certification Requirements 
for School Personnel in the United States (Washington, D.C.: The National Education 
Association). Published biennally in the odd-numbered years. 

Robert C. Woellner and M. Auvilla Wood, Requirements for Certification (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press). Published annually. 
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for obtaining a regular secondary school certificate. Arizona, California, 
New York, and the District of Columbia require the teacher to have a 
bachelor’s degree plus an additional year of college work to be eligible 
for a regular license; Oregon and Washington require the teacher to com- 
plete a fifth year of preparation before the expiration of the initial 
certificate in order to obtain a regular certificate thereafter. Since 1958 
New York has issued a provisional certificate to properly qualified holders 
of bachelor’s degrees, but the teacher must complete the fifth year of 
college preparation to obtain a new license. Connecticut and Kentucky 
provide that the certificate based only on the bachelor’s degree is pro- 
visional and they require five years of work for the “standard” certificate. 

In some states, teachers may teach in the junior high school on either 
an elementary or a secondary school certificate, or they may be required 
to obtain a special credential. This enables teachers in some states to 
teach at that level of secondary education without a degree, for elementary 
school certification in some states still requires less preparation than does 
certification for teaching in the secondary school. 

General education. A number of states specify, either by state law or 
by regulations of the state department of education, the minimum 
amount of college work that must be taken in courses constituting the 
general-education program. Some even list specific courses that must be 
taken, such as English or American history. In other states the deter- 
mination of the general-education program is vested solely in the college, 
the state certifying whomever the college recommends, provided the 
applicant meets other requirements specified by the state. To illustrate 
practice, California requires forty semester hours of general-education 
courses, including at least six hours in each of the areas of science and 
mathematics, the practical and fine arts, social studies, and the com- 
municative arts; Louisiana specifies forty-six semester hours, of which at 
least three but not more than six must be in United States history; 
Nebraska lists no requirements in general education, but the applicant 
for a certificate must be recommended by an approved teacher-education 
institution, and hence the college has sole responsibility for the deter- 
mination of the program of general education. 

Subject-matter specialization. In the subject areas, more than half 
of the states specify by law or regulation the minimum number of college 
hours and some of the courses an applicant must have completed in order 
to have a subject field listed on the certificate as one in which the teacher 
is qualified. In some of these states, teachers may teach only in those 
fields thus endorsed on the certificate. In fourteen states, where blanket 
certification is used in at least the academic fields, the certificate carries no 
subject endorsements; however, adequacy of subject-matter preparation 
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is determined through state accreditation policies and other types of 
regulations, so that for all practical purposes, either to conform to the law 
or to meet accreditation requirements, teachers must have a minimum 
amount of college work in the subjects they teach. Moreover, the college 
exercises further control over the amount and nature of subject prepara- 
tion in those states in which a college must recommend the candidate for 
certification. Beyond minimum requirements imposed by the state, local 
school officials impose their own standards, selecting those teachers whom 
they consider to be adequately prepared for specific positions, every- 
thing considered. 

In those states listing minimum standards, requirements vary con- 
siderably from state to state and among teaching fields in a state. Ohio, 
for example, requires forty-five semester hours in the social studies major 
but only eighteen in mathematics; and the teacher must be prepared 
in at least three subject areas with a minimum of fifteen semester hours 
in each, 

Professional education. All states require work in professional edu- 
cation for certification. Requirements vary from twelve semester hours in 
four states to twenty-four hours in seven states and twenty-seven hours 
in one state. Usually the requirement is between sixteen and twenty 
hours, Student teaching is prescribed in all but two states, and many 
states list additional courses that must be included in the pattern of 
work. Effective July, 1958, Virginia made certain exceptions to this re- 
quirement. The regular “Collegiate Professional” certificate, a ten-year 
renewable certificate, requires fifteen hours of professional education, 
including four to six semester hours of student teaching. However, 
graduates of accredited colleges or universities who have met the require- 
ments for general education and for specific subject areas may be issued 
a four-year nonrenewable certificate. After the teacher has completed 
two years of successful teaching experience, the student teaching require- 
ment may be waived, and the “Collegiate Professional” certificate may be 
issued on the basis of nine semester hours of professional education. This 
requirement may be further modified in the discretion of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction upon recommendation of the local super- 
intendent of schools. 

Special requirements. Many of the states have special requirements 
for certification. More than half require the applicant to be a citizen 
of this country or to have taken out first papers for citizenship; a health 
certificate is often required; and in many states an oath of loyalty must 
be taken, Some states require the applicant to have taken a course or to 
pass an examination in American history, history of the state, school law 
of the state, the constitution, or health education, but a number of the 
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states not having a specific requirement of this type include such courses 
as a part of the requirement in general education, thus accomplishing 
the same objective. 

Temporary or special permits. Because of the shortage of qualified 
teachers most states have established procedures for issuing temporary 
certificates to persons who possess certain qualifications for teaching, but 
who may fail to meet some of the requirements for regular certificates. 
Usually these are valid only for the year for which they are issued. 

Special permits are also issued under certain conditions for teachers 
in technical fields, such as vocational subjects. 

Renewal of the teaching certificate. In all states except Massa- 
chusetts, the initial certificate is valid for only a specified number of 
years, usually from two to ten. Such certificates, however, may be re- 
newed or the teacher may obtain a higher grade of certificate by taking 
additional college work. In some states the teacher must have had suc- 
cessful teaching experience to obtain the next grade of certificate. Many 
states issue permanent certificates to those secondary school teachers who 
fulfill specified requirements, such as a master’s degree, successful teach- 
ing experience, and the like. 

States have the authority to revoke the certificate of teachers under 
certain conditions, such as conviction of a felony or moral turpitude. 


Professional Organizations for Teachers 


A teacher is a member of a large and influential profession. One of 
the earmarks of a profession is the “tendency toward self-organization.” 1 
Teachers have many professional organizations, planned to serve the 
professional interests and needs of the members. A teacher will un- 
doubtedly want to become a member of one or more of these groups, not 
only so that he may contribute to the advancement of the profession but 
may benefit from close association with like-minded co-workers. 


FUNCTIONS SERVED BY PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Professional organizations for teachers generally serve one or more 
of these functions: 


To work for the improvement of the schools and education generally 
To promote the welfare of teachers 


To advance the professional knowledge and ability of teachers 
To foster professional status and prestige 


* Morris L. Cogan, “The Problem of Defining a Profession,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 297:105-111 (January, 1955). 
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To contribute to the formulation and clarification of objectives for 
education, a philosophy of education, and plans for the education 
of children and youth 

To make studies, carry on projects and experiments, and conduct re- 
search that will contribute to the advancement of educational theory 
and practice 

To provide services for the members of the organization 


TYPES OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


For convenience of discussion the professional organizations that 
serve teachers may be classified into these general types: 


1. General membership. Organizations that serve the interests of all 
educators, regardless of position or duties: 


a. National: National Education Association and American Federation of 
Teachers 
b. State: Examples—The California Teachers Association, The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association 
c. Local: Examples—The Lincoln Teachers Association, The Fayette 
County Education Association, The Public School Teachers Association 
2. Specialized membership. Organizations that promote the interests 
of specialized groups: 
a. School level: Examples—The High School Teachers Association, The 
Association for Childhood Education, Department of Higher Education 
b. Area of instruction: Examples—National Council of Teachers of English, 
National Science Teachers Association, Music Educators’ Association 
c. Professional duties: Examples—National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Department of Classroom Teachers, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction 
The purposes, activities, and program of the more than five hundred 
educational organizations cannot be described here, but the two general 
organizations of national scope will be touched on briefly, and the nature 
of the activities of other organizations will be noted. An illustration of 
the program of a professional organization is given in Chapter 5. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION (NEA) 


The National Education Association is the oldest and by far the 
largest of our general organizations of teachers. It was founded in 1857 
by 43 educators as the National Teachers’ Association; by the year of 
its centennial celebration (1957) it had enrolled over 700,000 members. 
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Growth of the new organization, however, was slow throughout the first 
few decades of its history. From its original membership of 43 it had in- 
creased to only 170 by 1870.” In that year the name was changed to Na- 
tional Educational Association, and in 1906 the organization was char- 
tered by Congress under the present name. Membership fluctuated greatly 
over the years, reaching a total of 8,466 in 1917. In that year the associa- 
tion established permanent headquarters in Washington, D.C., and ap- 
pointed a full-time, permanent executive secretary. The spectacular 
growth of the NEA has taken place since those events. The membership 
rose to 216,188 by 1930 and to 453,797 by 1950. 

The National Education Association has always wielded great in- 
fluence in American education, and over the years the leading educators of 
the nation have been active on its committees and commissions and have 
participated in its conferences. Its greatest contributions to education in 
this country over the years reside in the direction it has given to the 
development of the American public school and in the role it has played 
in the advancement of the welfare of teachers.2! Those influential com- 
mittees of educators that formulated a philosophy for the struggling 
American high school during the period of rapid expansion (see Chapter 
4) were appointed by the NEA and functioned under its direction. This 
interest of its officers in secondary education has continued over the years, 
and many of its present departments are vitally concerned with the pro- 
gram of secondary education in this country. 

The organization has worked aggressively for legislation that it be- 
lieved would promote public education in this country. Not only does 
the NEA present testimony to Congressional committees and lobby on 
behalf of bills embodying legislation favored by the NEA, but it works 
with state and local associations to promote desirable legislation at those 
levels of school control. Legislation most vigorously promoted by the 
NEA at the national level relates to financial aid to public schools by 
the federal government and adequate financial support for the United 
States Office of Education; at the state level it has worked with state 
groups to promote teacher welfare through the enactment of laws that 
have provided retirement plans for teachers, tenure for successful teach- 
ers, and similar benefits as well as more adequate levels of financial sup- 
port for the schools, 

One of the most significant aspects of the program of the NEA is 
the work of the Educational Policies Commission. This agency was 
created in 1935 by the NEA and the American Association of School 
Administrators, one of its own departments, to formulate policy for 


2 Edgar B. Wesley, NEA: The First Hundred Years (New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1957); P- 397- 
* Ibid., Chaps. 6 and 28. 
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American education, The commission has issued a number of statements 
on the purposes and function of education in our American democracy 
and on desirable policies and practices for public education. The com- 
mission is composed of about twenty educators who serve voluntarily as 
a policy-making group. An executive secretary directs its work. President 
Eisenhower, while president of Columbia University, served as a member 
of the commission. 

A number of departments of the NEA are directly concerned with 
secondary education in one way or another. These are 


American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
American Industrial Arts Association 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Department of Home Economics 

Department of Vocational Education 

Music Educators National Conference 

National Art Education Association 

National Association of Journalism Directors 

National Council for the Social Studies 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

National Science Teachers Association 

Speech Association of America 

United Business Education Association 


Most of these specialized groups of educators maintain a secretarial 
staff in the headquarters building of the NEA. Each group has its own 
organization and budget, but it works closely with the parent organiza- 
tion in matters of common interest to teachers. The departments provide 
services of great value to the classroom teacher and the administrator. 
‘Their purpose is to promote sound educational practices in the teaching 
of their particular subjects, in administering the schools, or in planning 
the curriculum. Each group publishes a journal and most of them issue 
yearbooks, reports, and the like. The teacher will find that the depart- 
ment for his particular area of teaching specialization will contribute 
greatly to his professional understanding and competency.” 

The importance of the NEA as an educational organization is at- 
tested by the tribute paid by President Eisenhower on the occasion of 
the Centennial Celebration Banquet of the organization on April 4, 1957: 


And for the work the National Education Association has done to promote the 
goals of popular education, I am happy to express on behalf of the citizens of 
the United States the appreciation of all.28 
oar 

= Wesley, op. cit., Chap. 24. 

* NEA News, Vol. XI, No. 8, April 5, 1957- 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS (AFT) 


The federation was organized in 1916 and became an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor in the same year, but its origins date 
back to 1897, when the Chicago Teachers Federation was formed.** In 
1902 this group joined the local labor unit in Chicago, and thus be- 
came a part of the American labor movement. Between 1902 and 1916, 
twenty local unions of teachers in ten states became affiliated with labor 
groups. Some did not survive, but eight locals joined together in 1916 to 
form the federation. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, enthusiastically welcomed the new union into the 
national labor organization and promised its support. 

But opposition to organized labor was strong in many American 
cities, and doubly so for the newborn teachers’ union. Boards of educa- 
tion, backed by business interests, refused to recognize the union and even 
dismissed teachers who joined it. The American Federation of Teachers 
lost more than half of its membership by 1920. The strenuous efforts 
made in most localities to eradicate the new organization succeeded in 
some places.?5 

However, the organization has had a rather constant if slow growth 
since World War II. By 1956 it had enrolled 50,535 members, but the 
federation itself admits that this represents a gain of only 8,661 members 
in a decade. Thus the group is not a significant factor in professional 
organizations except in some of the larger cities of the country. 

Unionization of teachers has been a highly controversial matter, 
with large segments of the teaching profession itself opposed to affiliation 
with organized labor.?® The hierarchy of local, state, and national pro- 
fessional associations, heading up in the National Education Association, 
has retained overwhelming superiority, not only in numbers but in pres- 
tige and influence, and has strenuously opposed the idea of teachers be- 
coming a part of the labor movement. The increased strength and the 
programs of these professional groups have made it difficult for the AFT 
to gain much headway in many local school systems or states. Where both 
organizations are strong, friction, rivalry, and bitterness between the two 
groups often produce a disunity within the profession that results in 


~ 


* American Federation of Teachers, The Commission on Educational Recon- 
struction, Organizing the Teaching Profession (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955) 
Chap. 1. 

* Ibid. 

= Many issues relating to teacher unionization are discussed in Myron Lieberman, 
Education as a Profession (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956), Chap. 10- 
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harm to the schools and to the children themselves. On the other hand, 
many educators would agree that the program and activities of the AFT 
have resulted in major advances for public education in this country, 
particularly with reference to the welfare of teachers. Moreover, the 
activities and program of the AFT in behalf of teachers has often 
prompted the traditional, prestigious professional organizations, includ- 
ing the NEA itself, to become more aggressive in promoting the welfare 
of the schools and of teachers. 

Affiliation with organized labor is a loose arrangement, the AFT re- 
maining free to determine its own program and policies, without dicta- 
tion from central labor councils.” But in local situations it usually has 
the support of other labor groups and of central city labor councils in 
its activities on behalf of teachers, particularly in welfare matters. In 
situations in which members of labor unions are elected to the board 
of education, it is evident that the teachers’ union is in a strong position 
to be heard and to wield influence over board decisions because of its 
affiliations. 

Although it is generally recognized in most states, by statute or court 
decision, that teachers have the right to form organizations, both pro- 
fessional associations and labor unions, certain restrictions prevail in 
some states and local school systems.?* Collective bargaining for salaries 
on the part of teachers is a difficult matter, since a board of education is 
a legal body and its actions are matters of public record.29 Salaries of all 
teachers are set by boards of education, which often consider recommen- 
dations of local teachers’ associations and unions, where such exist. 

The right to strike is usually denied teachers, either by statute, court 
decision, or the absence of legislation permitting such action by public 
employees, The American Federation of Teachers opposes the strike. 
Its executive council in 1951 adopted the following statement of policy: 


The use of the strike is rejected as an instrument of policy of the American 
Federation of Teachers. The Executive Council and its national officers will not 
call a strike either nationally or in any local area or jurisdiction, nor in any way 
advise a local to strike.30 


Nevertheless, 93 strikes of teachers were reported to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics between 1940 and 1954; only 43 involved locals affiliated 


“Ibid. 

238 National Education Association, Research Division, “Public-School Teachers and 
Collective Bargaining” (Special Memo.; Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1956); 
“Teachers and Collective Bargaining: An Analysis of Legal Issues,” Research Bulletin, 
36:46-49 (April, 1958). 

æ Tbid.; Lieberman, op. cit., Chap. 11. 

* American Federation of Teachers, op. cit, p. 272. 
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with the American Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations.*! 

The federation publishes a monthly journal, The American Teacher 
Magazine, and a monthly news periodical, The American Teacher; it also 
issues reports and special studies from time to time. 


WORKING WITH PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The secondary school teacher who wishes to be truly professional 
will want to join appropriate teachers’ organizations, contribute to their 
activities and programs, and provide leadership of the proper kind in 
the local unit of the parent organization. Not only do such efforts en- 
hance the entire profession, the teacher himself will receive many benefits 
of a professional nature from participation in such organizations. Just 
as members of other professions work to advance their interests, he has a 
responsibility to his colleagues to advance the profession of teaching, but 
as a public servant devoted to the education of children and youth, The 
teacher should accept the responsibility to speak on behalf of children 
on matters of vital importance to their development and education. No 
one else occupies the unique position of the teacher, nor does any other 
organized group have the breadth of understanding and insight into 
the needs, problems, and potentialities of children and youth; as teachers 
we would indeed be untrue to our profession if we do not work for the 
best interests of all the children of all the people. We can best do this 
through our professional organizations of one kind and another. 

Each teacher will need to decide for himself what organizations 
offer the most promise for (1) enhancing the profession of teaching, (2) 
improving the educational program provided children and youth, (3) 
advancing the best interests of teachers, (4) promoting the welfare of 
children and youth, (5) increasing the professional competency of its 
members, and (6) providing desirable services for teachers. He should 
then, of course, join such associations. 

In general, most secondary school teachers join a general local 
teachers’ association, the state association, and the NEA,*2 although in 
most of the larger cities the AFT has locals which enroll a considerable 
number of classroom teachers.* Secondary school teachers should join 
the specialized group that brings together teachers in a common area of 
specialization, such as teachers of English, mathematics, physical educa- 


* Myron Lieberman, ‘Teachers’ Strikes: An Analysis of Issues,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, 26:39-70 (Winter, 1957). 

* National Education Association, Research Division, The Status of the American 
Public-School Teacher, Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 1, 1957, Table 32. 

® Lieberman, Education as a Profession, p. 302. 
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tion, home economics, guidance, core, and the like. Membership is usually 
taken in the national association of such a group, and if a local or state 
branch exists, membership in such units is automatic. Younger teachers 
will find the publications and conferences of their respective groups in- 
valuable in helping them to develop greater professional competency, 
Since many teachers will wish to join several specialized groups, the 
additional ones might well be concerned with areas of professional 
service other than their teaching fields. 

Of course, professional organizations will have little to offer teachers 
unless they themselves assume roles of leadership in the groups to which 
they belong. Teachers should expect to serve on committees, accept 
office, contribute to publications, attend conferences, and participate in 
the formulation of plans and policies. Services of these types augment 
the professional skill of the teacher as well as advance the program of 
the organization. 


Professional Growth on the Job 


As is true of other professions, teachers must continue to study and 
engage in stimulating self-development programs if they are to keep 
abreast of advancements in the skills of teaching and to be informed 
about developments, research, experimentation, and promising practices 
under way in the secondary schools. Students preparing to teach should 
recognize that they have not attained the peak of their proficiency upon 
completion of the program of studies leading to initial certification. Con- 
tinued growth in service is essential if one is to become a leader in the 
profession. 

Teachers may continue to develop their professional competency in 
several ways: 

1. Advanced study in either the field of subject-matter Specialization 
or professional education or both. All states but one require teachers to 
take additional college work to renew their certificates, which are issued 
initially for a limited period of time. A large percentage of secondary 
school teachers earn a master’s degree, and in recent years an increasing 
number obtain the doctor’s degree.#4 Graduate study, unquestionably, 
constitutes the most extensively used and significant method of improv- 
ing one’s professional competency, 

2. Participation in in-service education programs offered by the local 
school system. Most school systems hold workshops, conferences, institutes, 
or other types of professional meetings as a part of their in-service educa- 


Rennes i 
* National Education Association, Research Division, The Status of the American 
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tion program. Staff meetings also contribute to growth, particularly those 
devoted to professional topics. Regular college classes may be offered in 
out-of-school hours through arrangements with teacher-education institu- 
tions. In-service study groups may be organized, and many other provi- 
sions may be made locally. 

3. Participation in building- or system-wide committee activities. 
Most school systems create a number of committees or planning councils 
to study school problems or to prepare reports and curriculum guides 
for use in the schools. Sharing in such activities provides good oppor- 
tunities for professional growth. 

4. Active service in professional associations. As was pointed out 
previously, this is an effective method of raising one’s professional sights 
and understandings. 

5. Self-growth. Teachers should seek to develop as fully as possible 
those personal attributes that make them interesting and worth-while 
persons, and leaders in their profession. Reading, attending concerts and 
the theater, carrying on creative work, and participating in interesting 
leisure-time activities are all methods of enhancing one’s personality. 

6. Travel and other activities that broaden one’s knowledge of the 
world and develop keener insights into the culture of America and the 
world. 

7. Self-evaluation. A teacher should continuously evaluate his own 
work with pupils, and critically examine his own professional stature. 


Teaching is indeed a challenging but a most enjoyable calling, and 
the person who accepts his responsibilities seriously will find it yields 
a measure of self-satisfaction probably unequaled in any other occupa- 
tion. 


For Further Study 
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teacher education in the years ahead. 
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The American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, 1956. 
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of teachers. 


Educational Policies Commission. Professional Organizations in American Edu- 
cation. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1957. 
A statement on the place and function of professional organization for 
teachers. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education. Teachers for Tomorrow. New 
York: The Fund, 1955. 
A study of teacher supply and demand, and of the conditions for attracting 
and holding able people in the profession, with supporting data. 


Haskew, Laurence D. This Is Teaching. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1956. 
An introductory text on teaching as a profession. Discusses the job of the 
teacher, his duties and responsibilities, and acquaints him with the frame- 
work of the school system. One chapter deals with the teaching profession. 


Huggett, Albert J, and T. M. Stinnett. Professional Problems of Teachers. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
Discusses several major problems of the teaching profession, particularly 
the reasons teachers leave the profession. 


Kearney, Nolan C. A Teachers Professional Guide. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 
An excellent book on the profession of teaching and on the work of the 
teacher in a modern school system. 
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Mason, Ward S. The Beginning Teacher. U.S. Office of Education, Circular No. 
510. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1958. 
A comprehensive survey of new teachers in the public school, with sections 
on their personal characteristics, education, experience, salary, work situa- 
tion, and commitment to a teaching career. 


National Association of Secondary School Principals, Commission on the Experi- 
mental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School. “Exploring 
Improved Teaching Patterns,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Vol. XLIII, No. 243, January, 1959. 
Reports a number of experiments carried on by secondary schools to im- 
prove the use made of teachers’ time. 


National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives. 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958. 
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representatives of national organizations is excellent source material on 
teacher education. 
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Public-School Teacher. Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 1, February, 1957: 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1957. 
A comprehensive survey of American teachers, including data on personal 
characteristics, preparation, experience, income, assignment, service in the 
community, and membership in organizations. 


Ruml, Beardsley, and Sidney G. Tickton. Teaching Salaries, Then and Now: 

Bulletin No. 1. New York: The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1955: 
A famous economist analyzes trends in teachers’ salaries during a fifty-yeat 
period, and compares them with salaries paid in selected occupations. 


Sharp, Louise D. ed. Why Teach? New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957: 
More than one hundred prominent men and women offer their personal 
tribute to teachers and reveal the influence that great teachers have exerted 
in their lives. 


Stiles, Lindley. The Teacher’s Role in American Society. Fourteenth Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
A broad treatment of the position of the teacher in American life. Part I 
deals with the social origins of teachers. 


Stout, Ruth A. “Selective Admissions and Retention Practices in Teacher Edu- 
cation,” Journal of Teacher Education, 8:299-317 and 422-432 (September and 
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selecting undergraduates for admission to teacher-education programs. 
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Vander Werf, Lester S. How to Evaluate Teachers and Teaching. Rinehart Edu- 
cation Pamphlets. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1958. 
An excellent presentation of criteria and methods useful in the evaluation 
of teaching and of the work of the teacher in the school. 


Von Schlichten, Erwin W. “The Idea and Practice of Teacher Certification in 
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1957: 
The centennial history of the National Education Association. 


Woodring, Paul. New Directions in Teacher Education. New York: The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 1957. 
Although this publication is largely a report on experiments in teacher 
education that are subsidized by the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, it also contains some comment on programs of teacher education. 


2 
The Secondary School Pupil 


As we begin our study of the basic principles that characterize 
the education of youth in this country and the practices of the American 
secondary school system, we should reflect on the essential elements that 
enter into the educative process. Dewey stated the matter well when he 
pointed out more than a half century ago in formulating his own philos- 
ophy of education: 

The fundamental factors in the educative process are an immature, unde- 
veloped being; and certain social aims, meanings, values incarnate in the matured 
experience of the adult. The educative process is the due interaction of these 
forces. Such a conception of each in relation to the other as facilitates com- 
pletest and freest interaction is the essence of educational theory.1 


Any analysis of educational practice and any formulation of educa- 
tional principles must take account of these two components of the 
educative process. In this chapter we shall examine the characteristics 
of the boys and girls who constitute one of the two basic elements in 
education. It is essential that we understand youth so that we may plan 
appropriate and adequate programs of education for them. We as second- 
ary school educators need to know something about the developmental 
patterns of boys and girls, their growth characteristics, their interests and 
concerns, their problems, their needs, their home and family situations, 
their values, their aspirations, and their concepts of themselves as persons. 
And in planning programs of secondary education, we need to know the 
extent to which they attend school, what proportion remains in school 
until completion of the program, what kinds of pupil drop out before 
completing the program, and what proportion goes on to higher levels. 


es 
t John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum (Chicago: The University of Chicago 

Press, 1902), pp. 7-8. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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Furthermore, we need to know the number of boys and girls who enroll 
in our secondary school and the number who will seek admission in the 
years ahead. 

Why is it important that secondary school educators understand 
fully the facts about youth? So that 


proper and worthy goals for education may be formulated that take 
full account of pupils as one of the two basic factors in the edu- 
cative process; 

in choosing among all the worthy educational experiences that may be 
provided for pupils to achieve the goals of education those will be 
selected that are most meaningful, significant, and purposeful to the 
particular group of pupils engaging in the learning activities; 

special provisions may be made for serving those unusual needs of pupils 
that come within the valid purview of the school; and 

adequate staff and facilities may be provided for all adolescents who wish 
to enroll, not only at present but in future years. 


In studying youth we can utilize a number of sources of data and 
information: 


7. The United States Census. The census provides much helpful in- 
formation and in this book we shall make considerable use of this 
source. Although the census is taken only once in each decade, the data 
are basic and invaluable in providing an insight into general conditions 
and trends. 

2. Biennial Survey of Education. Each two years the United States 
Office of Education publishes data on education in this country. These 
Statistics are useful in analyzing school enrollment, attendance, and the 
like. The statistics are collected for the odd-numbered school year. Be- 
cause of the time it takes to collect and publish such information, the 
survey is usually not available until about two years later. However, 
estimates of enrollment and related items are issued at the beginning of 
each school year. 

3- Research Studies. A large amount of research on many aspects of 
adolescent development and the characteristics of youth has been carried 
out. These studies are made by individual workers, institutes, official 
agencies, and organizations. It is sometimes difficult for the teacher to 
review many of them, published by agencies all over the country; hence 
he must often rely on summaries of studies or interpretative statements in 
textbooks and reference works. 

4. Studies and surveys of state and individual school systems. All of 
the states gather statistics on education and most of them carry on re- 
Search studies, Similarly, most school systems make studies of one sort or 
another. Many of these studies would be useful to the student of second- 
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ary education, but unfortunately it is often difficult for him to obtain 
copies even if he has heard about them. 

5. Individual study and observation. Such methods of study are par- 
ticularly useful in analyzing developmental characteristics, pupil needs 
and problems, and the like. Such methods of study are discussed more 
fully in Chapter 10. 


Let us now summarize some of the important things we know about 
adolescents and about school enrollment and attendance. 


The Youth of America 


Since the secondary school includes the junior high school, grades 
7 through g9, and the senior high school, grades 10 through 12, the 
appropriate age group to consider is twelve through seventeen. But we 
must recognize that the relationship between age and grade in secondary 
schools is not rigid. Even though we assume that six-year-olds are en- 
rolled in the first grade, by the time pupils reach the seventh grade not 
all twelve-year-olds are in that grade. Some acceleration and considerable 
retardation have already occurred. The census shows, for example, that 
only about 38 per cent of those who were twelve when the census was 
taken on April 1 were enrolled in the seventh grade; 34 per cent were en- 
rolled in the sixth grade; about 22 per cent were in even lower grades; 
and about 4 per cent were in the eighth grade. The median age of 
seventh-graders at the time the census was taken in April was 13 years 
and 2.2 months.? At the opening of school in September, seven months 
earlier, the median age of pupils enrolling in the seventh grade would 
have been about 12 years and 7 months. This means that a substantial 
part of the twelve-year-old group was enrolled in the sixth grade at the 
opening of the school year. Thus throughout the secondary school, grades 
7 through 12, many pupils will be one or even two years older than the 
normal for this group. This means that in the twelfth grade we shall be 
working with many eighteen- and even nineteen- and twenty-year-olds. 
For present purposes, however, the usual practice in educational research 
will be followed; the age group twelve through seventeen will be re- 
garded as the appropriate population for the secondary school. 


COMPOSITION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL POPULATION 


The number of births in this country has increased greatly since the 
close of World War II, as will be discussed in more detail later. This 


2US. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Characteristics 
of the Population, Pt. I, U.S. Summary (Washington, D.C.: Government. Printing 
Office, 1953), Chap. c, Table 112. 
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sharp increase in potential secondary school population now confronts 
our schools. Early in the 1950's about 2,250,000 children reached second- 
ary school age each year, then the number edged up to 2,750,000 after 
the middle of the decade, and now it is about 3,600,000 per year. Our 
youth population, twelve through seventeen, now comprises almost 10 
per cent of the total population of this country. 

‘The ratio of youth to the total population of this country has under- 
gone a significant change in the last half century. In 1900, children and 
youth under twenty years of age constituted 44.4 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation; in 1950 only 34.1 per cent. Conversely, in 1900 only 17.8 per 
cent of the population was forty-five years of age and over, but in 1950 
the percentage was 28.4. In 1900, there were 862 children and adolescents 
under twenty years of age for every 1,000 adults between the ages of 
twenty and sixty-four, but in 1950 the ratio was only 591 to 1,000. This 
means, on one hand, that there are proportionately more adults now, 
so they should be better able to carry the financial load for educating 
youth; on the other hand it means that the young adults finishing school 
now must compete with a relatively larger group of older, more experi- 
enced workers for jobs and advancements. 

Of further significance to educators is the fact that youth are not 
distributed among the states in the same proportion as is the adult popu- 
lation. Consequently, the task of supporting schools is not equally dis- 
tributed in terms of load. 


NUMBER OF YOUTH AGED 12-17 


REGION PER 1,000 ADULTS AGED 20-64 
Northeast 126 
Northcentral 143 
South 183 
West 134 


The adult population of the southern states needs to provide second- 
ary schools for almost 5o per cent more youth proportionately than do 
the adults residing in the northeastern states. 

In the country as a whole, among youth, boys slightly outnumber 
girls, although in the total adult population women slightly outnumber 
men. One in eight is a member of a nonwhite race. Most of them are 
Negro, although a small part are Indian, Japanese, or Chinese. The 
proportion of Negro youth in the age group twelve through seventeen is 
somewhat higher than the proportion of Negroes in the total population. 

Some significant changes have taken place during the past half 
century in the urbanization of this country. We have long since ceased 
to be an agrarian culture, but the movement to urban areas has been an 
astounding phenomenon of American life. This shift in living condi- 
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tions has major significance for educational planning in this country. 
Only about 20 per cent of the youth in this country actually live on 
farms; another 22 to 25 per cent live in villages and small towns under 
2,500 in population or in the open country, but not on farms. Between 55 
and 60 per cent of them live in urban areas, that is, in cities over 2,500 in 
population or in the urbanized areas surrounding large cities. More- 


Almost All Youth in America Enroll in Its Secondary Schools. Pupils attend- 
ing our high schools represent a great range of abilities, interests, needs, socio 


economic statuses, aspirations, and motivational drives. (Courtesy of the Seattle 
Public Schools.) 


over, about 40 per cent of our youth live in urban areas of 50,000 pop% 
lation or more, the other urbanites living in towns between 2,500 and 
50,000 in population. One of every five youth in this country lives in 4 
huge metropolitan area of 1,000,000 population or more. The tendency 
for our population to migrate to the city is further illustrated by the 
fact that slightly more than two thirds of our adult population, twenty 
years of age and over, live in urban areas of 2,500 population or moré, 
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with the migration heaviest to the larger cities. This movement of the 
adult population from rural areas to the cities is a fact that secondary 
educators must take into account in planning programs of education for 
this country. 


MOBILITY OF THE YOUTH POPULATION 


‘The moving about of the American people is, of course, a social 
phenomenon apparent to any of us. Teachers all know too well the 
problems involved when pupils change schools during the term. Census 
data give us considerable insight into this problem. Of the fourteen 
through seventeen age group, 81.9 per cent lived in the same house in 
March, 1956, as they did a year previously; but for the eighteen- and 
nineteen-year-old group the figure decreases to only 70.2 per cent. 

Many of the youth who moved during the year made only short 
moves. Keeping in mind that only 18.0 per cent of all youth between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen moved at all, two thirds of those who 
moved, or 12.2 of the total age group, remained in the same county, which 
probably means in the same city or town. Many of these boys and girls 
who were enrolled in school probably remained in their same school. 
But 5.8 per cent of the fourteen through seventeen age group and 10.6 
per cent of the eighteen- and nineteen-year-old group migrated to a dif- 
ferent county, but more frequently than not remaining in the same 
state. From this it would seem probable that not more than one second- 
ary school pupil in twenty will change schools during the year. Of course, 
some high schools are more seriously affected in this respect than others, 
such as those located in rapidly growing residential areas. 

Another interesting aspect of population mobility is revealed by 
census figures which show the percentage of young people, aged ten 
through nineteen, who were born in the state in which they resided in 
1950. The highest ratio of native-born was in the south central area of 
the United States (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas). Almost 18 of every 20 children in 
this age group living in those states were born in their respective states. 
On the other hand, only about 11 of every g0 persons ten to nineteen 
years of age living in the Pacific region (Washington, Oregon, and 
California) were born in their state of residence. In the Rocky Mountain 

* These findings are based on the U.S. Census Reports, and estimates issued from 
time to time. 

“U.S. Bureau of the Census, Mobility of the Population of the United States: 
March 1955 to 1956 (Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series 
P-20, No. 73; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, March 12, 1957), Table 3. 
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region, the percentage is 68.6. For the remainder of the United States 
about 17 of every 20 young persons aged ten through nineteen are living 
in the state in which they were born. 


MARITAL STATUS OF YOUTH 


Almost everyone is aware that a marked change in the age at which 
many young people marry has occurred in recent years. The percentage 
of young people twenty-one years of age who were married at the 
time of each decennial census is as follows: 


YEAR MARRIED 

Males Females 
1950 29.0% 59:3% 
1940 18.7 44-5 
1939 19-7 45:2 
1920 21.0 45-8 
1910 16.2 43-5 


It is estimated that in 1956, only 0.3 per cent of the males between 
the ages of fourteen and seventeen were married, but 6.1 per cent of the 
females in this age group were married; of the eighteen- and nineteen- 
year-olds, 8.2 per cent of the males were married, as were 32.9 per cent of 
the females. In the age group of twenty through twenty-four years, 50-4 
per cent of the males were married, as were 69.7 per cent of the females." 
These percentages are somewhat higher than they were in 1950, @ fact 
known to most educators. This increase in the marriage rates among 
young people has created some problems for secondary school educators; 
and has given rise to some important social issues. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF YOUTH AND YOUNG ADULTS 


Almost one boy in every four (23.0 per cent) aged sixteen and seven 
teen enrolled in school in 1950 was in the labor force, as defined in the 
census. ‘The labor force includes any one who during the week preceding 
the taking of the census worked for pay, worked for at least fifteen hours 
a week without pay in the family business or on the family farm, W% 
seeking work of either of these two types, or was a member of the armë 
forces. In terms of this definition 13.6 per cent of the boys in school aged 
fourteen and fifteen were also in the labor force, as were 30.0 per cent ol 
all eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds. Many of the younger boys probably 
were newsboys, or did odd jobs. Some of the older youth were colles® 


5US. Bureau of the Census, Marital Status and Family Status: March, 1956 (Cur 
rent Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 72; Washingto™ 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, December 21, 1956), Table 1. 
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students. Employment, as defined here, was highest among farm youth 
and lowest among the youth who live in towns under 2,500 or in the 
country, but not on farms. Few girls under eighteen were in the labor 
force, although one girl in eight of the sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
group fell in that classification. For the eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds, 
23.1 per cent were in that group. 

Employment among youth not in school was, of course, much higher. 
Of such boys sixteen and seventeen years of age, 73.0 per cent were in the 
labor force, as were 86.8 per cent of those eighteen and nineteen years of 
age. One third of the girls (33.4 per cent) aged sixteen and seventeen and 
52.4 per cent aged eighteen and nineteen were in the labor force in 1950. 


Enrollment and Attendance in Secondary Schools 


Now that some of the pertinent facts about the youth of this nation 
have been analyzed, we are ready to look at the secondary schools them- 
selves to see to what extent youth enroll in school and continue on until 
graduation. Is secondary education in this country universal? Do all 
adolescents enter secondary school? How many of them graduate? Who 
drops out and why? How does enrollment in school now compare to that 
of earlier years? If secondary school teachers and administrators are to 
plan intelligently and adequately, they should have information on such 
problems. These are questions that will be considered in this section. 

Figures for the entire nation will be presented here, but conclusions 
based on national data may be misleading when applied to a local situa- 
tion; hence it is essential that the staff members of each school system 
collect and analyze carefully data on enrollment and continuance in 
school for their community so that appropriate plans may be made for 
the development of adequate programs of secondary education for a 
particular locality. Data presented in this chapter help to suggest a 
picture of the situation in general, and they should also suggest to 
secondary school workers some of the types of data that might well be 
obtained for the local school system as a basis for intelligent planning. 
The important question is, Are the secondary schools of your community 
educating all American youth? 


NUMBER ENROLLED 


During the school year 1957-1958, it is estimated that 14,540,000 
Pupils were enrolled in the secondary schools of this country, grades 
7 through 12, public and private. For the past half century and longer, 
enrollments in secondary school have increased phenomenally. Table 4 
8ives the total number enrolled decennially from the school year 1899- 
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1900 to 1939-1940 and alternate years thereafter. Since 1900 enrollments 
in the junior high school grades have increased almost four fold, but it is 
in the upper grades of the secondary school that the gains have been 
enormous. More than fifteen times as many pupils were enrolled in the 
senior high school grades in 1957-1958 as in 1899-1900. 


TABLE 4 


Enrollments in Secondary School Grades, 
1899-1900 to 1957-1958 


eee eee ee ee ee ea E a 


ENROLLMENTS ENROLLMENTS 
YEAR IN GRADES 7, 8,9 % IN GRADES 10, 11, 12 TOTAL 
1957-1958 ? 8,758,000 5,782,000 14,540,000 
1955-1956 8,187,000 5,366,000 13,553,000 
1953-1954 6,978,000 4,884,000 11,862,000 
1951-1952 6,709,000 4,524,000 11,233,000 
1949-1950 6,266,000 4,406,000 10,672,000 
1947-1948 6,033,000 4,362,000 10,395,000 
1945-1946 6,074,000 4,268,000 10,342,000 
1943-1944 6,081,000 4,097,000 10,178,000 
1941-1942 6,574,000 4,810,000 11,384,000 
1939-1940 6,855,000 4,946,000 11,801,000 | 
1929-1930 6,200,000 3,025,000 9,225,000 | 
1919-1920 3,999,000 1,489,000 5,488,000 
1909-1910 3,011,000 636,000 3,647,000 | 
1899-1900 2,425,000 383,000 2,808,000 | 


* Adjusted to include last six years of schooling in states that maintained only | 
an eleven-grade system during some of these years. | 

> Based on estimates. 

Note: In these data, all pupils enrolled in grades 7 and 8 are classified as part of | 
the secondary school population even though these grades may be organized as a part oF 
the elementary school. Distribution as to junior or senior high school levels for pupils | 
enrolled in private and parochial schools and nonregular public schools is made in 
same ratio as pupils in regular public schools are distributed. 


Source: U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of State School Systems and Statistical Sune 
mary of Education, for years listed (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office), 
rene 1957-1958 figures based on “43 Million and More,” School Life, 40:5-7 (October | 
l; . | 
Roughly, the number enrolled in the upper division of the second 
ary school doubled each decade from 1900 to 1930, with an additional 
gain of over 6o per cent from 1930 to 1940. After reaching a peak in 
1939-1940, enrollments dropped off considerably thereafter because of 
decreased birth rates in the 1930's and because of war conditions. But the 
number has been increasing in recent years and a new high in secondaty 
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school enrollments will be set each year from now on for at least the 
foreseeable future, as will be discussed in a later section. All of the states 
maintained twelve-grade systems of schooling beginning in 1951-1952, but 
for earlier years the figures are adjusted to include grade 6 in those states 
that had only an eleven-grade system in any of those years, 

The necessity of studying the local situation as a basis for sound 
planning is illustrated by these figures. Even though enrollments for 
the country as a whole declined over a million during the period from 
1939-1940 to 1949-1950, some states actually gained pupils in the 
secondary schools. For example, enrollments in public secondary schools, 
grades g through 12, increased during that decade in California by 
38,000 pupils, and in Florida by 19,000. Interestingly, a number of 
southern states show marked gains during this period. Enrollments in 
Alabama increased 24,000; in Georgia, 21,000; and in Tennessee, 12,000. 
But some states showed large losses in pupil population during the same 
period. New York, for example, enrolled 172,000 fewer pupils in 
1949-1950 than it did ten years earlier; Pennsylvania dropped from 
545,951 to 407,959; Illinois lost over 93,000 pupils. 

Although total enrollments have increased for the country as a 
whole during the period since 1949-1950, five states—Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island—had fewer pupils 
enrolled in their public high schools in 1953-1954 than they did in 
1949-1950. The rate of increase, as would be expected, varied greatly 
among the other states. If we were to study individual communities, we 
would find great variation in the rate of decline in the previous decade 
and of increase in the years since 1950. Boom towns, such as those lo- 
cated in the winter resort areas of Florida, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
California, or those in which a new industry or military base is built, 
have faced serious problems in providing enough facilities for secondary 
school pupils; other systems have vacant rooms or have converted 
secondary schools to elementary schools. Obviously, each community 
Must study its own situation as a basis for planning. 


TO WHAT EXTENT DO ADOLESCENTS ATTEND SCHOOL? 


Even though high school enrollments have grown by leaps and 
bounds since 1900, we still do not have universal secondary education 
in this country. Two methods may be used to gain an insight into the 
universality of secondary school attendance. One method utilizes data on 
school attendance from the census, and the other uses school enrollments 
taken from the biennial surveys of education. Data from both sources 
will be used here, in order to give a complete picture. 

Percentage attending school. Questions on school attendance have 
been included in the forms used by enumerators in taking the official 
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United States Census since 1900. Table 5 presents information from this 
source for the census years from 1900 to 1950 and also estimates based 
on a survey made in the fall of 1956. Until 1950 the census data did not 
classify the pupils by age according to the grade or even level of school 
attendance; hence the figures in Table 5 simply show the percentage of all 
youth who were enrolled in school, regardless of whether or not it was a 
secondary school. 


TABLE 5 


Percentage of Youth Enrolled in School, 
1900 i0 1956 


—_ 


AGE 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1956 
12 years 89.8 93-2 97-1 95-5 99) gg.ze 
13 r 79:80 88.8 92-5 96-5 94-8 95-9 ; 

14 81.9 86.3 92.9 92.5 94-8 96.9 
15 68.3 72.9 84.7 87.6 gaf J 
16 a 41.8 50.6 50.8 66.3 76.2 80.9 | 18.4 
17 35-3 34-6 47:9 60.9 68.2 J j 
18 22.6 21.7 30.7 36.4 39-8 35-4 
19 A 11.7 14.4 13.8 19.8 20.9 24.7 J oe 
20 8.4 8.3 ERI 12.5 17.9 12.8 
21 to 24 a a a 5.9 pi 11.8 f i 


* Estimated. 

? Includes ages 10 to 14, 
° Includes ages 10 to 13. 
“Data not available. 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Character 
istics of the Population, Pt. I, U.S. Summary, Chap. C, Table 110; Population: 1900, 
Pt. II, p. xciv (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1953 and 1902), and 
School Enrollment: October 1956 (Current Population Reports, Population Charactel- 


istics, Series P-g0, No. 74; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, April 3% 
1957), Table B. 


PEN ee ee ee a a ee eee 


In the census a person was asked if he had attended school during * 
specified period. In 1900, the period was any time during the preceding 
calendar year; in 1910, 1920, and 1930 it was the period since the pr 
ceding September; in 1940 it was the period from March 1 until the 
census was taken, presumably in April; and in 1950 it was the period 


from February 1 until the census was taken in April. In the survey made 


in October, 1956, on which the estimates for that year are based, the 
person was asked if he had been enrolled in school at any time during 
the current school term or school year. Such figures may be slightly 
higher, especially in the older age groups, than they would have bee! 
in the following April, after some pupils had dropped out of school. Als® 
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the percentages may be a little higher than census figures would be be- 
cause the 1956 survey excludes from the study institutional populations 
and members of the armed services, The data were not analyzed by in- 
dividual years of age in 1900 and 1956; hence age levels are grouped for 
these years. 

The figures show that during this entire period enrollment in school 
was nearly universal for twelve- and thirteen-year-olds. The difference in 
defining school attendance may account for the slight drop in the per- 
centages for 1940 and 1950. The huge increase in high school attendance 
during this period is reflected in the ratio of fourteen- through seventeen- 
year-olds enrolled in school. According to the 1956 estimates, almost all 
fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds were attending school, although they may 
not have been attending a secondary school. Even three of every four 
boys and girls sixteen and seventeen years of age were attending school. 
Another interesting trend, revealed by the table, was the substantial 
increase since 1940 in the percentage of young adults who attended school. 
The 1956 study shows that the percentage of eighteen- and nineteen-year- 
olds enrolled in an educational institution of some sort also continued to 
edge up. 

Attendance by grade level. Information on the grade in which pupils 
were enrolled was made available in the 1950 census. Table 6 
gives this information for the adolescent age group. Most secondary 
school educators accept twelve to seventeen as the appropriate age group 


TABLE 6 


Percentage of Youth Enrolled in Various 
Levels of School, r950 


i ee earn 


NOT ELEMENTARY JUNIOR HIGH SENIOR HIGH 
AGE ENROLLED SCHOOL SCHOOL (7-9) SCHOOL (10-12) COLLEGE 
12 4.1 53-2 40.5 0.2 
33 41 22.6 70.4 0.8 
14 5.2 10.9 76.4 5.6 
25 8.6 6.0 45-1 38.3 0.1 
16 19.1 3.2 16.7 59-0 0.2 
17 31.8 1.7 5.7 56.9 2.2 
18 60.2 0.6 1.6 25.1 12.2 
19 75:3 0.4 0.7 8.0 3 15-5 
20 82.1 0.4 0.6 3.6 13-3 
21-24 88.2 0.3 0.7 2.3 8.4 


Source: U.S, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. TI, Character- 
istics of the Population, Pt. I, U.S. Summary (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1953), Chap. C, Tables 110 and 112. 
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for the secondary schools, grades 7-12. Thus at first glance, considerable 
retardation would be apparent from Table 6, but it must be remembered 
that the census is taken in April, so these pupils were generally seven to 
eight months younger when they entered their respective grades at the 
beginning of the school year. Nevertheless, the table shows that drop outs 
begin to be heavy when the youngsters reach sixteen. Almost one third 


TABLE 7 


Percentage of Persons 14 through 17 Years of Age Enrolled 
in School, October, 1956 and 1950, and April, 1940 
ee O O ŘŘ— 


PER CENT ENROLLED, 14 TO 17 YEARS OF AGE 


DATE AND SEX TOTAL WHITE NONWHITE 
Total All schools 
1956 (October) 88.2 89.2 81.2 
1950 (October) 83.4 84.4 75-5 
1940 (April) 79:3 80.7 68.2 
Male 
1956 (October) 89.1 90.1 81.3 
1950 (October) 84.4 85.0 79:3 
1940 (April) 78.9 80.3 65-9 
Female 
1956 (October) 87.3 88.2 81.1 
1950 (October) 82.3 83.7 71.9 
1940 (April) 79-7 80.9 70-4 
High School (Grades 9-12) 
1956 (October) 75-4 78.0 57-6 
1950 (October) 68.6 71.6 45-6 
1940 (April) 57-0 60.8 27.6 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census: School Enrollment: October 1956 (Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 74; Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, April 30, 1957), Table E. 
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of the boys and girls who were between seventeen and eighteen in April, 
1950 were not attending a regular school of any kind. Only two fifths 
of the eighteen-year-olds were attending school, although many of them 
may have already graduated from high school. 

The 1956 survey of school attendance sheds some further light 09 
this subject. Table 7 presents data on school attendance for all persons 
fourteen through seventeen years of age. The increase during this briel 
span of years in the percentage of youth of high school age who attended 
school at any level is highly significant. Particularly is this true of those 
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who attend the high school, grades 9 through 12. The increase in the 
proportion of nonwhites attending school has been the greatest, 

Ratio of enrollment to population. In analyzing secondary school 
attendance, educators frequently compare enrollments in secondary 
schools with the total youth population of the appropriate age groups. 
Table 8 utilizes this method, showing the ratio between enrollment in 


TABLE 8 


Percentage Enrollment in Secondary Schools of Youth of 
Appropriate Age Groups, 1900-1956 


SCHOOL LEVEL 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 19564 


I. Junior High School 
(Grades 7, 8, 9) è 
Total Youth, Aged 12-14 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0: 100.0 
Enrolled in Public Schools 46.1 49.1 581 78.2 86.2 83.5 85.3 
Enrolled in Private Schools 49 53 533 8.1 8.7 11.1 13.8 
Total Enrolled in School 510 54.4 63.4 86.3 94.9 94.6 99-1 
II. Senior High School 
(Grades 10, 11, 12) 
Total Youth, Aged 15-17 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Enrolled in Public Schools 6.3 9-7 23.1 39.9 62.7 62.3 68.1 
Enrolled in Private Schools 21 2:1 1) Ba 8.6 4g) 7.6) gid 
Total Enrolled in School 84 11.8 26.2 43.5 67.6 69.9 775 
I. Total Secondary School 
(Grades y-12) 
Total Youth, Aged 12=17 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Enrolled in Public Schools 26.6 29.7 41.5 593 744 732 1775 
Enrolled in Private Schools Io 87 14:2 59 68" 918, 12:8 
Total Enrolled in School 30.1 33-4 45.7 65.2 81.2 82.5 89.3 


“Based in part on estimates. i 
* Sixth grade in a few states that had only an eleyen-grade system in some of these 
years, 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population, Census of the United States for the 
Years listed; estimates for 1956; U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of State School Sys- 
tems, school enrollments for years listed (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office), 
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€ach level of the secondary school and the total population of the 
@ppropriate age group. To assure accuracy in interpretation it should 
be pointed out that this table does not show the percentage of each age 
8roup enrolled in the corresponding grade. That was shown for 1950 in 
Table 6, Rather, enrollment figures as reported by the United States 
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Office of Education are divided by the total number of youth of the 
appropriate age, as given in the census reports. Some pupils may have 
enrolled in more than one school, thus counting more than once. In- 
flation of the figures due to this fact is undoubtedly small. However, 
retardation does affect the figures. For example, Table 6 shows that in 
1950 91.4 per cent of the fifteen-year-olds attended school, 80.9 of the 
sixteen-year-olds, and 68.2 per cent of the seventeen-year-olds. The 
weighted average for this group of pupils aged fifteen to seventeen who 
attended school is 80.2 per cent. Yet Table 8 shows that enrollment in 
grades 10-12 was only 69.9 per cent of that age group. Part of this dit 
ference is due, as explained previously, to the fact that enrollments are 
as of the end of the school year and population as of April of the census 
year, but our assignment of appropriate grade levels is based on the 
beginning of the school year. Thus, when we say that fourteen-year-olds 
should be in the ninth grade, we mean pupils who were fourteen in 
September of that year. 

However, Table 8 is still very helpful to us in understanding the 
situation, for it shows reasonably well the number of youth who reached 
certain levels of schooling. For the earlier years of this century, Tables 5 
and 8 taken together show much greater retardation of pupils than is 
true now. In 1910, for example, according to the United States Census, as 
shown in Table 5, 51.2 per cent of the fifteen- through seventeen-yeal 
olds were attending school, yet the biennial survey of education shows 
(Table 8) that enrollment in grades 10 through 12 was only 11.8 per cent 
of the total population of this age group. 

In spite of the limitations of the data, Table 8 nevertheless portrays 
even more vividly the tremendous expansion in secondary school at 
tendance, as well as the extent to which youth now attend secondaty 
school. In 1956, enrollment in the junior high school grades was esti- 
mated to be only 0.9 per cent less than the total population of the ap- 
propriate age. And enrollment in the senior high school grades was 77:5 
per cent of the proper age group. In 1goo it was only 8.4 per cent, and 
even as recently as 1930 enrollment in grades 10 through 12 was less 
than half of the appropriate age population (43.5 per cent). The census 
figures for that year (Table 5), however, show that 66.3 per cent of the 
fifteen- through seventeen-year-old group were enrolled in school at some 
level. It seems quite obvious, therefore, that some of the increase in uppe” 
secondary school enrollments in the past two decades or so is due to 4 
reduction in the rate of retardation, since the discrepancy between these 
two sets of the data in 1950 is not nearly as large. 

These data, considered together, are inspiring, for in the United 
States the enrollments in the secondary schools in 1956 were equal to 89-3 
per cent of all the potential youth population of that age group. No 
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other country in the world approaches such a universality of secondary 
education for all youth. Secondary school teachers and administrators 
indeed have a tremendous responsibility in providing for these millions 
of youth an education of maximum worth for each pupil enrolled. 


Continuance of Pupils in Secondary School 


Even though the great majority of youth are enrolled in school, and 
enrollment in the secondary school is a very high percentage of the youth 
population of the appropriate ages, the figures reveal that not all youth 
complete the program of secondary education. This section will present 
data on the amount of schooling which youth obtain and the extent to 
which they graduate from high school. An analysis of those youth who 
drop out prior to graduation will also be made. 


HIGHEST LEVEL OF SCHOOLING COMPLETED 


Insight into the extent to which youth complete the secondary school 
is provided by the 1950 census and surveys published since then in 
tabulations that show the highest grade of school completed. The grade 
levels attained by the population in 1950 are shown in Table 9g for all 
youth and young adults aged eighteen through twenty-four by each year of 
age and for the age group twenty-five through twenty-nine and all per- 
sons twenty-five years of age and over. If this table is used in conjunc- 
tion with Table 6 we can obtain a good understanding of school attain- 
ments of our youth population. 

Disregarding the eighteen-year-olds, since Table 6 shows that 39.8 
per cent of them were still enrolled in school, and assuming that all per- 
sons who attended college were high school graduates, somewhat more 
than a half of the young people from nineteen through twenty-nine years 
of age in 1950 had completed high school. The median year of schooling 
was 12.1 grades for all of these age groups. Even though 9.1 per cent of 
those nineteen years of age in 1950 were still enrolled in elementary or 
secondary schools, 52.7 per cent had graduated from high school. Of the 
twenty-year-olds, 4.6 per cent of whom were still enrolled in the common 
schools, 54.2 per cent had completed high school. 

The Current Population Survey conducted in March, 1957, gives us 
later, although less detailed, information on the level of schooling of the 
population. This information is presented in Table 10. The data show 
an almost astounding increase between the years 1950 and 1957 in the 
percentage of youth who had graduated from high school, a fact already 
indicated by Table 8. In 1950, 51.7 per cent of young adults from twenty- 
five through twenty-nine years of age had completed the twelfth grade; 
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in 1957 the figure was 59.7 per cent. In 1950, from 50.9 to 54.2 per cent of 
the population in the age groups between 20 and 24 years had graduated 
from high school; in 1957, 62.5 per cent of the entire age group had 
completed that level of schooling. 


TABLE 9 
Percentage of Youth and Young Adults and All Persons 
25 Years of Age and Over According to Highest 
Levels of Schooling Completed, 1950 


25 YEARS 
LEVEL COMPLETED AGE 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25-29 AND OVER 


I. Elementary School Only 
Less than six grades 54 52 5:6 55 57 59 60 9.3 19-9 
Six grades 27 216587 2.7) 2:8 2.8 2.8 
II. Junior High School Only 
Less than three grades 13.1 12.7 13.4 14.0 14.5 14.4 14.2 15.4 27.0 
All three grades (7-9) So) 17217 (6:91) 7-0) 723) 99.5 7-2) 6.4 59 
HI. Senior High School 
Less than three grades 31.6 17.9 15.2 14.9 15.2 16.1 16.7 15.0 11.0 
Graduated (Grade 12) 33.2 39.1 36.9 35-4 33-7 32-4 327 34-2 20.2 
IV. College 
Some college 4-1 13.3 16.5 15.6 13.7 12.4 11.1 10.0 7.2 
Four years or more 03 0.8 26 49 63 7.1 7-5 6.0 


Per cent completing high 


school 37-3 52-7 54-2 53-6 52.3 51.1 50.9 51-7 33-4 
Median year of school 
completed Ld ART AST Te WT Asa. T21 19.1 9:3: 


Note: Total does not equal 100 per cent: some did not report year of school com- 
pleted. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. IIL, Char 
acteristics of the Population, Pt. I, US. Summary (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1953), Chap. C, Tables 114 and 115. 
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If the 1957 survey is an accurate picture of the situation, and studies 
of reliability show that it is, and this trend to remain in school has con- 
tinued since then, we can conclude that about two of every three young 
people today complete a secondary school program. This is almost un- 
believable, certainly to those of us who remember the large numbers of 
youth who dropped out of secondary school in earlier years. 

Even though we as Americans can take great pride in such an ac 
complishment, we must keep in mind that one youth in three still does not 
complete a high school education. In fact, according to the 1957 survey: 
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about one in six young persons had never gone beyond the elementary 
school, and about 20 per cent entered high school but did not complete 
the course. These figures are much higher for certain sections of the 
country, and, of course, lower for others. Data on this subject are not 
available for a more recent year than 1950, but an examination of 
figures for that year will illustrate the situation. 


TABLE 10 


Percentage of Youth and Young Adults and All Persons 
25 Years of Age and Over According to Highest 
Level of Schooling Completed, March, 1957 


NK 


25 YEARS 
LEVEL COMPLETED AGE 18 AND19 20 TO 24 25 TO29 AND OVER 
I. Elementary School Only 
Four years or less 2.4 2.9 Ey 9.0 
Five to seven years 5.1 5:9 7:2 12.8 
Eight years 5.4 6.8 9-0 17.9 
Il. High School 
One to three years 34-9 21.0 20.5, 19.7 
Four years 42.6 41.5 39-2 26.0 
III. College 

One to three years 8.9 16.3 10.2 73 
Four years or more 0.2 47 10.3 7:5 
Total completing high school 57 62.5 59-7 40.8 
Median year of school completed 12.0 12.3 12.3 10.6 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Educational Attainment: March 1957 (Current 
Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 77; Washington, D.C.; 
Government Printing Office, December 27, 1957), Table 1. 
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VARIATION IN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING 


Table 11 gives the percentage of youth in each state twelve through 
seventeen years of age which was enrolled in school in 1950. The table 
also shows the median year of school completed by all nineteen-year-old 
youth in the state. In seventeen states, at least nine of ten youth of the 
appropriate age group were attending regular schools that offered work 
leading to a high school or college diploma or degree. This is certainly 
a remarkable showing. Western and midwestern states comprise most of 
this group, but Connecticut and New York in the east and Oklahoma in 
the southwest are also included. Except for the new state of Alaska, the 
low-ranking states are all southern states. 
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TABLE 11 


Percentage of Youth Aged 12-17 Enrolled in School and 
Median Year of School Completed by Nineteen-Year-Olds, by States, 1950 


PER CENT MEDIAN YEAR OF SCHOOL 
STATE ENROLLED IN SCHOOL COMPLETED BY 19-YEAR-OLDS 
MALE FEMALE 
Utah 94-4 12.3 12.4 
Oregon 93-7 12.2 12.3 
California 93.0 12.2 12.3 
Washington 92.7 11.8 12.3 
Nevada 92.4 12.1 12.2 
Wisconsin 92.4 12.2 12.4 
Idaho 91.6 12.2 12.3 
Michigan 91.6 12.1 12.3 
Ohio 91-5 12.2 12.3 
Montana 91.1 12.1 12.3 
Connecticut 90.8 12.2 12.3 
Iowa 90.7 12.3 12.4 
Minnesota 90.6 12:3 12.4 
Illinois 90.4 123 12.3 
New York 90.2 12.2 12.3 
Oklahoma go.1 12.0 12.2 
Indiana 90.0 12.2 12.2 
Pennsylvania 89.9 12.2 12.3 
Kansas 89.8 12.3 12.4 
Massachusetts 89.7 12.2 12.4 
New Hampshire 89.7 12.3 12.2 
New Jersey 89.7 12.1 12.3 
Nebraska 89.6 12.3 12.5 
Wyoming 89.2 12.1 12.8; 
Colorado 88.5, 12.1 18:3 
Vermont 88.3 11.9 12.3 
Florida 87.7 11.2 11.6 
Maine 87.6 11.5 12.1 
South Dakota 87.2 12.1 72.8 
North Dakota 86.5 11.9 12.3 
Rhode Island 86.3 11.9 12.2 
Delaware 85.9 12.0 12.2 
New Mexico S55 10.7 11.0 
Maryland 85.4 11.3 12.0 
Missouri 85.2 12.1 12.3 
Louisana 85.0 9-9 S 
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TABLE 11 (continued) 


PER CENT 


MEDIAN YEAR OF SCHOOL 


STATE ENROLLED IN SCHOOL COMPLETED BY 19-YEAR-OLDS 
MALE FEMALE 
West Virginia 84.9 10.6 11.4 
Arizona 84.4 10.9 11.2 
North Carolina 84.4 10,0 TL. 
Alabama 84.2 9.6 10.6 
Texas 84.0 11.4 12.0 
Virginia 84.0 10.5, TIS 
Tennessee 83.6 10.0 10.7 
Mississippi 83:5 9.6 10.1 
Arkansas 83.4 9-9 10.9 
Alaska 82.8 11.1 9-9 
Georgia 81.5 9-3 10.6 
South Carolina ` 80.0 9.1 10.0 
Kentucky a 9-5 10.6 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Character- 
istics of the Population (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1952), Chap. C 
for each state, Tables 62 and 64, except Tables 36 and 38 for Alaska. 
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As is to be expected from these data, the extent of schooling also 
showed considerable variation. But in more than half of the states, over 
50 per cent of the young people had completed more than twelve 
grades of school. 

Even greater diversity in the extent to which youth are enrolled 
in school exists among large cities. Table 12 lists the ten highest and 
ten lowest ranking cities of 100,000 or more population in the per- 
centage of sixteen-year-olds enrolled in school in 1950. The range is from 
66.5 per cent in Fall River, to 97-4 per cent in Pasadena. Six of the ten 
top-ranking cities are in California and all except one are in states on 
the West Coast. Table 13 gives the median year of school completed, in 
1950 by all persons twenty-five through twenty-nine years of age in the 
highest and lowest ranking cities of 100,000 or more population. It reveals 
that in Berkeley half of the males of this age group had completed at 
least three years of college, while in New Bedford half of the males had 
completed less than two years of high school. It will be noted that a 
number of the high-ranking cities are seats of famous universities, 

Tables 11, 12, and 19 are presented, not to discredit any state or city, 
but rather to illustrate some of the problems confronting educators. What 
factors stimulate and encourage a large part of the youth of a community 
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or even of a state to continue in the secondary school until completion 
of the program are difficult to determine. Educational attainments of 
parents may be of major significance; the appeal of the educ ational pro- 


gram offered to the boys and girls of the community is undoubtedly a 
factor; the aspiration levels of youth, as well as of their parents, may be 


TABLE 12 


Ten Highest and Ten Lowest Cities of 100,000 or More Population 
in Percentage of Sixteen-Year-Old Youth Enrolled in School, 1950 


EE 


PER CENT OF 


CITY 16-YEAR-OLDS ENROLLED 
Pasadena, Calif. 97-4 
Berkeley, Calif. 97-0 
Long Beach, Calif. 95-8 
Portland, Oreg. 95-7 
Milwaukee, Wis. 94-6 
Oakland, Calif. 94-6 
Los Angeles, Calif. 94-2 
Spokane, Wash. 94-1 
Seattle, Wash. 94-0 
San Francisco, Calif. 93-9 
Dallas, Tex. 76.8 
Louisville, Ky. 76.5 
Norfolk, Va. 76.2 
St. Louis, Mo. 74-3 
Baltimore, Md. 73-9 
Providence, R.I. 72.2 
Atlanta, Ga. 70.6 
New Bedford, Mass. 68.5 
San Antonio, Tex. 68.3 
Fall River, Mass. 66.5, 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Char- 
acteristics of the Population, Pt. I, U.S. Summary (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1953), Chap. C, Table 179. 
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important; and the value systems, attitudes, and the actions of the child’s 
peer group may influence his decision about continuing his schooling. 
These are matters that need further study. In any case, these data confirm 
again the importance of making a thorough study of the situation in each 
local school system to determine desirable courses of action in school 
planning. 
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TABLE 13 


Highest and Lowest Cities of 100,000 or More Population 
in Median Level of School Completed 
by Those 25-29 Years of Age, 1950 
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CITY MEDIAN YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
MALE FEMALE 
Berkeley, Calif. 15.4 13.7 
Austin, Tex. 14.0 12.3 
Pasadena, Calif. 13.2 12.8 
Cambridge, Mass. 12.9 12.5 
Denver, Colo. Ley 12.5 
Minneapolis, Minn. 12.7 12.6 
Seattle, Wash. 12.7 12.6 
Los Angeles, Calif. 12.6 12.5 
Portland, Ore. 12.6 12.5 
Sacramento, Calif. 12.6 12.5 
Tulsa, Okla. 12.6 12.5 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 11.0 10.9 
Newark, N.J. 11.0 11.3 
St. Louis, Mo. 11.0 115 
San Antonio, Tex. 11.0 11.0 
Paterson, N.J. 10.9 iii 
Mobile, Ala. 10.7 11.6 
Camden, N.J. 10.5 10.8 
Baltimore, Md. 10.4. 10.8 
Savannah, Ga. 10.2 10.6 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10.0 10.5 
Fall River, Mass. 10.0 10.0 
New Bedford, Mass. 9-5 10.3 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II. Char- 
acteristics of the Population, Pt. 1, U.S. Summary (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1953), Chap. C, Table 181. 
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STUDIES OF PUPIL WITHDRAWAL AND FACTORS ASSOCIATED 
WITH DROPOUT 


Many school systems have made studies of the extent to which pupils 
drop out of high school before completing the program, and the reasons 
for such withdrawals or the characteristics of the pupils who did with- 
draw. Several such investigations will be reviewed here, not only to pre- 
sent facts about pupil withdrawal but to illustrate methods used to study 
the matter. 
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Retention in large cities. A thorough and comprehensive study of 
withdrawal was made by school officials in fourteen large citics of over 
200,000 population in cooperation with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation.6 A uniform method of pupil accounting was developed not only 
so that accurate and reliable data could be gathered but so that the re- 
sults would be comparable for all fourteen systems. The study took ac 
count of all changes in the membership of the class under investigation— 
the class that entered the high schools of these cities as ninth-graders in 
the fall of 1951. Withdrawals were classified as involuntary and voluntary. 
The former constituted withdrawals for reasons over which the school 
presumably has little or no control—physical disability, uneducability, 
draft into the Armed Forces, death, institutionalization, or “whereabouts 
unknown.” Voluntary withdrawal included those who dropped out for 
reasons over which the school has some control, such as entering em- 
ployment, being needed at home, enlisting in Armed Forces, marrying, 
dropping out without reason, or being unable to adjust. The study took 
account of pupils who transferred out of or into the school, and the base 
figure used to calculate rate of withdrawal was adjusted accordingly. 
Figure 2 shows the net effect of withdrawals on the class that entered the 
high schools of these fourteen cities as freshmen in September, 1951- 
This study covered between 150,000 and 200,000 pupils, including trans- 
fers in and out of the schools. Group B cities included New York, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia. 

This study shows that in eleven large cities of 200,000 to 1,000,000 
in population, 62.9 per cent of the pupils who entered the ninth grade 
in 1951, excluding transfers out of the school, were still in school by 
the end of the fourth year. In the three largest cities, 54.7 per cent re- 
mained by the end of the fourth year. The per cent in school at the end 
of each school year, by sex, is as follows: 


GROUP A CITIES GROUP B CITIES 
YEAR (200,000 TO 1,000,000) (OVER 1,000,000) 
BOYS GIRLS TOTAL BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 
End of 
First 91.9% 93.7% 92.8% 92.07% 94.8% 93.37% 
Second 78.0 82.0 80.0 72.1 80.2 75-9 
Third 66.9 71.6 69.3 57-9 68.0 62.6 
Fourth 60.2 65.4 62.9 49-5 60.7 54-7 


The high dropout rate of boys in the largest cities should be dis- 
turbing to educators. Less than half of the entering group of boys were 
still in school at the end of four years. 


ê David Segel and Oscar J. Schwarm, Retention in High Schools in Large Cities 


(US. Office of Education, Bulletin. 1957, No. 15; Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1957). 
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Figure 2. Decrease in Membership During a Four-Year Period Due to 
Involuntary and Voluntary Withdrawals, Fourteen Large City School Sys- 
tems. (Source: David Segel and Oscar J. Schwarm, Retention in High Schools 
in Large Cities.) 
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This study also gives us some additional insight into transfer. In 
the eleven school systems comprising the Group A cities, 21,939 pupils 
transferred in or out of the class under study during the four-year period. 
This is equivalent to 63.4 per cent of the 34,593 pupils in the initial 
ninth-grade class. However, only 5,792 pupils, or a number equal to 16.7 


per cent of the entering class, transferred out of the school system itself; 
the remainder represents transfers among schools in the same city, those 
who joined or left the group because of retardation or acceleration, and 
those who transferred into the group from other school systems. In the 
Group B cities, the number of transfers in and out of the study group 
during the four years was 59,889 pupils, equivalent to 58.3 per cent of the 
initial group. Those who transferred out of the school system completely 
numbered 12,740 during the entire four years, a number equal to 12.4 
per cent of the initial group. 

We have given considerable space to this study because it provides 
us with a very significant insight into dropout problems, and it illus- 
trates what school systems can do to study this problem. 

The St. Paul study. The St. Paul (Minnesota) school system made a 
somewhat similar study for all of the ten high schools in that city. The 
study covered pupils who entered the ninth grade in September, 1950, 
and hence would normally graduate in June, 1954.7 Pupils who enrolled 
in this class later were not included in the study, but those who trans- 
ferred, both within and without the system, were retained in the com- 
pilations. The study shows that only 23.3 per cent of these pupils 
dropped out of school during the entire four-year period, so that more 
than three of every four pupils entering the ninth grade in Saint Paul 
graduated from high school. The graduation rate for individual high 
schools, however, varied from 51.7 to 91.0o per cent. The dropout rate 
among boys was considerably higher than that for girls. 

A most interesting phase of the study reports on acceleration and 
retardation of graduates and dropouts. In terms of the normal age for 
entering the ninth grade (13 years and g months to 14 years and 8 
months), 49.3 per cent of the dropouts were retarded from one to three 
or more years; only 16.9 per cent of the graduates were retarded at all. 
On the basis of a group intelligence test, the study reports the median 
intelligence quotient (1.Q.) of the dropouts was 93.6; of the graduates, 
102.1. Almost two fifths (39.3 per cent) of the dropouts had I.Q. scores 
below go , on the other hand 7.5 per cent had scores of 110 or above. 

Dropout in a small city school. An even better rate of retention is 
shown in a study of a somewhat smaller school. The Austin (Minnesota) 
Junior-Senior High School made a study of dropouts in the class that 


_— TSt. Paul Public Schools, Dropout Study (St. Paul: Office of Secondary and Voca- 
tional Education, St. Paul Public Schools, 1955). 
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graduated in 1956.8 Those residing in Austin were included in the study 
at the beginning of the seventh grade; those from rural areas when they 
entered at the ninth grade. Of a total of 417 pupils thus classified as 
members of the class that graduated in 1956, 351, or 84.2 per cent, grad- 
uated. Only 13.2 per cent of the pupils from the city proper dropped 
out; among the pupils from the rural areas it was 24.0 per cent. 

These reports simply illustrate the procedures being used today in 
many secondary schools to study the problems related to withdrawal from 
school. They could be multiplied many times over. In fact, a number 
of state departments of education consider the collection of such data 
to be so important that they have published manuals for use by the 
schools in conducting dropout studies, The most extensive and best- 
known one is published by the state of Illinois.’ 

Factors associated with dropout. The reasons given by pupils them- 
selves and by school officials for withdrawal are well known. The list 
compiled in the St. Paul study is probably typical: 


Preferred work to school 

Not interested in school 

Reason unknown 

Marriage 

Armed services 

Poor attendance 

Need money to help family 

Want spending money 

In correctional institution part of time 
Work permit 10 


High school principals, in one extensive study, gave the following 
reasons for pupils’ withdrawal: 


Low intelligence 
Retardation 

Lure of a job 
Parental attitude 
Dislike of school 
Social maladjustment 
Broken homes 


Absence 11 


8 Doron L. Warren, Drop Out Study of the Class of 1956, Austin Junior-Senior 


High School (Austin, Minn.: Austin Public Schools, 1956). 

? Charles M. Allen, How to Conduct the Holding Power Study of the Illinois 
Curriculum Program (rev. ed.; Illinois Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 23; Spring- 
field, Ill.: State Department of Public Instruction, 1955). 

“St. Paul Public Schools, op. cit. 

“New York State Education Department, Drop Outs: The Cause and Gure 
(Albany: The Department, 1954)- 
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A Varied Program of Secondary Education Is Necessary to Serve the Basic 
Educational Needs of All Youth. An example of one aspect of such programs 
is illustrated by this class in machine shop practice. (Courtesy of the San 
Francisco Public Schools.) 


One of the most significant studies of factors associated with with- 
drawal from secondary school was made in Oregon.!2 On the basis of his 
analysis of the high school records of pupils who dropped out prior to 
graduation, of the recorded observations of teachers of these pupils, and 
of interviews with the pupils themselves, Stuart lists these as the signifi- 
cant factors associated with dropout: 

School records 

‘Tardiness (nine or more) 
Unexcused absences (three or more) 
LQ. score of go or below 
‘Two years older than his grade group 
Failure of a required course 
Failure in English 
Teachers’ observations 
Easily discouraged 
Lack of initiative 


“Brett Randall Stuart, “Factors in Voluntary Drop-Outs in Selected Public 
Secondary Schools in Oregon” (unpublished doctor's dissertation, University of Oregon, 
1955). 
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Lack of self-confidence 
Lack of interest in school 
Failure to participate in class 
Sullen in class 
Irresponsible in class 
Poor study habits 
Poor school spirit 
Pupil's own responses 
Expression of disinterest in schoolwork 
Discussion relating to possible termination of school attendance 
Lack of encouragement to stay 
Expressed preference of work to school 


Many high school staffs have established programs for the reduction 
of pupil withdrawals. The factors listed above serve as a means of locat- 
ing potential dropouts. In an effort to hold in school those who could 
profit from its program, both counselors and teachers then take steps 
to work with the pupils who are exhibiting these tell-tale signals of 
incipient withdrawal. This does not necessitate the lowering of appro- 
priate standards of work for other pupils; rather, it is a matter of 
endeavoring to put into practice our basic belief in equality of oppor- 
tunity for all. 


College Attendance by High School Graduates 
and the Manpower Problem 


Teachers have always been interested in the fullest possible de- 
velopment of the abilities and capacities of their pupils. One of the 
primary functions of public education in this country is to contribute 
to the fullest possible realization of the potentials of each boy and girl. 
As secondary school teachers we are greatly concerned about the kinds 
of careers our graduates choose and the uses to which they put their 
talents. In recent years our concern has been shared by many govern- 
ment officials, leaders in industry and business, college professors, and the 
parents of graduates. This nation is in the midst of a serious manpower 
Shortage in many socially critical areas, and citizens are looking: to the 
schools to assist in correcting the situation. Let us explore this problem 
briefly. It merits more detailed study by the advanced student of edu- 
cation, 


COLLEGE ATTENDANCE BY HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Tables g and 10 give us information about college attendance of 
American youth. In 1950 about 18 per cent of youth of the normal age 
Stoup had entered college: for the twenty-one-year-olds it was 18.2 per 
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cent; for the twenty-two-year-olds, 18.6; for the twenty-three-year-olds, 
18.7; and for the twenty-four-year-olds, 18.2 per cent. Some of these per- 
sons who had not entered college might have done so later, but the per- 


centage would probably not have been large. By 1957, the population 
survey of that date shows that slightly more than go per cent of all young 
adults, aged twenty through twenty-nine, had enrolled in college. In 
both tables, it will be noted that almost exactly one third of all high 
school graduates of a particular age group entered college. Attendance 
in college is defined by the Census Bureau as enrollment in an institu- 


tion that would lead to a college, university, or professional degree; at- 
tendance may be full time or part time, day or night. 

Several comprehensive studies of college attendance report about 
the same results. The Commission on Human Resources and Advanced 
Training, in a very authoritative report published in 1954, for example, 
estimated that 20.2 per cent of the appropriate age group entered col- 
lege.* Three demographers from this commission, in another report, 
projected estimated enrollments to the year 1968-1969. They believe that 
the percentage of high school graduates entering college will not in- 
crease during this period, so that the ratio of high school graduates who 
will enroll in college will stabilize at about 35 per cent. But they do 
estimate that the percentage of youth who will graduate from high 
school will increase, reaching 70 per cent by 1968. Thus the ratio of 
youth in the total population who go to college, will, consequently, in- 
ae approaching one fourth of the appropriate age group by that 

ate.14 

The Educational Testing Service, with the support of the National 
Science Foundation, made an extensive study of college plans and col- 
lege enrollment among twelfth-graders in public high schools in 1955 
The study included over 35,000 twelfth-grade students in 516 public 
schools located throughout the country. In a follow-up study of 6,369 
graduates from gg of these high schools in February, 1956, the Service 
found that 36.4 per cent of the boys and 27.4 per cent of the girls, oF 
31.8 per cent of the total group, had enrolled in college, either full time 
or part time.15 


Four state-wide investigations of college attendance also provide 
Sere 


* Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training, America’s Resources 
of Specialized Talent (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954), Table G-1. 

“Toby Oxtoby, Robert Mugge, and Dael Wolfle, “Enrollment and Graduation 
Trends: From Grade School to Ph.D.,” School and Society, 76:225-231 (October 11, 
1952). 

* Educational Testing Service, Background Factors Relating to College Plans and 


Enrollment Among Public High School Students (Princeton, N.J.: The Service, 1957) 
Chap. 3 and Table D-1, 
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valuable information on this subject. Daughtry 1 made a study of col- 
lege attendance among the high school graduates of 1955 in Kansas. His 
study included 613 of 649 public and private high schools in that state 
and reports were received on 19,349 graduates. Of this number, 40.4 per 
cent enrolled in a college or university the next fall. Another 6.0 per 
cent entered nurses’ training or business and trade schools. Among male 
graduates, college enrollment was 46.3 per cent; for females it was 34-3 
per cent. For high schools of over 475 enrollment, 50.1 per cent of their 
graduates enrolled in college the following fall; for high schools of 151 
to 475 enrollment, the percentage was 37.0; for high schools of 61 to 150 
enrollment it was 34.0; and for high schools of 60 pupils or less, college 
attendance was only 29.4 per cent. 

A similar study was made in Kentucky for graduates in 1956.17 Of 
22,575 graduates included in the study, 31.4 per cent enrolled in college 
the following fall. Attendance by graduates of white or integrated 
schools was 31.7 per cent and by graduates of Negro schools, 25.1 per 
cent. 

A New Hampshire study also covered the 1956 graduates of the 
public and private secondary schools of that state.18 Thirty-seven per 
cent of the public high school graduates enrolled in four-year or junior 
colleges the next fall, as did 32 per cent of the graduates of the accredited 
private academies. Among graduates of public schools of 100 or less 
enrollment, only 19 per cent enrolled in a four-year college; for high 
Schools of 101 to 300 enrollment, the figure was 22 per cent; and in high 
Schools of over goo, it was 25 per cent. 

Undoubtedly the most comprehensive study of college attendance 
by the high school graduates of a state was that completed in Wisconsin 
by the staff of the School of Education of the University of Wisconsin 
under a research grant from the United States Office of Education.” The 
study included 34,151 graduates of Wisconsin high schools in the spring 
of 1957, or about gs per cent of the number completing secondary school 
that year. 

The study showed that “About one-half of Wisconsin’s 1957 high 


school graduates were continuing to some type of education beyond high 
ore eee 

% Alex A, Daughtry, A Report on the Post-Graduation Activities of the 1956 
Kansas High School Graduates (The Emporia State Research Studies, Vol. V, No. 2; 
Emporia, Kansas: Kansas State Teachers College, 1956). 

* Kentucky Council on Public Higher Education, Kentucky High School Graduates 
Who Went to College: 1956 (Frankfort: The Council, 1957). f 

“New Hampshire State Department of Education, A Report on New Hampshire 
High School Graduates, Class of June 1956 (Concord: The Department, 1957). 

=J. Kenneth Little, A State- Wide Inquiry into Decisions of Youth About Educa- 
tion Beyond High School (Madison: School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
September, 1958). 
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school.” Relationships between college attendance and related back 
ground factors are about the same as those established in other studies, 
although this investigation showed that “The extent of the education of 
the parents appeared to have a stronger influence upon the decisions of 
their children than the occupation of the parent.” 

From these studies and from census data, we may reasonably con- 
clude that about one third of all high school graduates cnter college. 
This, then, becomes a major factor in planning the program and cur- 
riculum of the high school. Elsewhere this book discusses problems re- 
lated to college admission and the integration of the educational pro- 
gram in high school and college, but here the emphasis is on the fact 
that the whole problem of preparing high school pupils for college has 
taken on new dimensions in the last two decades. As secondary education 
became universal in the first quarter of the twentieth century, only a 
small part of the student body was interested in or planned to attend 
college. Throughout the 1920's and 1930's in many schools not more 
than 10 to 20 per cent of the graduating class continued into college. 

The educators of that day made much of the fact that they had to 
plan a program for all pupils, not just for the small proportion who 
entered college; today, educators must recognize that in many high 
schools, the college-bound group constitutes, in terms of future careers, 
the largest single component of the graduating class. In a very substan- 
tial proportion of the high schools throughout the country, more than 
half of the graduating class enters college—in many schools it is three 
fourths to nine tenths of the class. If one adds other types of educational 
agencies, such as schools of nursing, schools of cosmetology, business and 
trade schools, and the like, the percentage seeking advanced education 
becomes even higher. To repeat, the problem of properly relating high 
school and college, integrating their programs so as best to educate each 
child, is undoubtedly one of the major responsibilities facing educator 
today. 


WHICH GRADUATES ATTEND COLLEGE? 


The characteristics of high school graduates who enter college are 
now quite well established by numerous studies. Only the more impor 
tant factors associated with college attendance will be reviewed here. 

Academic ability, As is to be expected, graduates who rank highest 
on intelligence tests and school marks enter college in much greate! 
proportion than do those of lower ranks. In its significant study, the 
Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Study, utilizing data 
from the tests given by the military services during World War II t0 
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Over 10,000,000 service men, estimates the percentages of high school gradu- 
ates of various intelligence levels who enter college to be as follows: 


ARMY GENERAL PER CENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 
CLASSIFICATION TEST SCORE GRADUATES ENTERING COLLEGE 
78-82 16.0 
83-87 19.2 
88-92 22.4 
93-97 25.6 
98-102 28.8 
103-107 32.1 
108-112 35:3 
113-117 38.5 
118-122 41.7 
123-127 44.9 
128-132 48.0 
133-137 GER] 
138-142 54-5 
143-147 577 
148-152 60.9 
158-157 6go 
158-162 67.2 
163— 70.4 


The Educational Testing Service survey of high school graduates of 
1955 gave the following results: 


ABILITY GROUP ENROLLED IN COLLEGE 
BOYS GIRLS 
(Highest 10%) (75) (60) 
Upper 30% 60 46 
Middle 30% 36 26 
Lower 40% 17 14 


Sex. The data just listed point out another factor associated with 
college attendance: girls of equal ability levels do not enroll in as large 
4 proportion as do boys. This fact is confirmed by other studies of college 
attendance.20 

Family background. The occupation of the father, the educational 
level attained by the parents, and the general cultural level of the family 
are all significantly related to college attendance. These factors influence 


college attendance of the children in two ways: the financial ability of 
rr er 

® President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American 
Democracy, Vol. Il, Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity (Washington, 
DC: Government Printing Office, 1948), pp. 39-40. 
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the parents to send their children to college; and the influence of the 
general cultural and aspiration level of the family on college attendance. 
The Commission on Human Resources and Advanced ‘Training reports 
these relationships between occupation of the father and college attend- 
ance of the children: 


PERCENTAGE OF 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES OF 

FATHER’S OCCUPATION THESE PARENTS WHO ENTER COLLEGE 
Professional and semiprofessional 67 
Managerial 50 
“White collar” (clerical, sales, service) 48 
Farmer 24 
Factory, craftsmen, unskilled, and the like 26 


In addition, it must be kept in mind that the same general relation- 
ship holds true for high school graduation itself; hence the percentage 
of all youth whose parents fall in the “lower” occupational groups who 
enroll in college is even smaller than these figures indicate. The occupa 
tional level of the father is obviously a very important factor in de- 
termining college attendance. 

The Educational Testing Service study shows that of the male grad- 
uates in the high-ability group (top go per cent) whose fathers had at- 
tended college 81 per cent enrolled in college, but of the male graduates 
of the same ability levels whose fathers had not attended college only 
52 per cent entered. 

Racial and religious factors. High school counselors and specialists 
in higher education know all too well that high school graduates who 
are members of nonwhite races do not attend college in the same pro- 
portion as do white graduates of the same ability levels. Family factors 
are also a part of this same situation. Members of certain minority 
religious groups also find barriers erected to college admission. Both of 
these problems were studied by the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. 

Influence of high school friends and counseling. The study by the 
Educational Testing Service introduces two factors seldom considered 
before in analyzing factors associated with college attendance. It points 
out that graduates who stated that many of their close friends were also 
planning to attend college enrolled in college two or three times 4 
frequently as did graduates of the same ability levels who stated that 
few of their friends planned to attend. Whether like attracts like in this 
case, or whether the influence of the peer group is a strong motivational 
factor is not known. Also, those graduates who reported that they dis 
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cussed college attendance with teachers or a counselor were more apt to 
enroll than those who did not. 

It is quite apparent that a whole syndrome of closely related factors 
affects college attendance. High school teachers should be informed on 
the subject so that they may work effectively in the high school in stimu- 
lating and encouraging pupils to enroll in college who have the poten- 
tialities of benefiting properly from it. 


THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Much has been written in recent years about the serious shortage of 
people trained for service in the professions and in highly specialized 
occupations. Chapter 1 discussed the need for more teachers, and numer- 
ous reports have pointed out the shortage of highly trained workers in 
the scientific and engineering fields and other professions.21 Here, the 
subject will be examined only briefly in relation to the work of the high 
school. 

Our shortage of technical and professional manpower arises from 
three causes: (1) a huge increase in the demand for such personnel, partly 
due to the development of technology and of scientific advancement in 
modern life, partly due to the necessity of maintaining a proper com- 
petitive position with other nations of the world in the development of 
military weapons, and partly due to the rapid expansion in the popula- 
tion, who need and demand services provided by professional workers; 
(2) a disproportionately small group of young people entering the labor 
force at the present time, because of low birth rates during the depression 
years of the 1930's; ?? and (3) ineffectual use of persons who have talents 
and abilities to make significant contributions in the professional and 
scientific fields. 

Discussion of the first of these conditions is outside the scope of this 
book, and no one can now alter the number of young people who are 
error roe 

“Charles C, Cole, Jr, Encouraging Scientific Talent (New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1956). 

Educational Policies Commission, Manpower and Education (Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1956). 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Congress of the United States, Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Research and Development (Washington, D.C.: Government 


Printing Office, 1956), and Engineering and Scientific Manpower in the United States, 
Western Europe and Soviet Russia (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1956). 

The President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers, Second Interim Report to 
the President (Washington, D.C.: The Committee, 1957). 

= US. Department of Labor, Our Manpower Future—1955—1965 (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1957). 
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coming into the labor force at the present time. Hence our attention 
will be focused on the third factor in the manpower shortage. 

Even though college attendance, as pointed out previously, is amaz: 
ingly high in this country, when compared with that in earlier decades 
or with that in other countries at the present time, the statistics show 
that a significant percentage of the more able high school graduates does 
not enter college at all, and other studies show that the proportion re- 
maining until completion of a degree or a professional program is even 
much lower.** For example, the study by the Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training showed that at least 30 per cent 
of the most brilliant high school graduates do not even enter college. For 
graduates in the ranges of ability still above the average the percentage 
of those entering college drops to as low as 35. This fact prompted a 
presidential commission to conclude: 


Each year some 200,000 of the ablest young people fail to carry their education 
beyond high school due to lack of motivation, proper guidance or financial re- 
sources or to discriminatory barriers.24 


Cole *5 analyzes a large number of studies of attendance at college 
by superior students. Most of them confirm the general conclusion that 
from one third to one half of youth of high intellectual ability do not 
attend college, and that even a smaller number graduate from college. 
He presents data prepared for his report by Robert J. Havighurst that 
show that of every 100 boys in the top quarter of the population in in 
tellectual ability, that is, with I.Q. scores of 110 or higher, 48 now enter 
college, but only 35 complete the college course, 42 finish high school 
but do not enter college, and 10 do not finish high school. 

Although, of course, many able people who have never attended 
college can and do make significant contributions to American life, 
nevertheless this alarming failure of a large part of our capable young 
people to pursue a college course represents a serious loss in creative and 
productive talents to the American nation. Think of the many wonder 
ful teachers we might gain for our schools if these able young people 
chose to go to a teacher-training college, or the numbers of talented and 
well-trained scientists, engineers, doctors, ministers, statesmen, writers, 
journalists, and professional workers we might gain to carry on the 
activities and affairs of this nation if only a large proportion of them 
could be motivated to attend college, and means could be found to assis! 


those who needed financial support to complete the course. 
Seon 


* Robert E. Iffert, Retention and Withdrawal of College Students (U.S. Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1958, No. 1; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1958): 
“The President’s Committee on Education beyond the High School, Seco” 


Report to the President (Washington D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1957), P- 5 
* Cole, op. cit, pp. 57-85. 
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All of the many commissions, committees, and individuals studying 
our manpower problems agree that we as a nation must take major steps 
to ameliorate the situation. The secondary school is the key to a solution: 
through planning an educational program that will enable and stimulate 
each pupil to develop his talents and potentialities to the fullest and that 
will encourage the capable to continue their formal education in the 
colleges and universities.26 

What of the future? Shall we continue to face serious manpower 
shortages or does the amazing change in birth rates that took place after 
World War TI foretell the development of new problems? 


Predicted Increases in Secondary School Enrollment 


A stark reality facing all citizens generally who support our schools, 
as well as educators who must build, organize, and operate secondary 
schools for our youth, is the tremendous expansion that will occur in 
enrollments in the secondary schools, beginning in the late 1950's and 
extending into the foreseeable future. Some of the most significant prob- 
lems of secondary school administration and policy inhere in this situa- 
tion, and as teachers we should be fully informed about them. The start- 
ing point for analyzing future developments is the figures on births in 
this country, 


INCREASE IN SCHOOL POTENTIALS 


The number of babies born annually in the United States for the 
years from 1935 through 1958 is given in Table 14. Figure 3 presents 
these same data graphically, but adjusted higher to account for under- 
registration of births. These figures set the problem. In the 1930's, births 
averaged slightly less than 2,250,000 a year; by 1947, the number had 
increased by more than 1,250,000 annually, or to over 3,500,000. And by 
the last half of the 1950's, births reached the astounding figure of 
4,000,000 or more annually, almost double the number born twenty 
years earlier, 

The impact of this increase in births on the secondary schools may 
be illustrated by comparing the potential school population for the 
school years 1957-1958, 1964-1965, and 1969-1970. Recalling that the 
4ppropriate age group for the secondary school, grades 7 through 12, is 
youth aged twelve through seventeen, we see that the potential school 
Population for the 1957-1958 school year, the sum of the number of 
births for 1940-1945 was 16,147,938, not considering mortality or net 

* See especially Cole and the Educational Policies Commission for plans and recom- 
mendations, 


TABLE 14 
Registered Births in the United States, 1935-1958 


YEAR NUMBER YEAR NUMBER 
1958 4,202,000 @ 1946 3,288,672 
1957 4,254,000 4% 1945 2,735450 
1956 4,168,000 4 1944 2,794,800 
1955 4,047,295 1943 2,934,860 
1954 4,017,362 1942 2,808,996 
1953 3,902,120 1941 

1952 3,846,986 1940 

1951 3/750,850 1939 

1950 3.554.149 1938 2,286,962 
1949 3559-529 1937 2,203,337 
1948 3535-068 1936 2,144,790 
1947 3,699,940 1955 2,155,105 


* Provisional. 


Note: On the basis of sampling studies, the Bureau of Vital Statistics estimates 
that the actual number of births exceeds registered births by 2 per cent. 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Vital Statistics of the 
United States (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office). Annual reports. 
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Figure 3. Number of Births, United States, 1909-1958. (Source: U.S. Public 
Health Service, Health and Demography.) 
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migration change. On the same basis, for the school year 1964-1965 the 
potential population is 21,946,522; and for 1969-1970 it is 24,235,763. 
In contrast, the potential school population for 1952-1953 was 13,416,181 
youth. 


PROJECTED ENROLLMENTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The United States Bureau of the Census has projected school en- 
rollments to 1965, and the figures are startling in terms of the task ahead 
of the schools. Table 15 gives these figures, It should be noted that these 


TABLE 15 
Projected Enrollment in Secondary Schools, 1958-1965 4 


— ed 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL 
YEAR (GRADES 7-9) (GRADES 10-12) (GRADES 7-12) 
1958 7,888,000 6,156,000 14,044,000 
1959 8,378,000 6,491,000 14,869,000 
1960 9,043,000 6,689,000 15,732,000 
1961 9,659,000 6,858,000 16,517,000 
1962 9,894,000 7,386,000 17,280,000 
1963 9,932,000 8,050,000 17,982,000 
1964 10,126,000 8,550,000 18,676,000 
1965 10,458,000 8,691,000 19,149,000 


“Based on an increase in attendance consistent with increases shown by the 
census since’ 1910. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Projections of School Enrollment in the United 
States (Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 85; Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, December 7, 1953). 
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predictions are based on children already born and hence should reveal 
rather accurately enrollments that will probably materialize. The Census 
Bureau bases its predictions on the assumption that the percentage of 
youth enrolling in school will increase at the same rate that has prevailed 
since 1910, Thus it estimates that enrollment of fourteen-year-olds will 
increase from 94.8 per cent of the total group in 1950 to 95.5 per cent 
in 1965, and that of seventeen-year-olds from 68.2 per cent to 75.0 per 
cent. 

These figures show that enrollment in the junior high school 
grades (7-9) will increase from about 8,000,000 in 1958 to about 10,- 
500,000 by 1965, a gain of 2,500,000, or 30 per cent. In the senior high 
School the gain will also amount to about 2,500,000, or 40 per cent. So, 
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within eight school years from 1958 to 1965, we shall need to provide 
for añħ“additional 5,000,000 pupils, about as many as were cnrolled in all 
the secondary schools in this country in 1920. 

Figure 4 shows quite vividly the trends in enrollment in our second- 
ary schools ever since 1900 and what is predicted up to 1970. This graph 
dramatically illustrates the situation. In this chart, as in all the data 
presented here, grades 7 and 8 are included as a part of the secondary 
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Figure 4. Enrollment in Secondary School, 1900-1970. 


school, regardless of the organization of the school system, Until 197% 
we face in this country an annual increase of from about 500,000 t0 
9003000 pupils in our junior and senior high school grades. The impact 
such increases will have on the secondary schools is evident. ‘To provide 
space for this many pupils, until at least 1970 this country will need 
to build each year 1,000 to 2,000 new school buildings that will house a? 
average of 500 pupils; as was pointed out in Chapter 1, we shall need 
from 20,000 to 36,000 additional teachers each year merely to provide 
for required expansions in the staff; we shall need carloads upon cal 
loads of equipment, furniture, supplies, books, and the like. And, of 
Pra the schools must have much more money with which to do thes¢ 
things, 
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But the most challenging task of all will be to plan and carry out 
an educational program for every boy and girl enrolled that will be 
the best we can possibly provide in terms of our basic goals of education 
in America. 

While this is the picture for the country as a whole, the situation 
will vary greatly from community to community. It is for this reason 
that careful and exhaustive studies of potential enrollments in each 
community are necessary. Some communities are growing much faster 


“Well, Here We Are Back In School, Sort-Or 


Tae oe 


0 HERR LOCK 


from The Herblock Book (Beacon Press, 1952) 


than the country as a whole. This is true of cities that are having a rapid 
industrial expansion or have opened large factories or plants for new 
types of enterprises, such as atomic-energy plants, or are the sites of large 
Military installations, or are located in areas that are attracting large 
Migrations of population. On the other hand, some areas, obviously, are 
not growing as rapidly as the country as a whole. This seems to be the 
Situation particularly in rural sections of the country, but some cities 
are also being adversely affected. Most forward-looking school authorities 
have long since been conducting studies of potential school enrollments 
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and are well aware of the local situation in their respective communities 
and states.?7 


THE MANPOWER SITUATION 


In relation to our national manpower problem, discussed previously, 
Figure 5 gives us clues to the situation. Because of the huge increases 
in the number of births since World War II, the number of young men 
aged fourteen to twenty-four entering the labor force for the first time 
will increase by about 2,700,000 during the period from 1955 to 1965. 
But the “lean” generation, or perhaps we should think of it as the 
favored generation, born during the 1930's will result in a decrease of 
700,000 men aged twenty-five to thirty-four in the labor force during that 
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Figure 5. Change in the Number of Men in the Labor Force from 1955 t° 
1965 by Age Groups. (Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Our Manpower Future: 
1955-1965.) 


same decade. The number of workers aged thirty-five to forty-four will 
increase by only 600,000: this means that the country is witnessing 4 
decline in the number of workers in prime age groups for the most pro 
ductive output. Yet to meet the needs of a much larger group of young 
sters and of older people no longer in their most productive years, the 
demands for production and services are increasing greatly. This should 
mean that the demands for workers will enable young adults just com 
pleting our secondary school program to find employment quite readily; 
although general economic conditions will, of course, be a factor in the 
total situation. But the number of people available for service in thé 
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professions, such as teaching, research, engineering, medicine, dentistry, 
and the like, and for executive positions, will actually decline. How are 
we going to get teachers during this decade for the additional 500,000 
to 900,000 pupils who will enroll each year? 

Looking further ahead, one authority predicts that during the dec- 
ade 1965-1975 the labor force will increase by 13,000,000 workers to a 
total of 92.5 million. A substantial part of the increase, 3,500,000, will 
be in the number of men workers twenty-five to forty-four years of age.?8 
It is impossible to know whether the competition for jobs will become 
intense during that period, or whether the economy will readily absorb 
all who seek jobs, but it is apparent that the secondary schools will need 
to be fully alert to the dynamics of the situation and to plan accordingly. 
Because of this potential huge expansion in the labor force, pupils now 
in our schools who have the capabilities of succeeding in the professions 
and in intellectual pursuits should be encouraged to plan for careers in 
fields where opportunities for those qualified are great. 

Now that we have looked at the task confronting the secondary 
schools we are ready to consider fully the kinds of schools that should be 
established for American youth and the programs they should offer. 
Part II begins with such a discussion of the foundations of educational 
planning, 
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part two 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
IN AMERICAN LIFE 


The secondary school as a social institution is one of the 
great contributions of the American people to world 
culture of the present era. It is unique among all of the 
educational agencies of the world; it serves functions and 
fulfills purposes never undertaken at all in other nations. 
In the four chapters comprising Part Two, we will ex- 
amine in detail this great institution. 

The status of the secondary school will first be ap- 
praised. The role of the American high school in our cul- 
ture will be discussed. Considerable attention will be 
given to some of the problems facing us in secondary 
education at present, and to some of the issues that have 
arisen about its functions and purposes in today’s world. 

A proper understanding of the nature of secondary 
education in this country can only be obtained by a 
study of the historical roots of the high school, and of the 
concepts that have guided the development of secondary 
education since the first school was established early in 
the period of colonization. Hence Chapter 4 is a history 
of secondary education in this country. 

Any social institution, and especially one so closely 
related to the aspirations of the people as the school, 
is shaped by cultural forces that give expression to the 
beliefs, values, and expectations of the citizens. In Chap- 
ter 5, aspects of cultural life that mold the structure and 
program of secondary education in this country will be 
analyzed. 

Part Two concludes, logically, with a statement of the 


functions and purposes that such a school, shaped as itis 
by the citizens who establish and maintain it, should 
serve in our American culture. Goals and objectives for 
secondary education are stated, and emphasis is given to 
the fact that the school always exists to attain accepted 
goals and to function in certain ways. All educational 
planning must be based on a clear conception of these 
goals and functions. 


3 
The Secondary School Today 


Among the educational systems of the nations of the world, 
the secondary school in America is unique in its purposes, functions, 
structure, and program. It constitutes one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the American people in making effective the democratic ideals 
of our society. Fundamentally, the American people are immensely 
proud of their system of secondary schools and of the opportunities it 
provides all American youth. In this chapter, we shall consider the sec- 
ondary school as an institution and the place it occupies in American 
life, giving particular attention to its contributions to the realization 
of the American “dream,” as well as to some of its shortcomings in ful- 
filling its primary purposes and functions. 


What Is the Secondary School? 


Stated in its simplest terms, the secondary school is the agency for- 
mally organized by society to provide a systematic program of education 
for the adolescent members of the group after they have completed the 
elementary level of schooling. This statement is so general that it tells 
us little about the school; yet it is the only way we can properly define 
the institution in a single concept. It is not proper to define it as the 
agency designed to serve the educational needs of youth, for boys and 
girls may not enroll in it unless they have completed the program of 
elementary education; neither is it accurate to refer to it as a preparatory 
institution for college or university, for large numbers of adolescents 
enrolled do not take a college preparatory course. It is, in fact, the agency 
for providing formal education beyond the elementary school. 

This is the social institution that is such an important part of Amer- 
ican life. The data in Chapter 2 showed that practically every adolescent 
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enrolls in a secondary school, although a large proportion does not com- 
plete a program prescribed for graduation, Secondary schools are found 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, being readily accessible 
to almost every boy and girl in this country. In even our smaller towns 
and villages the local high school usually dominates the landscape, and 
constitutes a significant aspect of the life of the community. 

Secondary education is a major enterprise of the American people. 
More than 14,000,000 of our boys and girls are enrolled in the 28,000 
organized secondary schools of this nation; approximately 530,000 teach- 
ers are employed in these schools. In addition, 27,000 professional lead- 
ers serve as principals of the school, or as supervisory or staff personnel. 
Each of the forty-nine states has a state department of education that 
has general administrative and supervisory functions for the schools. In 
addition, institutions of higher learning provide special programs of 
professional training for the education of teachers for the secondary 
schools. And we should never overlook the efforts of a hundred thou- 
sand or more members of boards of education, who as representatives 
of the citizens have legal responsibilities for governing the schools of 
this country. Indeed, the secondary school constitutes a very significant 
aspect of American life. 


Types of Secondary Schools 


The program of secondary education in this country is broad and 
comprehensive, fulfilling a number of functions and objectives. More: 
over, since local school districts are granted a good deal of autonomy 
in the determination of educational plans and policies of their public 
schools, considerable diversity in organization, structure, and program 
of the secondary schools is found throughout the country. Also, in keep- 
ing with constitutional provisions and the laws of all of the states, non- 
public agencies are authorized to establish schools, so this adds to the 
types of secondary schools existing in the United States. 

A summary of types of schools extant in this country is presented 
in Table 16, but such a categorization needs explanation. In the fist 
place, the types listed are limited to secondary schools approved by the 
state to fulfill the requirements of compulsory attendance and to grant 
recognized high school diplomas. Many private trade and technical 
schools and other educational agencies of this type may offer programs 
of a level comparable to those available in regular schools, but they arè 
usually not recognized by the state as secondary schools, authorized t0 
grant diplomas comparable to those of public schools. Parochial schools 
are those controlled and operated by religious denominations; independ- 
ent schools may be affiliated with religious groups, but each functions 
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independently, usually under the control of its own board of trustees. 

By a comprehensive secondary school we mean one that offers a 
broad, diversified program designed to meet common educational needs 
of all pupils and also to serve a variety of individual interests, talents, 
and needs. Such a high school would offer college preparatory subjects, 
a general course of study, and one or more specialized programs, such 
as art, science, trades, homemaking, and the like. A vocational school 
offers extensive programs of training for various occupations, but it also 
usually offers considerable work in the area of general education. A 


TABLE 16 
Types of Secondary Schools in the United States 


STG E 


TYPES PUBLIC NONPUBLIC 
PAROCHIAL INDEPENDENT 


Regular high schools (grades 9-12) 


Comprehensive C Cc ¢c 
Vocational UC UC 
Specialized UC 
Restricted general Cc Cc Cc 
Senior high schools (grades 10-1 2) 
Comprehensive 3 Cc 
Vocational UC 
Junior high schools (grades 7-9) @ 
General G C 
Comprehensive UC 
Junior-senior high schools (grades 7-1 2) 
Comprehensive Cc UC 
Restricted general (6) UC UC 
Evening or part-time (usually ungraded) 
Comprehensive UC 
Vocational UC 
Extended secondary schools (grades 13—14) 
General UG UC UC 
Technical UC 


High school-community college 
(grades 7-10 and 11-14) 
Comprehensive uc 


Code: C—A common type 
UC—An uncommon type 
Blank space—Rare or nonexistent 
“Some junior high schools have different grade organization, such as grades 7 and 
8 or even 6 through 8. 
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specialized high school is one “designed to meet the needs, interests, 
abilities, and terminal aims of a particular segment of the adolescent 
population.” 1 Examples of such schools, all in New York, are the Bronx 
High School of Science, The High School of Music and Art, The Central 
Commercial High School, and the Brooklyn High School of Automotive 
Trades. A general high school is one that limits its offering to the tradi- 
tional academic subjects and perhaps a few introductory courses in the 
areas of special interest, such as homemaking, typing, and industrial 
arts. A restricted general high school is one that, because of size or 
policy, limits its program to courses in general education, with perhaps 
a very few electives. 

Extended secondary schools are included among the types, but few 
of these are truly secondary schools. The junior college is an accepted 
part of the American educational structure, but only about 650 of all 
types have been established. Most junior colleges are institutions of 
higher learning, but some are organized as a part of the program of 
secondary education and are accepted as a part of the common school 
system. A few communities have reorganized the secondary program 
into two institutions comprising grades 7 through 14. The high school 
constitutes grades 7 through 10 and the college grades 11 through 14. 

Thus considerable diversity exists among the secondary schools as 
to type, and in Chapter g we shall see that the curriculum varies con- 
siderably as to comprehensiveness and the nature of the program, but 
all together these things constitute secondary education in America. We 
have no rigid, uniform pattern of secondary education, even within 
the same state or city; yet all of our schools do have one thing in common: 
universal acceptance of the function of contributing properly to the 
wholesome, worthy development of boys and girls. In actual practice, 
then, programs of secondary education are much more alike than unlike 
throughout the nation. And this seems quite desirable, since boys and 


girls everywhere are much alike and have many educational needs that 
are common to all. 


Significance of Secondary Education in American Life 


Citizens of this country have always had a sublime faith in the 
contributions which education can make to the realization of the Amer- 
ican dream. Even in colonial times, as we shall see in the next chapte, 
some of the colonies had made provisions for the systematic education 
of the youth. But with the establishment of the new nation, our great 


"Board of Education of the City of New York, Specialized High Schools in New 
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patriots foresaw that the education of the citizenry was essential. Wash- 
ington, for example, mentioned this in his famous Farewell Address: 


Promote then as an object of primary importance, Institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.2 


John Adams, with his keen understanding of the problems facing 
this nation as it undertook a great experiment in democratic govern- 
ment, said: 


‘The instruction of the people in every kind of knowledge that can be of 
use to them in the practice of their moral duties as men, citizens, and Christians, 
and of their political and civil duties as members of society and freemen, ought 
to be the care of the public, and of all who have any share in the conduct of 
its aflairs, in a manner that never yet has been practiced in any age or nation. 
The education here intended is not merely that of children of the rich and 
noble, but of every rank and class of people, down to the lowest and poorest. 
It is not too much to say that schools for the education of all should be placed 
at convenient distances and maintained at public expense.’ 


And so, throughout America we do have schools, including sec- 
ondary schools, “at convenient distances and maintained at public ex- 
pense.” The citizens of this nation have long believed that if we are 
to have freedom, equality, and self-government we must have a strong 
system of public education. The American secondary school is the out- 
growth of this concern. Today, every boy or girl in America capable of 
benefiting from a program of education has the opportunity to attend 
a public high school established by his community. In fact, all of the 
states had passed laws that compelled attendance in school, at least 
through the early years of adolescence, although recently in the struggle 
over segregation several southern states have repealed such laws, and 
others have special provisions on attendance. One of the prime char- 
acteristics of the American culture is this faith in the power of educa- 
tion to free the individual so that he may properly guide his own des- 
tinies, develop his potentialities so that he may attain to the fullest his 
own happiness, and be a moral and upright citizen capable of govern- 
ing himself. Our challenge as teachers in the secondary schools is to ful- 
fill this faith, to make the secondary school the finest institution possible 
for the attainment of American ideals. 
or 

*John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Writings of George Washington from the Original 
Manuscript Sources (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1940), Vol. XXXV, 
230. 
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EXTENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLING 


Some understanding of the faith of the American people in the 
secondary school may be gleaned by considering the extent to which 
young people take advantage of their opportunities to attend. Table 17 
presents information on the educational attainments, as indicated by 
highest grade of school completed, of our young people in 1950, and a 
comparison with 1940. The age groups selected comprise those young 
adults who, with few exceptions, are no longer enrolled in the common 
schools, so the percentages reveal rather accurately the amount of school- 
ing through the secondary level attained by young people in recent years. 
While it will be noted that from 14.8 per cent of the twenty-one-year- 
olds to 9.g per cent of the twenty-four-year-olds were still attending 
school in 1950, Table 6 in Chapter 2 showed that only 3.3 per cent of 


TABLE 17 


Level of Schooling of the American People: 
Percentage of Persons of Selected Ages Who Have Completed 
Various Levels of School, 1950 and 1940 


aama 


LEVEL OF SCHOOLING ATTAINED YEAR AGE 21 22 23 24 2529 
Completion of elementary 1950 92:3 921 gig g8 915" 
school (grade 6) 1940 91:9 91.5 91.6 91-4 go.6 
Completion of junior high 1950 750) FRED ey 748 73a 
school (grade g) 1940 68.6 67.5 66.3 64.7 599 
Completion of high school 1950 53-6 52.3 bla 50.9 SN 
(grade 12) 1940 45-4 446 43.3 423 378 
Some college work 1950 18.2 18.6 18.7 182 17:5 
1940 12:8 12.8 12.5 12.5 18: 
Four years or more 1950 2.6 4.9 6.3 Ga 75 
of college 1940 2.1 3-9 4.8 53 58 
Median year of school 1950 Eee aai aza IRA 
completed 1940 114 1162) 11.0 10.9 10:3 
Per cent still attending school 1950 14.8 12.4 10.4 g3 66 
1940 Ro EE ag 


* Distribution of total for grades 5 and 6, given in Table 115, based on same ratio a 
for those 24 years of age, given in Table 114. 
*Data not available, 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Character 
istics of the Population, Pt. I, US. Summary, Chap. C, Tables 111, 114, and 115, and 
Population: 1940, Vol. IV, Characteristics by Age, Pt. I, US. Summary, Tables 13, ED 
15, 18, 20, and 23 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1953 and 1943): 
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this total group were enrolled in the common schools. Thus even if 
some of them did go on to finish the next higher level indicated in 
Table 17, it would have little effect on the figures given for the per- 
centage completing junior high school or high school. 

From these data we see that slightly more than one half of all the 
young people in this country of secondary school age during the decade 
1941-1950 graduated from high school. Three fourths of them completed 
the junior high school program. Certainly this is a remarkable record, 
and an expression of faith in the American secondary school. More- 
over, this desire of the American people to obtain a secondary education 
is attested by the increase in attendance that has occurred. In the 1950 
census, the younger age groups show a higher percentage of completion 
of high school than do the older groups. An increase of 1.3 per cent in 
graduation rates by the twenty-one-year-old group over the twenty-two- 
year-olds seems significant. But much more striking is the extent to 
which young adults enumerated in 1950 had completed high school 
than had the corresponding age groups in the 1940 census. The increase 
amounts to about 8 percentage points, except for the 25-29 age group, 
in which instance it is 13.9. Clearly, more and more of our young people 
are remaining in school until graduation from the twelfth grade. The 
gain in the median number of years of school completed is also evi- 
dence of this fact. 

Pertinent to our discussion of secondary education is a considera- 
tion of the extent to which young people continue their education in 
institutions of higher learning. Table 9 shows that in 1950 a little over 
18 per cent of the appropriate age group were enrolled in college. For 
the 25~29-year-old group the figure was slightly less, 17.5 per cent. These 
figures would indicate that about one third of all high school graduates 
entered college in or just before 1950. This, too, is a significant as well 
as a remarkable record of educational attainment. The increase in college 
attendance between 1940 and 1950 is phenomenal, amounting to al- 
Most a 50 per cent increase in the proportion of young adults entering 
college, 

Indeed, the significance of secondary education in American life 
is indicated by the extent to which the young citizens of this country 
have benefited from its program. 


RELATION OF INCOME TO AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING 


Certainly few thoughtful people would accept the fact that persons 
with higher levels of education have, on the average, larger incomes as 
à primary justification for establishing a program of free, universal 
secondary education in this country; yet it does show in some degree 
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at least the significance of secondary schools in American life. Higher 
relative incomes result in higher material standards of living with 
whatever advantages they bring in society. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has made a study of the relationship between levels 
of schooling and income, farm production, retail sales, magazine circula- 
tion, political activity, and economic attitudes. On the basis of evidence 
presented in the 1950 United States Census it concludes: 


There is a direct relationship between education level and earning power and, 
therefore, buying power in our total American economy.4 


Relationships between the amount of schooling acquired by people 
and their income are shown in Table 18. These data are based on the 


TABLE 18 


Incomes of Male Persons 35 to 54 Years of Age, 1949: 
Percentage of Males Reporting Various Amounts of Income, 
Classified According to Highest Level of School Completed 


 eeEeEeeeEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEeEeEeEFEFEFEFEFESESESEeee 
INCOME LEVELS ELEMENTARY HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE 


1-8 YRS. 1-3 YRS. 4 YRS. 1-3 YRS. 4 OR MORE YRS. 


35-44 years old 


Less than $3,000 64.5 44.3 33.6 25-4 15-4 
3,000-3,999 19.3 28.0 28.7 24.0 15.0 
4,000—4,999 6.9 13.1 15.9 17.6 15-6 
5,000—5,999 a 5-5 8.0 10.8 13.6 
6,000-6,999 1.0 2.1 3-2 5.6 8.7 
7,000-9,999 0.8 1.7 3.1 6.1 12.1 
10,000 or more 0.6 1.3 2.5 55 13-4 
45-54 years old 

Less than $3,000 61.2 44:3 32.5 27.6 16.4 
3,000-3,999 19-5 24.5 284 19.1 129 
4,000—4,999 8.0 12.5 14.7 14.7 12.1 
5,000-5,999 3-4 6.3 9.0 9-9 iq 
6,000-6,999 1.4 2.5 4-4 6.1 79 
7,000-9,999 1.3 2.6 4.6 4.2 12.5 
10,000 or more Tet 2.6 5.2 9.0 19-1 


Noie: Some men did not report income; hence percentages do not total 100. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. IV, Special Re- 
ports, Pt. V (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1953), Chap. B, “Educa 
tion,” Table 13. 
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1950 census, in which people were asked to report on income received 
during the year 1949. The percentage distribution of males from 35 to 
54 years of age, the most productive years, classified according to income 
reccived and highest level of school completed, is given in the table. 

seginning with the $5,000 level of income, in every instance the 
higher the level of schooling completed, the larger the percentage of 
men earning these top incomes. Of men 3s to 44 years of age in 1950, 
only 5.1 per cent of those that had completed no more than elementary 
school earned $5,000 or more in 1949; but 10.6 per cent of those who 
had completed up to one to three years of high school earned this amount 
and 16.8 per cent of those who had graduated from high school but 
had taken no college work earned $5,000 or more. ‘Twenty eight per 
cent of those who had taken some college work fell in these salary 
brackets, and almost one half, 47-8 per cent, of the men who had com- 
pleted four or more years of college earned $5,000 or more. Much the 
same findings apply to the 45-54 age groups. Two officials of the Bureau 
of the Census estimate that “a man with a college degree may receive 
approximately $100,000 more income during the economically most ac- 
tive years of his life than a man whose education stopped with high 
school graduation.” 5 

Although no claim should be made that these larger incomes result 
from additional schooling, whatever may be any causal relationship, the 
figures do give additional evidence of the significance attached to edu- 
cation in the United States. 


Achievements in Secondary Education 


The significance of schools in our nation has been well stated by 
Henry Steele Commager, the eminent historian, in his thought-provok- 
ing analysis of our educational system: 


No other people ever demanded so much of education as have the American. 
None other was ever served so well by its schools and educators.® 


The Educational Policies Commission has assessed our interest in 
education thus: 


The American people, perhaps more than any other people of history, have 
long believed in the general beneficence of this process [organized education]. 
They are fond of regarding universal education as one of the most characteristic 
expressions of their genius. . . . For generations they have led the world in 
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equalizing educational opportunities and particularly in opening the doors of 
secondary and higher institutions to all desiring and able to attend.7 


As we undertake our detailed study of secondary education in the 
United States in this book, consideration should be given the ways in 


FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 
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Hy Rosen, Times-Union, Albany, New York 


which secondary schools have “served so well.” The American people 
have accomplished much in the development of our unique system of 
secondary schools. Obviously, these attainments have been based on a 
universal program of free elementary education; hence many of these 
are fully intertwined with the program of those schools. But here we 
will single out those achievements that reach fruition through the pro- 
gram of secondary education as well as those that are distinctly the prod- 


uct of the upper schools themselves. 
a 


"Educational Policies Commission, The Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1941), p. 43. 
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r. Establishing a system of universal, free, public secondary schools 
open to all. This is certainly an outstanding achievement of the Amer- 
ican system of public education. The United States has long led the 
other nations of the world in making secondary education generally 
available to all youth. Enrollment is free and open to all boys and girls 
upon the completion of a program of elementary education. Barriers to 
admission are not arbritarily erected and the secondary school stands 
ready and willing to accept all youth who enter its doors, and it en- 
deavors to provide them with the best education possible. 

In addition to this system of public schools, nonpublic groups are 
also privileged to establish secondary schools that are devoted to the 
achievement of the same basic goals for the education of youth. 

Our society not only has established a system of free, public sec- 
ondary schools open to all; it considers schooling for adolescents so im- 
portant that every state has laws that compel attendance in school 
through the fifteenth or sixteenth year of age or in a few states, even the 
seventeenth or eighteenth, except for certain modifications in com- 
pulsory attendance laws made in some states recently as a result of the 
segregation issue. (See page 684.) Secondary schooling is an accepted part 
of the life of every American youth. 

2. Providing opportunities for youth to develop their individual 
potentialities and capabilities. As a result of our system of free, sec- 
ondary schools, each adolescent in this country has the opportunity to 
develop his own potentialities and talents. Broad and comprehensive 
programs of secondary education are available to youth throughout the 
land, with all eligible to benefit from them. Enrollment in particular 
types of program, such as college preparatory, vocational, creative, sci- 
entific, and the like, is not determined on the basis of station in life, 
Social position, future prospects, or similar undemocratic standards. 
Moreover, no youth is forced to pursue a predetermined course of study 
selected by officials on the basis of the immediate interests of the state. 
The capabilities, potentialities, and interests of the boy or girl are the 
primary consideration in guiding him into particular courses of study, 
and if the pupil insists on taking a specialized course in spite of the ad- 
vice of the school, he is usually permitted to do so. 

The high school is a cross section of American life, with every boy 
and girl given an opportunity to excel in terms of his individual talents. 
The Educational Policies Commission, in its excellent analysis of public 
education in America, Public Education and the Future of America, 
illustrates this point effectively by printing the line-up for a football 
Same between two high schools: 8 
rrr 

ë Educational Policies Commission, Public Education and the Future of America 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1955), p. 69. 
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LINEUP 
CENTRAL HIGH East Hicu 
Oleson LE Veccinni 
Dumbrowski LY MacGregor 
Smith LG Kamaala 
Okada C de Souza 
Valdez RG Schmidt 
Washington RT Kerchevsky 
Descartes RE Cabot 
Gottlieb QB Van Antwerp 
Riley LH Chin 
Adamatoulous RH Aroulian 
Llewellyn FB Smythe 


Billie Davis, who dubs herself “The Hobo Kid,” tells what the great 
American school system came to mean to her as a child of destitute, 
itinerant parents, and in her heart-warming tribute to the American 
public schools, she said: 


. .. That because of you [teachers], because of our school system, I am not a 
hobo any more, but I am a citizen, clean and smooth, equal to other citizens, and 
I live in a house.® 


The Committee for the White House Conference on Education, 
appointed by President Eisenhower, takes much the same position in 
its report to the President: 


. the schools have become the chief instrument for keeping this nation the 
fabled land of opportunity it started out to be. . . . Schools free men to rise 
to the level of their natural abilities. . . . The schools stand today as the chief 
expression of the American tradition of fair play for everyone, and a fresh start 
for each generation.10 


Providing youth opportunities to develop individual potentialities 
necessitates a broad, comprehensive program of secondary education. 
Within the resources and facilities available, our high schools have et 
deavored to do this. Provision must also be made for the varying abilities 
of pupils. Studies have shown that the abilities of pupils are distributed 
from low to high on the basis of a “normal curve.” Hence, instruction, 


*Billie Davis, “I Believe in Our Public Schools,” in American Association of 
School Administrators, Building Americans in the Schools (Official Report, 8oth Con- 
vention, 1954; Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1954), p. 145- 

“The Committee for the White Conference on Education, 4 Report to the 
President (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1956), p. 4. 
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to be appropriate, must be adapted to these variations in ability in all 
phases of the program. The modern secondary school has found this to 
be one of its most difficult problems, but certainly it is doing a far better 
job of gearing the learning activities to the individual abilities of each 
pupil than any school system any place in the world has ever done be- 
fore. For at least three decades educators have been struggling with 
this problem in educational planning, and we are further along in 
solving it than ever before. 

Sloan Wilson, not a professional educator, but a novelist, sums up 
this significant development in American education thus: 


Every year more and more pupils sought admittance to the high schools. A 
high school education was part of the American dream, and people in those days 
dreamed hard and fruitfully. . . . The theories of professional educators did not 
instigate the great change in public education—it was the demand of the public, 
insistently voiced through every school board in the land. And what the public 
wanted was perfectly clear: a high school education for every American child. 

But all children aren’t capable of a straight classical program, plenty of 
educators objected. Well all right, the answer came; most children are capable 
of acquiring some education, aren’t they? Give each child as much as you can, 
Don’t kick them out of school. It’s a disgrace to be kicked out of school, and 
schools shouldn’t be in the business of disgracing children. Just keep all the 
children, and give them as much as possible.11 


3. Advancing knowledge and the cultural life of the people. It is 
apparent that if the program of secondary education is soundly formu- 
lated and if a large proportion of our young people participate in it, 
the cultural level of the people will be enhanced. Certainly it is much 
better for each of us Americans to be a member of a social group in 
which three of every five young people complete a program of secondary 
education and about nine of every ten undertake such a program than 
a member of a group in which only 10 to 15 per cent of the young people 
‘ven enter a secondary school and even fewer complete its program, 
as is true today even in many of the advanced nations of the world. The 
people of the United States have achieved the highest level of education 
in the history of the world and it seems evident that their cultural level 
has thereby been advanced. Of course, the nature and character of the 
educational program as well as its extent is a crucial factor in advancing 
the cultural and intellectual attainments of the people, and in general 
the kind of education provided in secondary schools throughout the 
Country has been formulated to advance knowledge and raise the cul- 
tural standards of the people. 

The secondary schoo] has contributed to the advancement of knowl- 


Sr ea ree i A 3 
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edge. In our unitary, ladder system of education, it provides a very 
significant and basic part of the education of young people who later 
become scholars in all fields of endeavor. Often it is because of an interest 
developed during high school days in a particular subject area that young 
people go on to specialize in that field in undergraduate and graduate 
study. It is in the secondary school that the pupil has an opportunity to 
become acquainted with and explore a number of fields of knowledge, 
and to test his interests and evaluate his talents and capabilities in possi- 
ble areas of specialization. Great scholars, statesmen, scientists, teachers, 
and creative artists may come from any walk of life, and the free and 
unselective American high school is usually the social institution by 
which young people become aware of their talents and are stimulated 
to develop them. 

4. Producing a unified, enlightened, competent citizenry. Together, 
the elementary and the secondary schools have educated a citizenry that 
has been remarkably successful in creating and operating a democratic 
government. As our great statesmen from the earliest days of independ- 
ence have repeatedly pointed out, an informed and educated citizenry 
is essential if government by the people is to flourish. Our schools have 
served us well in this respect. They have taught American ideals and 
traditions, and imbued the young with a love and respect for our great 
nation. The secondary school has given youth a basic understanding 
of our system of republican government and of the rights and the re- 
sponsibilities of the citizen. 

Our system of free, public education has enabled the children of 
the tens of millions of immigrants who came to our shores in the past 
century as well as many of their parents themselves to become quickly 
Americanized and to unite together through common bonds of under- 
standing and insight. For most of these children the secondary school 
has undoubtedly been the chief agency in opening wide the doors of 
opportunity and in enabling them to enjoy the fruits of democracy. It 
has exemplified and taught to all its pupils the principles of fair play: 
of equality of Opportunity, of respect for human personality, and of 
concern for human welfare. It has inculcated a high level of moral values 
and unified the American people through developing allegiance to hu 
man rights. 

5. Contributing to the development of a productive and creative 
society. The productive genius of the American people is unprecedented, 
and the secondary school has contributed greatly to this accomplishment 
To achieve such marvels of production, producers—farmers, workers, 
managers—must be educated. The American worker is better educated 
than any other in the world. Working with him in a coordinated effort 
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to attain such high levels of production are managers, scientists, engineers, 
and other specialists, all beneficiaries of our secondary schools. 

While creative genius may not be the product of formal education 
as such, nevertheless it seems a safe assertion to say that our secondary 
schools contribute to the artistic life of the people in a significant manner, 
Our programs in music and art are developing higher levels of apprecia- 
tion among many youth of this country, and are enabling those with 
talent to discover and develop their abilities. 

6. Fostering a respect for the individual and developing his ability 
for self—direction. This achievement in the field of secondary education 
is closely correlated with the provisions made for individual develop- 
ment, discussed in the second item of this list, but here emphasis is 
given to the extent to which the secondary schools of this country em- 
phasize the development of a self-directing, self-disciplined person and 
contribute to an acceptance of the concept of individual worth. It is 
conceivable that secondary schools could provide for the development 
of individual potentialities and capabilities, yet do it so arbitrarily 
and authoritatively as to abrogate individual rights and freedom of 
action. 

The concern of the American secondary schools for the integrity 
of the individual is illustrated by the broad and comprehensive cur- 
riculum provided for pupils. Rather than force all pupils to take a 
single prescribed program, our high schools offer a choice among several 
basic courses of study, and usually a number of elective subjects within 
these elected programs. Also, instruction is geared to the varying ability 
levels of pupils, either through grouping methods in assigning class 
sections or in adapting the work of a single class to the achievement 
levels of the various pupils. A single set of arbitrary, rigid standards 
is not applied indiscriminately. Most high schools have developed guid- 
ance programs of one kind or another through which the school seeks 
to guide the individual development of the adolescent, helping him with 
important life problems, guiding his choices of educational programs, 
and providing special services, such as psychological and psychiatric 
counsel, when seriously needed. 

The broad program of extraclass activities that has been sponsored 
by the secondary school gives further evidence of our concern for the 
individual, for through such activities many pupils have opportunities 
to develop talents and abilities, as well as to gain desirable experiences 
in social living. Such activities as athletics, music, dramatics, school as- 
semblies, school paper and yearbook, special-interest clubs, and the like, 
have enabled many adolescents to explore and develop special talents 
as well as to have valuable developmental experiences. 
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But what seems to many thoughtful people as one of the major 
achievements in secondary education is the cultivation of self-discipline, 
self-direction, and self-assurance among its pupils. While we cannot dis- 
regard the fact that the development of personality and behavior patterns 
is the product of the total culture, and particularly the home environ- 
ment, nevertheless the modern secondary school contributes significantly 
to the development of behavior patterns among its pupils. Modern edu- 
cation is based on the concept that pupils learn what they experience 
with meaning and purpose, and the school has provided varied and chal- 
lenging experiences to youth in making decisions, in directing their 
own activities, in coping with situations, in choosing courses of action 
for personal behavior, and in clarifying moral values. And youth gen- 
erally profit immeasurably from these opportunities in terms of per- 
sonal development. 

Although much concern is expressed about delinquency among youth 
today, less than five of every hundred get into serious trouble. If the 
secondary school is to be blamed for these social failures, then by the 
same token it should be given credit, and much credit, for the ninety-five 
who are such competent, upright, morally sound citizens, Young people 
are growing up in a very complex world, in which many conflicts in 
value patterns exist and in which social and emotional tensions are great. 
Contrast the life of a twenty-one-year-old today with that of a young 
adult of forty or fifty years ago. Our young man may have already served 
in the armed services under conditions of military life, and perhaps in 
some far-off place in another continent; he lives in the age of the air- 
plane, radio, television, atomic energy, high-speed automobiles, and 
electronic devices of all types. None of this confronted his counterpart 
of forty or fifty years ago. Most of them lived very simple lives, often never 
leaving the county in which they grew up. When we consider all of this 
our pride in the American secondary school increases, for it has helped 
youth live in a modern world and yet be masters of their own destinies. 
Not only must the modern secondary school instill knowledge and ad 
vance the intellectual development of youth, it must enable youth to live 
wholesomely in this complex era of history. 

7. Adapting to changing social conditions. Two types of changes 
have greatly influenced the development of secondary education in this 
country. First has been the change in society itself. Life in America today 
is much different from the life of fifty years ago and we as a people face 
many different and vastly more complex social, economic, and political 
problems. Second has been the change in the composition of the high 
school student body itself. The nature of this change has been fully 
spelled out in Chapter 2. 

One of the remarkable things about secondary education in this 
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country has been the way in which it has adapted its program to both of 
these changes. The organization of secondary education itself has been 
altered to include the junior high school, and in some instances the 
community college. 

But the most significant change has occurred in the curriculum of 
the school, Contrast the program of studies of a high school of fifty years 
ago with the program for the same school today. The offerings of most 
city high schools have been broadened greatly; the subject matter in- 
cluded in the courses and the types of learning activities in which pupils 
engage have been expanded. Similarly, the goals of the school have been 
extended, so that today we not only stress acquisition of knowledge and 
basic skills, but emphasize as well the development of character, traits of 
good citizenship, value patterns basic to democratic living, healthful 
living, ability to establish a good home, and vocational competency, 
Secondary education is much more comprehensive now. 

8. Utilizing teaching methods based on research and the known facts 
about learning. A large body of research on the psychology of learning 
and teaching methods has provided a solid base for organizing and 
guiding learning experiences in today’s secondary school. Most teachers 
are quite adept at using methods which exemplify to a high degree prin- 
ciples based on these studies. Purposeful and significant learning activities 
are planned for pupils, and a high level of learning is attained. Caswell, 
in pointing out the improvement in teaching methods, stated: 


To a greater extent teachers endeavor to teach directly for the goals they are 
after; they consider the interests of pupils of major importance; they have little 
faith in the value of memorizing facts for their own sake; they attempt to guide 
pupils in activities that incorporate in their actual living the goals the school 
is seeking.12 


Modern teachers try to make sure that learning experiences in the 
school are meaningful and significant to pupils. To do this they often 
have pupils share in planning their class activities, and make them active 
Participants in classroom projects, such as committee work, panel dis- 
Cussions, research activities, discussion, preparation of reports, experi- 
Mentation, demonstration, and the like. 

9. Making available good teaching resources and equipment. Al- 
though this achievement may be of relatively minor importance, yet it is 
Well to call attention to the rich variety of good teaching materials and 
equipment now available for pupils. Modern textbooks are of high qual- 
ity; Many audiovisual materials are available for use in classes; tools and 
machines of the latest design are used in appropriate courses; a variety 
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of equipment and supplies is available for experimentation and demon- 
stration; equipment in homemaking units is of the best; library resources 
are extensive; and throughout the school every department may choose 
good teaching materials and equipment for carrying out its objectives. 

10. Maintaining local control over the schools. One of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of education in this country is extent to which citizens 
locally, through thousands of local districts, control the schools. These 
districts, of course, are subject to the state, but all of the states have 
wisely permitted the citizens themselves to exercise a large measure of 
autonomy in determining the nature of the educational program. Most 
of us believe this is a wise policy and this vestment of control in local 
citizens to be one of the notable achievements of the American school 
system. 

zr. Providing a competent staff of teachers. Generally speaking, 
secondary schools are staffed with well-qualified teachers. Formal train- 
ing is much more extensive than it was in the earlier decades of the 
century. Professional education is more comprehensive and planned mote 
carefully to provide the necessary competencies. Most teachers are cul- 
tured people, and highly respected members of their communities. 


Shortcomings in Secondary Education 


Even though the American people have accomplished much in the 
development of a program of secondary education for the youth of this 
nation, none of us would maintain that the program is perfect, or even 
all that it should be. In attempting to provide education for all the 
youth of all of the people we are faced with a very complex and difficult 
task, and we have not yet as a nation developed in every respect the best 
program for all concerned. Because secondary education for all is a 
relatively new development in American life and in the world at large, 
we need to try out different approaches and procedures, to experiment, t0 
evaluate and to redirect our efforts accordingly, to explore ideas, to 
debate issues and policies, and to examine practices so that our secondary 
schools may be the best possible. 

What one considers to be shortcomings in secondary education will 
depend, of course, on one’s concepts of the functions and purposes of 
the secondary school and of its obligations and responsibilities in present- 
day American life. The criticisms summarized below are frequently di- 
rected against secondary schools by educators themselves, by sober-minded 
and careful students of American life and institutions, and by responsible 
citizens who are concerned about the program of secondary education 
being provided the youth of this country today. Most of these criticisms 
reflect a point of view about an issue of educational theory, but the 
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criticism will only be presented here; in Chapter 10 we shall analyze 
these issues. Here, then, are some of the deficiencies of the American pro- 
gram of secondary education, as represented in criticisms made by edu- 
cators and lay citizens. 

1. Secondary schools have not properly defined their basic functions 
and purposes in American life, Secondary education has changed greatly 
during the past fifty years, not only quantitatively but qualitatively. As 
a result of these changes, many people vitally interested in the schools 
believe that the functions and purposes served by the school, as ex- 
pressed in its program and practice, have been modified improperly and 
that, asa consequence, the curriculum has been debased. 

In recent years a great debate on the purposes and functions of the 
secondary school has been waged in public life, Dissatisfaction with the 
present program of secondary education has lead to a critical examination 
of its purposes, some critics of the school maintaining that educators in 
general have developed programs and policies that have contravened 
what they conceive to be valid goals of education. 

Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., professor of history at the University of 
Illinois and one of the outspoken critics of the present-day program of the 
secondary school, believes this to be true and states his views on the 
proper function of the school in these words: 


No agency but the school can provide the systematic, disciplined intellectual 
training required. This is, and always has been, the primary, indispensable func- 
tion of the school. The nation is betrayed if the school shirks this responsibility 
or subordinates it to any other aim, however worthy in itself. The school exists 
to provide intellectual training, in every field of activity where systematic thinking 
is an important component of success.18 


And the blame for any betrayal of the nation in holding fast to 
this basic purpose of the school, Bestor maintains, falls on the educator: 


An increasing number of public-school administrators and educational theorists 
today refuse to define the purposes of the school in terms of intellectual training 
or of recognized disciplines of science and scholarship.14 


A. Whitney Griswold, President of Yale University, follows much the 
same line of criticism by decrying the neglect of the traditional subjects of 
the liberal arts: 


Is it any wonder that in this suddenly expanded realm of secondary education, 
where from time immemorial the liberal arts have had to prove themselves in 
competition with utilitarian education of all kinds—where they have always had 
to make a case for themselves or give ground—they gave ground? They did not 
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give it in an objective test of merit or by decision of policy. ‘They gave it by 
default.15 


Harold W. Dodds, former President of Princeton University, con- 
tinues the indictment by maintaining: 


In doing away with a lot of the so-called “tough” subjects, like foreign lan- 
guages, history, and mathematics, and substituting “useful” ones like home eco- 
nomics, manual training, physical education, learning to play in the band, and 
many other worth-while but hardly basic subjects, your child, especially if he 
is above average, is apt to be short-changed in the matter of developing into a 
well-rounded, educated person. If he is well-rounded, it's likely to be, as a fellow 
educator said, “in the manner of a phonograph record, with the same limited 
repertory.” 16 


Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, a scientist in charge of the develop: 
ment of nuclear propulsion for the United States Navy, is one of the 
most outspoken of the critics of the present-day program of the schools. 
He stated: 


All except the academic subjects are of the kind which we might term 
“know-how.” They have nothing to do with the school’s primary task, which is 
to teach young minds to think and to train them in the elementary tools o! 
learning. This task can be performed only by the school. Vocational, recreationa 
or life-adjustment training can be and should be obtained elsewhere.!7 


Thus, on one hand we have those who believe that the high school is 
deficient because it does not give proper emphasis to the disciplines 0 
the liberal arts that they believe to be fundamental in a program 0 
secondary education. 

On the other hand, educators also criticize the secondary schoo 
because its curriculum is inadequate, but for Opposite reasons. They 
charge the high school with being too “academic” and too narrow in its 
program, and with maintaining a curriculum not adapted to the needs 
of youth. In 1938, a committee of prominent educators, in listing rth 
cisms of the curriculum of the secondary school of that day, stated: 


The curriculum is remote from the student’s daily life outside of the school. 
Despite the efforts of John Dewey and his followers, our public school system 
still remains aloof from the everyday living of its pupils.18 
ee 
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Yet twenty years later, 1958, a committee of this same organization 
of school administrators made almost a similar charge against the high 
school: 


‘The challenging goal of guaranteeing to all normal youth the opportunity 
to achieve self-realization and social effectiveness is not being attained in the 
vast majority of our secondary schools. Instead, the accumulation of a four- 
year block of 16 Carnegie units is still the prevailing gauge of educational growth 
and development. Too much of our practice is unrelated to the philosophy and 
purposes of youth education, the ever-pressing demands of our economy and 
culture, and the needs of young people. A functional, purposeful program of 
secondary education is a goal yet to be realized in most communities, . $ 

One major weakness of the secondary school in many communities is an 
outmoded, entrenched curriculum which fails to serve effectively the needs of 
students and the requirements of modern living.19 


This point of view also gave rise to the adoption of the famous 
Prosser Resolution at a conference on vocational education, convened by 
the United States Office of Education in 1945. Incidentally, it was this 
action that led the Office to formulate plans for a program of “life-adjust- 
ment” education in the schools, a conception of secondary education that 
has been repeatedly ridiculed by many of the present-day critics of the 
secondary school program. The Resolution stated: 


It is the belief of this conference that, with the aid of this report in final 
form, the vocational school of a community will be able better to prepare 20 
percent of the youth of secondary-school age for entrance upon desirable skilled 
occupations; and that the high school will continue to prepare another 20 per- 
cent for entrance to college. We do not believe that the remaining 60 percent 
of our youth of secondary school age will receive the life-adjustment training 
they need and to which they are entitled as American citizens. . . .20 


And so the secondary school of today has been under attack from 
‘wo opposing forces—those educators and citizens who believe that it has 
forsaken its time-honored function of training the mind and disciplining 
the intellect, and those who feel that it has not fully accepted functions 
and purposes that would commit it to the development of a program for 
the all-round education of the pupil in important aspects of daily living. 

2. The secondary school has accepted roles and responsibilities and 
is performing services which are not consistent with its proper function, 
and which militate against its efforts to fulfill its essential purpose. This 
criticism is interwoven with the one just discussed, but it represents a 
ere 
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different facet of one of the stated shortcomings of our secondary school, 
Bestor stated the charge in these strong words: 


Obviously the school exists to satisfy the needs of individuals and of society. 
But it is designed to meet, and is capable of meeting, certain needs only. The 
school is one, but only one, of the agencies of society that minister to young 
people's needs. The family, the church, the medical profession, the government, 
private business—all exist to satisfy the needs of men and women, young and 
old. Some may not do the job as we would wish. But that affords no excuse for 
the school to neglect its task also, in a vain attempt to remedy the deficiency, 
The idea that the school must undertake to meet every need that some other 
agency is failing to meet is a preposterous delusion that can wreck the educational 
system without contributing anything to the salvation of society.?1 


Admiral Rickover also holds this to be one of the faults of the 
American high school. In an address before the annual conference of the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation at Detroit in November, 1957, he 
contrasted it in this respect unfavorably with European schools: 


European schools are neither social clubs nor finishing schools. Their ob- 
jectives are limited and clearly defined: They seek to equip the child with all 
the intellectual tools he can handle; they nourish his mind with as much general 
culture as he can absorb; and they give his body all the exercise it can take. 

There was a time long ago when our country needed hardy pioneers t0 
conquer a continent rather than educated men; our anti-intellectualism which 
colors so much of our thinking about education has its roots in this pioneer past. 
.. . American emphasis on nonacademic school objectives, notably on teaching 
children manners and social graces, the efforts we make to maintain a uniform 
level of behavior and accomplishment—all the essentially extracurricular burdens 
we put on our schools—go back to a time when the school was our best instru 
ment for Americanizing millions of foreigners as rapidly as possible.?2 


This problem of what kinds of programs and services the school 
should offer, in light of the responsibilities of the family and the other 
social agencies of the community, has greatly concerned many educato! 
too. This widely discussed issue is recognized as one of the central prob 
lems of secondary education today. Two educators, Hollis L. Caswell 
and Arno A. Bellack, state the importance of the matter: 


What, for example, 
society as contrasted wit 
the church? Considerab 
educators and citizens 


is the distinctive function of the school in contempor!y 
h the functions of other institutions like the family and 
le differences of opinion are to be found among both 
as to proper limits of the school’s responsibility. Yet ¢ 
eee, 
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What Are the Proper Functions and Purposes of secondary Education? 
The modern high school has developed a broad and comprehensive program, 
designed to prepare youth for participation in life’s activities. sane education 
is an example of such an addition to the program of studies. (Courtesy of the 
Oklahoma City Public Schools.) 


considered point of view on this issue is the very foundation on which decisions 
i , sed.2% 
©oncerning the “fundamentals” must be based.23 


3- The curriculum of the high school does not give proper emphasis 
to essential subjects, and pupils are not required to study subjects neces- 
sary for their intellectual development and for the promotion of national 
welfare. This is a corollary of the previously discussed shortcomings, and 
Danaa SS 

* Hollis L, Caswell and Arno A. Bellack, “Curriculum Deyelopai n School 
Executive, 74:59 (January, 1955). Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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has in part been considered in those discussions. But attention should be 
directed to several additional aspects of these criticisms. Because some 
of its critics believe that the secondary school has failed to define properly 
its basic functions and purposes, with the result that it has undertaken 
to provide programs, services, and activities not considered to be com 
sistent with their concepts of function, it follows naturally that they 
charge the schools with curriculum practices that are not sound, Thus, 
Bestor added to his criticisms of present-day school practice by stating: 


A school that puts the trivia of “life-adjustment” education on a par with rigorous 
study of the fundamental intellectual disciplines is not vindicating democracy 
but is doing its best to demonstrate that the opponents of democracy were right 
when they predicted that a democratic society would be a society without stand- 
ards or values.24 

Certain intellectual disciplines are fundamental in the public-school cur- 
riculum because they are fundamental in modern life. . . . Science, mathematics, 
history, English, and foreign languages are essentials of the sec ondary-school 
curriculum because contemporary intellectual life has been built upon a founda- 
tion of these particular disciplines.25 


Sloan Wilson, who had paid great tribute to the public schools of 
this country in 1955, wrote much differently in 1958 in a sweeping oa] 
demnation of curriculum practices in the school. One of his major criti 
cisms is stated as follows: 


Upon arriving at high school today an American youngster is faced with a 
bewildering choice of literally scores of subjects, many combinations of which 
can lead to a diploma, and many of which are far easier than physics, mathematics, 
or a foreign language. He can study marriage, chorus, or “advertising arts.” In 
some schools he must give time to the study of safe driving and the evils of 
alcohol. Courses in typewriting and dancing vie for his time.26 


Probably the most sweeping indictment of present-day curricular 
practices in the secondary school, however, is made by Mortimer Smith, 
who caustically attacks many programs developed as a part of the “Jife- 
adjustment” movement.27 

Even President Eisenhower, in an address on education delivered 
during American Education Week in 1957, felt it advisable to call the 
attention of the American people to the problems relating to the school 


curriculum: 
eee 

“Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of Learning (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, In» 
1955), P. 25. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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No matter how good your school is—and we have many excellent ones— 

I wish every school board and every P.T.A. would this week and this year make 

one single project their special order of business: to scrutinize your school’s cur- 

riculum and standards to see whether they mect the stern demands of the era 
we are entering.28 


Particular concern has been expressed in recent years about the 
failure of the secondary school to offer adequate programs in science and 
mathematics. The nation, admittedly, has had and faces an even greater 
shortage of highly trained scientists and technical specialists, and many 
citizens, university professors, and public officials have placed a consider- 
able part of the blame on the high school.2 A rapidly expanding economy 
in the 1950's, coupled with a relatively small number of young people 
graduating from high school because of lower numbers of births in the 
1930's (see Chapter 2), has produced a serious shortage of specialized 
manpower. Trained young people are not available to supply the de- 
mand for personnel in many of the professions. This shortage is especially 
serious in scientific fields. Leading members of these professions and 
citizens concerned about national welfare have criticized the high schools 
for not enrolling more pupils in courses in science and mathematics, In 
fact, the percentage of high schools offering courses, and particularly 
advanced courses, in these fields has declined during the period of the 
past twenty-five years, and the percentage of pupils taking such subjects 
has, of course declined. Those who consider mathematics and science 
essential subjects in the high school curriculum have been vigorous in 
their demands that more emphasis in the high school be given to these 
fields, 

Regardless of how we view the curriculum and its strengths or 
deficiences in terms of offerings, almost everyone would agree that the 
quality of the educational program varies greatly from school to school, 
and even from state to state. Accident of place of residence will often 
determine the kind of secondary schooling a young person will obtain in 
America. These variations are due to differences in the amounts of money 
Spent on the educational program, the interest of the citizens of a com- 
munity in the schools, the cultural background of the community, the 
em 


“President Eisenhower's address on education, delivered at Oklahoma City, No- 
vember 13, 1957, reprinted in The New York Times (No. 36, 454) 107:14 (November 
"4+ 1957). i 
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educational level of its citizens, and the competency and vision of its 
educational leadership. Although it would be very difficult, if not im 
possible, under our system of local control to hold all high schools toa 
standard level of quality, yet extreme variation among high schools 
throughout the nation does not seem consistent with our concepts of 
equality of opportunity in a democracy. 

On the basis of a nation-wide testing program, Professor Benjamin 
S. Bloom of the University of Chicago, points out the situation and its 
seriousness: 


The states vary considerably in the performance of their high-school Seniors 
on the different tests. The differences are so great that high-school graduates 
from the lowest states are at a disadvantage in any educational situations in which 
they are competing with the graduates of the secondary schools from the highest 
states. The differences undoubtedly have economic, social, and cultural con- 
sequences,30 


This admitted unevenness in the quality and character of the educa- 
tional program in secondary schools throughout the country has led 
some citizens to propose that a rigid system of examinations, administered 
nationally or by the colleges and universities, or a national program of 
accreditation be established.?! This, it is maintained, would reestablish 
proper standards of achievement for pupils throughout the nation, and 
avoid the ‘“‘watering-down” of the curriculum and the wasting of time on 
nonessential subjects and activities. 

4- The program of the school does not provide adequately for the 
education of intellectually gifted pupils in terms of their abilities and 
capacities. This shortcoming of our modern secondary school is the fourth 
facet of the interrelated problems discussed previously. 

Criticism has mounted in recent years that the secondary school has 
neglected seriously the educational needs of gifted and talented pupil’ 
These critics maintain that the secondary school in general does not 
require such pupils to stretch themselves intellectually and that the 
standards of educational attainment are set at a level that does not force 
such pupils to exert high intellectual effort. It is claimed that the work 8 


too easy and that such pupils are not challenged to do the quality ol 
work of which they are capable.32 
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= Rickover, “Let's Stop Wasting Our Greatest Resource,” loc. cit, pp. 108-111: 


Are the Intellectually Able Pupils Being Challenged to Develop Their Po- 
tentials to the Fullest? Individualization of instruction is difficult to achieve for 
all pupils, but most high schools offer ample opportunities for superior pupils to 
Study advanced courses in major fields of instruction. (Courtesy of the Albu- 
querque Public Schools.) 


Not only do these critics feel that the standards of work are too low; 
they feel that many intellectually able students are permitted to take 
Subjects in high school which do not contribute significantly to their 
intellectual growth. Thus the schools are charged with being anti- 
intellectual. And, of course, it is from this group of pupils that the 
nation will obtain its corps of trained scientists; hence those concerned 
about shortages in that profession are also greatly disturbed by the 
failure of many of our gifted pupils to seek out these subjects and to 
enter college to become specialists in these fields. Our shortages in 
Scientific and engineering manpower can be alleviated only by stimulating 
a larger proportion of intellectually able pupils to study scientific sub- 
J€cts in high school and to seek careers in these fields through advanced 
Study. So rather suddenly in this age of scientific achievements, such as 
farth satellites, and nuclear fission and fusion, the schools have become 
the targets of sharp and bitter attacks for their failure to offer an ex- 
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tensive array of advanced courses in science or to induce bi ight youngsters 
to enroll in what courses are offered. 

5. The schools have insufficient finances to provide an adequate 
program of education. In spite of the lavishness with which the American 
people support public education in this country, many serious students 
of education believe that we as a nation still do not spend enough money 
to provide a good program of education for all youth. Walter Lippmann, 
a distinguished journalist and commentator on public affairs, wrote in 


1954 that 


we must, I believe, come to see that the effort we are making to educate our 
selves as a people is not nearly equal to our needs and to our responsibilities. . . 

Can it be denied that the educational effort is inadequate? I think it cam 
not be denied. I do not mean that we are doing a little too little. I mean that we 
are doing much too little. 

. . . If we were not operating at a deficit level, our working ideal would be 
the fullest opportunity for all—each child according to its capacity. It is the 
deficit in our educational effort which compels us to deny to the children fitted 
for leadership of the nation the opportunity to become educated for that task. 


The percentage of our national income devoted to education has not 
kept pace with the tasks imposed on the secondary school. ‘The increasing 
complexity of our society and changes in our national life necessitate 
more adequate and comprehensive programs of education than ever be 
fore. If we are to provide adequate and proper educational opportunius 
for all of our boys and girls, the American people need to increase sub- 
stantially the proportionate share of our national wealth being devoted to 
their education. Two presidential commissions in recent years have both 
stated emphatically that expenditures for public education in this cow” 
try must be significantly increased in the years ahead, envisioning 4" 
increase of double or even treble the amounts spent at the time the 1 
ports were made.*4 

6. The rate of attrition in secondary schools is much too high. Wé 
noted in Chapter 2 that about 62 per cent of all youth graduate from 
high school. While this is a very high proportion, especially when com: 
pared to other countries of the world or with figures for earlier periods © 
our history, it still is not high enough if we are to have an educated 
citizenry, Certainly most if not all of the boys and girls who are now 


dropping out of high school before graduation could benefit from school 
ro 

3 Walter Lippmann, “The Shortage in Education,” Atlantic Monthly, 193:36°3° 
(May, 1954). Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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President (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1956), p. 7- ri 

The President’s Committee on Education beyond the High School, Second Report 
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ing of the proper kind. We need to examine our program of secondary 
education carefully to see what changes may be called for so that all 
youth will want to remain until graduation. Changes in the curriculum 
may be required, administrative practices may need to be modified, or 
the structure of secondary education itself may call for reorganization, 
If we believe in education for all youth, then we ought to devise a pro- 
gram that will benefit all youth maximally and yet be a program in 
which they will want to participate voluntarily. 

7- Many pupils fail to attain a desirable level of achievement and do 
not possess a high level of skill in fundamentals or an adequate knowl- 
edge of our cultural heritage. The charge is frequently made that many 
of our high school graduates do not have sufficient grounding in the 
fundamental skills that should characterize an educated person. These 
complaints particularly relate to their ability to use spoken and written 
English and computational skills. But criticism has also been made of 
their lack of interest in reading good literature, in keeping abreast of the 
times, or in participating in intellectual activities after leaving school. 
Bestor, again, voiced the complaints of the critics: 


Our standard for high-school graduation has slipped badly. Fifty years ago 
a high-school diploma meant something. It meant a certain degree of command 
of certain well-understood fields—mathematics, foreign languages, English, his- 
tory, science. Today it may mean that for some students. But it frequently means 
nothing at all in terms of real intellectual skill.35 


In a comparable vein, some critics claim that many high school 
graduates have an inadequate knowledge of basic elements in our cul- 
tural heritage, particularly in the areas of history, geography, economics, 
and science. In fact, scholars in almost any field are likely to see in high 
school pupils glaring deficiencies in knowledge of their particular sub- 
ject. In addressing the White House Conference on Education, James R. 
Killian, Jt, President of the Massachusetts Institute of T echnology, 
tather chides some critics on this point: 


Too many college professors think of the high school only in terms of its re- 
sponsibility to prepare students to do well in the freshman subject taught by 
them,36 


In this connection the question again arises of what constitutes a 
Proper education for youth, for others interested in education claim that 
Our schools fail to help pupils develop good health and sound physical 


Spa a ed 3 j 
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bodies, to give young adolescents a proper knowledge about marriage 
and family life and sexual behavior, to teach them to appreciate good 
music or art, or to plan for wise use of their leisure time. Thus, again 
we must point out that what a person considers to be the deficiencies or 
shortcomings of programs of secondary education stems from his concept 
of the basic and essential functions of a secondary school. Hence, teachers 
in the school and parents and citizens as well must clarify the goals of 
education. 

8. The school fails to develop proper patterns of behavior, adherence 
to value patterns accepted as good, or high standards of conduct. Prob- 
ably few if any of us exemplify fully in our day-to-day living the values 
and codes of behavior accepted as valid and proper in American life. 
And so it is with young adolescents enrolled in our high schools, But 
some critics of the school feel that the school is not doing what it should 
and can do to inculcate ideals and values and to foster their observance 
in daily living. Teen-agers are charged with being unruly, antisocial, 
delinquent, inconsiderate, irresponsible, undisciplined, and with ex 
hibiting similar traits of behavior that are not approved by the critics of 
the moment. Whatever serious shortcomings some small proportion of 
school-age youth may have in their character traits some people are 
prone to blame on the schools, being quick to allege that certain aspects 
of the program or certain policies of the school contribute to such be 
havior. 

9. Methods of teaching and of organizing instruction do not com 
form adequately to what is known about the psychology of learning 0f 
human motivation. Psychology is a relatively new field of investigation, | 
and much of our knowledge about the nature of learning and how leart: 
ing may best be guided and directed is of recent origin. Its translation 
into practice has lagged woefully in many secondary schools of the cou™ 
try. Even if it is planned at all in terms of psychological principles, much 
teaching carried on in classrooms today is still based on psychological 
principles and concepts that have been repudiated or significantly modi- 
fied by more recent findings. But it may well be pointed out that the 
adaptation of teaching methods and instructional organization to modern 
findings of psychology is not an easy task for even the most skillful of 
teachers. Much progress has been made, as was pointed out in listing 
teaching methods as an achievement of the school. Compared with fity 
years ago, great progress has been made in improving teaching, but much 
more could be done and is being done in our best schools. 

Some also criticize the schools for their slowness in making use of 
new aids to instruction and materials for teaching. Although many schools 
pride themselves on their use of such aids, most of our teachers quite 
largely ignore them, and rely chiefly on a single textbook, perhaps sup 
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plemented on occasion by a few references or other bits of material. Some 
educators believe that television offers great promise for upgrading the 
instructional program of the school, but high schools have been slow in 
even experimenting with this new medium. 

zo. The high schools have been charged on occasion with teaching 
beliefs and principles that are not consistent with our American tradi- 
tions. For a time in the 1950's certain individuals and organized pressure 
groups charged the schools with advocating what these critics claimed 
were “anti-American” doctrines and beliefs. The threat to good schools 
was serious in a number of communities, where bitter wrangles broke out 
over the patriotism of teachers, the beliefs and views set forth in certain 
textbooks used, and the nature of the subject matter taught in the social 
sciences. It was indeed a critical time for educators who sought to protect 
the schools from falling under the domination of groups that wanted to 
mold the schools to their own ends and purposes. Fortunately, most of 
the school systems of the country escaped this sort of criticism in its more 
serious form, but educators everywhere became greatly concerned over 
these charges.37 

Although such attacks still break out in some local areas from time 
to time, in general they have subsided throughout the country and most 
citizens seem satisfied that the schools are not teaching un-American 
doctrines. 

In placing in juxtaposition the achievements and the shortcomings 
of secondary education in the United States, we should not make the 
error of weighing one against the other and trying to strike a balance 
of goodness, for these are qualitative matters and represent different 
points of view, as well as different degrees of significance. Even though 
the secondary school does have some shortcomings, as even its most ardent 
Supporters are quick to admit, it still stands as one of the great social at- 
tainments of the American people. Its contribution to human progress 
and advancement has been immeasurable. We are interested in its short- 
Comings as a basis upon which to make changes so that it will even better 
serve the people of this nation. A very astute evaluation of the schools 
was made by Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy in addressing the open- 
ing session of the President’s'Committee for the White House Conference 
on Education, of which he was then chairman: 

American schools today present us, I believe, with a paradox: they have 
improved so fast for many years, and yet they are still so far from being what 
we want and need. Our schools have shown progress, but they simply have been 


"A brief analysis of some of the more active organizations that lead in these 
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unable to keep up with the rush of history. When we discuss the shortcomings 
of our schools, however, let us not sell ourselves short. Never in the history of 
the world has there been a nation where so many people could get so much 
education as in the United States today. We agree that we have much further 
to go, but we should not obscure the triumph of making so much education 
available to so many. This is surely one of the proudest achievements of any 
nation in any age.‘ 


President Eisenhower spoke in much the same vein in paying tribute 
to the American program of secondary education: 


By every step taken to banish ignorance, we have increased our hold on liberty, 
By every measure taken to enlarge our comprehension of the world in which 
we live, we have amplified the possibilities for human happiness. We possess 
in our land a largeness of justice and freedom beyond our forefathers’ dreams, 
because the education of our youth has been a primary goal of this Nation. 
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4 


The Development of American 
Secondary Education 


The secondary school today should be viewed in historical 
perspective so that we may formulate a clear concept of its functions, 
purposes, and program, properly understand its practices, and definitively 
establish the principles that should guide planning, A knowledge of its 
historical traditions provides an insight into many of its achievements, 
as well as its shortcomings, and furnishes a starting point for evaluating 
practice and formulating plans for its improvement. Consequently, in 
this chapter consideration will be given to the historical roots of the 


American secondary school. 


The Establishment of Secondary Schools in the United States 


The origin of the American secondary school lies in the English sys- 
tem of secondary education that prevailed in the mother country during 
the sixteenth century. The model for these English schools (commonly 
known as Latin Grammar Schools) was the school founded by John 
Colet, Dean of the Cathedral, at St. Paul’s Cathedral in London about 
1510. Colet was strongly imbued with the spirit of classical Humanism 
that had developed as a part of the Renaissance of learning in Western 
Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Incidentally, Humanism is a term used to denote a concept of 
education which looks to the ancient classics for authority as opposed to 
religion, nature, or philosophy. Humanism put great emphasis on gram- 
mar and rhetoric as the prime elements in education and held that hu- 
man intelligence can best be developed by a study of the great classical 


Masterpieces of Greek and Latin literature, not only for their rhetorical 
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style and use of grammar but for their literary excellence as well. Colet’s 
instructions relative to the curriculum of his school illustrate the hu- 
manistic program of the times: 


As touching in this school what shall be taught of the Masters and learned 
of the scholars it passes my wit to dey and determine in particular but in gen- 
eral to speak and sum what to say my mind, I would they were taught all way 
in good literature both Latin and Greek, and good authors such as have the 
very Roman eloquence joined with wisdom specially Christian authors that 
wrote their wisdom with clean and chaste Latin other in verse or in prose, for 
my intent is by this school specially to increase knowledge and worshipping 
of God and our Lord Christ Jesus and good Christian life and manners in the 
children.1 


The grammar school developed rapidly in England, since many of 
the older monastic and cathedral schools were taken over and converted 
to this type of school during the Reformation. New ones were founded 
to take care of the sons of the rising middle class of landowners, traders, 
and merchants. It is estimated that as many as five hundred were in 
existence at about the time of American colonization2 

This is the type of secondary school known to and attended by many 
of the leaders in the English colonization of America. This is the school 
that served as a model for the establishment of secondary schools in the 
earliest period of colonization in Virginia and Massachusetts. 


THE LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


Plans were made for the establishment of a grammar school in 
Virginia as early as 1621, when the parent company, the Virginia Com- 
pany, set aside land for the purpose and decreed that a school should be 
founded. But a serious blow to the colony caused by the Indian massacre 
of 1622, and the failure of the Virginia Company in 1624 seems to hays 
prevented the establishment of the school; certainly no lasting institution 
was created. 

The Puritans in Massachusetts were more fortunate in their efforts 
to found a school, for the Boston Latin School was established in 1635: 
It has had a continuous existence ever since, and is now serving as one 
of the secondary schools of that city. The school was authorized at 4 


Boston town meeting on April 23, in which the citizens voted that one 
oe 

* Quoted with modern spelling in Edward Ellsworth Brown, The Making of OW 
Middle Schools (New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1902), p. 14. Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers. 

*R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of Western Education (ed ed; New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955), p. 210. 
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Philemon Pormont “shalbe intreated to become scholemaster for the 
teaching and nouttering of children with us.” In 1636 the richer in- 
habitants made subscriptions “towards the maintenance of a free school 
master for the youth with us, Mr. Daniel Maud being now also chosen 
thereunto.” 4 In 1641 the Boston town set aside an island in the Bay for 
support of the school and in 1649 additional lands were earmarked for 
the same purpose. Bequests were made from time to time. Later the 
sclectmen of the town were authorized to pay the salary of the teacher 
from tax funds. This school was a town school established by the com- 
munity, It was a preparatory school for Harvard College, founded in 
1636. One of its famous students, Phillips Brooks, pointed out, “It was 
the classic culture in those earliest days that bound the Latin School and 
Harvard College close together. . . . it and the school became, and ever 
since have made, one system of continuous education.” 5 

In the first sixteen years of the life of the colony, or until the passage 
of the famous law of 1647, seven or eight little pioneer towns of Mas- 
sachusetts had established grammar schools.6 The schools were part pub- 
lic and part private in that most of the towns set aside public lands for 
support of the schoolmaster and some of the inhabitants agreed to assess 
themselves sums of money annually for the support of the schools. The 
control of the school was in the hands of the citizens, acting through the 
town meeting or a school committee; yet it was not fully a public in- 
stitution, since it was not truly an agency of the government, subject to 
complete governmental control, although admittedly the distinction in 
these early Massachusetts towns is hard to make. 

The next great step in the development of education in Massachusetts 
came with the passage of the law of 1642. This law provided: 


This Court, taking into consideration the great neglect of many parents and 
masters in training up their children in learning, and labor, and other employ- 
ments which may be profitable to the common wealth, do hereupon order and 
decree, that in every town the chosen men appointed for managing the pru- 
dential affairs of the same shall henceforth stand charged with the care of the 
redress of this evil... and for this end they . . . shall have power to take 
account from time to time of all parents and masters, and of their children, con- 
cerning their calling and employment of their children, especially their ability 
to read and understand the principles of religion and the capital laws of this 
country . . . and they shall have power, with consent of any Court or the magis- 
eee 

* Quoted in Pauline Holmes, 4 Tercentenary History of the Boston Public Latin 
School; 1635-1935 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1935), P- 3- 

* Ibid, 

5 Ibid., p. 37. 

°A very interesting account of the Boston Latin Grammar School and other New 
England grammar schools is to be found in Henry Barnard's American Journal of 
Education, 27:17-156 (January, 1877). 
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trate, to put forth apprentices the children of such as they shall (find) not to 
be able and fit to employ and bring them up.7 


The law did not establish schools as such, for education in the rudi- 
ments was still regarded as the responsibility of parents or the masters of 
apprentices. This was consistent with practices in England, for the gov- 
ernment of that country made no provision for the establishment of 
schools for the education of children in the mother tonguc, assuming that 
this was a responsibility of parents and masters of apprentices. They could 
instruct the children themselves, employ tutors for the purpose, send 
their children to the parish school if one existed, or engage a neighboring 
housewife to teach them (the basis for the so-called dame se hools). 

The most significant of the colonial laws, however, was the famous 
“Old Deluder, Satan” Act of 1647: 


It being one chief project of the old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures. . . . It is therefore ordered, that every township 
in this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased your number to 50 house- 
holders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their town to teach all such 
children as shall resort to him to write and read, whose wages shall be paid 
either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in gen- 
eral . . . provided, those that send their children be not oppressed by paying 
much more than they can have them taught for in other towns; and it is further 
ordered, that where any town shall increase to the number of 100 families or 
householders they shall set up a grammar school, the master thereof being able 
to instruct youth so far as they shall be fitted for the university, provided that 
if any town neglect the performance hereof above one year, that every such 
town shall pay 5 pounds to the next school till they shall perform this orders 


These two acts are very important milestones in the development of 
a system of education in this country, for they (1) clearly established the 
authority of the civil government (even though in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony it was the handmaiden of the church) over the education of 
children and the establishment of schools, (2) made the education of the 
child (but not school attendance) compulsory, (3) compelled communities 
to establish and operate schools, (4) recognized the necessity of providing 
opportunities for youth to obtain an education in their local com 
munities, and in this case as preparatory to college, and (5) authorized 
public support of these schools. In general, the passage of these acts 
within the early years of the founding of the colony shows the concern ol 
the colonists for the proper education of their children. 


Most of the other New England colonies followed quite closely the 

res 
_* Quoted with modern spelling in Ellwood P, Cubberley, Readings in Public Edw 

cation in the United States (Boston: Houghton Mifin Company, 1934), pp. 16-17. R& 
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pattern established by the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Connecticut en- 
acted the Massachusetts Acts of 1642 and 1647 verbatim in 1650, and New 
Haven passed similar legislation in 1656. When New Hampshire became 
a separate colony it, too, passed similar laws. Plymouth relied on private 
education for fifty years, but in 1670 it established a town school, and 
in due time supported it by public taxation. In 1692, when it was in- 
corporated into the Massachusetts Bay Colony, it, of course, came under 
the provisions of the laws of 1642 and 1647. 

In Virginia, and other southern colonies as they were established, 
education was largely a private affair, following closely the example of 
England. For those parents who could afford it, tutors were employed or 
children were sent to private schools. A few endowed schools were 
established, but no general system of secondary schools, such as was estab- 
lished in New England, was even attempted. 

In the middle colonies, the responsibilities for education devolved 
principally upon the churches. This was due not only to the English 
origins of the colonies, for the government in the mother country did 
little about the establishment of schools, but also to the fact that these 
colonics were often inhabited by diverse religious groups, who wanted 
responsibility for their own religious and educational advancement. Penn 
attempted to develop civil control over education in Pennsylvania, but 
in time his efforts failed and education became a matter for the church to 
handle. And thus it was in most of the middle colonies. Often the colonial 
government enacted laws relative to education, but conflicts over control 
of these colonies, some dissension among the various groups themselves, 
and finally the transference of governmental control to the crown mil- 
itated against attempts to establish a system of schools under civil con- 
trol. So what secondary education existed in these colonies throughout 
the remainder of the seventeenth and most of the eighteenth century was 
provided through the churches or by private tutors. However, most of 
the colonies passed laws that required the children of poor parents to 
be taught a trade through the apprentice system.® 


THE NATURE OF THE LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


As is to be expected, the Latin Grammar Schools varied considerably 
in program and quality of instruction, being largely dependent on the 
competency of the instructor. Although the schools were established to 
teach Latin and Greek, there is evidence that some of the schools adapted 
themselves to the exigencies of the situation and gave instruction in Eng- 


lish, and even in reading and writing. This was particularly true in 


"See Carl Van Doren (ed.), Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiographical Writings (New 


York: The Viking Press, 1945), Pp. 220-230. 
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communities where an elementary school for teaching the rudiments 
might not be available. In later years, as interest in the study of Latin 
declined, particularly among the new commercial classes o people, un- 
doubtedly some of these schools adapted themselves to new demands of 
the leading citizens of the community for a more practical education. But 
in general, instruction was designed to prepare the boys to enter college, 
and in those communities near Harvard, Yale, and other co leges as they 
came to be established, instruction was primarily devoted to Latin and 
Greek, and was rigorous indeed. Admission requirements to Harvard 
required an ability to read and speak Latin, a wide reading in Latin 
literature, and an ability to decline Greek verbs, so natura ly the Latin 
Grammar Schools established by these same colonists to prepare for 
Harvard provided such instruction. 

But the acts establishing some of the schools also provided for in- 
struction in English. Thus in establishing a school in 1639 the Dor- 
chester (Massachusetts) citizens provided; “This rent of go pounds a year 
to be paid to such school master as shall undertake to teach English, 
Latin, and other tongues, also writing.” In fact, there is evidence that in 
the course of time, a number of these secondary schools really became 
English grammar schools, teaching English, writing, arithmetic, and other 
subjects in addition to the classical Latin and Greek. They may have 
even been adjuncts of the reading and writing school in some frontier 
communities, teaching the classics only when some pupil wanted it for 
college preparation.1° 

The regimen of the grammar schools was rugged. Accounts of these 
early schools show that the school day extended from as early as seven 
in the morning to four or five o’clock in the afternoon, with two hours 
off at noon. School was in session throughout the year, with only an 
occasional holiday. Memorization was the primary method of teaching; 
and the discipline was harsh and even cruel at times. 

Boys entered the school when they were about seven, and remained 
until they were ready to pass the college entrance examinations, often 4 
period of about six or seven years, or until they just dropped out. Thus, 
many of these youngsters entered college at about the age of fourteen. 

Even though the Latin Grammar School was basically an English 
institution transplanted to a pioneer country, it did represent an im- 
portant phase of the development of the American secondary school. 
In establishing the only kind of secondary school with which they wer 
familiar, the colonists kept alive the traditions of education among the 


people of this new country, and thus provided a base from which a more 
eee 
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appropriate kind of institution was later to be developed. The experi- 
ence gained by the colonists in establishing, organizing, and governing 
secondary schools enabled them to refine the pattern and structure 
as new demands and conditions arose. Fortuitous circumstances in New 
England, where the congregation of the church and the governing body 
of the community were one and the same thing, gave rise to the concept 
of community or public support of the school and control by the citizens 
of the community through their town meetings. The setting aside of 
public land for support of the school and in some instances the agree- 
ment of the householders to pay sums for this purpose set the pattern 
of public support for education at a time when it was financed and con- 
trolled by the church or private groups in England and other European 


countries. 


THE DECLINE OF THE LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


In spite of the significance we attach today to the Latin Grammar 
School as the first step in the founding of secondary schools in this coun- 
try, the institution flourished only under difficulty, even in New Eng- 
land. This might be expected under the conditions of pioneer life, espe- 
cially the farther the settlements became removed from Harvard and 
the centers of culture around Boston and New Haven. The records of 
the times show that even though Massachusetts raised the fine to go 
pounds and the size of the town required to establish a grammar school 
to 150 families in 1718, many communities simply did not establish a 
school, preferring to pay the fine. A number of communities petitioned 
the General Court for exemption from the law. In the middle and 
southern colonies, where the school existed only on a church or private 
basis in a few of the larger communities, its importance also declined. 
As an educational agency the Latin Grammar School reached its pinnacle 
near the end of the seventeenth century, but thereafter the people largely 
turned to other methods of promoting learning in the colonies. 

The decline of the Latin Grammar School stemmed from a number 
of facts: (1) its early concern for humanistic learning devolved into a 
Meaningless and formalized study of Latin grammar and rote memoriza- 
tion of Latin from a few authors—a type of learning that certainly had 
little relationship to the needs of a citizenry settling a new continent; 
(2) it ignored entirely the needs of a large body of influential citizens 
engaged in commerce, trade, government, industry and agriculture; (3) 
only a few young men planned to enter college, and there was small 
teason for others to attend; (4) it utterly failed to include in its cur- 
ticulum science and mathematics, which were of increasing interest and 
importance to the people; (5) it divorced itself from the people by re- 
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quiring the use of Latin as a mode of written and even spoken lan- 
guage instead of the vernacular language and literature; and (6) it was 
being supplanted by new types of schools that proved to be far more 
popular with the people. 

During this same period (the seventeenth century) the narrow, hol- 
low kind of education that had developed in the Latin Grammar Schools 
was being subjected to attack in England and Western Europe. Francis 
Bacon, John Milton, John Locke, Montaigne, and Comenius were all 
vigorous in their criticism of the pedantic nature of education, which 
had come to emphasize form rather than substance. Exciting develop- 
ments in science and the works of a whole new group of philosophers 
and scholars on the continent and in England were all published in 
the native tongue of the country, not in Latin, as had been the case 
a century earlier, and this contributed to a loss of interest in the study 
of Latin and Greek. 


Development of the Academy 


The settlement and growth of America, the expansion of trade and 
commerce, the movement westward, with the establishment of new fron- 
tier towns, the growth of the functions of civil government at the ex- 
pense of the church, the increase in the diversity of religious sects, and 
similar movements all set the stage for the development of a new type 
of educational program—the academy. 


THE PRIVATE-VENTURE SCHOOL 


The rise of the private-venture school, run by teachers as a means 
of earning a livelihood, laid a foundation for the academies. These pi 
vate schools are not to be confused with Latin Grammar Schools which, 
in a sense, were private too; rather, in these instances individuals simply 
offered their services in instructing the youth in practical subjects de 
sired by them. In an account of the development of these schools 10 
the colonies, Seybolt cites many advertisements that appeared in journals, 
beginning early in the eighteenth century, in which instruction in many 
practical subjects was offered. Thus, this advertisement appeared np 
the American Weekly Mercury during October and November, 1723: 


There is a School in New York, in the Broad Street, near the Exchange where 
Mr. John Walton, late of Yale-Colledge, Teacheth Reading, Writing, Areth- 
matick, whole Numbers and Fractions, Vulgar and Decimal, The Mariners Atl 
Plain and Mercators Way; Also Geometry, Surveying, the Latin Tongue, and 
Greek and Hebrew Grammers, Ethicks, Rhetorick, Logick, Natural Philosophy 
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and Metaphysicks, all or any of them for a Reasonable Price. The School from 
the first of October till the first of March will be tended in the Evening.11 


Even in venerable Boston, where the Latin Grammar School was 
still flourishing as a preparatory school for Harvard, this announce- 
ment appeared in the Boston News Letter of March 14-21, 1709: 


OPPosite to the Mitre Tavern in Fish-street near to Scarlets Wharff, Boston, 
are Taught Writing, Arithmetick in all its parts; And also Geometry, Trig- 
onometry, Plain and Spherical, Surveying, Dialling, Gauging, Navigation, As- 
tronomy; The Projection of the Sphere, and the use of Mathematical Instru- 
ments: By Owen Harris.12 


Seybolt supplies us with many such illustrations of “practical” 
schools that had sprung up to provide young and old alike instruction 
in subjects of immediate value to them in their daily living. Following 
the precedent of the Latin Grammar School and of the ordnances in 
New England establishing grammar schools, these schools also became 
known as “grammar schools,” “English Schools,” or “English Grammar 
Schools.” Seybolt quotes an announcement, published in 1774, that de- 
scribes in detail the program to be offered in “The English Grammar 
School” operated by Thomas Byerley and Josiah Day.1? 

The offerings of these schools were not dictated by college entrance 
requirements or even by the traditions of classical education, as was 
true of the Latin Grammar School. The English Grammar School, or 
a comparable school known by other names or often not named at all, 
developed in response to the needs of many people not interested in 
preparing for the ministry or in acquiring the “culture” associated with 
an elite class. It prepared for the workaday world and gave its pupils 
those elements of an education useful to them in life. But it is also 
to be noted from Seybolt’s lists of announcements of these schools that 
many also gave instruction in the classical languages of Latin and Greek 
if desired, so that those interested in higher education could be prepared 
for admission even though a Latin Grammar School might not exist in 
the city. The development of these English grammar type of schools 
largely centered in the cities of the middle and New England colonies. 
Even Seybolt’s extensive review of the literature of this first part of the 
eighteenth century contains hardly a reference to the development of 
such schools in the South. 
meee 

“Quoted in Robert Francis Seybolt, Source Studies in American Colonial Educa- 
tion: The Private School (Bulletin No. 28, Bureau of Educational Research, University 
of Illinois, College of Education; Urbana: The University, 1925), P. 99- 
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As Seybolt points out, these schools were not academies and should 
not be so regarded. But they, in part at least, were forerunners of the 
academies that developed somewhat later in the 1700's. 


FRANKLIN'S ACADEMY 


The institution that was to dominate American secondary educa- 
tion during the last portion of the eighteenth and most of the nineteenth 
century—the academy—stems from a proposal published by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1749 called, “Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pensilvania.” 14 

Just what the antecedents of Franklin’s plan were is not clear, but 
very likely he was impressed by the programs of the English Grammar 
Schools and the private-venture school. He himself had been taken out 
of a Latin Grammar School by his father and placed in a school for 
writing and arithmetic and later apprenticed as a printer, so he was 
familiar with the more practical schools of the day. In his autobiography, 
he stated that he was distressed by the lack of provisions “for a com 
pleat education of youth” in Pennsylvania. As early as 1743 he had form- 
ulated a plan for an academy, but the man he wished to make head of 
the school was not interested and he could find no one else available at 
the time. 

The term “academy” originated from Greece, where it designated 
a suburb of Athens that was a public pleasure ground. It was here that 
Plato carried on discussions with his pupils, and here his followers late! 
established a school. But in modern usage the term comes from the 
Renaissance, for at that time academies represented associations ol 
learned men who came together for the advancement of knowledgt 
through study together. It had an extensive development in Italy and 
France during this period. In England, a proposal to establish an acad 
emy was first made by Milton in 1644. Later the academies did develop 
in the mother country as educational institutions for the dissenters.” 

Since Franklin had spent a brief time in England in 1724 it is quilt 
possible that he learned about such schools there. Franklin's pamphlet 
was widely distributed in Philadelphia, and the campaign he initiate’ 
to raise funds for the establishment of the academy resulted in the 
subscription of at least 5,000 pounds, according to Franklin's estimate 


cary . . 
Those joining in the project selected a group of twenty-four trustee 
te 
. . igh! 
ae The text of this proposal is readily available to the reader in Edgar W. Knih 
and Clifton L. Hall, Readings in American Educational History (New York: Appleto 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951), pp. 74-80. 
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and approved a constitution for the government of the school. Some 
years later Franklin wrote that it opened in 1749, but others set the 
date of establishment as 14751, when it obtained permanent quarters. 
In due time the school was chartered by the proprietaries of the province 
as The Academy and Charitable School in the Province of Pennsylvania, 
and grants of land were made by the proprietaries and contributions 
were received from England. 

Franklin's concept of the function of his academy is best stated in 
his own words: 


As to their Studies, it would be well if they could be taught every thing 
that is useful, and every thang that is ornamental; But Art is long, and their 
Time is short. It is therefore propos’d that they learn those thing that are 
likely to be most useful and most ornamental. Regard being had to the several 
Professions for which they were intended.17 


The academy was organized in two schools, the Latin and the Eng- 
lish, with a subsidiary school, the mathematical, being added later. 
Each was under a separate master. The tuition fee in each school was 
four pounds a year. In 1754 a philosophical school was added, with the 
result that in 1755 the institution was rechartered as the College, Acad- 
emy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia, with the Latin and phil- 
osophical schools constituting the college, and the English and mathe- 
matical schools the academy. The charitable school was operated by the 
trustees in fulfillment of an agreement made in 1751 in obtaining the 
building. Incidentally, the College later became the University of Penn: 
sylvania. 

But the academy which Franklin nurtured never fulfilled his dreams 
for a new type of educational opportunity for the youth of the day. He 
had envisioned a school that would emphasize English, writing, history, 
mathematics, science, modern languages, gardening, agriculture, com- 
merce, bookkeeping, geography, morality, drawing, and similar areas 
of study, although he also endorsed the teaching of Latin and Greek, 
but would not require any language, ancient or modern, of all students. 
He believed it to be essential that they study English, mathematics, and 
other subjects of a practical nature. But the hold of the classical tradi- 
tion was too great, and soon, as Franklin himself pointed out some 
years later in a strong letter of protest to the trustees, the English school 
Was relegated to a role of minor importance and the Latin school was 
Made the dominant school. The “Latinists” decried the English school 
as useless and were incensed to think that a school that taught the 
“Vulgar tongue” and sciences in that tongue should ever be a part of 
è college such as they considered their institution to be. Franklin pro- 
Meee. 
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posed that the English school be separated from the Latin school so 
that it could more readily carry out the program he had recommended. 

Nevertheless, Franklin’s efforts in Pennsylvania resulted in the found- 
ing of a new type of institution for secondary education. Throughout 
the colonies a number of these schools were established prior to the 
Revolution. The name “academy” was used rather loosely, but in gen- 
eral the term was used to designate a school that provided instruction 
in English and many of the more practical subjects, although most of 
them did offer the classical subjects that were necessary for admission 
to college. Brown insists, however, that the institution at Philadelphia 
was the only one “regularly incorporated under this designation pre 
vious to the breaking out of the Revolution.” 18 


THE RISE OF THE ACADEMY 


In the last quarter of the eighteenth century the academy mog 
ment spread rather rapidly throughout all of the country, but partit 
ularly in New England and the middle states. Two academies founded 
by the Phillips family at Andover (Massachusetts) in 1778, and Exeter 
(New Hampshire) in 1783 served as models for many of these new schools. 
The Andover academy was the first to be chartered in all of New Eng 
land. The contrast to the old Latin grammar school of a century earlier 
is well shown by the statement of the purpose of the academy at Andover 


. the first and principal object of this Institution is the promotion of tru? 
PIETY and VIRTUE; the second, instruction in the English, Latin, and Greek 
Languages, together with Writing, Arithmetic, Music, and the Art of Speaking 
the third, practical Geometry, Logic, and Geography; and the fourth, such other 
of the liberal Arts and Sciences or Languages, as opportunity and ability mal 
hereafter admit, and as the TRUSTEES shall direct.19 


Following the Revolution, as the new states generally undertook 
the development of systems of education for the people, the academ 
rapidly reached its zenith in importance, serving as the primary agent] 
for secondary education until the Civil War, and continuing as a major 
factor in the educational program of the nation until late in the nité 
teenth century. The old colonial grammar schools had practically ceas? 
to exist, in spite of the fact that the famous law of 1647 had remain? 
in force in Massachusetts, with only minor changes being made in ttt 
size of the town required to establish a grammar school and an increas’ 
in the fine assessed for failure to maintain it. In fact, even Massachuset” 
Sees 


* Brown, op. cit, p. 190. 
* Ibid., p. 195. 
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Phillips Exeter Academy, 1783. The original building, which housed the 
academy at the time of its founding in 1783, shown here, is still used as one of 
the buildings of the institution. (Courtesy of the Phillips Exeter Academy.) 


accepted the inevitable and in 1797 gave the academies official status as 
a part of the educational program of the state. 

The academies were not public institutions in the sense of being 
established and operated by public bodies, as had been the grammar 
schools of New England and the public high schools of today. Some were 
founded and operated by churches, some by colleges, but many of them 
by public-spirited citizens on a voluntary basis. Often they were char- 
tered or authorized by law or incorporated under law. In many states 
grants were made by the state, often in the form of public lands, for 
the establishment and operation of the academy. In some cases, support 
in the form of an annual appropriation was made to state-authorized 
institutions. In fact, rivalry for state funds sprang up in some sections 
between academies and the colleges. Several elaborate plans were for- 
mulated for providing an entire state system of academies in a number of 
States: Jefferson’s proposals for Virginia, and laws in Maryland, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Indiana, and possibly other states.?? None of these plans 
Were ever carried out, but they show the interest of the citizens of these 


” Ibid., Chap. 10. 
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new states in education and also the importance which the academy 
held in American life. 

The curriculum was broad and rather comprehensive in contrast 
to that of the Latin Grammar School. As the institution became more 
firmly established and was made a part of the educational system of the 
states, the curriculum assumed greater uniformity and organization 
Usually the offerings were organized into two departments—the classical 
and the English. The classical was usually a four-year course and em- 
phasized Latin and Greek, but English grammar, geography, arithmeti 
algebra, geometry, and ancient history were common offerings. Typical 
subjects in the English department included geography, rhetoric and 
composition, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, declamation, English gram 
mar, ancient, modern, and American history, trigonometry, surveying, — 
navigation, chemistry, natural philosophy, and logic. But in later years 
especially after the public high school became the favored institution 
in most communities and states, the curriculum of the academy became 
classical in nature, and the institution became primarily a narrow, rigid 
college preparatory school, especially in New England and the easter 
states. In fact, in the first report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education (1868), a principal of one of the Massachusetts academies 
vigorously maintained that the academy should carry the primary té 
sponsibility for preparing pupils for college and that the new public 
high school was not designed or prepared to undertake this task.) 

The average age of the pupils was higher than that in the Latin 
grammar school. A large proportion of the pupils in many academi® 
came from a distance. In due time dormitories were added to the schools 
for those living out of the community. Sports became a part of the at 
tivities of the school, and clubs and societies were organized. Many ° 
them, particularly in the latter period of their popularity, accepted gil 
as students. Barnard presents figures to show that in 1850, at the height 


of their popularity, there were over 6,085 academies, enrolling 263,090 
pupils.22 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE ACADEMY 


a i 

Although the academy was superseded by a distinctly new Amer 

can secondary school, it nevertheless contributed significantly to the a 
vancement of education in this country. It was a popular institution 


ee 


2 e re i 
* Charless Hammond, “New England Academies and Classical Schools,” in RoN 
of the Commissioner of Education: 1867—1868 (Washington, D.C.: Government print 
Office, 1868), pp. 403-429. 
x = “Educational Statistics of the United States in 1850,” American Journal of £ 
tion, 1:368 (March, 1856). 
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its heyday because it endeavored to serve the needs of the people, par- 
ticularly the middle classes engaged in commerce, agriculture, manu- 
facturing, and the trades. Although the New England colonies had 
unsuccessfully tried to force the people to establish the grammar school, 
the citizens willingly banded together to found academies, And in the 
other sections of the country, which previously had had few provisions 
for secondary education, the academy flourished. Thus it raised the edu- 
cational standards of the people and engendered a rising interest in sec- 
ondary education. 

Its break with the classical tradition and the development of a 
broad curriculum laid the foundation for modern secondary education. 
The development of the academy is further evidence of the growth of 
a democratic conception of man and society, for it exemplified a method 
whereby the people could band together to achieve commonly accepted 
purposes. It stood as a symbol of the principle that the common people, 
rather than a privileged few, were to be the beneficiaries of education. 
Secondary education was accepted as the prerogative of the people, and 
the citizens saw to it that provisions were made for the education of 
their youngsters. A further step was the acceptance of girls into the sec- 
ondary schools. 

Even though some of the academies were established and controlled 
by church groups, the fact that many others were independently gov- 
erned served to free secondary education of sectarian control. Moreover, 
since many of them received public funds in one manner or another, 
the principle of public support of secondary education was strength- 
ened. Yet this institution did not become the capstone of the common 
school system of this great, vigorous, democratic people. 


The Establishment of the American High School 


The first American public high school was established in Boston in 
1821 in response to an interest on the part of the citizens in new edu- 
cational opportunities for their children. But its antecedents were much 
earlier. The brief sketches above show that the idea of public schools 
under public control and financed in part by public funds had been 
accepted in many colonies and later in the states; the idea of a sec- 
ondary school that provided a curriculum of interest to the youth of 
the more common classes of people had been accepted; and state sys- 
tems of free, public elementary schools had already been established 
in most states. In fact, many of the elementary schools were adding a 
higher department, sometimes called a “grammar school.” Connecticut 
Passed a law in 1798 that permitted a school district, upon approval 
by two thirds of the voters, to establish a “higher” school to instruct 
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youth in English and other subjects, including Greek and Latin, if any: 
one desired them.?% 


THE BOSTON ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL 


The concepts basic to the founding of this new school in Boston 
are well stated in the report adopted by the Boston town meeting on 
January 15, 1821: 


The present system, in the opinion of the Committee, requires still further 
amendment. The studies that are pursued at the English grammar schools ae 
merely elementary, and more time than is nec ry is devoted to their acquisi- 
tion. A scholar is admitted at seven, and is dismissed at fourteen years of age; 
thus seven years are expended in the acquisition of a degree of knowledge, which 
with ordinary diligence and a common capacity, may be easily and perfectly 
acquired in five. . . . This evil, therefore, should be removed, by enlarging the 
present system... . 

Nor are these the only existing evils. The mode of education now adopted, 
and the branches of knowledge that are taught at our English grammar schools 
are not sufficiently extensive nor otherwise calculated to bring the powers o 
the mind into operation nor to qualify a youth to fill usefully and respectably 
many of those stations, both public and private, in which he may be placed. A 
parent who wishes to give a child an education that shall fit him for active lilé 
and shall serve as a foundation for eminence in his profession, whether Mer 
cantile or Mechanical, is under the necessity of giving him a different education 
from any which our public schools can now furnish. Hence, many children ate 
separated from their parents and sent to private academies in this vicinity, t 
acquire that instruction which cannot be obtained at the public seminaries. Thus 
many parents, who contribute largely to the support of these institutions, a 
subjected to heavy expense for the same object, in other towns. 

The Committee, for these and many other weighty considerations that 
might be offered, and in order to render the present system of public eti 
more nearly perfect, are of the opinion that an additional School is reau 
They therefore recommend the founding of a seminary which shall be a 
the English Classical School, and submit the following as a general outline ° 
a plan for its organization and of the course of studies to be pursued. A 

ist. That the term of time for pursuing the course of studies proposed, k 
three years. 

2ndly. That the School be divided into three classes, and one year be ® 
signed to the studies of each class. 

grdly. That the age of admission be not less than twelve years. 

4thly. That the school be for Boys exclusively. . . . 


- -a pi 
*B. A. Hinsdale (comp.), “Documents Illustrative of American Educational ‘ih 
tory,” Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1892-93 (Washing! 


D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1895), TI, 1225-1414. 
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The Studies of the First Class to be as Follows: 


Composition. Declamation 
Reading from the most ap- Geography 

proved authors. 
Exercises in Criticism; compris- Arithmetic continued 


ing critical analyses of the 
language, grammar, and style 
of the best English authors, 
their errors & beauties. 


The Studies of the Second Class 


Composition. Geometry. 
Reading. Plane Trigonometry; and its ap- 
Exercises in Criticism. Continued plication to mensuration of 
Declamation. Heights and Distances. 
Algebra. Navigation. 
Ancient and Modern History Surveying. 

and Chronology. Mensuration of Superficies & 
Logic. Solids, 


Forensic Discussions. 
The Studies of the Third Class 


Composition; Natural Philosophy, including 
Exercises in Criticism; Astronomy; 

Declamation; Moral and Political Philoso- 
Mathematics; Continued phy.?4 

Logic; 


History; particularly that of the 
United States; 


Thus we have the rationale for a new secondary school. The high 
school was not founded because of discontent with the program of the 
academy, as the academy had previously been established in protest 
against the Latin grammar school; rather the high school was an effort 
to make the advantages of the academy available to youth generally, 
since some parents were not able to send their children to an academy. 
As the value of an education became understood and appreciated by 
the people, it seemed only natural to our democratically minded fore- 
fathers to make it available to all who wished to benefit. The school 
Opened in May, 1821, with a membership of over one hundred pupils. 
It should be noted that the English Grammar Schools referred to in 
the report of the committee are not the same type of school as the Latin 
Grammar Schools established in early colonial days. These were part 
of the common school system—an upper elementary school that ac- 


~— 
“Quoted in Brown, op. cit, pp- 2997301- 
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cepted children after they were able to read and write, much as we refer 
to the grammar grades today. 

The minutes of the Boston school committee for i824 refer to the 
school as the English High School, the name by which it came to be 
known, rather than to its original name, the English Classical School, 
The change in name was probably due to several factors: for one thing 
the school was not a classical school and made no pretense of offering 
a classical curriculum, so another name was desirable; secondly, a uni- 
versity professor, John Griscom, from New York, had written rather 
extensively in a Boston journal in 1824 about the Edinburgh High 
School, an institution that had already had a long and distinguished 
history in Scotland. Griscom proposed that a high school be established 
in New York. Indeed, such a school was opened in 1825 by a private 
society known as the “High-School Society.” In any case, the name “high 
school” is the one by which this new kind of school became known 
as it spread throughout the country. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Boston opened a high school for girls, based on the monitorial 
system which was then receiving some support in this country, but the 
school committee closed the school two years later because it was unable 
to afford the costs of providing accommodations for all that sought ad- 
mission. Other towns in New England soon followed the lead of Boston 
and established high schools, among them being Plymouth, Salem, 
Worcester, and Lowell. A permanent basis for the high school was pt 
vided in the first high school law in the United States, passed by May 
sachusetts in 1826. True, the law does not call for the establishment of high 
schools by name, but the law provides for a school that would constitute 
such an institution. The law required: “In every city, town, or district 
containing five hundred families, or householders . . . shall also be p1% 
vided with a master of good morals, competent to instruct . - - in the 
history of the United States, bookkeeping by single entry, geometry» 
surveying, algebra.” In towns of four thousand or more inhabitants thë 
master was required in addition to be able to teach Latin, Greek, history 
thetoric, and logic. This law was not completely carried out, and by 1840 
only 16 of the 44 towns that were required to maintain such schools 
actually had complied with the law, but by 1850 42 of the 76 towns had 
established high schools and by 1865, 88 of 130 towns.25 h 


This period and until well after the Civil War was the heyday _ 
Soe 2 7 rk: 

* Alexander J. Inglis, The Rise of the High School in Massachusetts (NeW Yo 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1911). 
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the academy; the public high school developed slowly. Many citizens 
throughout the states were reluctant to support public high schools when 
the privately operated academies were meeting the needs of many youth 
for secondary education. Some private groups, such as the High-School 
Society in New York, opened schools designated as “high schools.” Many 
of the academies had gained considerable prestige, and families of social 
standing in the communities would usually send their children to these 
schools, especially if they were college-bound. The influence of the 
churches was also a factor, since they controlled many of the academies. 

Nevertheless, the public high school did develop throughout the 
nation. In Pennsylvania, establishment at first was by special legislation, 
and under such enactments Philadelphia opened its Central High School 
in 1838. Similarly, Harrisburg (1837), Pittsburgh (1849), and Easton 
(1850) were authorized to establish high schools. A general law was en- 
acted in 1854. During the period from 1847 to 1853, ten public high 
schools were authorized by special acts in New York, and the Free School 
Act of 1853 gave general authorization for the establishment of graded 
schools, which could include a high school. However, a law authorizing 
the establishment of free, public high schools was not passed until 1864. 
In the New England states other than Massachusetts, establishment was 
by individual school committees in some of the large cities, although 
much opposition developed in most instances and the establishment of 
the school was often delayed for a number of years. But high schools are 
to be found in each of these states prior to the Civil War. Baltimore 
opened its Central High School in 1839 and Charleston (South Carolina) 
likewise opened a high school that same year, although it charged a 
tuition fee of $40. 

In such new states of the West as Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and 
California, high schools were opened in many of the larger cities, often 
under special legislative approval at first and later under general au- 
thorization. In some instances, the high school could not be founded 
until a petition of citizens was submitted, signatures of as many as two 
thirds of the voters being required. Suffice it to say here that most of the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and Western states had passed laws by 
1860 that authorized the establishment of high schools on one basis or 
another. The movement developed much more slowly in the South, 
where the establishment of a state-wide public system of secondary educa- 
tion is of a relatively recent origin. It should be noted that in many a 
Community throughout the country, an academy already in operation 
was taken over by the board of education and conyerted to a public high 
school. Other academies often became colleges or normal schools for the 


training of teachers. 
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SPREAD OF THE HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


It is difficult to present statistics on the growth of the high school: 
first, because no systematic effort was made to gather them in these early 
decades (the United States Bureau of Education was not created until 
1867), but, secondly, because the term “high school” was rather loosely 
used to designate schools of varying types and levels of work. In the school 
year 1900-1901, the United States Commissioner of Education directed 
an inquiry to the superintendents of schools in all cities over 25,000 in 
population asking each the date when his city first opened a public high 
school. He received replies from 142 superintendents of the 160 ques: 
tioned. The tabulations show that 28 of these 142 cities had established 
high schools by the year 1850, 41 cities established their high schools 
during the period 1851 to 1860, 32 cities from 1861 to 870, and 41 cities 
after 1870.26 

But we must remember that many of the cities included in this study 
in 1900 did not even exist during part of this period; hence these figures 
are likely to give an erroneous picture of the situation. To find out the 
extent to which the larger cities then in existence had actually estab: 
lished high schools prior to the Civil War, we tabulated only those cities 
included in the 1900-1901 report that had a population of 25,000 0 
more in the 1860 United States Census. Of these 27 cities for which the 
superintendents of schools gave the dates for the founding of the first 


public high school in their city, all but 4 had established such institutions 
by 1860: 


The Date of Establishment of the First Public High School 
in Cities of 25,000 or More Population in 1860 


Connecticut Massachusetts 
Hartford 1847 Boston 1634? 
New Haven 1859 Cambridge 1888 

Illinois Lowell 1851 
Chicago 1856 Michigan 

Kentucky Detroit 1844 
Louisville 1856 Missouri 

Louisiana St. Louis 1853 

} New Orleans 1843 New Jersey 

Maine Jersey City 1872 
Portland 1821 Newark 1854 

Maryland New York 
Baltimore 1839 4 Albany 1868 

eee 
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2 U.S, Commissioner of Education, Report of the Commissioner of Education i 
the Year 1900-1901 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1902), Vole Ht 
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New York 

Buffalo 1854 Pennsylvania 

New York 1849 Philadelphia 1838 

Rochester 1859 Pittsburgh 1854 

Syracuse 1855 Rhode Island 

Troy 1854 Providence 1843 
Ohio Wisconsin 

Cincinnati 1847 Milwaukee 1868 

Cleveland 1846 District of Columbia 

Washington, D.C. 1877 


“Date not given in the report, but other sources give this date. 
’ Date given in the report; obviously refers to the (Latin) Grammar School, but 
first public high school founded in 1821. 

In addition, we know from other records that a number of cities with 
less than 25,000 population had established public high schools prior to 
1860. The Report of the Commissioner of Education for r904 gives the 
date of establishment for all of the 7,230 public high schools that sub- 
mitted reports to the commissioner. A tabulation from this report shows 
that 321 high schools had been organized by 1860; by 1889-1890, 2,526 
public high schools were in existence; and fifteen years later, 7,230. How- 
ever, the report shows that many of the high schools listed even as late as 
1904 offered only one, two, or three years of work. But the extent to which 
the public school outdistanced the private academy is dramatically 
shown by the fact that in 1889-1890 there were 1,632 academies, com- 
pared with 2,526 high schools, but by 1903-1904 the number of academies 
had declined to 1,606 and the number of high schools had risen to 7,230. 
The battle for a free public secondary school had been won in the period 
following the Civil War. 

But the battle had to be fought and won in thousands of individual 
communities throughout America, in the state legislatures, and in the 
courts. Many citizens were still unwilling to pay taxes for the education 
of youth in free, public institutions, and many still felt that it was un- 
necessary and unwise to attempt to educate the children of the common 
people beyond the elementary level. It will be recalled from Chapter 2 
that only a small percentage of the youth attended high school; thus, many 
people regarded it as a school maintained at public expense for the 


children of the more privileged citizens, and they couldn’t understand 


why they should be taxed for such a purpose. ; 

One of the most important milestones in this struggle for the estab- 
lishment of a system of free, public high schools was the decision rendered 
by the Supreme Court of Michigan in 1874 in what is known as the 
Kalamazoo decision. Taxpayers brought suit against the School District 
of Kalamazoo to restrain the district from collecting taxes for the sup- 
Port of a high school and for payment of the salary of the superintendent 
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of schools. The complainants charged that although there were no con- 
stitutional provisions expressly prohibiting such taxation, the whole 
course of legislation and the general understanding of the citizens had 
been that such instruction in the high school, particularly in classical 
and modern languages, should be regarded as not of a practical nature 
and therefore not necessary instruction for the benefit of the people at 
large. Such instruction was asserted to be for the accomplishments of the 
few, to be paid for by those who sought them, and not to be supported by 
a general tax. 

In rendering its decision the court reviewed at some length the his- 
tory of school legislation in that state and the efforts of the citizens to 
make education available to all the people. The law of 1850 had spe 
cifically provided for the establishment of free schools in every distric 
of the state, and for a state university. The court felt this indicated that 
the people wanted a complete system of education from the primary 
schools to the university, including, of course, the high school. The court 
concluded that it could find no reason for restricting the primary schoo. 
districts in the branches of knowledge to be taught or the grades of in- 
struction to be given, provided that the voters consented in the estab- 
lished manner to raise taxes for the purpose. 

This historic decision contributed greatly to the advancement 0 
public secondary education in this country. In effect, the court rule 
that secondary education in all of its aspects was a part of the common 
school program of education for the children of America, and that the 
local community through its board of education was free to develop the 
kind of program it wanted for its boys and girls. The Kalamazoo decision 
became the precedent for similar decisions in other states and Cor- 
tributed to the enactment of legislation that established the high school 
as a regular part of the American common school system. 

It may be interesting for the student of secondary education to ite 
flect on the development of the junior or community college in this 
country during the past half century as a rather parallel situation 1 
many respects. In a number of states, aggressive school districts, in the 
absence of either permissive or restrictive legislation, took steps tO ee 
tend the program of education of the community to include grades 19 
and 14, often organized as a separate junior college. In due time most 0 
these states have passed laws authorizing the establishment of such 1: 
stitutions. In other states, legislation came first, and from the outset 
junior colleges developed in a legal manner. In some states, special e 
actments authorized specific institutions, just as happened in the case © 
high schools in some states prior to the enactment of general laws. But 
some states still do not permit local districts to establish junior colleges: 
Most states authorize or require the collection of tuition from the stt 
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dents, as some did in the earliest ‘days of high schools. Many educators 
foresee the day, and a not too far distant one, when education at the 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-grade level will also become a part of the 
common school program, provided free to all youth who desire to attend. 

Thus, in this brief sketch of the development of secondary educa- 
tion in this country we see that by the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the American people, during an evolutionary period of two and 
one-half centuries, had created a distinctive educational system that gives 
expression to the democratic traditions of the culture. The public high 
school, as a part of a unitary system of education, is indigenous to this 
country; it reflects the ambitions, dreams, aspirations, hopes, and beliefs 
of a democratic people; it is based on a concept that man is perfectible. 
As secondary educators it is our obligation to assist in the fulfillment of 
this American dream, to make this great American high school the 
agency for enabling every person to fulfill his potentialities and to be 
truly the kind of person he is capable of becoming. 


CURRICULUM OF THE EARLY AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


The functions and purposes of the early high school were well 
stated in a school report published in 1838: 


By a Public or Common High School, is intended a public or common school 
for the older and more advanced scholars of the community in which the same 
is located, in a course of instruction adapted to their age, and intellectual and 
moral wants, and, to some extent, to their future pursuits in life. It is common 
or public in the same sense in which the district school, or any lower grade of 
school established and supported under a general law and for the public benefit, 
is common or public. . . . To be truly a public school, a High School must 
embrace in its course of instruction studies which can be more profitably pursued 
there than in public schools of a lower grade, or which gather their pupils from 
4 more circumscribed territory, and as profitably as in any private school of the 
same pretensions.27 

And this new school did offer a varied and broad program of studies. 
We have already listed the subjects proposed for the first high school. As 
the high school movement spread, the curriculum became even more 
inclusive. Inglis reports that by 1861 seventy-three different bjeri were 
offered in the high schools of sixty-three Massachusetts towns.?8 The 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, in describing the high school estab- 
lished in that city in 1856, listed the offerings of the school in its first year 
as follows: 


* Quoted in Henry Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 3:185 (March, 1857), 


but Original source not given. 
” Inglis, op. cit. 
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English Department 


kez] 


13. 
14. 


. Preparatory studies reviewed, 


using the text-books authorized 
in the Grammar Schools 


- Warren's Physical Geography 


Weber's Universal History 
Ancient Geography 


. Greenleaf's National Arithme- 


tic 


. Greenleaf's Algebra 
. Davie’s Legendre 
- Plane and Spherical Trigonom- 


etry 


. Mensuration 

- Gillespie's Surveying 

- Navigation 

. Crittenden’s Elementary Book- 


keeping 
Botany 
Burritt’s Geography of the 
Heavens 


Normal Department 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28) 29 


30, 


32; 


Theory and Practice of ‘Teaching 


German and French, both optional 


Classical Department 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 4, 14, 16, 17, 26, 28, 30, 32 
Andrews’ and Zimpt’s Latin Grammars 
Harkness’ Arnold’s First and Second L 


Arnold's Latin Prose Composition 
Andrew’s Caesar 

Johnson’s Cicero 

Bowen's Virgil 

Andrew’s Latin Lexicon 

Anthon’s Classical Dictionary 
Crosby's Greek Grammar 

Crosby’s Greek Lessons 

Arnold's Greek Prose Composition 
Felton’s Greek Reader 

Boise's Xenophon’s Anabasis 
Owen’s Homer’s Iliad 


Liddel and Scott’s Greek Lexicon 29 


~~ 


W. H. Wells, 


3:536 (June, 1857). 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


Higher Astronomy 

Cutter’s Physiology 

Tate's Natural Philosophy 
Youman’s Chemistry 
Geology and Mineralogy 
Rhetoric 

Logic 

Wayland’s Political Economy 
Principles of Government 
Wayland's Mental Philosophy 
Wayland’s Moral Science 
Etymology 

English Litcrature 

Hillard’s First Class Reader 
Drawing 

Vocal Music 

German or French 
Recitations and Compositions 


atin Lessons 


eae h ion 
Public High School in Chicago,” American Journal of Education 
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This example illustrates adequately the origins of the high school 
as an extension of the grammar school and as an institution that would 
olfer instruction “adapted ... to their future pursuits in life.” And 
what a contrast it is to the classical, humanistic curriculum of the Latin 
grammar school. 


zi iiai aai a E EE 


Chicago Public High School, 1856. The first public high school in Chicago 
was opened in 1856, in the building illustrated above. As the city grew and other 
high schools were established the name was changed to Central High School. 
(Courtesy of the Chicago Public Schools.) 


The offerings of the American high school at the turn of the century 
and the percentage of pupils enrolled in each subject are given in 
Table 19. 

Some interesting shifts during this twenty-year period in the propor- 
tion of pupils enrolled in various subjects are noted, particularly the in- 
crease in Latin, history, and mathematics, and the decline in the sciences. 
From other evidence we know that many more subjects were included 
in the program of the school in 1890; hence pupils were offered a much 
greater variety of subjects than appears in the table. In fact, the high 
school of this period offered a number of subjects for only a part of the 
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school term, perhaps for fourteen weeks or for some similar period.% 

As the high school became more and more a part of American life 
in each succeeding decade and played an increasingly more important 
role in preparing students for college, replacing the academy in most 
communities, it was subjected to much critical appraisal, particularly by 


TABLE 19 


Percentage of Pupils in Public Secondary Schools 
Enrolled in Certain Subjects, 
1889-1890, 1900-1901, and 1909-1910 


ee 


SUBJECT PER CENT ENROLLED 
1889-1890 1900-1901 1909-1910 
Latin 34-69 50.45 49-05 
Greek 3-05 2.63 0.75 
French 5-84 8.29 9:99. 
German 10.51 15.45 23.69 
Algebra 45-40 56.96 56.85 
Geometry 21.33 27.83 30-87 
Trigonometry a 2.04 1.87 
Astronomy a 2.34 0.53 
Physics 22.21 18.40 14.61 
Chemistry 10.10 7.56 6.89 
Physical geography a 22.83 19-34 
Geology a 3-44 te 
Physiology a 26.60 15-32 
Zoology a a 8.02 
Botany a a 16.83 
Agriculture a s 4.66 
Domestic economy a a 3-78 
Psychology a 2.19 0.96 
Rhetoric a 40.71 gyra 
English literature a 45.08 57-09, 
History 27.31 38.91 55-03 
Civics a 20.97 15-55 
Number of schools reporting 2,526 5.442 8,097 


“Not included in original data; not known whether subject was not taught 0! 
enrollments were not obtained by the commissioner, 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Education, Report of the Commissioner of Education for ihe 
Year Ended June 30, 1910 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1911), P- 1199; 
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® For a description of the high school program of this period by a teacher se 
Brown, op. cit., Chap. 19. 
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college officials as well as by leading educators. From this dissatisfaction, 
as well as from the effects of new forces arising in American life, evolved a 
more uniform and systematic curriculum for the institution. By 1900 the 
famous report of the Committee of Ten, the new accreditation practices 
of the colleges, and the effect of college entrance requirements themselves, 
jointly reinforcing one another in their impact, had brought about a 
considerable change in the curriculum. For at least the first two decades 
of the new century the high school was under the domination of the col- 
leges, but since World War I the American secondary school has again 
sought to offer a more comprehensive program, such as would serve best 
the educational needs of all youth. These and other influences will be 
analyzed in the next chapter in relation to their effect on the curriculum, 
but first we should trace significant trends in the recent development of 
the high school. 


Developments in Secondary Education During the Twentieth Century 


The twentieth century has been a most exciting one in the develop- 
ment of secondary education in this country. It was during this period 
that the great American high school emerged as a further fulfillment of 
the democratic concept of a universal common school that would provide 
every boy and girl an opportunity to develop his own individual po- 
tentialities to the fullest and to become the most competent citizen of 
which he was capable. The first part of the century witnessed a cultural 
revolution that redefined the function of the secondary school. About 
mid-century, after the idea of universal secondary schooling had been 
firmly established as a part of the American culture, attention shifted, as 
was discussed in Chapter 3, to the problem of providing a really ap- 
propriate and adequate education for each individual young person in 
terms of his own potentialities and needs, yet collectively providing the 
same opportunity for all youth in the land. This endeavor is one of the 
most significant yet challenging and creative programs ever undertaken 
by man. No other nation of the world has even attempted it. 

Efforts to define the function of the public high school in our Amer- 
ican democracy are set off by two very significant events in American 
education—the report of the Committee of ‘Ten in 1893 and the report of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education in 1918. 
In the short quarter of a century between these two momentous reports, 
the American people, through their educational leaders, gave expression 
to the essential role to be fulfilled by the secondary school in our culture. 
It is during this period of development in secondary education that the 
American high school as we know it today took its present form and 
structure. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 


Following the establishment of the high school as a part of the 
American educational system in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, many educators, both those serving in the high school itself and 
those in the colleges, became disturbed about the chaotic nature of the 
program of the high school. Up to that time, it had grown more or less 
like Topsy. Great variation existed throughout the country in the sub- 
jects offered, time devoted to various subjects, length of school term, 
numbers of years included in the high school, content included in the 
subjects offered, and methods of instruction. 

College officials often felt that graduates of the high school were not 
adequately prepared for college, yet high school officials and boards of 
education were caught in a multiplicity of forces, such as the desire for 
practical and functional training as opposed to the traditional classical 
curriculum, the increase in knowledge and the new emphasis on science 
which gave rise to the introduction of new courses in the school, and the 
need to serve students who expected to enter college as well as those who 
did not. Much of this confusion grew out of the wide variation that 
existed in college admission requirements. As the public high schools 
endeavored more and more to serve the needs of the college-bound stu- 
dents, they were placed in a difficult situation in trying to offer subjects 
that would meet the diverse entrance requirements of colleges and unr 
versities. High schools interested in preparing their pupils for colleges 
and scientific schools had to offer as many types of programs as there were 
colleges which its pupils entered. 

A standing committee of the National Council of Education, the 
Committee on Secondary Education, with James H. Baker, principal of 
the Denver High School as chairman, investigated the matter and made 
a report in 1891, Recognizing the scope of the problem, the committee 
recommended that the National Council, in conjunction with its parent 
organization, the National Educational Association, sponsor a conference 
of school and college teachers for each of the principal subject areas. 
These conferences were to consider the proper limits of the subject 
methods of instruction, time allotment, and methods of testing achieve 
ment. A special committee, composed of ten educators, was named to a 
range and organize these conferences, and in turn to receive the reports 
of each conference and to make a final report to the National Council. 
Thus, the famous Committee of Ten was created. Its final report has 
often been called the most significant document in American education 
but, as we shall see from the vantage point of today, many of us think z 
report of a later commission to be even more important in the evolution 
of the American school system. 
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Charles W. Eliot, the great president of Harvard, was chairman of 
the committee, officially designated as the Committee on Secondary School 
Studies, but usually known as the Committee of Ten. It was composed 
of five college presidents, one college professor, three secondary school 
principals, and the United States Commissioner of Education. Confer- 
ences were organized in nine subject fields, and ten educators were ap- 
pointed to participate in each conference, Of the total of ninety mem- 
bers, forty-seven were college teachers or college presidents, forty-two 
were secondary school people, and one was a government official. 

Although the committee was established to study the possibility of 
developing uniformity in college entrance requirements, it wisely fore- 
saw that the first and basic question was to determine the function of the 
high school, to plan a suitable program for fulfilling that function, and 
then to proceed to the problem of college admission for graduates from 
such a school, The Committee of Ten had to face the most crucial of all 
questions in American secondary education: What is the unique and 
distinctive function of the American high school? For example, in setting 
up the nine conferences for the major subject areas, the committee in- 
structed the members to discuss and report on these questions: 


1. In the school course of study extending approximately from the age of six 
years to eighteen years—a course including the periods of both elementary 
and secondary instruction—at what age should the study which is the 
subject of the Conference be first introduced? . . . 

4. What topics, or parts, of the subject may reasonably be covered during 
the whole course? . . . 

6. In what form and to what extent should the subject enter into college 
requirements for admission? . . . 

7. Should the subject be treated differently for pupils who are going to col- 

lege, for those who are going to a scientific school, and for those who, pre- 

sumably, are going to neither? . . . 

Can any description be given of the best method of teaching this subject 

throughout the school course? 31 


© 


‘This was still the formative period of the secondary school, and this 
group of one hundred educators, dominated by college people, had dif- 
ficulty in spelling out clearly and unmistakably the primary function of 
the high school. Judged by our concepts today, the report of the com- 
mittee seems contradictory and inconsistent in major respects. But this 
simply illustrates well the extremely perplexing duty facing all educators 
in America in defining a proper role for the secondary school, particularly 


“Committee on Secondary School Studies, Report of the Committee on Secondary 
School Studies Appointed ai the Meeting of the National Education Association, July 
9, 1892 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1893), p. 6. 
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when secondary education in all other countries of the world was con- 
ceived as a highly academic program designed to train an elite group for 
positions of leadership. As to basic function, the committee stated: 


The secondary schools of the United States, taken as a whole, do not exist 
for the purpose of preparing boys and girls for colleges. Only an insignificant 
percentage of the graduates of these schools go to colleges or scientific schools. 
Their main function is to prepare for the duties of life that small proportion of 
all the children in the country—a proportion small in number, but very im- 


portant to the welfare of the nation—who show themselves able to profit by an 
education prolonged to the eighteenth year, and whose parents are able to support 
them while they remain so long at school. . . . : A secondary school programme 
intended for national use must therefore be made for those children whose educa- 
tion is not to be pursued beyond the secondary school. The preparation of a few 
pupils for college or scientific school should in the ordinary secondary school be 
the incidental, and not the principal object. At the same time, it is obviously 


desirable that the colleges and scientific schools should be accessible to all boys 
and girls who have completed creditably the secondary school course.52 


Moreover, the Committee of Ten and the ninety members of the 
conferences tackled a corollary issue of unmistakable significance to the 
future development of secondary education in this country—the estab- 
lishment of a unitary system of education for all pupils, with the sec 
ondary school serving as the vital link between elementary and higher 
education. As noted in earlier sections of this chapter, the private 
academies, particularly the well-established, endowed academies, had 
accepted fully the function of preparing their pupils for admission t0 
the colleges; the high school had been established to provide a more 
practical and functional education that would extend the program of 
the grammar school. Was America to follow the European pattern and 
operate one system of secondary schools for youngsters who would enter 
the market place, the factories, and the shops or till the soil, and another 
system of select, tuition schools that would serve the function of pr 
paring pupils for college? 

Displaying a keen understanding of the issue, the committee I 
jected the idea of a dual system of secondary education, and formulated 
a program that it believed would enable the public high school to serve 
both functions—to prepare for life those not going to college and at the 
same time to prepare properly those who did go to college. Thereby 
the public school was a unit in the total program of education, and it 
would not be necessary for the college-bound to “prepare” in the private 
academies, as was necessary in European countries, or to take a specl# 
course in the high school. 

Consistent with current educational theory of the times, the com 


“Tbid., pp. 51-52. 
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mittee felt that the best preparation for life, or for college, was the 
training of the intellect and the development of the powers of reasoning. 
We today would regard the program of studies the committee recom- 
mended as very narrow and, in fact, a highly academic, classical cur- 
riculum, but the committee believed that such a program would con- 
stitute the best preparation for life. Perhaps, as some present-day writers 
maintain, the committee, in spite of its high-sounding plea for a pro- 
gram of secondary education that prepared for life, really was devising 
a plan for making the secondary school the handmaiden of the colleges 
and simply imploring them to teach subjects that really prepared for 
college although disguised as preparing for life. Be that as it may, the 
basic principle that the American secondary school existed to prepare 
young people for life was accepted without question, even by college 
presidents. The big issue still to be debated in American life was how the 
high school could best prepare for life; it remained a subject of dis- 
cussion throughout the deliberations of a number of other major na- 
tional committees and many educational conferences, and the topic of 
innumerable addresses and books during the next half century—a ques- 
tion that obviously is still unsettled today. 

For the Committee of Ten, no differentiation was to be made in the 
program for pupils who planned to enter college and those who would 
go directly into adult life. The committee emphatically proclaimed that 
“every subject which is taught at all in the secondary school should be 
taught in the same way and to the same extent to every pupil so long as 
he pursues it, no matter what the probable destination of the pupil may 
be, or what point his education cease.” 33 In preparing the pupil for life, 
or for college, the committee extolled the virtues of intellectual dis- 
cipline. This was consistent with the generally accepted theories of 
education of the time, and reflected the humanistic tradition. The sub- 
jects approved by the committee were all to be 
taught consecutively and thoroughly, and would all be carried on in the same 
spirit; they would all be used for training the powers of observation, memory, 
expression, and reasoning; they would all be good to that end, although differing 
among themselves in quality and substance. . . . Every youth who entered college 
would have spent four years in studying a few subjects thoroughly; and, on the 
theory that all subjects are to be considered equivalent in educational rank for 
the purpose of admission to college, it would make no difference which subjects 
he had chosen from the programme—he would have had four years of strong and 
effective mental training.34 


To carry out its avowed purpose of defining the subjects that should 
be included in the high school program, the length of time to be devoted 


“Ibid. p. 17. 
“ Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
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to each, and the place in the program it should be introduced, the 
committee recommended for the secondary school the program of studies 
listed in Table 20. 

Utilizing this basic program, the committee proposed four high 
school courses, the Classical, the Latin-Scientific, the Modern Languages, 
and the English. The Classical would require three languages—Latin, 


TABLE 20 


The High School Program Recommended 
by the Committee of Ten 


eee 


rst Secondary School Year and Secondary School Year 
Latin 5 periods Latin 4 periods 
English Literature 2 Greek 5 
English Composition 2 } A English Literature 2 } 4 
German (or French) 5 English Composition 2 
Algebra 4 German, continued 4 
History of Italy, Spain, and French, begun 5 
France 3 Algebra a 2 L 4 
Applied Geography Geometry 2 J 
(European political-conti- Botany or Zoology 4 
nental and oceanic flora English History to 1688 3 
and fauna) 4 
3rd Secondary School Year 4th Secondary School Year : 
Latin 4 periods Latin 4 periods 
Greek 4 Greek 4 
English Literature 2 English Literature 2 
English Composition 1 4 English Composition 1 4 
Rhetoric 1 English Grammar 1 
German 4 German 4 
French 4 French 4 
pS ag L A Trigonometry } 2 
eometry 2 Higher Algebra 
Physics 4 Chemistry 4 
History, English and History (intensive) and 
American 3 Civil Government 3 
Astronomy ¥ year Geology or Physiography 
Meteorology % year } 5 W year 


Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene 14 year 


* Option of bookkeeping and commercial arithmetic. 
Source: Committee on Secondary School Studies, Report of the Committee on Secondary 


School Studies Appointed at the Meeting of the National Education Association, July 9 
1892 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1893), p. 41. 
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Greek, and one modern; the Latin-Scientific, Latin and one modern 
language; the Modern Languages, two modern languages; and the Eng- 
lish, one foreign language. 

‘Thus we see that even though the committee subscribed to the point 
of view that the high school existed to prepare pupils for life, it recom- 
mended a curriculum that was based on two fundamental concepts of 
education that many of us would reject today: the classical, humanistic 
basis of secondary education; and the complete acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of mental discipline—train the mind to reason, to deal with ab- 
stractions, and disregard the significance of the subject matter for the 
pupil. 

During the ensuing decade, the report of the Committee of Ten 
profoundly influenced the development of secondary education in this 
country. For years, the United States Commissioner of Education in- 
cluded in his annual report a table summarizing the program recom- 
mended by the committee. In 1910 he stated: 


In 1893 that committee made its report to the National Education Associa- 
tion, and for seventeen years its recommendations have been the inspiration of 
many thousands of high-school principals and teachers whose aim has been to 
live up to the model courses of study arranged by that committee.3# 


However, the report of the Committee of Ten still left many un- 
solved problems in secondary education, particularly articulation with 
higher institutions and the development of a satisfactory basis for ad- 
mitting high school graduates to college, especially those who took the 
“English” or “Scientific” courses rather than the “Classical.” Rejecting 
the idea that any subject was good if it was taught thoroughly so that 
the mind would be trained, many educators of the period did not accept 
the idea that the choice of subjects in high school was not an important 
consideration. From its earliest years the high school had offered a num- 
ber of practical and functional subjects, and many high school officials 
were not yet ready to throw out these subjects and adopt the restricted 
program of the Committee of Ten. A principal of a large city high school 
Stated the case for a more practical curriculum: 


Table III [Table 20] provides no place for music, drawing, elocution, spell- 
ing, penmanship, etc. Such studies as stenography and manual training are com- 
ing into high schools and are coming to stay, and we might as well recognize the 
fact. Another and a very different class of subjects, such as political economy, 
psychology, and ethics has long been taught in secondary schools, and I am not 
prepared to recommend their abolition from the curriculum. Remembering that 
eal 

U.S. Bureau of Education, Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
Year Ended June 30, 1910 (Washington, D.C.; Government Printing Office, 1911), p. 
1133. 
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more than go per cent of high school pupils may not go to college, I consider such 
subjects far more valuable than astronomy, meteorology, or physiography.% 


During the ensuing quarter of a century, with the work of the Com- 
mittee of Ten as an example of a comprehensive approach to the study 
of urgent problems in education, the National Educational Association 
and its constituent organizations, the National Council of Education, the 
Department of Superintendence, and the Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, appointed a number of other committees that contributed sub- 
stantially to this basic issue of defining the proper role and function of 
the American high school. Among the more important of these com- 
mittees were the 


Committee on College Entrance Requirements, 1895-1899 

Committee on Economy of Time in Education, 1908-1913; 1911-1919 
Committee on Six-Year Courses, 1905-1909 

Committee on the Articulation of High School and College, 1910-1911 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 1913-1918 


These committees hammered out much of the present form and 
structure of American secondary education—the development of the s% 
year program of secondary education and the organization of the junior 
high school, the standardization of college entrance requirements, the 
development of the “unit” as the measure of the quantity of a subject, 
and, finally, the definition of the basic function of the high school that 
is commonly accepted today. 


THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


This committee, composed of five representatives of the secondary 
schools and five of higher institutions, was appointed in 1895 to bring 
about “better understanding between the secondary schools and the col 
leges and universities in regard to requirements for admission.” It made 
its report in 1899. The basic problem facing the committee was the = 
as that which confronted the Committee of Ten—to make the high schoo 
truly a full-fledged part of a single unitary system of education, SO a 
it not only would fulfill its own unique functions adequately, but WOU 
also provide the kind of education that would enable those who desi 
to continue into institutions of higher learning. The committee clearly 
recognized the basic problem confronting the public schools of this cour 
try at the turn of the century, as was stated by its chairman, Dr. AE 
Nightingale, superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools: 


2 3 igh 
%0. D. Robinson, “The Report from the Point of View of the Large Mixed a 
School,” in U.S. Bureau of Education, Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
Year 1892-1893 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1895), p- 1490- 
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The secondary schools are the schools of the people, and the people have 
demanded, and in still more effectual ways will demand, that their courses must 
be practical, beneficial, disciplinary. . . . 

The public high school can become a link in the golden chain of our Ameri- 
can system of education only when the colleges begin where the best high schools 
leave off; otherwise the gap between the common school and the college must 
be filled by the private schools, patronized by the children of the rich, and the 
sons and daughters of the great middle class must be deprived of the benefits of 
a higher education because, forsooth, they have failed to fulfill some specific re- 
quirement of the college they would otherwise enter. I have faith, however, that 
these conflicting requirements will be harmonized, their incongruities removed, 
so that we may in the near future have a unified system of education, from 
kindergarten to the graduate school of the university, which will give to every 
child, without let or hindrance, the right of way for such an education as will 
best develop the power with which, in a plastic state, he has been endowed by the 
Infinite Architect.37 


‘The committee sought to settle the issue of how the programs of the 
high school and of the college could be properly articulated by per- 
forming two major functions: it listed a group of subjects that it con- 
sidered proper for college admission and delineated the work to be 
covered in these and additional courses offered in the subject fields; and 
it defined a unit of measure that could be employed in determining the 
amount or quantity of work to be required by the colleges in those 
subjects. 

‘To carry out the first function, the committee requested professional 
associations of teachers in the six basic fields of English, classical lan- 
guages, modern languages, history, mathematics, and science to prepare 
recommendations on what should constitute the subject offerings in each 
of these fields and what should be included in a year’s work in each sub- 
ject. The reports of these professional groups comprise 140 pages of the 
report of the committee and present an extensive course of study for each 
subject field. The committee summarized these reports into a set of 
recommendations for offerings in each subject field. 

The heart of the report then follows, in which the committee made 


these recommendations: 


That, while the committee recognizes as suitable for recommendation by 
colleges for admission the several studies enumerated in this report, and while it 
also recognizes the principle of large liberty to the students in secondary schools, 
it does not believe in unlimited election, but especially emphasizes the importance 
of a certain number of constants in all secondary schools and in all requirements 


for admission to college. 


reson 
™ Committee on College Entrance Requirements, “Report,” in National Educa- 


tional Association, Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, 1899 (Washington, D.C.: The 
Association, 1899), p. 636. 
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Resolved, That the committee recommends that the number of constants be 
recognized in the following proportion, namely: 

four units in foreign languages (no languages accepted in less than two units), 

two units in mathematics, 

two in English, 

one in history, and 

one in science.88 


Thus was established the principle of constants in the secondary 
school program, a basic requirement in most secondary schools today. 

The second contribution of the Committee on Coll: ge Entrance Re- 
quirements was the establishment of the unit as a measure of the quan 
tity of high school work. The term “unit” had already been used in edu 
cational circles, but this committee standardized it and gave it a common 
meaning: any subject outlined in the report of the committee, including 
the reports of associated professional groups, that was taught for at least 
four periods a week throughout the school year in a well-equipped school, 
under competent instruction, was to count as a unit of work for college 
admission. Thus, the committee felt that the subjects it had outlined in 
some detail in these six fields of study, when taught on this basis, con 
stituted a national norm for purposes of defining college admission. 

Although today we would probably consider the subjects recom 
mended by the committee to be unduly academic, the tenor of the report 
indicates that this was an effort on the part of the public high schools 
to find a way whereby they could prepare their students for college, and 
yet have some measure of local freedom in determining the specific sub- 
jects to be offered in each field and in offering other subjects of a prac 
tical value, since only ten of the sixteen to eighteen units a pupil might 
take were specified as to fields. Rather than being a program imposed on 
the high schools by the colleges, these recommendations were designed 
to enable the high school to fit into a unitary system of education. In 
effect, the public school people were asking what they could do to formu- 
late a program for the high school that would be acceptable to the col 
leges, but retain enough flexibility to adapt the program to local needs 
through a system of elective subjects. 

It was at the invitation of the committee, half of whose members 
were public school people, that committees from the learned societies, 
composed almost exclusively of college professors, set down in systematic 
form what they considered to be appropriate content to be covered 10 
each subject in their respective fields. Certainly, the program of the 
high school was to be in a large part dominated by the colleges, but it 
was a domination eagerly sought by the high schools at that time so that 


Se 
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they could take their rightful place as a part of the unitary system of 
education, which the educators agreed was more desirable than the Euro- 
pean system of bifurcated programs. Thus, by adopting the basic recom- 
mendations of these committees thousands of public school officials in 
practically every community of the United States once and for all ac- 
cepted the principle of a unitary system of education, even though it 
meant, at least at the time, domination of the high school by the college. 
Subject enrollments listed in Table 19 (page 146) would indicate rather 
general acceptance of the plan. 


COMMITTEE ON THE ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


It was not long, however, before many secondary school people be- 
gan to reflect that they might have sold their birthright for a mess of 
pottage, that by inviting the colleges to outline the kind of program they 
would accept for college admission they had capitulated to the colleges 
and were now under their complete domination, J. Stanley Brown, prin- 
cipal of the Joliet (Illinois) High School, had this to say in 1909: 


We are come to the Rubicon, We have by rather slow processes of educational 
evolution reached a point where we, as representatives of the secondary schools 
of America, must proclaim autonomy for the public high school. The control, the 
policy, the direction of the high school, must be from within itself, not from 
without by some self-appointed, unlawfully constituted authority.9 


A year later (1910) the Department of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association adopted a resolution, with only one 
dissenting vote, stating that whereas the high school must offer a wide 
range of subjects to meet the diversified interests of different students, 
and whereas manual training, commercial subjects, music, household arts, 
agriculture, and similar subjects were entitled to recognition as college 
entrance credits, the colleges should reduce entrance requirements in 
languages to only one language and recognize these other subjects as 
suitable for electives in the college admission requirements. 

A Committee on the Articulation of High School and College was 
appointed to prepare a statement on the program that the high school 
should offer for college admission purposes, This committee of nine, com- 
posed entirely of public school people, except for one professor of educa- 
tion and one college dean, reported in 1911. 

This committee railed against the rigid requirement of foreign lan- 


ee 


* J. Stanley Brown, “The Autonomy of the High School,” in National Education 
Association, Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, 1909 (Washington, D.C.: ‘The Asso- 
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guage and mathematics for college admission. It proposed the following 
alternative plans of college admission: +° 


A B C 
English 3 ; 3 
Foreign language 2 2 o 
Mathematics 2 o 2 
Social science 1 2 2 
Natural science 1 2 2 
9 9 9 

To which must be added 
to make another major 1or2 1 1 
Total 1oori. 10 “io 


The remaining five units could be elected from any well-taught 
courses, except that physical education and music were not to be in 
cluded in the fifteen units. We had progressed a great deal in the eighteen 
years since the college people comprising the majority of the Committee 
of Ten outlined what they thought the high schools should teach. 

The preliminary work had been done and the time was now pro- 
pitious for a further step in the determination of the basic function of the 
secondary school in our society. 


THE COMMISSION ON THE REORGANIZATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The culminating event in this twenty-five-year effort of the American 
people to define the function and purpose of the American high school 
was the work of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. To assist the high schools of the country in developing the 
“well-planned high-school courses” envisioned by the Committee on the 
Articulation of High School and College, that group recommended 1A 
committees be appointed to study the reorganization of the various hig 
school subject fields. Twelve such committees were created by the Ne 
tional Education Association in 1912-1913. But the parent committee 
wisely foresaw that the work of these committees would be severely 1% 
stricted if their purpose was solely to plan for better articulation with the 
colleges. Consequently, the committee recommended that a new organ! 
zation be created to direct this study. Thus was established in 1913 a 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, the mo 


j : 5 ‘ is ip this 

important group ever to give direction to secondary education 10 th 

country. 

— » in Nae 
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The commission consisted of sixteen committees, one each for thir- 
teen subject fields—agriculture, art, business education, classical lan- 
guages, English, household arts, industrial arts, mathematics, modern 
languages, music, physical education, science, and social studies, one on 
organization and administration of secondary education, one on voca- 
tional guidance, and the original committee on articulation. A reviewing 
committee composed of all sixteen chairmen and ten members at large 
was appointed. It was the function of the reviewing committee to discuss 
the reports of the sixteen work committees and to give general direction 
to their activities. Eventually, each of the committees prepared recom- 
mendations for organizing instruction in their respective areas. 

But the best-known document prepared by the commission is the 
statement of the cardinal principles of education. This report was pre- 
pared by the reviewing committee in an effort to give direction and 
guidance to the work committees. In what has become known as the 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Education, the commission thus defined the 
main objectives of education: 


. Health 

. Command of fundamental processes 
. Worthy home-membership 

. Vocation 

. Citizenship 

. Worthy use of leisure 

. Ethical character 41 


i oo NH 


Ion 


‘These, then, were the basic purposes to be achieved by the high 
school in a democracy. The commission believed that education “should 
develop in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and 
powers whereby he will find his place and use that place to shape both 
himself and society toward noble ends.” 42 

During this evolutionary period of American secondary education 
we as a people had established as basic principles for the development 
of secondary education in this country that (1) secondary education 
should be the privilege of all, not of just a select few; (2) the secondary 
school should be concerned with the all-round development of the pupil, 
not with just his intellectual development; (g) the educational system 
should be democratic in organization and structure, enabling every child 
to progress freely and without artificial restriction through an integrated, 
unitary program of education, not being barred by selective admission 
to advanced opportunities; and (4) the program of the secondary school 


se Re ; PN 
“Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, Cardinal Principles 


of Secondary Education (U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1918, No. 35; Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1918), pp. 10-11. 
aToid., pO: 
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should be varied and differentiated so that every child, regardless of his 
station or prospects in life, would benefit maximally in personal develop: 
ment and in the development of his capabilities to contribute to society, 
not being forced into a narrow, rigid program designed for a particular 
social class. 

The forces in American life that brought about these developments 
in secondary education will be analyzed in greater detail in the next 
chapter, but a careful student of educational history re ognizes the evolu- 
tionary process of this basic definition of the function of the school. The 
Committee of Ten had already acknowledged in 1893 that the public 
high school must serve the needs of the people, but it took numerous 
committees and many conferences during the ensuing quarter of a cen- 
tury before we came to a definition of what that means, educationally. 

To this day, the seven Cardinal Principles of Education, embodying 
the basic objectives of education and the accompanying principles for 
developing a program of education to achieve these objectives, have 
guided the planning of the structure and program of secondary educa- 
tion. In the decades since they have been enunciated, we in secondary 
education have been busy developing the most satisfactory program for 
fulfilling these basic functions. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


Almost twenty years elapsed before the National Education Associa- 
tion created another commission to study education in this country. Then 
in 1935 it appointed the Educational Policies Commission. No specific 
issue in education brought about the establishment of this commission, 
as had been true of those listed previously. The function of this new 
commission was to select various educational issues or matters of signif 
cance for study and then to issue policy statements on these topics. The 
basic pattern of education in this country had been determined; the 
work of this commission was further to clarify and define the role of 
the school in a democracy. A continuing body, the commission is com 
posed of about twenty-five outstanding leaders in American education 
(the stature of the persons serving on the commission is attested by te 
fact that Dwight D. Eisenhower served on the commission for a Hime 
while President of Columbia University, as did James B. Conant, ae 
dent of Harvard University, Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent ° 
Schools in Philadelphia and in Los Angeles, and William Jansen, Supe™ 
intendent of Schools in New York), 


i e 
Among the more important reports or statements prepared by th 
commission are the following: 


The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy, 1937 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, 1938 
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Learning the Ways of Democracy, 1940 

The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, r941 
Education for All American Youth, 1944 (revised edition, 1954) 
Education of the Gifted, 1950 

Public Education and the Future of America, 1955 
Manpower and Education, 1956 

Higher Education in a Decade of Decision, 1957 

The Contemporary Challenge to American Education, 1958 


‘The most significant of these publications for the secondary school 
teacher is Education for All American Youth. This book describes two 
hypothetical programs of secondary education, and by so doing presents 
a vivid picture of what secondary schools in this country should be like 
if they are to serve fully the functions envisioned by the entire succession 
of famous educational committees and commissions since the Committee 
of Ten—preparation of all youth for life in a democracy. The publica- 
tion brought together in one statement a description of good practices 
found in secondary schools throughout the country, and thereby served 
to give direction and guidance to those responsible for planning programs 
of secondary education for all youth of a community. 

One of the most important statements contained in the volume 
is a list of the “Common and Imperative Needs of Youth.” This is a 
restatement in an expanded form of the Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Education—a statement of functions that proved to be valid for secondary 
education after a quarter of a century spent in implementing them in the 
schools of America. 

During the four decades since the Cardinal Principles of Education 
were stated, no period of educational development has been without 
issues and problems that challenged the efforts of citizens and edu- 
cators alike to solve. And today we still face major difficulties in provid- 
ing the best possible program of education for all youth (see Chapter 
3), but no one in American life seriously questions the validity of the 
functions of secondary education embodied in the Seven Cardinal Princi- 
ples. 


For Further Study 


Brown, Elmer Ellsworth. The Making of Our Middle Schools. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Company, 1902. 
A definitive history of secondary education in this country up to the present 
century. 
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Butts, R. Freeman, and Lawrence A. Cremin. A History of Education in American 
Culture. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953. 
A basic text in the history of education. 


Cremin, Lawrence A. “The Revolution in American Secondary Education, 1893- 
1918,” Teachers College Record, 56:295-308 (March, 1955). 
Analyzes the revolution that took place in secondary education early in the 
present century, and the reasons for it. 


Cubberley, Ellwood P. Public Education in the United States. Rev. ed. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 
A comprehensive treatment of the development of education in this country. 
Particularly good on the origins of secondary education. 


Grizzell, Emit D. Origin and Development of the High School in New England 
before 1865. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 
A research study on the history of the high school. 


Holmes, Pauline. A Tercentenary History of the Boston Public Latin School: 

1635-1935. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1935. 4 
A full and interesting account of the history of the first secondary school in 
America. 


Inglis, Alexander J. The Rise of the High School in Massachusetts. New York: 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1911. 4 
A comprehensive history of the high school movement in the state of its 
origin. 


Kandel, I. L. American Education in the Twentieth Century. Cambridge, Mass. 

Harvard University Press, 1957. à 
An analysis of factors that have influenced the development of the American 
educational system. 


- History of Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compan}, 
1930. 
An excellent account of the development of the secondary school ron 
Grecian times to the twentieth century. 


Leonard, J. Paul. Developing the Secondary School Curriculum. Rev. ed- pen 
York: Rinehart & Company, 1953- 
This book provides an excellent analysis of the historical development © 
curriculum of the American secondary school. 


f the 


Meyer, Adolph E. An Educational History of the American People. New Yor 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957. 


_This history of education gives special emphasis to developments in theory) 
„7. methods, and program. 


National Education Asséciation, Committee on Secondary School Studies ce 
mittee of Ten). Report of the Committee on Secondary School Studies. Washing 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1893. 
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A most important source document on the history of secondary education, 
this report of the famous Committee of Ten presents the views of leading 
educators of the day on secondary education. 


Thut, I. N. The Story of Education: Philosophical and Historical Foundations. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957 
‘Traces the evolution of the American school, with emphasis on the philosophy 
of the school. 


Vredevoe, Lawrence E. An Introduction and Outline of Secondary Education. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Edwards Brothers, 1957. 
A brief outline of the history of secondary education with an excellent sum- 
mary of the great national committees that prepared reports on secondary 
schools, 


Wesley, Edgar B. NEA: The First Hundred Years. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957- 
Chapter 6 describes the activities and reports of the great national committees 
appointed by the NEA to study secondary education. 
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Factors That Shape American 
Secondary Education 


The previous chapter pointed out that the form, structure 
organization, and program of secondary education in this country have 
changed tremendously since the first secondary school was established 
more than three hundred years ago in Boston. Part Three will describe how 
the program of secondary education in some other nations of the Westem 
world differs significantly from that found in the United States. Is not 
good education the same any time and any place? Why does the program 
of schooling change over the years? Why does our system of education 
differ from those of other countries? In brief, what are the forces that 
have shaped the program of secondary education in this nation? 

Education embraces two basic factors: pupils, and a social group: 
If education changes over a period of years or if it differs from count) 
to country, the reason is that one or both of these elements in the situa: 
tion change or are different, or the leaders who plan the program ol 
education view these factors differently. These two basic constituents 
give substance and shape to the schools, and any change or variation 1 
these social agencies is due to differences in these factors. The kind o 
educational program we have at any particular time and place in histo") 
is due to the nature of and interpretation given to these two forces. 


Pupils Shape the School Program 


s ; 'i 

Obviously, the program of the school must be postulated in terms ° 
the kinds of youngsters who will attend. The very nature of the A 
riculum is dependent on the capacities and growth characteristics of th 


pupils enrolled. The school is fashioned on the basis of the learning 
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potentials of children and youth. To understand the significance of 
this factor, we need only reflect on the kind of “school” we would have, 
for example, for dogs, or seals, or horses, Thus our entire school program 
is geared in the first place to the learning potentialities of boys and girls 
and to the ways in which these capacities develop throughout the period 
of immaturity. If the child reached maturity at age ten, there might be 
little need for secondary schools. 

Research shows that these capacities and potentialities, and the 
manner in which they develop do not differ significantly from country 
to country, and it is quite likely that they have not changed much if 
at all during the modern period of time. Very likely fourteen-year-old 
youngsters in France, England, Russia, Germany, and the United States 
do not differ significantly in their capabilities to learn simply because 
they are natives of a particular country. And probably a typical American 
pupil of fourteen today does not differ much from his counterpart of a 
century or two centuries ago in this characteristic. Differences in pro- 
grams of education from country to country, then, cannot be explained 
on the basis of differences in the innate capabilities of the youth of the 
nations, or in the ways in which pupils learn. The laws of learning are 
the same for all peoples. 

What does vary from country to country and in any one country 
from decade to decade and century to century, however, is our know- 
ledge and understanding of children and youth, of their capacities and 
potentialities for learning, their growth and developmental character- 
istics, their drives and motives, and the processes by which they learn. Re- 
search is essential in gaining an understanding of such characteristics 
of our children and youth. We in the United States have been most active 
over the years in carrying out such studies and in increasing our knowl- 
edge of children and youth. Child study has been a major aspect of teacher 
education and of in-service education in this country for many years, so 
that teachers and school officials in this country are not only well in- 
formed about the growth processes of pupils; they are endeavoring to 
provide a program of education that properly takes account of the facts 
discovered by research. Chapter 2 discussed the concern of educators 
about youth and their desire to learn all they can about the pupils who 
enroll in our schools. In these respects, this country is far ahead of other 
nations of the world. Our professional education programs provide the 
teachers of this country with far deeper and more comprehensive insights 
into the basic characteristics of pupils than is possessed by teachers in 
other nations. The programs for the professional preparation of teachers 
in many nations of the world fail utterly to provide them with a thorough 
insight into the nature of learners and the psychological bases for learn- 


ing. 
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This, then, is one major factor that has shaped the program of edu- 
cation in this country—the understanding and knowledge we as teachers 
have about the growth and development of children and youth. We have 
endeavored to formulate a program of education geared to the develop- 
mental needs of young people and based on the laws of learning. In 
America we have been much more willing to experiment, to modify our 
educational program in light of research findings. Education has changed 
because of psychological research and our American disposition to use 
research to better national life in all aspects. 


Music Has Become an Important Part of the Curriculum of the Secondary 
School. Its popularity is due not only to the importance given to music in the 
cultural life of the people, but to the enjoyment adolescents receive from express 


ing themselves creatively through musical activities. (Courtesy of Lincoln North- 


east High School, Lincoln, Nebraska.) 


Another significant way in which pupils in general differ from 
country to country and from generation to generation is in their a& 
pirations and life goals. These aspects of personality are in part at leni 
culturally determined; hence such factors are really aspects of the cultural 
base of education and will be considered later in this chapter. Needless 
to say, the aspiration levels of pupils and of parents for their children 
have important bearings on the educational program and account 1 
part for differences in educational systems. 


The Culture Shapes the School 


The school is a social agency; it is established by the social group 
to prepare the young for participation in the life of the group. A soa 
seeks to perpetuate and improve its way of life, to ensure continuation 
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its traditions, to attain its aspirations as a society, to achieve its ideals 
through the education of the young. The school is the primary instru- 
mentality for educating the young. It is one of the principal means for 
passing on the essential aspects of the culture of the social group. But the 
school, particularly in a dynamic, changing society such as ours, is an 
agency through which the social group also hopes to improve the status 
of the people comprising the group, to make more perfect the quality of 
living of each individual so that he will more fully exemplify in his 
life the values and traits prized so highly by the people. In short, the 
program and methods of the school are but a reflection of the dreams of 
a people of what their destiny is and of what they believe to be the 
ideal state of man. The schools of Russia, about which we have heard so 
much in recent years, also illustrate this point vividly. 

By the very nature of its origins and controls, the structure, organiza- 
tion, program, and methods of the school must inevitably conform to 
dominant concepts and beliefs of those who control the school; other- 
wise the group will repudiate the school as being “anti’”-American, 
-British, -French, -Russian, or “anti’-whatever group has created the 
school as its vehicle for social self-perpetuation, and will reconstitute it 
on a new basis so that it does carry out effectively the will of the social 
group in control. It is unthinkable that a people would establish, support, 
and control a school that did not aid them in achieving their goals as 
a nation. i 

But this basic thesis still does not explain fully the actual relation- 
ship of the school to its social group. First, it leaves unanswered the 
question of how a people are to educate the young so that the ideals, 
values, and traditions of the people will be perpetuated, how the ac- 
cumulated heritage of the group may best be transmitted to succeeding 
generations, or how the basic aspirations of the people are to be realized. 
What should be the nature of a program of education that will ensure 
the perpetuation of a society? Secondly, our basic concept of the social 
obligation of the school must take account of the fact that the school 
itself may bring about a change in the value patterns, ideals, traditions, 
and aspirations of a society. If we grant that this may occur, then who 
is to decide what changes in the culture should be fostered by the school? 
And what changes? Can the educator himself promote change even 
though the school is in control of the social group and it wants to see 
its ideals perpetuated? Or do some societies themselves encourage change 
1n social beliefs as a part of their own set of beliefs and values, and hence 
want the school to take the lead in promoting such changes? Or does 
Society, by the very nature of its complexity and the difficulties inherent 
1n exercising complete social control over the school, permit the teacher, 
as its agent, a greater or lesser degree of discretion in inculcating social 
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values, so that the school is permitted to educate for change within 
tolerable limits? May a society, as one of its own basic cultural patterns, 
encourage the school to educate the young so that they will exemplify 
changed value patterns and develop new patterns of behavior? ‘These are 
questions basic to our consideration of the social role of the school. The 
position a social group takes on these issues provides sonic of the reasons 
why educational systems and programs vary from culture to culture, both 
in point of development and in point of origin. 


CULTURAL FACTORS IN EDUCATION 


The American system of education at the present moment in history 
is the resultant of a highly complex set of forces that are indigenous 
to the American culture. Some of the most significant of these social 
forces that have shaped our American system of secondary education are 
these: 


1. The basic values held dear by common consent by the American people 

2. Our aspirations as a people, particularly those relating to opportuni- 

ties to be made available to the young 

The traditions of the American culture 

4. The concepts held by the great majority of people on the role and 
function of the school in our society 

5. The recognition accorded pupils in the educative process 

6. The commonly accepted views on the kinds of educational experiences 
that are desirable for fulfilling the functions assigned the school by 
the social group 


cA 


The teacher is employed by the appropriate representatives of the 
social group to formulate and carry out an education program that 
takes proper account of these social forces. The school must operate 
within the framework of values, traditions, aspirations, concepts am 
beliefs of the people. This places a terrific responsibility on teachers. If 
they are to provide “good” schools, acceptable to the citizens generally; 
they must collectively 


ascertain what basic values, traditions, aspirations, concepts, and beliefs 
of the social group, or at least the great majority of those who are 
in a position to influence social action, want inculcated in the young: 

recognize areas of discretion in educating youth in which the society has 
no clearly established norms, and hence permits the school to catty 
on experimentation, try out new practices, or, on the other han® 
do nothing at all to educate the young in such matters; and 

within such discretionary areas of educational planning determine what 
the social group immediately responsible for the operation and ont 
trol of the school regards as desirable, so that they, the profession 
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staff of the school, may decide whether to conform to these local 
pressures or deliberately set about to educate the young in terms 
of a different set of values and behavior patterns. 


We may more readily understand these basic responsibilities of the 
school in our democratic American society by reflecting on some actual 
practices. One of our basic values, generally accepted by citizens every- 
where, is respect for property and the right of the individual to hold 
property. If a teacher in a school began to teach his pupils to steal and 
provided learning experiences in stealing, we can foresee what would 
happen—the teacher would be relieved of his position as soon as anyone 
in authority found out about it. Similarly, a teacher would be quickly 
dismissed if he taught his pupils that promiscuity in sex relations was an 
acceptable mode of behavior, or that war was a desirable national policy. 
These relate to basic values and beliefs on which the social group does 
not tolerate deviation, and therefore it insists that children be taught 
these basic virtues. If a school in any way fails to support such primary 
beliefs, almost inevitably the persons responsible for such deviation will 
be separated from it. Society will not permit a school to inculcate beliefs 
and values that vary from the basic norms of the group. These are the 
values that are rather clearly defined and have a long tradition, perhaps 
even throughout the recorded history of man. 

But we American people have a whole group of generalized value 
patterns which the society rather universally accepts, but in which varia- 
tions exist in interpretation or in application. For example, citizens 
generally believe in loyalty to our country, but what constitutes loyalty? 
Are teachers free to criticize acts of government, or to question the 
motives of our great national figures of history? Must they support the 
program of the party in control of Congress? What is a proper degree 
of loyalty? In one community known to us it was observed by the princi- 
pal that a newly appointed teacher did not recite the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag at the first school assembly of the year. When asked about 
his failure to join in this patriotic ceremony, he simply said he did not 
believe in the pledge. The principal recommended that he resign his 
Position immediately, which he did. Over the noon hour, word of the 
actions of the teacher spread rapidly through the town and a delegation 
of citizens called on the principal. When he assured them that the of- 
fending teacher had already resigned, they were satisfied. By nightfall, 
the teacher had left the community. 

Our belief in religious freedom is also subject to wide variation in 
school practice. In some communities, the schools avoid doing anything 
that involves religious beliefs, not permitting the reading of the Bible in 
any version, while in others the Bible may be read without comment. In 
Some schools a common prayer is recited, but efforts to introduce such 
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a practice in other communities have led to vigorous opposition by 
citizen groups. In some schools pupils are released from school to attend 
religious classes conducted by churches; in others this is not permitted. 
Many other examples of this kind could be given, but these are sufficient 
to illustrate the wide variation in the policies and practices of schools 
in carrying out a great many of our basic beliefs and values as a people. 

Not to be overlooked are the beliefs and values concerning which the 
people themselves are by no means unanimous. An example is the origin 
of man. In most communities, a teacher is free to teach the theory of 
evolution, but in other communities the dominant social group of the 
community forces the teacher through direct orders of the board of 
education, or by threats of dismissal, not to consider the subject at all 
or to teach the theory of divine creation. The controversy arising from 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court on segregation of pupils 
on the basis of race is another example of wide divergences in beliefs 
from community to community, as well as of the fact that many com- 
munities will not permit teachers discretion in formulating school 
policies that relate to this area of social mores and traditions. 

The role of the teacher in ascertaining the social beliefs of our people 
and the variations in beliefs and value patterns from community to com- 
munity is a very difficult and arduous one, but it is one that must be 
accepted. 


THE BELIEFS OF THE SOCIAL GROUP DETERMINE THE 
NATURE OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


It is quite clear now why the educational program varies sO widely 
from nation to nation and from one period of history to another. To 
schools of a nation are charged with the responsibility of inculcating 
a particular set of social values at a particular time in history; moreover 
they must conform in essential characteristics to views the people hold 
about education and its function and purpose in that society. The school 
is indeed an instrumentality for carrying out social policy. It inevitably 
is molded to conform to the basic concepts of the citizens on the prope! 
way to educate the young for living adequately and effectively in that 
society. Education evolves as a part of the total cultural pattern ofa 
people, and the system itself becomes institutionalized, to be defende 
and supported as a part of the culture. England has built one typ®ë hi 
educational system, France another, and Russia yet another because 
the concepts about the function and purpose of education of each 0 
these cultural groups differ. These peoples differ in their ideas 0” who 
should be educated and at what levels, on what constitutes a prope: 
education for life in that country, on how the schools should be relate 
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to other social institutions, on the role to be accorded children in the 
social group, on the attitudes to be taken toward the pupils as learners, 
on the recognition to be given to research as a basis for educational plan- 
ning, and on a myriad of beliefs of this sort that relate to educational 
planning. 

Within a system of cultural values, of course, variation may be 
permitted, and it may even be that one of the beliefs of the social group 
itself is to permit and encourage deviation. Thus, in this country we find 
differences among our school systems; yet, essentially, all operate within 
a framework of beliefs and value patterns that are universally accepted by 
the American citizen, One of the primary characteristics of a culture is its 
receptivity to new ideas, to change. In summarizing a study of basic 
changes in the culture of the people on Manus, Margaret Mead, the well- 
known anthropologist, observes: 


Thus it can be seen that throughout human history there has been a 
struggle between the proponents of closed and open systems, systems that could 
change their forms, accommodate to new ideas, retain the allegiance of new 
generations within them rather than goad them into rebellion or desertion, systems 
that welcomed the ideas, the questions, and the members of other systems, and 
those contrasting systems which hardened into exclusiveness and conservatism, 
of conquest, the rack, the ritual trial, the war on unbelievers in 
uned merit by killing them, became their destructive methods of 


self-perpetuation.1 


so that war: 
which one a 


In the United States, we as a people have generally fostered an 
open system. We have not only permitted but compelled through social 
pressure those in control of the schools to accommodate change, to develop 
new patterns that would more fully give expression to the ideals and 
aspirations of the people. Our system of education gives expression to the 
political, social, and economic concepts of the people; its form and pro- 
gram are indigenous to a cultural climate found only in America. 

We were all pioneers, suffering the hardships and deprivations of 
frontier life together; no elite class existed to pass down privileges and 
control to its young. Community responsibilities and leadership were 
conferred by the group on those who possessed the desired talents; no 
class structure served to repress those of ability and talents. Government 
and social control arose out of the needs of the group for mutual pro- 
tection, justice, and fair play for all, and the pursuit of common in- 
terests. It was inevitable, then, that the schools established by such a 


Society would be open to all, that every child was to have the privilege 


eee 3 
' Margaret Mead, New Lives for Old (New York: William Morrow & Company, 


1956), p. 457. All rights reserved. Published simultaneously in the Dominion of 
Canada by George J. McLeod, Limited, Toronto. Printed in the United States of 
America, 
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of developing his own talents and potentialities to the fullest, and that 
the educational program would be planned to help him become the 
best citizen possible. 

The teacher is a person whom society entrusts with important re- 
sponsibilities for inculcating social values and beliefs in the young, and 
for sting the social group in achieving its goals and fulfilling its 
aspirations. The responsibility of the teacher, then, is to know and under- 
stand fully the social values, behavior patterns, personality traits, and 
life goals the social group wants perpetuated, and the manner in which 
the school may best discharge this obligation to society. 


Basic Values, Ideals, and Aspirations of the American People 


The American people have never set down in a definitive form the 
articles of their democratic faith, so we cannot turn to a document for 
a statement of the ideals that embody the American tradition. Rather, we 
must winnow our concepts of democracy from an analysis of the ways 
in which people live and behaye, the laws we adopt, the traditions and 
customs we revere, the way we vote, the causes we support, the things 
we say, the statements of those who are astute in analyzing the Ameri- 
can culture, the institutions we establish and support, the approbation 
we give to the acts of other citizens, and many similar aspects of American 
life. 


ARTICLES OF DEMOCRATIC FAITH 


On the basis of such a study, we believe these to be the basic articles 
of our democratic faith:2 

I. Every human being is of surpassing worth, and the dignity of the 
individual must be respected at all times. This article of faith is indeed 
the foundation stone of our American democratic traditions. The Amer- 
can people have always rejected efforts to make man the subject of the 
state or other institutions; rather, the state and all social agencies exist 
to serve man, to enable him to attain his true destiny, Nor is one ma? 
to be made to serve the selfish ends and purposes of another, oT to be 
relegated to an inferior position because of any artificial social structures: 
As the worth of the individual is enhanced, the entire social group pene- 
me he more fully attains his potentialities, the more his fellow citi#e™ 
profit. 


ition of 


* The reader may also wish to refer to another approach to such a defin (New 
£ 


democracy in J. Galen Saylor and William M. Alexander, Curriculum Plannin 
York: Rinehart & Company, 1954), pp. 122-127, 
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It is this ideal that undergirds much of our educational structure 
and program today. The provisions for universal education, the con- 
tinuous, unitary system of schools, the enactment of compulsory at- 
tendance laws, the granting of a large measure of local autonomy in 
the operation of the schools so that local adaptability is fostered, the 
efforts to develop the whole child, the use of pupil-centered methods of 
teaching, and the diversity of the curriculum are all evidences of the 
school’s efforts in America to respect the dignity of the individual, and 
to contribute to the fulfillment of his potentialities as a human being. 
The teacher, as a representative of society, must always organize and 
conduct the school in such a way that human values are fostered and 
the dignity and worth of each individual pupil are respected. 

2. Equality exists for all individuals. This promise of democracy 
is a natural concomitant of the previous one, for if we respect the worth 
and dignity of the individual, we provide him with equality of opportunity 
to share in the benefits of democracy and our democratic institutions. 

Again, we readily see that the American school system has endeavored 
to the best of its ability to give expression to this ideal. The school is 
open to all the children of all the people, except those that must have 
special care, provided in other ways by society. But we would be remiss 
if we did not recognize that great variation does exist throughout the 
country in the quality of the educational program available to individual 
pupils. Concerned citizens and educators strive constantly to provide 
better programs for those youth now denied the best education possible. 
But such variation in opportunities for acquiring a good education is 
not due to an aristocratic conception of education that favors secondary 
education only for a select few. One of the great tasks ahead, however, 
is to provide a system of schools that will ensure every child the best 
education possible. 

3. People have the ability and the right to govern themselves and to 
decide basic questions of social policy. This is a fundamental premise 
of democracy and constitutes the only method of assuring freedom and 
equality for the individual and of respecting the dignity and worth of 
every person. This principle of democracy has been applied in practice 
from the smallest one-room rural school district to our national govern- 
ment. 

If the people have decision-making power, it is essential that they 
be competent to make good, sound decisions—that they be educated. 
Free government cannot exist without an intelligent and informed 
citizenry, Our forefathers from the earliest days of the republic rec- 
ognized this fact, and the establishment of schools universally open to 
all children became a necessity if the country was to remain free and 
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strong. So the fact that we as a nation are free and that government has 
functioned to enhance the dignity of man is in itself evidence that we 
as a people have evolved a great system of public schools. 

4. The individual has an inalienable right to liberty and freedom. 
Democracy truly guarantees to every person freedom—treedom to live, 
to believe, to worship, to speak, to assemble peacefully, and to criticize 
the acts of the servants of the people. This guarantee also includes the 
sanctity of the home, and liberty—liberty to pursue one’s own interests, 
giving due regard to the same right for other persons, to move freely, to 
differ, to cultivate one’s own talents. 

If the individual is to have such a large measure of freedom and 
liberty in a democracy, he needs to be well educated so that he may be 
properly self-directive, understanding not only his own rights and privi- 
leges but respecting those of others. 

Americans have long regarded education as one of these rights and 
privileges. We have never permitted a system of schools based on social 
class to spring up, but have always insisted on the organization of free 
public schools that would be open to all children. And the program 
of our schools reflects our basic concern with the rights and privileges of 
the individual, for it not only teaches him about these basic democratic 
principles, but provides him opportunities to gain vital experiences, at his 
level of maturity, in the exercise of these privileges. , 

5. Man can attain perfectibility. A capstone to our faith in man 18 
the belief that he is capable of attaining perfectibility. Man can 1m- 
prove; he can fulfill his destiny as a human being, primarily because he 
possesses intelligence and is self-directive. He can establish worthy goals 
for himself and then strive to achieve them through use of his unique 
resources embodied in the higher mental processes. He rightfully can 
aspire to what is noble, dignified, and self-fulfilling. 

The establishment of a universal system of schools, open to all the 
children of all the people, is a proper implementation of this belief n 
the perfectibility of man. Such an act of the social group confirms 118 
faith in the ability of man to determine his own destiny. Education be- 
comes a necessity if man is to adapt his institutions to the end that they 
may continuously serve him better. 


ASPECTS OF SOCIAL LIFE IN AMERICA 

These basic values of our democratic society constitute the social 
context in which schools are established, organized, and operated in this 
country. But the peoples of other nations of the Western world als? 
proclaim these same articles of democratic faith as the essence of thet? 
social values, yet the school systems differ. The differences arise in the 
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application of these beliefs in practice. Within the broad social values 
listed above, the American people have given expression in their daily 
lives to some important social principles that, as a total mosaic, are 
unique to the American culture. Some of the most important of these 
facets of American life are as follows: 

1. An experimental attitude. The people of this country encourage 
experimentation, change, and the introduction of new modes of opera- 
tion and practice. Reverence for tradition is minimal, as compared with 
other Western cultures; change wins approbation. And this attitude is 
apparent in the educational field. Citizens expect schools to experiment; 
to try out new ideas; to change their organization, structure, and program 
in order to serve more fully the needs of children and youth. In no other 
country of the world is this willingness to change social institutions, 
particularly schools, so evident. 

2. A quest for knowledge. The American people have an insatiable 
desire to expand the fields of knowledge, to make new discoveries, to 
carry on research on things affecting their lives, to know, to understand, 
to search for truth. Coupled with our experimental frame of mind, these 
two social attitudes give rise to new concepts, new points of view, and 
hence to new practices in our educational structure. This is particularly 
true with respect to teaching methods, and the scope and sequence of the 
curriculum itself. Our research on human growth and development, on 
the psychology of learning, on the formulation of character, and on the 
impact of social agencies, including the school, the family, and the peer 
group, on the total development of the individual, has been the basis for 
much of the change that has taken place in American education in the 
past half century. By contrast, little genuine research of this sort is car- 
ried on in the other nations of the Western world, so it is little wonder 
that education in these countries changes slowly. Tradition, not research, 
determines policy all too frequently. 

3. A concern for children. Probably among no other peoples of the 
world are children revered and respected as in America. It is not that 
other peoples do not love their children but love takes a social context, 
and in our country this consists of a basic concern for the welfare and 
Well-being of the child that is unparalleled in other civilized nations. 
Admittedly, such a judgment is based on our own definition of what 
constitutes concern, respect, and love. We abhor cruelty to children; we 
protect children in every way possible from degradation, from the seamy 
side of life. We want them to be happy, to be satisfied, to be carefree, to 
enjoy the bountifulness of our material resources. 

This social artifact, too, has its impact on our schools. The harsh 
discipline of an earlier day has largely disappeared from the classroom; 
children’s interests, problems, and concerns are focal points for curric- 
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ulum planning, not only because of the implications for learning bu 
because of our sheer respect for children. A function of the school is to 
provide every child ample opportunity to develop his own unique 
potentialities. Self-direction and self-discipline are the desiderata of schoo 
policy. 

4. An abiding faith in education, Unquestionably the American 
people have great faith in education. Education means opportunity; i 
enables the child of lowliest birth to advance to a position of great 
responsibility or leadership; it increases the worker's productivity, the 
farmer's yields, the artisan’s skill, the artist’s creativity. It is considere 
essential for the preservation and perfection of democracy. Education 
leads to self-contentment, to self-development, to self{-satisfaction, and to 
self-realization. It liberates the mind and spirit of man. 

5. The use of reason and creative intelligence to perfect his way o 
life. The American places confidence in the methods of scientific inquiry 
and of logical thinking to solve his problems. He is a religious man, bu 
he does not rely on divine miracles to achieve his mundane goals in 
life. He believes that the application of reason will bring about a soun 
and proper solution to his problems. He may even mistrust his own 
agents of government, and is readily willing to challenge authority on 
matters which he himself feels competent to decide. This is indeed an 
age of reason, and the American is one of its leading exponents, particu- 
larly in applying reason to the solution of day-to-day problems. ; 

It is to be expected, then, that the people of this country maintain 
a system of schools that enables every person to make use of the methods 
of reason, to apply intelligence to the solution of his problems. Every 
man must be well educated if he is to decide matters for himself. 

6. Necessity for knowledge. The American citizen believes that if a 
person knows, he is disposed to act wisely. Without knowledge, he cat: 
not be expected to act for the best interest of himself or the social group. 
Hence we long ago made attendance at school compulsory, and this, ° 
course, necessitates a system of schools universally available. 

7. Individual responsibility. “Rugged individualism” long has chat 
acterized American economic and social beliefs. The individual has 
within his own power the ability to advance his own welfare and t 
attain his goals in life. Again, education must be universally available 
if he is to provide for his own development and self-realization. i 

8. Freedom of the school from partisan control. Even though pa, 
are established and controlled by public agencies, usually boards of € ‘ 
cation created by the state, citizens have long insisted that they ay k 
never become vehicles for political aggrandizement or for propagatio 
of political faith. 
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9. Social mobility. Another significant aspect of American life that 
has influenced the development of our schools is social mobility. The 
American people regard education as the primary avenue for advancing 
in the social scale.* The millions of immigrants to our shores regarded 
schooling as the means by which their children could attain positions 
of leadership and responsibility and a higher status in life than they 
could ever hope to attain in their native country; the factory worker, 
the miner, the farmer, the construction worker—all believed that edu- 
cation would open doors of opportunity to their children that would 
never be opened in any other way. And they were right. 

Our system of education has been molded by these social forces, 
social values, and modes of group life. Our schools differ from those of 
other countries of the world because we as a nation have different atti- 
tudes, different social structures, different concepts of group life, and a 
different system of values and behavior patterns. 


Impact of Tradition. and the Pressure to Conform on Education 


Although we have stated that the American people are experimen- 
tally minded and favor change, and in comparison with other nations our 
schools do exhibit considerable change over a period of time, in the 
practical workaday world of the teacher, tradition, precedent, and 
previous practice are factors shaping the program of education actually 
provided pupils. Usually, we who are engaged in teaching become mem- 
bers of the staff of an established school. The school is functioning and 
someone has already formulated a program of studies, selected textbooks, 
purchased books for the library, determined school policies, and the like. 
To change this educational structure, initiative must be exercised, 
formal administrative actions must be taken, and policies and regulations 
must be changed. This is often not easy to do. Frequently a teacher who 
wants to experiment, to try out new practices, to undertake new ways 
of doing things faces restrictions of one sort or another that make it 
difficult to introduce change. It is much easier to conform, to follow 
traditional practice, to carry out established policies and regulations, to 
adhere to approved procedures—and the temptation to do so is great. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


It is even much more difficult to change the structural pattern of 
education itself or to reorganize the basic program of the school. The 
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ilbur B. Brookover, A Sociology of Education (New York: American Book Com- 
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system of education has itself become institutionalized, and change is 
not easy. Seldom do we as a group of professional workers, or does the 
social group itself, examine and evaluate the total structure and pro- 
gram of education to determine their appropriateness at this point in 
history in serving basic functions of the school or in attaining proper 
goals for the education of youth, If we become concerned about some 
weakness or deficiency in our schools, we patch and repair the existing 
structure, rather than weigh the question of whether a change is needed 
in the basic organization and program of education itself. Of course, 
the same situation prevails with regard to other social institutions, but 
the schools reflect so fully the social beliefs and aspirations of the people 
that change may become more necessary, yet actually more difficult, than 
for other agencies of group life. Since the schools constitute a primary 
vehicle for transmitting social values and group beliefs, the citizens col- 
lectively keep an eagle eye on the schools to see that they conform, that 
children are taught the proper things, and that the school fulfills the 
social demands of the people. Thus once a pattern of education is devel- 
oped, and socially approved, change becomes difficult, for this means 
re-examining basic assumptions, calling in question established policy, 
and discarding accepted procedures and practices. People do not take 
kindly to such a challenge of the established order of things.* Lawrence 
Frank is indeed bitter about the hold of tradition on the minds of men: 


Man is at the mercy of these versions of his past, these selectively organized 
presentations of traditions and events from which he derives his cultural heritage, 
his image of himself, and his ideas of his future.5 


TRADITION IS EXORABLE 


Yet we have already pointed out in Chapter 4 that education ™ 
America has changed fundamentally, that we as a people have evolved 
a structure for education unlike any in the world, and vastly different 
from the pattern originally developed in this country. The curriculum 
itself changes—and in terms of the history of American culture, rather 
rapidly, as is shown by contrasting programs given in Chapters 4 and 9 
How can we reconcile these apparent contradictions in cultural life? 

Frank himself provides much of the answer in prescribing therape” 
tic remedies for a society: 


d * eon eam in two 
‘David Riesman writes brilliantly about this social pressure to conform 1 


challenging books: The Lonely Crowd (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University a 
1950) and Constraint and Variety in American Education (Lincoln: The University ° 
Nebraska Press, 1956). i 

: Lawrence K. Frank, Society as the Patient (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers ri 
versity Press, 1948), p. 304. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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if one will reflect on the notion of progress and study the implications of 
social change, it will be realized that a group can change and be progressive only 
by emancipating itself—that is, its members—from its past, by interrupting the 
continuity of the cultural traditions so that new patterns of action, speech, and 
beliel may be created to supersede and replace the old. Therein lies the essential 
difference between a static, tradition-bound society wherein the traditions of the 
past largely control life and the progressive societies which permit and, to an in- 
creasing extent, encourage criticism of tradition. Even when it has undermined 
the most venerable beliefs, man has learned to foster the creation of new ideas 
and practices.6 


Riesman, in describing the autonomous person, also gives us some 
valuable clues to the nature of change in a dynamic society and the role 
of the individual in supporting change.” Van Cleve Morris contributes 
a thoughtful interpretation of man’s responsibilities for change in a 
modern urbanized society.§ 

And so it seems in America—particularly in the field of education— 
that we as a people have encouraged experimentation, the trying out of 
new practices and procedures, the introduction of new types of learning 
experiences, but only within broad limits of social values consistent with 
the American concept. In other words, any experimentation or change 
is restricted to what the people themselves believe to be the American 
way of life, the American dream, the American concept of democratic 
living. As we analyze developments in American education, we see that 
the people allow those responsible for establishing, organizing, and in- 
structing the schools a considerable measure of freedom, an area of 
discretion, within which they are relatively free to devise better ways 
of providing an education for children and youth. But such modifica- 
tions, experimentations, and idiosyncratic practices must stay within 
limits, within the area of discretion permitted by the social group imme- 
diately in control of the school. With such a large measure of local con- 
trol in American education, this in effect means that the citizens of the 
local community determine the range of tolerance—the extent to which 
they will permit modifications of the traditional program of education— 
unless the state, the creator of the local school district, orders the local 
school to make changes that it has determined are proper. The people 
of the state in toto, too, have a range of tolerance within which the 
program of education must be developed by the local community. 

‘Throughout their history, the people of America, although with 
Some recognizable reluctance on occasion, not only have permitted, but 
tee aad 

“Ibid. 

“David Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1954). 

“Van Cleve Morris, “The Other-Directed Man,” Teachers College Record, 57:232- 
340 (January, 1956). 
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have encouraged breaks with tradition and, in Frank's words, have 
emancipated themselves from the strangle hold of tradition. If we blindly 
and uncritically adhere to the same organization of the educational 
program, establish new schools of the same sort as those we have had, 
teach pupils the same things we have taught others previously, and offer 
the same program of studies we had last year, we permit ourselves to be 
the slaves of tradition, but if we continuously evaluate present practice 
to determine its effectiveness in serving the ends sought, experiment with 
new structures and new ways of doing things that offer promise of better 
serving our goals, examine critically our hypotheses, and subject our 
goals and methods of attaining them to intelligent criticism, we escape 
the tentacles of tradition and conformity. We slough off the deadening 
effects of tradition only as we deliberately work at ridding ourselves of 
them. 


Changes in American Life Affect the School Program 


In the total syndrome of forces that shape American schools are some 
developments in our national life that should be mentioned, even if 
only briefly. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND URBANIZATION 


The phenomenal industrialization of America has produced pr 
found changes in American life and institutions. People have congt 
gated in cities; the proportion living in rural areas has declined rapidly. 
With this rapid trend to urbanization the whole social life of the people 
has become much more complex. New skills of social living have becom’ 
essential, and new responsibilities are placed on the citizen. Family life 
has changed markedly. Economic interdependence has become @ fact of 
life. Technical knowledge is a necessity not only for the farmer, the 
worker, and the businessman, but for the professional man, the plain 
ordinary citizen, and the housewife. Job opportunities have change 
and the types of skills needed in gaining a living are different. The 
resultants of a great technology have affected every aspect of living a” 
have brought about fundamental changes in modes of living and © 
making a living. These in turn have affected the educational program 
of the country. ; 

The people naturally turned to the school to help them copé with 
these new problems of living. The educator, sensing the stresses create 
by these forces of technology and recognizing the gaps in the total edu 
cation of the young that resulted from these significant changes, under 
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took to fulfill these needs for a new and broader type of education. And 
as he ventured into new types of educational programs and activities the 
public approved. So education for “vocation,” “citizenship,” “worthy 
home-membership,” “worthy use of leisure,’ and “ethical character,” as 
enunciated in the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education, was accepted 
as an appropriate function of the school. Thus, the program of the 
secondary school in America today has been shaped by the fundamental 
changes in American life brought about by the technological revolution 
that has swept this country in the past century. And continued techno- 
logical changes, particularly those resulting from the fission and fusion 
of the atom and from the development of automatic processes of manu- 
facturing, will undoubtedly call for further changes in the program of 
education in this country. Venturesome teachers and administrators, 
utilizing the discretion permitted them by an experimentally minded 
society, will continue to try out new programs, practices, procedures, and 
organizations in adapting the schools to even newer social conditions, 


TECHNOLOGICAL BREAK-OUT 


Certainly among the most notable changes in modern life are the 
advances that have been made in technology and in scientific discovery. 
All aspects of modern life have been modified in one respect or another 
by the application of scientific knowledge. Throughout their history the 
American people have been inventive and have always utilized scientific 
knowledge to ameliorate living conditions. Standards of living have been 
raised materially; diseases have been controlled more fully, and many of 
them have been conquered; the forces of nature have been more ade- 
quately controlled and harnessed for man’s benefit; the comforts of life 
have been extended to all people and have been expanded in number; 
leisure time has been increased, 

Even though phenomenal advances had already been made, dis- 
coveries and new applications of existing knowledge during the past 
decade or two have been almost unbelievable. Accomplishments include 
the splitting and the recombining of the atom and the harnessing of the 
fantastic amounts of energy released in the process. These discoveries 
rather completely change the status of whole nations, for those which 
have been short of sources of energy may now have energy in abundance. 
The use of jet engines and rockets has enabled man to launch satellites 
and has made “space ships” feasible. But these advances in technology 
have also brought about intercontinental missiles and a whole arsenal of 
Weapons with a destructive power and range capable of destroying whole 
Nations. New discoveries in the areas of nutrition, physiological regenera- 
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tion, and mental health also hold great import for man. These are but 
a few of the recent advances that give clues to what the future holds.’ 

The impact of such technological advances on education has already 
been great and will continue to be so. It taxes the ingenuity of even the 
most brilliant scholars to keep abreast of new knowledge; what can the 
school do to introduce young adolescents to it? Yet, unless we do, suc- 
ceeding generations will be ill-prepared to rule the country, much less 
to decide policies on international affairs. Many other implications may 
be made. 


COMMUNICATION 


New methods of communication and changes in the use of com- 
municative techniques have greatly affected American life. The dis- 
semination of ideas, opinions, views, and news to every nook and cranny 
of the country is, of course, commonplace today. Travel to any part of 
the world is fast and readily feasible. Tens of millions of people may 
view the same event, enjoy the same presentation, or hear the same 
speech or discussion over television or radio. Through various media of 
communication practically all the people may be easily apprised of any 
events that occur throughout the world, and their opinions and reactions 
may be swayed by the presentation of dramatic and appealing scenes 
caught by television cameras. The molding of mass public opinion has 
become a disquieting possibility. Those of us who recall even faintly 
the use Hitler made of the radio and other media of mass persuasion 
shudder at the thought of what an equally skillful demagogue could do 
in using television to sway people. 

These changes in communication have opened new horizons for 
education and also have imposed new burdens on the curriculum. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING 


The standard of living of the American people has increased jae 
digiously. Older people recognize from their own experience the gains 


that have been made—gains not only in material goods and services: bul 
also in the cultural aspects of life. The increase in the listening tO musi 
of high quality, for example, is almost unbelievable. Increases i the 
sale of magazines and books, in proportion to population, are significant 
The improvement in the taste of the people in beauty—home decora 
Ss. Brown, 
he viking 


"For some significant forecasts of what may lie ahead, see Harrison 
James Bonner, and John Weir, The Next Hundred Years (New York: T j 
Press, 1957); Peter F. B. Drucker, America’s Next Twenty Years (New York: Harpe” n 
Brothers, 1957); and Richard L. Meier, Science and Economic Development—Ne” me 
terns of Living (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956). 
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tion, clothing, design of products, landscaping, and the like—is further 
evidence of this rise in cultural standards. 

This enhancement of standards of living and the rise in per capita 
income—a corollary condition—have their effect on the schools. Families 
are able to permit their children to remain in school longer, often to 
complete high school and enroll in college. The curriculum of the 
school reflects this increase in the cultural standards of the people. En- 
joyment of the arts no longer remains the privilege of a few. Music is 
universally taught in the schools, 


LEISURE 


‘The work schedule of most Americans has béen reduced consider- 
ably from what it was several decades ago; correspondingly, leisure time 
has increased greatly. Technology has enabled us to enjoy ever higher 
standards of living, yet spend much less time producing, processing, and 
distributing goods, and providing services. 

‘This new-found leisure has also had an effect on the schools. The 
increase in the numbers of adults continuing formal education of one 
type or another is astounding. Also, the schools have accepted a respon- 
sibility to assist young people in making wise and satisfying use of their 
leisure hours. “Worthy use of leisure” was accepted as one of the seven 
cardinal objectives of education as early as 1918. But schools are still 
endeavoring to find a satisfactory base for developing such a behavior 
pattern in learners. 


THE POPULATION “EXPLOSION” 


The annual huge increase in population, which has been a char- 
acteristic of this country since 1947, inevitably has had and will con- 
tinue to have a significant effect on schools. The nature of this increase 
was briefly discussed in Chapter 2. Here it should be considered as one 
of the aspects of American life that will influence the development and 
program of our schools. The problems inherent in furnishing a com- 
plete schooling for the greatly increased numbers of children and youth 
now enrolling in our schools are well known. Not only are there diffi- 
culties in providing enough physical facilities and competent teachers 
to carry on a school program; questions arise as to the kinds of educa- 
tional programs that should be provided all of the children. Are tradi- 
tional offerings and practices still acceptable? What kinds of employment 
will all of these young people obtain when they enter the labor market? 
Will leisure increase? Will entrance into the labor market be delayed? 
Will retirement occur earlier? The answers to such questions hold great 
import for the schools. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF THE WORLD 


Another major development in modern life in America has been 
the change in our relationships with the rest of the world. New modes 
of travel and communication bind all nations much closer together than 
ever before. Interdependence of peoples everywhere has increased 
greatly. Our role in world affairs has shifted almost completely from 
what it was a few decades ago. The effect of these changes on the pro- 
gram of the school has been negligible to date, but it is certain that they 
will need to be taken into account in the future. 


Organized Groups Influence the School 


One of the most striking aspects of present-day American life is the 
prevalence of organized groups of all sorts. Any adult is usually a mem- 
ber of a number of organizations—the PTA of the neighborhood school, 


g 
a church, the Men’s Club or Circle of his church, a civic club, a character- 


building agency, a fraternal group, a political party, a labor union of 
professional organization or business association, a social club, a welfare 
group, a charitable organization, and so on for the whole gamut of group 
living. Such groups are always organized for a purpose, frequently to 
carry out some program that affects the society in one way or another. 
And, of course, such social-action groups inevitably support a particular 
set of beliefs and values and engage in activities that will promote the 
acceptance or advancement of their particular aims and objectives. 

As for organized groups connected with the schools, they ma 
classified as lay—those composed of citizens who are not themselves € 
gaged in teaching or administering the schools; and professional—those 
composed of the educators themselves. Both kinds exert considerable 1” 
fluence over the program of the school. Some of the lay groups deliber- 
ately undertake to bring about modifications of the school program oF P 
ensure retention of some feature that they strongly approve. Matters 
relating to the teaching of patriotism and religion have been particu- 
larly subject to support or attack from organized interest groups ¢ 
various sorts. But the whole gamut of the school’s activities is likely t0 
come under the surveillance of some organization. 


y be 


PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


Professional groups exist primarily for the purpose of shaping the 
educational program of the country, and their influence is tremendous: 
We have already discussed in Chapter 4, for example, the impact of the 
National Education Association, through the reports of its famous CON 
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mittees, on the development of secondary education in this country dur- 
ing the closing years of the nineteenth century and the first part of this 
century. The influence of the NEA continues to this day, although many 
additional organizations now deal with particular aspects of education. 
Teachers often look to their own particular special-interest group for 
leadership and guidance in educational matters. These organizations 
usually enroll specialists as well as teachers working in a particular area 
of the high school program, so they are in a position to wield consider- 
able influence over the offerings as well as the teaching methods and 
procedures used in classrooms throughout the country. 

‘The National Council of Teachers of English may well serve to il- 
lustrate the work of these specialized professional organizations. The 
group organized in 1911, principally because of the efforts of some 
teachers of English to bring about a modification in college entrance 
requirements in the field of English? Within a month of its founding 
the Council began the publication of its official magazine, The English 
Journal, which has been published regularly since. One of the first official 
acts of the organization was to establish a Committee of Thirty that 
served as the English study committee for the Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education in its formulation of a program that 
would carry out the famous Seven Cardinal Principles of Education (see 
Chapter 4). The report of this committee, published in 1917 by the 
United States Office of Education, influenced the development of the 
English program in the secondary school for years to come. Since that 
time, the Council has created many committees that have prepared re- 
ports and publications of various sorts, all designed to improve the 
teaching of English and the English program in both the common 
schools and the colleges. 

In 1930 the Council appointed its second major committee on cur- 
riculum and the three reports of this group were significant treatises 
on the teaching of English in the secondary school and college. Then 
in 1945, the group established its famous Commission on the English 
Curriculum, which prepared a three-volume series on the English 
program, 

All three of these sets of curriculum reports in turn have been widely 
read and studied in college classes on the teaching of English, and have 
also been used by committees of teachers in individual school systems 
as guides for the formulation of an English program for their respective 
schools. Moreover, writers who prepare textbooks and other teaching 
materials for use in the schools have relied extensively on these reports 
eeo 

“The National Council, 1911-1936,” English Journal, 25:805-836 (December, 
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for guidance in planning their publications, so that materials which 
teachers select for class use have also conformed to the recommendations 
of these committees, as each has succeeded the other in giving guidance 
to the development of the English program. 

In addition to the work over the years of its many committees, the 
Council publishes four magazines—Elementary English, English Journal, 
College Composition and Communication, and College English, They 
contain articles on the teaching of English and other subjects of interest 
to teachers, and these also influence the program in the s hool. The an- 
nual conventions of the Council are attended by large numbers of col- 
lege faculty members and teachers, and these serve, too, to give direction 
to changes in the English program," 

Similar professional organizations exist for practically every spe 
cialized aspect of education, as was shown in Chapter 1. Our professional 
organizations are powerful factors in shaping the development of edu- 
cation in this country and we must clearly recognize their influence. 


LAY GROUPS 


Many organizations of lay citizens are also vitally interested in edu- 
cation, and from time to time endeavor to exercise influence over the 
schools. Examples of such groups are the following: 


School advisory councils, such as citizens committees, lay advisory coun 
cils, school survey groups, and the like 

Parent-teacher associations 

Business and industrial groups, such as chambers of commerce, assoc! 
tions of manufacturers, trade associations 

Labor groups 

Patriotic groups, such as the American Legion, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Sons of the American Revolution, and the 
like 

Civic groups 

Religious organizations À 

Special-interest groups, such as societies and associations interested 1 
exceptional children, the gifted, the school band, the creative arts, 
physical fitness, or in most any areas of the educational program 

Self-interest groups, such as those formed to promote a cause OF ig 
exercise control over public agencies, including the schools: tax- 
payer associations, censorship groups, and the like 


y Al. Aa n . 0 
Many organizations of these types have made real contributions á 
P ane e 

the advancement of education in this country. Others are inimical to t 
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best interests of the schools, either by trying to shape the program to 
serve their own selfish ends or by opposing changes in the schools that 
authorities believe to be sound. The record usually is not wholly good 
or wholly bad for most of these groups. Often many of them favor some 
proposals that promise much for education, yet oppose other plans that 
are favored by authorities. 

‘The gravest danger lies in those groups that wish to control educa- 
tion for selfish ends not consistent with basic democratic concepts and 
with the approved functions and purposes of the schools. 

‘The proposals of every group that attempts to influence the schools 
should be subjected to the closest scrutiny and evaluated in the light of 
acceptable policies and objectives. Those not consistent with these prin- 
ciples should be rejected and if the group persists and steps up the pres- 
sure, educators should carry their case to the public, pointing out the 
dangers, in terms of sound educational practice, to the schools in such 
proposals. 


Impact of New Philosophical and Psychological Conceptions 


A basic factor in shaping American education during the twentieth 
century has been a new conception of the nature of man, with its corol- 
lary implications for educating him to live in a democratic society, This 
new school of philosophy, known as experimentalism, is based on a 
pragmatic philosophy of knowledge and a psychology of motivation and 
perception. This system of philosophy is sometimes called “naturalism.” 
John Dewey has been the leading exponent of this school of thought. His 
influence on American education has undoubtedly been greater than 
that of any other individual in the whole history of this country. Popu- 
larly, the educational embodiment of his concepts has been known as 
“progressive education,” although that term has been applied to so many 
different kinds of educational practice that it is presently meaningless 
in describing a scheme of education. 


EXPERIMENTALISM 


We will not be able here to delve deeply into this theory of educa- 
tion but a brief analysis of its impact on practice will be made.” Experi- 
mentalism holds that education is an interactive process between an 


individual who is the learner and his social environment. What the 


See 
2 For an excellent brief exposition of various philosophic ideas about education, 


see R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, A History of Education in American 
Culture (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953), PP- 339-347 and 492-499; for a 
fuller treatment of experimentalism, refer to John L. Childs, American Pragmatism and 
Education (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956). 
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individual learns is dependent on the inherent, internal motives of the 
learner and on the kinds and qualities of experiences he has. The func- 
tion of education is to develop the individual so that he will be a self- 
directive person, utilizing the methods of creative intelligence to guide 
his behavior, and so that his own capabilities are realized. The perfection 
of society comes through the education of individuals in fulfillment of 
their potentialities so that they may be maximally effective in living 
personally satisfying lives and in contributing to the achievement of 
desirable social ends. Experimentalism holds that creatiye intelligence 


is the method of individual self-realization and social advancement. 
Learners must have ample opportunity to acquire the methods of ra- 
tional thinking and to develop the ability to use intelligence in the solu- 
tion of problems. Experience is an essential ingredient in learning; the 
pupil must be a participant in activities that are meaningful and sig- 


nificant to him if he is to refine the methods of intelligent action. Values 
are derived from racial experience, from a testing out of hypotheses ina 
social context. 

This theory of education contrasts sharply with the concepts of 
idealism and humanism, both of which had dominated educational 
thought up to the twentieth century. These theories emphasized the 
acquisition of the great truths to be derived from a study of the writings 
and works of the great men of all times. The essence of a true education, 
according to these philosophers, is to be found in the study of classical 
literature, languages, philosophy, mathematics, history, and, to some eX 
tent, science. Once the learner has mastered the fundamental principles 
and methods of logical thinking that inhere in these disciplines, he is 
best equipped to take his place as citizen and to exercise a role of leader- 
ship in society. Values reside in the eternal verities that are to be dis- 
covered through such study. The mind is to be disciplined through 
rigorous mental processes required to comprehend the subject matter of 
these fields of knowledge, and once it has been properly trained, the 
individual is competent to face the multifarious problems he may find 
in the future as an individual and as a member of society. 


ORGANISMIC PSYCHOLOGY 


During this same period—the first half of the twentieth century— 
a new psychology was also being forged. Connectionism and behaviors™ 
were being replaced by field theories and by social psychology. Instea 
of analyzing the mechanical methods by which the individual learns 
emphasis was given to motivation, the impact of the social situation 0? 
the learner, and the effects of ego involvement. Supporting the expel 
ence concepts of the experimentalists, psychologists showed that learning 
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results from meaningful experiences of the learner and that motives of 
the individual coupled with his perception of the situation determined 
the behavior of the individual and hence the residue of experience that 
would be reconstructed into behavior. Researchers in the fields of psycho- 
analysis, mental health, social psychology, and cultural anthropology 
have contributed significantly to the evolution of present theories of 
learning and human growth and development. The effect of motivation 
—drives, needs, interests, aspiration levels—on learning and on behavior 
in general constitutes a substantial element in present-day theories about 
learning and human development. Also, the new psychology showed the 
organic totality of the human organism, The mind is not something 
apart from the body. The individual behaves as a harmonious whole. 
His motives and his reactions are the product of both mental and physio- 
logical processes. The whole child comes to school, and his mental de- 
velopment cannot be carried on independently of his physical, social, and 
emotional development. If the youngster is to become a good citizen 
and realize fully his potentialities, the school must be concerned with 
the total human personality. The new findings of psychiatry in particu- 
lar showed the necessity of taking account of emotional and social de- 
velopment to make sure that the individual would be a self-directive, 
self-disciplined individual who could fulfill his role as a social being, 
able to live successfully with himself, with the members of his family, and 
with mankind in general. It is these considerations that have given rise 
to efforts of the school to educate the “whole child.” 

It is out of these two major developments in American life—a new 
philosophic conception of man and a new psychology of human be- 
havior—that modern educational theory has evolved. Coupling these 
theories with the realities of modern life, the educator, with the support 
of the people, has developed an educational program indigenous to the 
American culture. But these efforts have also given rise to some sharp 
conflicts in education. Some teachers as well as leaders in educational 
thought have been unwilling to accept for education some of the im- 
plications of new findings in psychology and human growth and develop- 
ment. And opposing schools of philosophy vie for acceptance in the 
educational field as well as in other aspects of life. Much of the present 
conflict over educational purposes is basically a conflict between the 
adherents of experimentalism and of humanism over the functions of 
the school. 


Influence of Other Agencies on the Schools 


As has been emphasized in this chapter, the schools are subject to 
many influences and pressures, implicit or explicit, direct or indirect. 
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Here some additional agencies that affect planning in the secondary 
school will be discussed briefly. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS OF COLLEGES 


One of the most significant controls over the high school curriculum 
is exercised by colleges and universities through their procedures of ad- 
mitting high school graduates. As was noted in Chapter 4, a single 
unitary system of public education did not fully evolve until the last 


n In 


The Nature of the Mathematics Program in High School Has Beer 
fluenced by the Colleges. Mathematics is required for admission to many a 
leges and universities; moreover, the content of the courses is correlated yi 
advanced subjects in the field. (Courtesy of Mechanic Arts High School, R 
Paul, Minn.) 
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quarter of the nineteenth century. Prior to that time, colleges in general 
accepted students who showed competency in certain prescribed sub- 
jects, at first demonstrated by an oral examination, but later by a written 
examination.1% Students could acquire such competency by attending 
the academy or the new public high school, by individual study, or by 
study with a tutor. The college was not concerned about “graduation” 
as such from a secondary school. Actually, many of the institutions call- 
ing themselves colleges were offering work that was comparable to the 
offerings of academies or high schools. Henderson showed that in 1870 
all of the 23 then existing state universities except 1 and all but 2 of the 
184 private colleges on which he obtained data had preparatory depart- 
ments. In fact, more than one half of all the students in such institu- 
tions were enrolled in that course.“ 

For such students admission to the college departments was simply 
a matter of promotion; for those coming from independent academies or 
public high schools, the examination method was used. But as a state 
system of public education began to take form after the Civil War, state 
universities increasingly recognized the necessity of forming a close as- 
sociation with the high schools, on which they would have to depend for 
many of their students. 

College admission by certificate and examination. The University 
of Michigan made the first proposal for articulation by announcing in 
1871 that the graduates of four high schools of that state would be ad- 
mitted to the university on the basis of certificates stating that “they have 
studied all that is required for admission and are qualified to enter.” 15 
This is the origin of the accreditation system and admission to college by 
certificate, Other state universities soon adopted this same policy. This 
action hastened the development of a unified system of public education 
from the first grade through the graduate college, but it gave the col- 
leges and universities almost a strangle hold over the secondary school, 
for the colleges still retained the authority to determine what constituted 
adequate preparation for admission. Thus, college admission require- 
ments became a dominant factor in shaping the curriculum of the high 
school. Whether such control is good or bad, depends on one’s point 
of view on the purposes of education, the nature of the admission re- 
quirements, and the methods by which they are determined. poh: ‘ 

Many colleges, particularly the prestigious private institutions in 
the East, such as Harvard, Columbia, Yale, Princeton, and others, never 
~~ 

"Claude M. Fuess, The College Board: Its First Fifty Years (New York: Columbia 
Universit Y 5 . 9—7. 

Tomek ee ee, to College by Certificate (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1912), Chap. 2. 

*Ibid., p. 51. 
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accepted fully the certificate method. To this day they base admission on 
examinations, high school record of the applicant, character ratings, and 
the like. These institutions joined together to establish the College En- 
trance Examination Board in 1900, which administers cxaminations used 
as a basis for college admission.'® The use of College Board examinations 
for admission purposes has increased greatly in recent years. Predating 
the establishment of the College Board, the state of New York had been 
using a state system of examination since 1878 for determining eligibility 
to graduate from high school in that state.17 Known as the Regents’ 
Examinations, these tests, prepared under the direction of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, have for many yeats 
constituted the basis for obtaining a Regents’ diploma upon graduation 
from high school. Such diplomas were often accepted by colleges, pal 
ticularly in that state, as a basis for college admission. 

Educators everywhere fully recognize the tremendous influence of 
the examinations of both the College Entrance Board and the New York 
Regents on the high school curriculum. High schools that are interested 
in aiding their pupils to prepare for either examination, of course, offer 
the subjects covered in these tests, and the content of the courses is based 
rather extensively on what is known to be covered in the examinations. 
Moreover, teaching methods used in such courses are designed to ensure 
mastery of the subject matter so that pupils will make good scores on the 
tests. Although these in themselves may be laudable aims of education, 
many secondary school educators vehemently criticize the entire pro 
cedure, for they know that such examinations greatly emphasize one— 
however important—objective of education to the neglect of other aims 
of education now generally accepted by educators and citizens alike as 
essential in a program of secondary education for all youth. 

An inescapable condition of a unified system of education is the 
integration and coordination of the learning experiences of the Jeane’ 
as they progress through the educational system. The question becomes 
one of determining the basis for unification of programs, not its desit- 
ability. The problems of articulation of high school and college tai 
these: What are the basic and primary functions of each institution? 
What are proper and valid criteria for defining the kinds of education® 
experiences to be provided at each level of schooling? What shoul 
constitute the threads of continuity, e.g., mastery of subject matter, pee 
sonal development, emotional and social maturity, intellectual develop: 
ment, academic achievement, or similar objectives, and hence be the 
basis for promotion from one level to another? What constitute vali 


* Fuess, op. cit. 
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standards for advancement on the educational ladder? On what basis 
should institutions of higher learning accept students from the high 
school? 

The Eight-Year Study. In recent years several experimental projects 
have been undertaken in an effort to find a more acceptable basis for 
admission to college. In 1933 The Progressive Education Association 
launched the famous Eight-Year Study, which was designed to find a 
better basis for admitting high school graduates to college and which 
would at the same time free the high schools from the necessity of teach- 
ing all college-bound pupils a prescribed set of subjects for college en- 
trance. About thirty secondary schools participated in the project." 
Almost every college and university which graduates of these selected 
high schools wished to attend agreed to release them from the usual 
subject and unit requirements during a five-year experimental period, 
beginning in 1936. Admission was to be based primarily on the record of 
the pupil while in high school, including evidences of the requisite 
intelligence, seriousness of purpose, ability to do college work, and gen- 
eral scholastic achievement. The student also had to have the recom- 
mendation of the high school principal, who agreed to supply the col- 
lege with a large amount of pertinent information about him, including 
a record of the pupil's school life and results of a large variety of tests 
given as a part of the experiment. 

During the eight years of the study (1933-1941) the thirty schools 
were encouraged to develop the kind of curriculum that school authori- 
ties felt would best achieve the basic objectives of secondary education, 
without necessarily requiring college-bound pupils to pursue subjects 
usually prescribed for admission. The achievements of graduates of these 
thirty schools who attended college were compared on a comprehensive 
basis with a control group from other high schools not included in the 
experiment, The results were very favorable to the graduates of the 
experimental schools.!9 Many educators have felt that the Eight-Year 
Study showed that success in college is not dependent on the passage of a 
prescribed pattern of courses in high school. ‘Therefore, they advocated 
that the high schools be freed from the necessity of requiring their 
college-bound pupils to take these subjects solely for purposes of college 
admission. Thus, the high schools would be free to plan a program for 
each individual pupil that promised to contribute most to his education 
in terms of the accepted purposes of the school. 


As a result in part of the criticisms directed at secondary education 
Ree ee ee 
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in recent years, as discussed in Chapter 3, the clamor to free the second- 
ary schools of the indirect control of their programs by the colleges has 
died down, but the problem of building a unified program of educa- 
tional experiences for boys and girls has increased. The issues involved 
are discussed more fully in Chapter 10. 


ACCREDITATION 


Closely related to college admission in shaping the progran of 
secondary education is the practice of accreditation. In fact, accredita- 
tion of secondary schools is a corollary of the practice of pe 
students to college by certificate. The University of Michigan, as abate 
previously, was the first institution to accredit high schools. As admisniga 
by certificate became generally accepted, accreditation also grew, since 
only certificates from schools that met prescribed standards were accept- 
able. In due time, some of the state departments of education also began 
to accredit schools, which became subject to two sets of standards and 
two inspections. This gave rise to the question of which agency should 
accredit schools—the universities themselves or the state departments of 
education. The issue was resolved in favor of the state departments, and 
today the state university has the sole responsibility for accrediting high 
schools in only two states—California and Michigan.?® At the present 
time, then, accreditation is simply one means by which the state exercises 
the authority it already possesses to govern the schools. But the practice 
of accreditation is one of the most powerful means used by the state, and 
by the universities in instances in which they have sole or concurrent 
powers, to affect the nature of the program of secondary education. Such 
control may be very rigid and pervasive, or it may encourage local varia- 
tion and local determination; yet it is nevertheless control. i 

Accreditation is further exercised by voluntary regional organiza: 
tions of colleges and secondary schools: 


Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (1892) 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (1895) 
Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges (1895) 


Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools (1918) 


In addition, the New England Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, organized in 188 
high schools of that region, 
These associations fo 
and those which adequat 
ship. Membership carries 


5, exercises considerable influence over the 
although it does not accredit schools as such. 
rmulate standards for accrediting high schools; 
ely meet the standards are admitted to member: 
considerable prestige, and pupils graduating or 
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transferring Irom member schools often are accorded recognition by col- 
leges in other states that they would otherwise not receive. Even though 
the influence of these associations has declined as the state departments 
of education have assumed much more important roles in accreditation 
within the state, nevertheless the regional associations have had signifi- 
cant influence over secondary education in this country. The standards 
set by these associations still constitute the basis for many administrative 
practices and policies. 

In earlicr years, accreditation was based largely on quantitative 
standards. Extensive use was made of the so-called Carnegie unit as a 
method of measuring the amount of time devoted to a subject in the 
secondary school. We noted in Chapter 4 that the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements, in its report of 1899, proposed units of work 
as a basis for admission to college. This term began to be widely used by 
colleges and in 1g0g it was formalized by the action of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The foundation defined 
a college as an institution that required, among other things, fourteen 
units of high school work as a basis for admission. This was done so that, 
for purposes of making grants, the foundation could determine what 
institutions or parts of institutions were true colleges. It defined a unit 
as constituting the study of a subject in high school for one period a 
day throughout the school year of thirty-six to forty weeks.*t 

College admission practices and standards formulated by accrediting 
agencies firmly implanted the Carnegie unit in American education, for 
it became almost the sole method of recording pupil progress through 
school and of determining graduation. Whether American secondary 
education will ever throw off the stultifying effects of such mechanical 
Measures of accomplishment and find a more satisfactory basis for re- 
cording growth and achievement remains to be seen. So far, little of 
Promise is on the horizon. 


Research, Experimentation, and Evaluation 


Among the many factors that have affected the development of 
Secondary education in this country, research and experimentation in 
the field of education deserve recognition, The findings of many research 
studies, school surveys, and evaluative studies have had a marked influ- 
ence on educational practice in this country. They form the basis for 
much of our theory, and practice is constantly being modified because of 
such studies, 

Professional groups frequently carry on studies of this sort, such 


* Ellsworth Tompkins and Walter H. Gaumnitz, The Carnegie Unit: Its Origin, 
Status, and Trends (U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1954, No. 7; Washington, D.C.: 
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as the Eight-Year Study described above, and college instructors conduct 
or direct a great deal of the research done in education; hence results 
often are readily translated into practice or into theory to govern prac- 
tice. Many school systems and individual teachers also carry out research 
projects and experiments of various kinds, and many schools frequently 
make evaluative studies of one sort or another. In fact, emphasis in 
recent years has been placed on action research, that is, research carried 
on in actual field situations by people directly involved in the educa- 
tional process itself. 

A great deal of the research and experimentation in American edu- 
cation is subsidized by large philanthropic foundations, although they 
themselves usually do not formulate the design of the study or direct 
the carrying out of the project. Most of the grants are made to colleges 
and universities, school systems, or professional commissions or agencies 
for carrying out projects which the administrators of a fund believe will 
contribute to our insight and understanding or will suggest better ways 
of providing education for boys and girls. Some of these grants have been 
substantial, so that it has been possible to conduct investigations or 
experiments of a broad and comprehensive nature, The results are 
usually published in order that educators throughout the country may 
make use of them in planning educational developments. The Fight- 
Year Study directed by The Progressive Education Association, which 
was described in a previous section, is an example of an experiment that 
was extensively subsidized by two foundations. Foundations that have 


pe most active in subsidizing educational projects include the fol- 
owing: 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
The General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
The Julius Rosenwald Foundation 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education 


(a subsidiary of the Ford Foundation) 
The W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


es smaller foundations of a regional or local nature have also 
wo to individual institutions or local agencies. 

Eoo 1956 the federal government has appropriated funds for the 
he tee of educational research, The funds are administered by 
eee States Office of Education, but the money is allocated to in- 
s or agencies to assist them i i i iy 
m in carryi s approved by 

the Office of Education. oo 

Althou i 

ee a foundations and the Office of Education usually do not 
hee 
nae i ‘ uence the outcomes of a study which they subsidize (it 18 
scarch or an experiment if they do), they do exercise great influ- 
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ence over educational research and experimentation through the deci- 
sions they make on the kinds of projects that will be approved for study. 


By the very act of selecting from among many proposals submitted for 
approval, these agencies determine in a large measure the nature of the 
major research and experimental projects in education to be undertaken 


in this country. Many important problems remain uninvestigated by 
research methods because financial support is not available and many 
a promising idea or plan remains untested because no foundation or 
federal agency chose to subsidize it. 

The kinds of evaluation that are made of the educational program 
have a tremendous influence on curriculum planning and on the work 
of the school. This is as it should be, for evaluation is an integral com- 
ponent of all educational planning and teaching. The important ques- 
tion for us to consider here is the kinds of evaluation that should be 
made. Evaluation must be on the basis of the purposes and aims of edu- 
cation, All of us concerned with the educational enterprise—teachers, 
administrators, boards of education, parents, and pupils—must first 
define the basic aims of education and then evaluate all practices and 
leaming experiences in the school in terms of how well they contribute 
to the attainment of these aims. We evaluate the extent to which we have 
achieved our objectives and purposes. 

Yet much too frequently in the field of education, we all utilize 
methods of evaluation that do not give us a true picture of the extent 
to which the school achieves the purposes for which it is designed. ‘The 
methods used are narrow in scope, providing evidence on the attainment 
of only a portion of the objectives of the school, or they may not even 
Measure achievement of these goals at all. The distressing fact is that 
educators then use the findings of these inadequate methods of appraisal 
as a basis for further planning, and often even to reformulate objectives 
and purposes of the school. Goals must be determined philosophically, 
Utilizing a set of values, an understanding of cultural traditions and 
“xpectations, and a knowledge of the learners. We should evaluate the 
Work of the school to determine how well these purposes are achieved, 
Not to set the objectives themselves. 

In this connection we need to be especially cautious in the use of 
Standardized tests, These tests are prepared by test specialists, people 
who are external to the learning situation itself. The teacher needs to 
‘Scertain if such tests are trustworthy measures of objectives set for his 
Particular school and group of pupils. If so, then of course their use is 
Justified; otherwise they may give erroneous results. Moreover, stand- 
Udized tests are not available for measuring many valid objectives of 
‘ducation, Complete reliance on those published to date may result in 
à warped appraisal of the total educational program, resulting in a mis- 
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placed emphasis on the outcomes we should strive for in teaching. When 
used properly by insightful teachers, standardized tests do have impor- 
tant contributions to make to evaluation. 

This chapter has considered some of the important factors that 
shape secondary education in America. It is indeed difficult to assay 
properly their effect individually on the schools; obviously, some are 
much more significant than others. But out of this constellation of forces 
the program of secondary education emerges, changes, and improves. 
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education and on some of the issues facing education today. 


Havighurst, Robert J., and Bernice L. Neugarten. Society and Education. Boston: 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1957. 
The entire book deals with the relationships of the school to the culture. 
Parts III and IV are especially helpful. 


Kandel, I. L. American Education in the Twentieth Century. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1957. 
Discusses factors that have shaped American education, with a chapter on 
the development of secondary education. 


Mead, Margaret. New Lives for Old: Cultural Transformations, Manus, 1928- 
1953. New York: William Morrow & Company, 1956. 
A brilliant anthropologist describes fully how the people of Manus changed 
in a quarter of a century from a primitive to a civilized nation. Educational 
implications are great. 


Meltzer, Bernard N., Harry R. Doby and Philip M. Smith. Education in Society: 
Readings. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1958. 
An excellent collection of readings on the social basis of education, and the 
influence of social forces on the program. 


Mursell, James L. Principles of Democratic Education. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, 1955- 
Discusses the nature of democracy and the kinds of schools needed in a 


democratic society. 


National Society for the Study of Education. Citizen Co-operation for Better 
Public Schools. Fifty-third Yearbook, Pt. I. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. 
Discusses the role of the citizen in the development of education, and gives 
illustrations of current practice in citizen cooperation. 


Romine, Stephen A. Building the High School Curriculum. New York: The 


Ronald Press Company, 1954. 
ki . . ” . 
Part I, “Orientation,” and Part II, “Curriculum Foundations,” consider 


factors that have influenced curriculum development in this country. 


Smith, B, Othanel, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores. Fundamentals of 

Curriculum Development. Rev. ed. Yonkers: World Book Company, 1957- ; 
This book provides a thoroughgoing and extensive analysis of the sociological 
basis of the school curriculum. Part I, “Social Diagnosis for Curriculum De- 
velopment,” and Part V, “Theoretical Curriculum Isues,” are especially 


pertinent. 


Spindler, George D. “Education in a Transforming American Culture,” Harvard 


E ; ş 
ducational Review, 25:132-144 (Summer, 1955). k ’ 
An excellent discussion of the relationship of education and society. 
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Spindler, George D., ed. Education and Anthropology. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1955- 
This series of papers and reports of discussions are highly significant source 
materials for students of the sociology of education. The paper by Siegel on 
the educative process in American communities is especially pertinent. 


Stanley, William O., B. Othanel Smith, Kenneth D. Benne, and Archibald W. 

Anderson, Social Foundations of Education. New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 
This is a volume of readings on the social relationship of the school. Many 
of the articles constitute excellent source material on this topic. 


6 


The Purposes 
of the Secondary School 


Part Two has thus far examined the secondary school as it exists 
in America today, traced the development of secondary education, and 
discussed the important influences on that development. All of these 
factors will now be brought together in the formulation of a set of 
purposes for American secondary education. 

Those of us who work in the secondary school must formulate for 
ourselves a perspicuous and valid conception of the functions and pur- 
poses of the secondary school or our efforts may be ineffectual or even 
misdirected. In planning learning experiences for boys and girls, in 
organizing and administering a school, in guiding the growth and 
development of pupils, we must all have a sense of direction, a goal in 
mind, a reason for the decisions made and the steps taken; otherwise, 
the work of the school may fall short of its mark, so that pupils are not 
Properly educated. Below will be listed some objectives and goals for 
Secondary education in America that have been widely accepted; how- 
ever, each teacher should formulate for himself a conception of the 
educative process and of the nature and purposes of education, utilizing 
the thinking of other people as may be appropriate, but finally coming 
to his own definition of educational goals and functions and of the role 


of the secondary school in our society. 


The Nature of the Educational Process 


At the outset of this discussion, some concepts essential to the defi- 


nition of a philosophy of education should be stated. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Learning. Learning consists of the changes, with the a cn of 
physiological changes, that occur in an individual as a result of experi- 
ence. Thus learning is the residual of any experience that remains with 
the person for use in any future situation. Unless something is retained 
from an experience that the individual may use later, nothing has been 
learned. Learning may consist of (1) habits and skills, (2) the acquisition 
of knowledge and information, (3) attitudes, ideals, concepts, generaliza- 
tions, and expectations that guide behavior, or (4) the development of 
ability, other than the sheer maturation of physical or intellectual 
ability. 

Many interrelated learnings may result from an experience, par- 
ticularly if it is a broad one. The building of attitudes, for example, 
depends on information and knowledge, as does the formulation of 
concepts and generalizations. One of the most important principles of 
teaching, to be kept in mind at all times, is that pupils may be learning 
a number of things at the same time. 

Teaching. Teaching is the act of directing and managing the ex- 
periences of someone else so that learnings of the types deemed desirable 
by those engaged in the teaching process may be acquired by the learner. 
To teach means to do something to control the kinds of learnings that 
may be expected to occur, plan experiences for the learner, and guide 
his development toward anticipated ends. Teaching requires the formu- 
lation of purposes to guide the whole process, the acceptance by the 
pupils of these purposes as valid goals for themselves, the planning of 
experiences that promise to achieve the learnings envisioned, the direc- 
tion of pupils as they engage in these activities, and the evaluation of 
the outcomes to see if the learner has acquired the learnings desired. 

Education. In a broad sense, education is the sum total of experi- 
ences through which a person learns. It includes all the activities carried 
on by the school, the experiences the youngster has in the home that 
result in changes in behavior, those he has in the social group, with 
friends, and the like, and in fact a wide array of activities that result in 
learning. But in the narrower sense in which we usually use the term, 
education means the social Process by which a person is provided vith 
the experiences he needs in order to acquire desirable learnings.! Thus, 
because society deems it desirable that boys and girls be able to use 
English correctly, it has provided an educational system for the purpose, 


among other things, of teaching boys and girls to speak and write 

correctly. 

Se 
* Philip H. Phenix, Philoso 


phy of Education (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
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Goals, aims, purposes, and objectives of education. In general usage 
these terms all mean much the same thing and are often used inter- 
changeably, as they are used in this book. These terms are used to 
designate the kinds of learnings which those who plan the educational 
program hope will result from the experiences provided learners. It is 
obvious that the purposes, goals, aims, or objectives of the school (the 
particular term used is not crucial) constitute the starting point for all 
educational planning and practice. Thus, the aims of education state 
not only the aspects of growth and development which should come 
within the purview of the school, but the direction which growth should 
take.? 


SCHOOL FXPERIENCES SHOULD BE MAXIMALLY EDUCATIVE 


Since purposive activity, whenever it is experienced, results in 
learnings of some kind, young people acquire a great deal of knowledge, 
concepts, understanding, habits, skills, and ways of behaving outside the 
school. In fact a substantial part of the stock of learnings of any adult 
has undoubtedly resulted from experiences gained outside the formal 
rogram of education. In view of this fact, the role of the school becomes 
primarily one of improving and extending the quantity and quality of 
earning—o| giving pupils a more comprehensive stock of knowledge, 
understandings, concepts, skills, habits, and ways of working than they 
Would acquire in a hit-or-miss fashion out of school. The school should 
provide learning experiences that will make a maximum contribution 
o the education of all pupils, not duplicate learnings already acquired 
nor, on the other hand, neglect important areas of education in which 
he pupil has not yet acquired—nor is likely to acquire elsewhere—the 
€arnings essential for him as a person and a citizen. The school exists 
0 provide an organized program of learning activities that promise 
Maximum attainment of valid aims and goals of education by all pupils. 

The kinds of learning experiences that a school may provide are 
almost limitless: hence it is incumbent on teachers and all concerned 
with the educative process to select from among all of these possibilities 
only those that offer the most promise for achieving the ends of educa- 
tion. Herbert Spencer, the great English philosopher, well stated this 
axiom of educational planning a century ago: 


The question which we contend is of such transcendent moment, is, not 
Whether such or such knowledge is of worth, but what is its relative worth? .. . 
There is, perhaps, not a subject to which men devote attention that has not some 
Value, . | 

- .. Before there can be a rational curriculum, we must settle which things 
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it most concerns us to know; or, to use a word of Bacon's, now unfortunately 
obsolete—we must determine the relative value of knowledges.? 


TEACHERS MUST PLAN WISELY 


This makes the role of the teacher a significant one indeed, for he 
must be able to judge accurately what learnings will be of most worth 
for each pupil and what school experiences will provide such outcomes 
best. And his base for judging cannot be a limited one; he must be con- 
cerned for the proper growth and development of the pupil now, but 
foresee what learnings will be of most value to him in the future. He 
must be sensitive to social values and conditions and trends in cultural 
development, but also possess a keen understanding of the needs and 
developmental requirements of each boy and girl, 


Al i Q : “ 
l Learning Experiences Provided by the School Should Be Maximally 


Educative, Thi A 
This chemistry teacher must determine what valid purposes of the 


school can best be served by |], 
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Almost all the experiences that the school may provide will have 
some educative value, but the problem that always confronts those who 
plan the educational program is whether the activities planned will be 
maximally beneficial to the pupils involved. For example, since any 
pupil can take only a limited number of subjects or activities in high 
school, those responsible for planning the program must decide if a 
pupil will benefit more from the study of Latin, home economics, alge- 
bra, driver education, or American history. Would football comprise a 
better set of learning experiences than debate? And similarly, thousands 
of decisions of this sort must be made in planning an educational 
program. Furthermore, assume that American history is designated as a 
required course, just what kind of learning experiences should be car- 
ried on in the 180 or 200 class periods devoted to the subject so that 
maximum values for pupils result? Should the teacher show a film por- 
traying the work of the Constitutional Convention? Should he require 
pupils to write a term paper? Should he permit pupils to suggest topics 
for discussion in developing a unit of work? These are examples of a few 
of the types of decisions teachers must make constantly as they seek to 
plan the best learning experiences possible for the pupils. 


Who Should Formulate the Aims and Functions of Secondary Education? 


In view of the importance in educational planning of defining the 
aims and functions of American secondary education, the question arises 
as to who should formulate such statements. In considering this matter, 
We need to distinguish among levels of educational aims. 


IMMEDIATE, INTERMEDIATE, AND ULTIMATE AIMS 


The ultimate aims of education are the fundamental and basic 
purposes assigned to the total educational enterprise. They define the 
end products of organized learning experience—the kind of society those 
who establish the schools accept as desirable and the kinds of persons 
who should constitute the social group. Ultimate aims simply restate for 
the purpose of educational planning the concepts of the good life held 
by that particular social group. It is quite apparent, then, that such 
ams are determined by the society that controls the schools. The ulti- 
Mate aims of education in the United States, for example, are different 
from those in Russia. Aims embody the beliefs, values, traditions, and 
aspirations of a people. An example of an ultimate aim of education 
Oe 


a staff of a school system to define the 


‘ 
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for American schools is the development of the individual to the fullest 
extent possible in terms of his potentialities and capacities. 

Intermediate aims are comprised of specific statements of objectives 
that guide educational planning in a school. They define in greater detail 
the kinds of learning experiences the school should provide and the 
direction that growth and development should take in these aspects of 
education. Obviously, they must be consistent with the ultimate aims 
of education and state ways in which these aims may be attained, For 
example, in seeking to foster the fullest development of the individual, 
the pupils should acquire basic knowledge about the world in which he 
lives. This, then, becomes an intermediate aim, one to be used in plan- 
ning the program of the school. 

Immediate aims guide the development of the learning experiences 
themselves. They determine the character of the day-by-day activities of 
the school, the nature of classroom work, and the kinds of administra- 
tive policies promulgated. A teacher assigns a chapter in a history book 
to be studied. His purpose is to enable pupils to gain information on a 
particular aspect of history. Their attainment of this immediate objective 
will, it is believed, contribute to the acquisition of important knowledge, 
which will better enable them to develop their potentialities. It is dif- 
ficult in practice to differentiate clearly among levels of educational aims, 
but this is not of major consequence; what is important is to make certain 
that the aims set for any educational act are consistent with, and contribu- 
tory to the achievement of, the ultimate aims of education. 


FORMULATION OF AIMS AND FUNCTIONS 


At the operational level, the individual teacher, the faculty of the 
school, and the entire staff of a local school system will have the primary 
responsibility for defining the aims and functions of the school. The class- 
room teacher who assigns pupils a chapter in history to study has an aim 
in mind as the reason for carrying out such learning activity. He may not 
have stated or even thought out his aim explicitly, but his very act of 
making the assignment implies a purpose. And so the actions of every 
teacher many times each school day give expression to purpose or aim. 

T he fact that the study of history was given a place in the school 
curriculum is also an expression of an aim, whether formulated explicitly 
wt ee was placed in the curriculum and remains a 
Thus eee y O year because of actions taken by school officials. 
Mis in Fe i ae formulating aims of education by every action they 
eae 8 e direction to the learning experiences provided pupils. By the 
ea e S board of education joins in giving substance 
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ing regulations and in supervising schools, the legislature of the state 
in enacting laws of many kinds relating to education are both contribut- 
ing in one way or another to the definition of aims and functions of 
education. 

As was discussed in Chapter 5, many other agencies and groups of 
people, such as professional organizations, also contribute to the develop- 
ment of educational practice, and such actions inevitably must reflect 
some conception of educational aims and goals. 

All aims that guide educational planning must, however, ulti- 
mately square with what the total society, as voiced through its agencies 
of social control, believes to be proper and valid goals for education in 
this country. It is the social group that sets the ultimate goals of edu- 
cation, and all subsidiary goals must be in harmony with them and con- 
tribute to their achievement. The formulation of aims is the most exact- 
ing task that faces teachers, administrators, and boards of education as 
they give expression to aims of education in planning class activities, 
designing school curriculums, formulating school policies, and the like. 


How Do We Determine What Should Be the Aims 
and Functions of the Secondary School? 


As they set about the task of defining the purposes and functions of 
the American secondary school, teachers and school officials need some 
basis for determining whether their aims are valid and proper. What con- 
stitute standards for validating aims of education? As was pointed out in 
Chapter 2, John Dewey defined the two basic factors that must be con- 
sidered in developing a theory of education. Because of their importance 
in the formulation of aims of education, they are again stated here: 

The fundamental factors in the educative process are an immature, unde- 
veloped being; and certain social aims, meanings, values incarnate in the matured 


experience of the adult. 

All educational planning must be based on a consideration of (1) 
the values, beliefs, traditions, mores, expectations, and aspirations of 
the society that establishes and maintains the school, and (2) the develop- 
Mental characteristics, needs, interests, potentialities, capacities, and 
aspirations of the boys and girls who attend the school. It is on these 
foundation stones that we erect our edifice of educational objectives. 
But we must develop our objectives philosophically, by the exercise of 
Judgment. There is no magical formula by which we can manipulate these 
factors and arrive at a set of aims. It is solely an intellectual process. The 


process may be illustrated schematically by Figure 6. 
ee 
John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum (Chicago; The University of Chicago 
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Inadequately, for no diagram can possibly portray an intellectual 
activity, this chart shows the processes involved in planning an edu- 
cational program for youth. To define aims and to plan, is primarily the 
responsibility of the members of the professional staff of the school, al- 
though they will want to bring parents, other citizens, and pupils into 
the deliberations. Those who plan an educational program need to 
analyze very thoroughly the characteristics of the pupils who constitute 
the learners of the school and of the social group which established and 
controls the school, although this group must not be conceived too nar- 
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Figure 6. The Process of Educational Planning. 
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Having fashioned a clear, sound, and valid set of purposes for their 
school, and a conception of the role and function of secondary education 
in American life, the teachers will be in a position to plan for pupils 
learning experiences that promise to contribute maximally to the attain- 
ment of these purposes. But in selecting learning experiences from among 
the many that may be provided, they will choose those that are of interest, 


given in this book to such 
and 5. So that their planning may be 
e who formulate the program for a particu- 
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meaning, and significance to those particular pupils in terms of their 
past experiences, of enviromental factors in their daily living, and of their 
aspirations, and also that contribute to the understanding and improve- 
ment of life in that particular community. 

To illustrate, we would all agree that one of the important ob- 
jectives of the secondary school is to enable pupils to use English cor- 
rectly and fluently in written and spoken communication. Thus, all high 
schools throughout the country offer courses in English and provide learn- 
ing experiences in using good English. But what should be the specific 
nature of the learning experiences provided in a particular high school? 
This is a decision that must be made by the staff of the local school, 
and especially by the teachers of English. Probably these teachers every- 
where will require their pupils to write themes or papers of some sort, 
but the topics chosen for such papers ought to grow out of the interests 
and past experiences of the youngsters enrolled in a specific class. In 
Florida, for example, they might write about the citrus fruit industry, 
the economic de velopment of Florida during the past fifteen years, the 
joys of deep-sea fishing, or a fable about the fountain of youth. In 
Nebraska they might write about the necessity of conserving our topsoil, 
the agricultura] resources of the state, the life of the Indians who in- 
habited the region in earlier times, the hardships of pioneer life, a prairie 
fire, or the like, Pupils in a California high school might write on still 
different subjects. Thus, all secondary schools would be seeking to develop 
competency in the use of English, but the activities in which pupils 
“ngage in acquiring this proficiency, the experiences themselves, the 
things discussed and studied, the things done in class, would vary con- 
siderably from communi ty to community, from region to region, and even 
ftom classroom to classroom within the same building. Each teacher, 
utilizing his creative talents and insight, would want to select learning 
p Periences that were most meaningful and significant to his particular 
dass, yet offer the most promise of achieving the fundamental objectives 
ol the school. 

Fundamental to all educational endeavors, then, is the formulation 
p Poses and Objectives for the school, and for each isis type be 

‘onal experience so that it will contribute to the i i 
le a cipated outcomes. Let us now proceed to a consi ee o: 
Actions and aims of secondary education in American life. 


The Functions of the Secondary School in American Society 


AS was stated in Chapter 5, the school is an institution established 
) Society to perform certain social functions. In this discussion of the 
a : cs fie 3 
Sic concepts that should guide educational planning in the secondary 
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school, it seems desirable, then, to consider those functions which it 
should serve. A clear definition of function is essential for the formula- 
tion of valid goals for the high school. 

By functions we mean the acts, activities, or operations expected of 
the school in fulfillment of its status as a social agency. A definition of 
functions sets the framework within which the school carries out its 
basic purposes and operates to achieve its goals. Ever since the founding 
of the secondary school in this country, citizens and educators have been 
concerned about the functions which it should serve in our society. For 
our purposes, two of the most significant statements of functions have 
been formulated by Inglis ® and Briggs. Students of secondary educa- 
tion will want to become familiar with their definitions. The following 
list is offered as representing present-day thinking about the functions 
of secondary education. School staffs and individual teachers may well 
formulate their own statements of functions as a basis for the definition 
of goals and objectives for the secondary school. Our list of functions 
follows. 

xz. Universal education. To provide an appropriate education for 
all youth of the nation. 

2. Exploration of individual talents, capabilities, and interests. 
To enable each adolescent to determine what comprise his personal po- 
tentialities for growth and development; to understand himself in terms 
of his abilities, capacities, talents, and basic interests; and to set ap- 
propriate aspiration levels for himself, 

3- Development of individual potentialities, To establish a program 
of education that will enable all youth to develop their talents and 
abilities so that they may live maximally satisfying lives and contribute 
significantly to the definition and achievement of the good life by the 
entire social group. 

the Conservation of the cultural heritage. To teach pupils the es- 
sential and desirable elements of the cultural heritage so that it may be 
preserved and extended, 
pn a o sg To help the pupil organize facts, 
be used effective] i dit a KN pao byaen a punwledge ns 
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7. Formulation of a valid system of values. To guide each pupil in 
the acquisition of value patterns and modes of behavior that are ap- 
propriate for the society in which he lives. 

8. Inculcation of social traditions and beliefs. To ensure that each 
pupil knows, understands, and exemplifies in behavior the basic con- 
cepts that characterize the social life of the group. 

9. Preparation for adulthood. To provide worth-while and maxi- 
mally educative learning experiences that will enable the adolescent to 
fulfill an adequate and appropriate role in the society as he attains adult- 
hood. 


The Aims and Purposes of Secondary Education 


Once we have properly defined the functions of secondary education 
in American life we are in a position to formulate aims and objectives 
for the school. The aims of secondary education haye been defined in 
one form or another since schools were first established. As was noted 
in Chapter 4, the “Old Deluder, Satan” law, passed in 1647 by the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, stated that the grammar school should “in- 
struct youth so far as they shall be fitted for the university.” But Franklin 
envisioned secondary education as being broader in purpose, so in formu- 
lating the plan for his academy in 1749 he “propos’d that they learn those 
things that are likely to be most useful and most ornamental.” The citi- 
zens of Boston, in establishing the first public American high school, 
Sai a school that would serve the broad purpose of preparing youth 
or life, 


SPENCER'S DEFINITION OF PURPOSE 


s In his famous essays on education, published in British magazines 
in 1859 and 1860, Herbert Spencer, the first great apostle of modern 
educational theory, presented a bold, comprehensive program for the 
‘ondary schools. He defined the function of education (primarily he 
referred to secondary education) in these terms: 


How to live?—that is the essential question for us. Not how to live in the 
mere material sense only, but in the widest sense. The general problem which 
‘omprehends every special problem is—the right ruling of conduct in all direc- 
Hons under all circumstances. . . . To prepare us for complete living is the 
“nction which education has to discharge; and the only rational mode of judging 
of any educational course is, to judge in what degree it discharges such function.8 


ra 
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Spencer classified into five categories the chief activities that con- 
stitute human life: 


1. Those activities which directly minister to self-preservation; 

2. Those activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly minister 
to self-preservation; 

3. Those activities which have for their end the rearing and disciplining of off- 
spring; 

4. Those activities which are involved in the maintenance of proper social and 
political relations; 

5. Those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure part of life devoted 
to the gratification of tastes and feeling.’ 


He had this concept of the aim of education: 


Of course the ideal of education is—complete preparation in all these divi- 
sions. But failing this ideal, as in our phase of civilization every one must do more 
or less, the aim should be to maintain a due proportion between the degrees of 
preparation in each.10 


This basic concept has more or less permeated all statements of 
educational objectives since the turn of the century, although here and 
there we still find individuals who conceive secondary education much 
more narrowly, or at least who believe that these objectives, if they ac 


cept them at all, can be attained through a program that is greatly re- 
stricted in scope. 


THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Probably the most significant statement of the purposes of secondary 
education ever formulated in this country is the so-called Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education, prepared by the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education and published in 1918. Not only 
does this statement epitomize the best educational thought in this country 
even to this day, but it has guided educational planning for over four 
decades. Its influence on the development of secondary education has 


been pervasive, The American public high school flowered into the great 
Institution it is toda 


fill these basic pur 
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and the pupils who are to be educated. Social ends would be served by 
the development of the individual along socially approved lines. 


Consequently, education in a democracy, both within and without the school, 
should develop in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and 
powers whereby he will find his place and use that place to shape both himself 
and society toward even nobler ends.12 


The commission followed Spencer in declaring that goals of educa- 
tion should be based on the life activities of the individual, considered as 
an integrated whole. On the basis of such an analysis, the group formu- 
lated the following list as the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion: 


CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


1. Health 
The secondary school should therefore provide health instruction, inculcate 
health habits, organize an effective program of physical activities, regard 
health needs in planning work and play, and cooperate with home and com- 
munity in safeguarding and promoting health interests. 


2. Command of fundamental processes 


The facility that a child of 12 or 14 may acquire in the use of these tools is 
not sufficient for the needs of modern life. 


3. Worthy home-membership 
Worthy home-membership as an objective calls for the development of those 
qualities that make the individual a worthy member of a family, both con- 
tributing to and deriving benefit from that membership. 


4. Vocation 
Vocational education should equip the individual to secure a livelihood for 
himself and those dependent on him, to serve society well through his voca- 
tion, to maintain the right relationships toward his fellow workers and society, 
and, as far as possible, to find in that vocation his own best development. 


5. Civic education 
Civic education should develop in the individual those qualities whereby he 
will act well his part as a member of neighborhood, town or city, State, and 
Nation, and give him a basis for understanding international problems. 


6. Worthy use of leisure 
Education should equip the individual to secure from his leisure the re- 
Creation of body, mind, and spirit, and the enrichment and enlargement of 
'S personality. 


eere 


2 Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education (U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1918, No. 35; Washington, 


De; Government Printing Office, 1918), p. 9- 
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7. Ethical character 


In a democratic society ethical character becomes paramount among the 
objectives of the secondary school.13 


No one would be so bold as to maintain that the secondary schools 
of this country have offered an educational program that completely en- 
abled all youth to attain these objectives to the fullest extent desirable, 
but the principles have guided the schools in providing a wide variety 
of learning experiences that exalt human personality and contribute to 
the fulfillment of our democratic traditions for all the children of all 
the people. 


IMPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF YOUTH 


Comparable to the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education as a 
statement of objectives for the American secondary school, and based on 
it, is the “Imperative Educational Needs of Youth,” prepared by the 
Educational Policies Commission. This set of purposes was published 
in 1944, and was used by the commission as a basis for describing a 
hypothetical secondary school that would offer a program designed to 
achieve these basic objectives. As will be noted from a close study of 
these ten needs—or objectives, as they really are—they encompass the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, but extend the list some- 
what and describe more fully outcomes desired. The statement follows. 


IMPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF YOUTH 


1. All youth need to develop saleable skills and those understandings and atti- 
tudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in 
economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience as 
well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

- All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical fitness. 

. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a demo- 

cratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance of their 

obligations as members of the community and citizens of the state and nation. 

All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the individual 

and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

- All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services intelli- 


gently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and the eco- 
nomic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to underst 
on human life, and the m: 
and of man. 


eee 


“Ibid, pp. 11-15, 


> 


or 


and the methods of science, the influence of science 
ain scientific facts concerning the nature of the world 
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7, All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate beauty, 
in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it 
wisely; balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with those 
that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their insight 
into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work co- 
operatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in ability to think rationally, to express their thoughts 
clearly, and to read and listen with understanding.14 


The National Association of Secondary School Principals has ex- 
tended the statement by listing curriculum experiences that contribute 
to a realization of each need.!® Many local school systems have adopted 
these ten imperative needs as their statement of objectives; in recent 
years they have been widely used as a basis for curriculum planning. 


WHAT SHOULD OUR SCHOOLS ACCOMPLISH? 


In 1954 the Eighty-third Congress passed a law authorizing the 
President of the United States to hold a White House Conference on 
Education. It also appropriated money for distribution to the states 
and territories to defray the costs of holding state conferences on educa- 
tion. The purpose of the act was to encourage a nation-wide study of 
education and problems related to the development of the best programs 
of education possible. 

President Eisenhower appointed a committee of thirty-six prominent 
citizens, including some educators, to plan and direct the national meet- 
ing. State conferences were held during 1955, with this year of study 
culminating in the White House Conference on Education, November 
28-December 1, 1955. The presidential committee then submitted a final 
Teport to the President, which included its own findings and recom- 
mendations, a report of the deliberations of the conference, and a sum- 
mary of the reports of the state and territorial conferences called by 
governors at the request of the President. 

One of the topics included on the agenda of the conference and 
commended as a topic for discussion by the state conferences was 
“What Should Our Schools Accomplish?” In its report, the committee 
rr 


ic Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1944), pp. 225-226. Also republished in the 
reviseq edition, Education for All American Youth: A Further Look, 1952, p. 216. Re- 
Printed by permission of the publishers. 
“The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary-School Age,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, Vol. XXXI, No. 145, March, 1947. 
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submitted the following statement of the purposes the modern school 
is expected to serve: 


WHAT SHOULD OUR SCHOOLS ACCOMPLISH? 


1. A general education as good or better than that offered in the past, 
with increased emphasis on the physical and social sciences. 

2. Programs designed to develop patriotism and good citizenship. 

3. Programs designed to foster moral, ethical, and spiritual values. 

4. Vocational education tailored to the abilities of each pupil and to the 
needs of community and Nation. 

5. Courses designed to teach domestic skills. 

6. Training in leisure-time activities such as music, dancing, avocational 
reading, and hobbies. 

7. A variety of health services for all children, including both physical and 
dental inspections, and instruction aimed at bettering health know ledge and 
habits. 

8. Special treatment for children with speech or reading difficulties and 
other handicaps. 

g. Physical education, ranging from systematic exercises, physical therapy, 
and intramural sports, to interscholastic athletic competition. 

10. Instruction to meet the needs of the abler students. 

11. Programs designed to acquaint students with countries other than their 
own in an effort to help them understand the problems America faces in inter- 
national relations, 

12. Programs designed to foster mental health. 

13. Programs designed to foster wholesome family life. 

14. Organized recreational and social activities. ‘ 


15. Courses designed to promote safety. These include instruction in driving 
automobiles, swimming, civil defense, etc.16 


The committee wisely pointed out that these goals represent public 
demands on the schools: 


Nothing was more evident at the White House Conference on Education than 
the fact that these goals, representing as they do an enormously wide range of 
purposes, are the answer to a genuine public demand. These goals have, after 


all, been hammered out at countless school board meetings during the past 
quarter-century throughout the Jand.17 


Indeed, we all recognize that these functions of the school do denote 
the citizens’ expectations for the education of the young. 
ee 
16 ` . + 
a ane beers Be for the White House Conference on Education, A Report to the 
rest ent (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1 56), pp. 8-9 
“ Tbid., p. 9. | 
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BEHAVIORAL GOALS OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 


A significant endeavor to define the goals of general education at 
the secondary school level in terms of behavioral outcomes resulted in 
the publication in 1957 of a comprehensive report, Behavioral Goals of 
General Education in High School#8 This definition of objectives for 
the secondary school is based on an earlier statement of purposes of 
education, prepared by the Educational Policies Commission,!® but it 
greatly extends that list by stating the kinds of behavior which pupils 
should develop as a result of educational experiences provided by the 
high school. 

A large number of educators participated in the formulation of the 
statement. The project was under the direction of the Educational 
Testing Service, the Russell Sage Foundation, and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. The report is particularly valuable 
to teachers, curriculum committees, and school faculties, for it not 
only states in great detail the kinds of behavior that should result from 
the general education program of the high school, but also provides a 
long list of behavioral traits that illustrate attainment of the stated 
goals. The report is being widely used in determining types of learning 
experiences to be provided in specific subjects and activities of the school. 

Because of the significance of the report for American education, 
we are quoting here in full the major categories of behavioral goals listed. 
Readers should refer to the complete report for a detailed list of out- 
comes accepted as valid for secondary education. 


BEHAVIORAL OUTCOMES OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 


1. Growing Toward Self-Realization 
1.1 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Intellectual Self-Realization 
1.11 Improving His Study Habits, Study Skills, and Other Work Habits 
1.12 Improving in His Ability to Communicate Ideas and to Recognize 
and Use Good Standards 
1.13 Becoming Sensitive to, and Competent in, the Use of Logical 
Thinking and Problem-Solving Processes 
1.2 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Growth Toward Cultural Orienta- 
tion and Integration = 
1.21 Revealing the Personal Understandings and Characteristics of the 


Good Citizen 


* Will French and associates, Behavioral Goals of General Education in High 


Se T 
chool (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1957). 7 3 d 
* Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American 


“mocracy (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1938). 
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1.8 


1.4 
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1.22 Attaining a Perspective on Present-Day Events, Cultures, and Con- 
ditions 

1.93 Attaining Orientation to the Physical World and Appreciation of 
What Scientific Advancements Mean to the World 

1.24 Improving in Ability to Apply Ethical Values as Gained from Re- 
ligion, Philosophy, and Direct Experience to His Own Decisions 
and Behavior 

1.25 Developing Aesthetic and Artistic Appreciation 


Developing Behaviors Indicative of Growth Toward Personal Mental 

and Physical Health 

1.31 Improving in Understanding and Control of Emotional Self 

1.32 Improving in Understanding and Control of Physical Self 

1.33 Showing Intelligent Use of Accepted Health Practices, and Wise 
Action on Health Problems 

1.34 Making Intelligent Use of Accepted Safety Practices 


Developing Behaviors Indicative of Growth Toward Economic Literacy 

and Independence 

1.41 Preparing to Make Intelligent Choice of Life-Work 

1.42 Becoming a More Efficient Worker Through Actual Work Experi- 
ences 

1.43 Becoming a More Intelligent and Economically Literate Consumer 

1.44 Manifesting Intelligent Understanding of Our National Economic 
Life and Institutions 


2. Growing in Ability to Maintain Desirable Small (Face-to-Face) Group Re- 
lationships 


2.1 


bay] 


2.3 


Developing Behaviors Indicative of Intellectual Growth and Develop- 

ment 

2.11 Manifesting Acceptable Family Membership 

2.12 Sustaining Friendly Contacts with One’s Friends and with Others 
in Small Unorganized Groups 

2.13 Developing Behaviors Indicative of the Kinds of Competence 
Needed as a Member of Small Organized Groups 

Developing Behaviors in Small Group Situations Indicative of Cultural 

Orientation and Integration 

2.21 Improving Understandings and Attitudes Which Facilitate De- 
sirable Relationships Within the Family 

2.22 Adopting Cultural and Social Amenities Required in Contacts with 
Friends and Others in Small Unorganized Groups, and Desirable 
Interpersonal Attitudes and Skills in Processes Needed in Such 
Groups 

2.23 Utilizing Various Kinds of Competence Needed by Members of 
Small Organized Community Groups 


Developing Behaviors Involved in Maintaining Physical and Mental 


Health is Safety in Small (Face-to-Face) Group Situations 
2.31 Maintaining Health in the Home 
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.32 Maintaining Health as a Participant in Small Peer-Groups 
33 Contributing to Health and Safety in Small Group Situations in 
School and Community 


2.4 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Growth Toward Economic Compe- 
tence and Independence in Small Group Situations 
2.41 Improving Economic Competence and Independence in Family 
and Small Group Situations 
2.42 Becoming a Good Member of Work-Groups 
2.43 Manifesting Interest and Participation in the Economic Affairs of 
the Community 


$ Growing in Ability to Maintain the Relationships Imposed by Membership 
in Large Organizations 
3.1 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Intellectual Growth and Develop- 
ment 
3-11 Becoming Intellectually Able to Follow Developments on the World 
and National Levels and to Formulate Opinions About Proposed 
Solutions to Some of the Principal Problems and Issues 


3-12 Identifying Himself with Large Groups and Organizations Inter- 
ested in Cultural, Social, Economic, and Political Affairs, and Be- 
coming an Effective Member of Them 


313 Evidencing Intelligent Appreciation and Support of Democratic 
Goals and Principles and of American Cultural, Social, and Po- 
litical Traditions 

3-2 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Growth Toward Cultural Orienta- 
tion and Integration 

3.21 Viewing Current Events and Conditions in This Country and in 
the World in the Light of Their Historic and Cultural Pasts 

322 Developing Cultural Background Through Reading and Partic- 
ipating in Various Cultural Organizations and Activities 

3-23 Seeing Vocational Activities in Their Cultural Settings 

3:3 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Understanding Problems of Mental 
and Physical Health 

3-31 Recognizing Health as a World Problem, and Supporting World- 
wide Scientific and Humanitarian Efforts and Organizations 

3-32 Appreciating and Supporting Work and Services of Federal, State, 
and Local Health and Safety Departments, and of Volunteer Or- 
ganizations 

3-4 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Growth Toward Economic Compe- 

tence and Independence r N 

3-41 Recognizing the Worldwide Application of Economic Principles 
and the Economic Interdependence of the Peoples of the World 

3-42. Supporting Measures of Federal, State, and Local Government, and 
Voluntary Organizations Designed to Conserve Human and Natural 


Resources PE 
3-43 Understanding the Need for Federal and State Governments’ Stimu- 
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lative and Regulatory Activities in Economic Matters and Affairs 
as Means of Making Our Free Enterprise System Work 

3.44 Sensing the Principal Problems Involved in the Operation of Our 
Economic System and Revealing an Interest in Maintaining and 
Expanding Its Values f 

3.48 Recognizing the Problems Related to Organized Business and Or- 
ganized Labor; Being Sensitive to Both the Uses and Abuses of 
These Rights.2° 


Formulation of Goals by Local School Systems 


As stated previously, in the final analysis it is the staff members of the 
local school who must take responsibility for formulating its objectives. 
The school staff members will in a large measure determine the nature 
of the program and curriculum of the school; hence it is inevitable that 
in the process they must come to some decision about the purposes and 
functions of the school. Even if state or national agencies wished to set 
goals for the secondary school, they could at most have only a secondary 
influence, since the teachers who plan and guide learning experiences 
of pupils will still have the primary responsibility for determining the 
educational outcomes that will result from school expericnce. The 
program provided, the subjects offered, the extraclass activities sponsored, 
and the kinds of things boys and girls do in classrooms under the direc- 
tion of the teachers determine the outcomes that will actually be attained, 
and hence become at least the functional purposes of the school. 

The operational purposes of secondary education, then, have truly 
been “hammered out,” as the President's Committee said, in local school 
school systems throughout the land. Unfortunately, not too many faculties 
have undertaken this task deliberately and overtly; too frequently teachers, 
boards of education, and administrative staffs continue year after year 
to offer a program that is rooted in traditional practices without subject 
ing it to critical evaluation in terms of its potentialities for realizing @ 
clearly formulated set of valid objectives. Teachers continue to teach 
school subjects or direct activities in a cut-and-dried pattern without 
bothering to determine if these methods offer the most promise for 
achieving desired goals. The best possible choices of learning experiences 
ae boys and girls can only be made in terms of clearly conceived objec 
tives that are contributing to the ultimate purposes of secondary educa 
ton in our American democracy. It is incumbent on each school faculty, 
then, and on each teacher individually to formulate a valid conception 
of the educative process as a basis fi 
the pupils directly concerned, 


ae 


or planning learning experiences for 


= French, op. cit., pp. 
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VALUE OF STATEMENTS OF GOALS 


We may ask, then, what is the value of statements of goals of educa- 
tion formulated by national groups or agencies or by authorities in the 
field of secondary education, such as were presented in the previous 
section. The answer is simple: Their value lies in whatever use the staffs 
of local secondary schools and individual teachers wish to make of them 
as they formulate objectives for their own instructional programs. Just 
as our understandings and insights are broadened and deepened and 
brought into sharper focus by weighing and analyzing the points of view 
and thoughts of great minds in any area, so teachers may benefit greatly 
in clarifying their own conceptions about the educative process by reading 
and studying the significant contributions of educational commissions 
and agencies that embody in their membership outstanding thinkers and 
leaders in the field of education as well as the contributions of our dis- 
tinguished educational philosophers and writers. 

Thus, in formulating objectives and purposes for education, we agree 
that each teacher must come to grips with this matter individually as 
he plans and guides instruction; that the faculty of a school must set 
goals as a basis for educational planning; that a community, functioning 
officially through its board of education but responding informally in 
Many ways, must formulate some concepts of the kind of education they 
want for their children; and that state and national agencies, commis- 
sions, and committees and leaders in the field of educational thought may 
Provide assistance by presenting basic concepts and points of view for 
the information and guidance of all concerned. The determination of 
valid objectives of education, from the immediate purposes of a class 
as it carries forward the work of the period to the definition of ultimate 
goals and objectives for education in a democratic country, is a funda- 
Mental and engrossing undertaking. 


DEFINITION OF PURPOSES BY LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


In view of the utmost importance of defining goals and objectives for 
the secondary school, it seems desirable at this point to give some ex- 
amples of the process used by a few selected school systems in defining 
objectives and to list the purposes developed through such a program 
of study and discussion. 

Schenectady, New York. In 1952 the Schenectady Public Schools 
decided that it would be desirable to formulate a set of objectives for 
the secondary schools of that city. The process used in that community 
to define objectives is described in a report of the Board of Education.*+ 


; “Board of Education of the City of Schenectady, New York, Schenectady Looks to 
he Future in Youth Education (Schenectady: The Board, 1954). 
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First, a committee of nineteen, composed of citizens of the community 
and members of the staff of the public school, was created by the Board 
of Education. This group was charged with the responsibility of making 
a study to determine trends and goals of modern secondary education. As 
a result of its deliberations, the group recommended that the ‘Ten Im- 
perative Needs of Youth 22 become the goals of the Schenectady secondary 
schools. Here, then, is an example of a community which accepted the 
responsibility of defining goals for its own schools, and which, after due 
study of the matter, decided that a list of objectives formulated by a 
national commission constituted the best statement for its own schools. 
The committee then set about the task of determining the kind of pro- 
gram of secondary education needed in that city to implement these 
purposes. The broad outlines of the program are included in the report. 

It is our own belief that the Schenectady program is one of the most 
thorough and comprehensive examples of educational planning carried 
out in this country in recent years. The published report is a blueprint for 
the development of a rich and comprehensive program of education 
for youth, 

$ Edsel Ford High School, Another forward-looking piece of educa- 
tional planning was carried out by the Dearborn (Michigan) Public 
Schools, particularly in relation to the establishment of the new Edsel 
Ford High School. The building of this school became the occasion for 
a system-wide study of objectives and goals, as well as for the formulation 
of a program for the new school. In the city-wide study three committees 
were organized: a citizens’ committee of forty-five members; a teachers’ 
planning committee of forty-four members; and a central planning com- 
mittee of four administrative officials, A philosophy of secondary educa- 
tion and its objectives were tentatively formulated by the staff com- 
mittee, and the citizens’ group reached certain conclusions on the kind 
of educational program it wanted in the schools.2? 

During this study, the building of a new senior high school was 
aabo a the study of goals being expanded to include the develop- 
ee a the school. a Edsel Ford High School Citizens’ Com- 

: ook a thorough study of the views of the citizens on the 
curriculum and facilities to be provided in the new school. But the most 
REE aspect of the study was carried out by a group of twenty-six 
het we a om ching ate ose x moi 
two years they continued t} y. During cach afternoon of the subsequent 

he work of planning an educational program. 
ett al 
” See pages 214-215. 


= George E. Mills, 


(March, 1955). Edsel Ford Senior High School,” Nation’s Schools, 55:68-78 
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Funds for this purpose were made available by the Ford Foundation.24 

Early in their study the committee of teachers agreed on four ques- 
tions which they felt must be answered in developing an educational 
program: 

1, What educational purposes should the school seek to attain? 

2. What educational experiences can be provided that are likely to attain 

these purposes? 
3. How can these educational experiences be effectively organized? 
4. How can we determine whether these purposes are being attained? 


Basic to the entire process of planning is the determination of pur- 
poses. The schools recognize this in stating: 


Therefore, in planning the Edsel Ford High School program, careful con- 
sideration was given to the purposes of high school education. These purposes 
are derived from the needs of high school youth, as determined both by the 
nature of the individual himself and by the demands of the society in which he 
must live. Consequently, a great deal of time was given to identifying and an- 
alyzing these needs.25 


As a result of this comprehensive and careful study, the teachers 
formulated a list of sixteen aims for the high school: 


THE AIMS OF EDSEL FORD HIGH SCHOOL 


1. To provide opportunity and guidance for the fullest development of the 
individual through discovery and appraisal of his strengths and weaknesses, so 
that he may make satisfactory progress toward self-realization. 

È 2. To provide opportunity for the student to understand and practice the 
Principles of sound physical and mental health. 

3 To develop in the student understandings and abilities which will assist 
him to make a significant contribution to his present and future home and family. 
TEN To provide the student with experiences that will help him to make an 
intelligent choice of occupation and provide him with opportunities to acquire 
skills, abilities, understandings, and attitudes that will enable him to become a 
Productive participant in an occupational area for which he is suited. 

5. To provide experiences that will offer opportunity for each individual 
to appreciate order, power, and beauty in literature, art, music, and nature and 
to participate in the arts of creative expression in order that his life may be 
enriched, 

_ §. To provide experiences that will contribute to a worthwhile use of leisure 
time by enabling every student to discover and develop specific talents, interests, 
and capacities, 

7. To provide opportunity for the student to develop ethical and aesthetic 


“Dearborn Board of Education, Edsel Ford High School (Dearborn, Mich.: The 
Board, 1956). 
* Ibid., p. y. 
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values and an understanding of moral principles as a basis for a philosophy of 
life in accordance with which he may make value judgments. 

8. To provide opportunities for the understanding and appreciation of 
democracy as a way of life appropriate for all phases of living. 

g. To provide opportunities for the understanding and appreciation of our 
American heritage and its relation to other societies and cultures. 

10. To develop in the student an understanding and appreciation of the 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities of the indiyidual in our democratic society 
and to assist him in an intelligent assumption of those responsibilities by pro- 
viding opportunities for the practice of democratic living. 

11, To develop in the student an understanding of the social, political, and 
economic structure of our society. 

12. To develop in the student an understanding of scientific facts and prin- 
ciples essential in interpreting the world in which he lives and a broad under- 
standing of technological and scientific changes and their effects on the society 
and culture of which he is a part. 

13. To enable the student to communicate effectively. 

14. To aid the student in developing habits of good workmanship. 

15. To provide experiences which will aid the student in the organization 
of knowledge acquired or being acquired and which will increase the significance 
and application of that knowledge. 

16. To develop in the student ability in critical and analytical thinking 
and other aspects of problem solving.26 


i The program of the school was then planned to serve these basic 
aims. Later, the same general approach to educational planning was 
used in developing the program for the New Dearborn High School.?* 

John W. Weeks Junior High School, Newton Massachusetts. A com- 
prehensive and extended program of planning and development has 
been carried on by the faculty of the John W. Weeks Junior High School 
of Newton. At the initiation of the program in 1946 a steering com- 
mittee was elected by the faculty to direct the study. Twenty parents 
were invited to join the forty staff members in the project. Six com- 
mittees were organized to analyze research and to make studies of 
adolescent development, the nature of learning, the characteristics of the 
SO RUIILY, the needs and interests of pupils enrolled in the school, 
and curriculum experiments in other schools throughout the country. 
Outside consultants were employed, and a bulletin was published 


20 Thi i ier, 
f vids Pp- mo Reprinted by permission of Stuart L. Openlander, Superintendent 
of the Dearborn (Michigan) Public Schools 
a7 . . 
comman ete E Division of Senior High Schools and Henry Ford 
C e, he Curriculum of the Senior Hi h Schools” (Dearborn, Mich.: 
The Schools, June, 1957), Mimeographed. gh Schools” (Dear , 


* Newton Public Schools, Facul 
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An Important Objective of Secondary Education Is to Develop an Appre- 
ciation of Beauty and to Learn to Express One’s Self Creatively. This pupil is 
sculpturing a miniature figure in a crafts workshop. (Courtesy of the North 
Central High School, Indianapolis, Indiana.) 


quarterly to provide better communication with all parents. Workshops 
and in-service classes of various kinds were held over the years. 

As an outcome of the study, the faculty, in cooperation with the 
parents’ group, decided that the program at Wecks should be based on 
these things: 


What teachers know about the pupils they are teaching and the way these pupils 
learn 
What teachers believe should be important roe ez. ibe scnoel, program 
iit is to. be consistent with this knowledge Pee ctl 
hat teachers expect of themselves if they are to work harmoniously with what 
: they know and believe 5 irls duri 
With this foundation we set forth our goals of\education ee 
their three years at Weeks Junior High School.?® 


The statement of goals is as follows: 
SN. 


Ibid., p. 6. 
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GOALS FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


This We Expect of the Pupil: 

That he show a growing ability to understand his strengths and weak- 
nesses and a willingness to assume responsibility for himself and his 
group in meeting problem situations in the school, home and com- 
munity. 
That he manifest a growing understanding of the need for self-control, 
authority, and leadership in home, school, and recreational situations, 
and that he respect and comply with regulations. 
That he become increasingly independent in his ability to gain satis- 
faction for himself and to enjoy others, both through service and through 
recreational activities. 
That he set short and long-term goals for himself, work consistently 
toward achieving these goals, and make frequent evaluation of his own 
progress. 
That he enjoy his school life for the most part and take pride in the 
quality of the work he produces and in his ability to achieve results. 

, That he show a growing understanding and acceptance of those whose 
cultural, social, and economic backgrounds differ from his own. 
That he grow consistently in his ability to gain knowledge, to solve 
problems, and to convey satisfactorily to others the results of his thinking. 
That he demonstrate increased ability and eagerness to work coopera- 


tively with others on problems of concern to the groups of which he is 
a member,30 


These three school systems exemplify ways in which the purposes of 
secondary education have been defined, Many secondary schools through- 
out the nation have at one time or another formulated a statement of 
their goals or have accepted overtly or tacitly a list formulated under the 


direction of their state department of education or by a national agency, 
such as the Educational Policies Commission. 


Use of Purposes in Educational Planning 


What use should be mad 
formulated by the faculty of 
such a statement may serve m 

1. To guide educational 
terms of some basic postulates, 


e of a statement of goals once it has been 
a secondary school? The purposes which 
ay be summarized as follows: 

planning. All planning must proceed in 
some concept of what end is sought, and 


” Ibid., pp. 4-19. 
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some vision of the direction pupil development should take. In plan- 
ning an educational program for boys and girls, a valid set of objectives 
would seem to be a prerequisite. Decisions on what subjects to offer, what 
activities to sponsor, how to regulate the life of the school, what re- 
quirements to set for graduation, how to organize the school, and a myriad 
of similar decisions must be based on a philosophy of education, which 
includes a set of objectives for the school. Similarly, in planning in- 
struction and the learning activities of the classroom, teachers need to 
envision clearly what outcomes are sought, so that teaching and learn- 
ing may be maximally effective. Ultimate, intermediate, and immediate 
aims should become the basis for all educational planning and decision 
making. 

2. To define the role of the school. The school is only one, albeit 
avery important one, of the agencies of the community that contribute 
to the education of boys and girls. A set of purposes serves to clarify the 
school’s unique function. 

3. To guide the formulation of pupil purposes. Purpose is basic 
to efficient learning; hence it is necessary that pupils have purposes as 
they engage in the learning experiences provided by the school. If the 
school has a c learly defined set of goals, classroom and extraclass activities 
of all sorts become more significant and meaningful as teachers and pupils 
develop experiences in terms of these goals. In such a situation pupils 
may better understand how each phase of the school’s program con- 
tributes to the achievement of over-all goals. 

4. To provide a basis for evaluating the program of the school and 
pupil growth and development. Evaluation is, of course, an essential 
aspect of educational planning. To determine how effective the program is 
and the extent to which pupils are achieving proper goals, we must define 
goals first. Thus the purposes of the school become the criteria for 
Judging the worth-whileness of the program. 

The school needs a set of broad, basic goals that constitute the 
basis for all planning; each teacher needs to formulate objectives for 
‘ach major learning experience that he plans and directs for pupils. The 
school staff should do this deliberately and overtly, and not rely on a hit- 
and-miss, spur-of-themoment method of defining purposes. ‘ 

These, then, constitute our own views on the definition of functions 
and purposes for secondary education in America. Part Three will examine 
Programs of secondary education in four other nations of the Western 
World to point up the uniqueness of the American high school and the 
relationship of the school and society in this country. The remainder of 
the book will stress the program of the secondary school and will develop 


Principles to guide planning. 
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part three 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN FOUR 
OTHER NATIONS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


A brief analysis of programs of secondary education in a 
few of the leading nations of the world should be of in- 
terest to students of secondary education. Such a study 
will further define for all of us some of the unique aspects 
of education in this country, and will give us a greater 
insight into some of the accomplishments and achieve- 
ments of the American people in creating a distinctly 
American system of education. It will also highlight 
some of the problems we face in developing an adequate 
system of secondary education for all youth. 

The fortuitous circumstances of pioneer life and the 
foresightedness and wisdom of our forefathers as they 
created a new nation dedicated to the principle of the 
equality of man provided the basis for the development 
of a new kind of educational system that unquestionably 
has proved to be one of the most significant factors in the 
emergence of this country as a great power of the world. 
By examining some of the major elements in the educa- 
tional systems of other nations, we may more truly ap- 
preciate the uniqueness of the American system of sec- 
ondary education, and we may also recognize techniques 
that would improve educational practice in this country. 
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Secondary Education in 
England and France 


In surveying secondary education in some of the other ad- 
vanced nations of the Western world, we certainly would want to include 
England and France. Culturally, economically, and politically, we have 


long been closely related to these nations and a study of their educa- 
tional program for youth should hold much interest for us. 


Secondary Education in England 


Until the close of World War II secondary education in England was 
à highly restricted program, enrolling only a small percentage of the 
youth of the country. With the passage of the famous Education Act of 
1944 that nation launched on a program of universal, free secondary 
education. In the years since, it has rapidly developed a system of schools 
for putting into effect these ambitious plans, but it is constantly seeking 
t0 perfect the program so that it will best serve the goals sought. ‘These 
developments will be briefly traced and the present program in England 
described. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Prior to the passage of the Education Act of 1902 there was no 
National system of secondary education in England. The only secondary 
schools were the classical grammar schools, established and operated by 
religious societies, national societies, and trust groups of various kinds. 

Ost of these schools were endowed, but some were operated as nonprofit 


Proprietary institutions, Grants from public funds were sometimes made 
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to them, but all charged tuition; admission was highly selective. The 
famous English “public” schools, such as Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, were 
of this type. Obviously, they enrolled only a very small proportion of 
the youth of the day. Dent estimates that about 800 of these schools 
existed in 1893, of which 218 received grants from local authorities. But 
not more than 3 to 6 children of every 1,000 leaving the elementary 
schools were admitted to these schools.! In addition, many of them en- 
rolled children who had not attended the elementary schools at all, for 
these secondary schools offered programs that paralleled the elementary 
system of public education. 

For the benefit of the overwhelming number of children who would 
not enter these “public” schools local school boards, which legally had 
responsibility for the establishment and operation of the public ele- 
mentary school, had developed higher grade schools in a number of cities. 
These schools offered advanced work beyond the rudiments available 
in the elementary grades, particularly foreign languages, literature, 
mathematics, homemaking, science, and practical courses of various 
types. Most authorities on English education maintain that the success 
of these higher grade schools laid the foundations for the development of 
a national system of secondary education in the twentieth century. But 
in the meantime the officials of the privately controlled grammar schools 
had succeeded in obtaining court decisions that ruled the school boards 
did not have the authority to provide from public funds such programs 
of education beyond the traditional elementary program. 

It should be recalled at this point that in the famous Kalamazoo 
decision in the United States the courts had ruled in 1874 that the es 
tablishment of public high schools was a proper function of local boards 
of education, Many states, however, had provided for the establishment 
of a system of public high schools at a much earlier date. A further con- 
trast between American and English education is to be found in the fact 
that even the public elementary schools in England were not free in most 
cities until after 1891, and not until 1918 throughout England. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Just as a number of famous commissions in the United States, begin- 
Fo 8 yh the Committee of Ten, appointed in 1892, profoundly 1 
tenced the development of secondary education in this country during 


i a pai of the twentieth century, so also in England a series o 
orts by Royal Commissi z ative Commi j 
yi ssions and by Consultative Committees of 
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Board of Education provided the basis for the establishment of a na- 
tional system of secondary education and eventually for a program 
of “secondary education for all.” 

The Bryce Report. The first of these important groups was the Royal 


Commission on Secondary Education appointed in 1894, and commonly 
known as the Bryce Commission, since the great Lord Bryce headed it. 
The report of this commission, published in 1895, resulted in the passage 


of the Education Act of 1902, which laid the foundations for a national 
system of secondary education. This act made the county or borough 
councils the local authorities for education, and placed public elementary 
schools directly under their control. Also, these local education authorities 
were empowered to make arrangements for the establishment of county 
secondary or technical schools, to grant financial aid to the grammar 
schools operated by the societies or other private agencies, to establish 
colleges for the training of teachers, and to coordinate elementary and 
higher education. In general, the local councils were to supervise the 
secondary schools so that the quality of instruction would be upgraded 
in existing schools, and they were to make more opportunities for second- 
ary education generally available throughout England. However, it 
should be noted that tuition was still charged, but there were some schol- 
arships for children of poorer parents. 

In 1900, only about 5,500 children throughout the country were at- 
tending secondary schools on scholarships, but under the provisions 
of the act of 1902 this number of “free places” increased to 25,269 in 
1906.2 Yet as recently as 1925 only 35.1 per cent of the pupils enrolled in 
Tecognized secondary schools were attending free. These pupils had to 
pass a qualifying examination to be admitted free, but in many cases it 
Proved to be a competitive examination, since there were not sufficient 
“places” to enable all pupils who passed the examination to attend. 
Dent points out that in 1919 as many as 10,000 pupils who had passed the 
fxamination for free places and another 10,000 fee-paying applicants 
had to be rejected for lack of facilities for them in the secondary schools. 
England still fell far short of realizing its goal of “secondary education 
for all.” In 1902 there were only 272 recognized secondary schools in 
England, enrolling 31,716 pupils. Although the number had increased 
to 689 schools with 81,370 pupils by 1906, in the United States in the 
Same year there were 8,031 public and 1,529 private secondary schools, 
with enrollments of 741,950 and 182,499 pupils, respectively, or a total 
p 924,399 pupils. At that time the population of the United States was 
only about 21% times the population of England. 

Moreover, the curriculum of the secondary schools in England was 
ee 
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still based on the classical conception of education, and generally con- 
sisted of the traditional program of the grammar schools. The new Board 
of Education accepted the grammar schools as a model for secondary 
education, and all of the practical and scientific courses developed in the 
higher grade schools and the science and art schools in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century were squeezed out by the new regulations. In fact, 
regulations adopted in 1904 specified that the principal subjects of the 
secondary schools should be English language and literature, together 
with geography and history; at least one language other than English; 
mathematics and science, both theoretical and practical; and drawing. 
Girls were to receive some instruction in housewifery, and both girls 
and boys were to have some manual work and physical exercise. 
But technical and vocational education were completely eliminated 
in these subsidized schools, even though the original Bryce Report had 
strongly favored the inclusion of technical education in the program 
of the secondary schools. 

Further control of the curriculum was exercised through the system 
of examinations conducted by the Board of Education. Two examina- 
tions were given: the First School Examination (the school certificate) 
which the student took before he was sixteen, and the Second School 
Examination (the higher school certificate) which he took at about 
eighteen. The famous Spens Report of 1939 stated emphatically that the 
School Certificate Examination “checked effectively any tendency to 
develop special courses in the main portions of secondary schools for 
pupils below the age of 16.” The pattern of the English grammar school, 
as typified by the renowned “public” schools of the day, still dominated 
all secondary education and cast it in the classical mold. In spite of 
this pattern of secondary education set by the recognized schools, some 
local education authorities on their own initiative provided a more 
practical education for pupils who did not enter the secondary schools. 
This was done by establishing a central school for older elementary 
school children, in which they were given a “practical” education that 
ate ee ee ae after leaving school. Also, junior Le 
older children, often Sa ai ue 2 Poe. vocational training ti 

> a part-time basis, 
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more definitely adapted to the needs of the pupils by providing two types 
of secondary schools: the traditional grammar school, which pupils 
would attend until age sixteen; and the modern school, which would be 
compulsory until at least the age of fifteen, and have a three- or four-year 
program. In addition, senior classes were to be offered in certain ele- 
mentary schools, for pupils over age eleven for whom provisions could 
not be made in cither the grammar or the modern schools. 

The committee, however, did not recognize junior technical and 
trade schools as a part of secondary education; hence the proposed new 
modern secondary school was still to offer a general curriculum, although 
of a more practical nature than was offered in the grammar schools, and 
instruction was to be adapted to the needs, interests, outlook, and ability 
of the pupils. During the last two years of the program more attention 
could be given to handwork and similar activities. Primary emphasis, 
however, was still to be on molding character and training intellect, and 
the school was not to provide vocational education as such. That func- 
tion was still to be served by the junior technical schools, which were not 
recognized as a part of the system of secondary education, although the 
committee did recommend that some pupils should be transferred to 
these schools at “thirteen plus.” 

Many of the changes envisioned in the Hadow Report were not 
enacted into law or carried out at that time, although it, too, represented 
a milestone along the road toward “secondary education for all” in Eng- 
land. The world-wide depression stopped efforts to build new buildings, 
and it was not until 1936 that a law was passed raising the compulsory 
School attendance age to fifteen. The law was to take effect on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, the day Hitler invaded Poland, and with the onset of the 
War and the evacuation of British school children, the law was suspended. 
However, some local authorities did operate schools of the modern type. 
In such instances examinations were used as a basis for determining 
Which pupils would be eligible to go to the grammar schools, and which 
to the technical schools; the others were to go to the modern school. 

The Spens Report. In the evolution of the present system of sec- 
ondary education in England, the Spens Report, published in 1939, is 
the third study that played a significant part in bringing about the pas- 
“ge of the famous Education Act of 1944. This report, named for the 
chairman, was also made by the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education. This report dealt principally with the grammar schools 
and the technical schools, but obviously it could not ignore the second- 
ày modern school, since it had been proposed by the Hadow Report, 
and was already developing in some English towns out of the central 
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schools established as a part of the elementary program. Thus the Spens 
Report recommended three types of secondary schooling—grammar, 
technical, and modern. Since this report lead directly to the publication 
in 1943 of the governments White Paper, Educational Reconstruction, 
which embodied a new plan for secondary education in England that 
was to be enacted into law in 1944, we will turn directly to a considera- 
tion of that law. 


THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1944 


The bill that put into effect these basic reforms of secondary edu- 
cation was signed into law on August 4, 1944, during a devastating world 
war. The principal provisions of the law are as follows: 


1. The old Board of Education was raised to a Ministry and its 
head to a Minister of Education, with full cabinet status. 

2. The Consultative Committee was replaced by two Central Ad- 
visory Councils whose responsibilities are to advise the minister on mat- 
ters of policy and practice. 

3- The number of Local Education Authorities was reduced to 146 
for all of England and Wales. These school authorities are the county 
and borough councils of the area. 

4. A complete system of public education was established. It consists 
of “three progressive stages” of schooling: 


a. Primary education, suitable to the requirements of all children up to 
age twelve 

b. Secondary education, suitable to the requirements of all persons between 
the ages of twelve and nineteen. Later modifications permitted exception- 
ally able pupils to enter secondary schools as early as ten and a half years, 
but for most children the transfer to secondary schools occurs at what 
is known as “eleven plus.” 

Further education, which is full-time or part-time education for all per- 
sons over the compulsory school age and leisure-time education “for any 
Persons over compulsory school age who are able and willing to profit 
by the facilities provided for that purpose.” Part-time education is re- 
quired of anyone over the compulsory school age of fifteen but not yet 
eighteen years of age unless, of course, he is attending college. Com: 
pulsory part-time education is provided in county colleges, and attendance 
1s required for one whole day or two half days for forty-four weeks of the 
ra or one continuous eight-weeks’ period or two continuous periods of 
er al ia Puli-time vocational education may be provided an 
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and later four years (age 16), but he is entitled to seven years of secondary 
school (to age 19) if he elects to remain that long, If he does not stay in the 
full-time secondary schools until age eighteen he must attend a part-time 


yto 11+); at least three years of secondary education (ages 11+ to 15) 


county college until he reaches that age. 

6. All education provided in the primary and secondary schools and 
county colleges that are maintained by public authorities is free. This 
includes books, stationery, and other necessary equipment, including 
special clothing for physical education. Fees may be charged at the spe- 
dal full-time vocational schools, but no pupil is barred because of in- 
ability to pay. 

7. Local Education Authorities are empowered to defray expenses 
necessary to enable pupils to take part in any school activity, to grant 
scholarships to pupils over school age, and to pay in whole or in part 
fees and expenses of children attending schools at which fees are pay- 
able. All pupils in the public schools at all three levels receive free, 
periodical medical inspection and medical treatment, and all are entitled 
to free daily service of milk and a midday meal. Clothing may also be 
provided children of necessitous parents. Local authorities are also em- 
powered to maintain boarding accommodations for pupils in secondary 
schools and country colleges for whom such facilities are deemed de- 
sirable. 

8. Special schools for handicapped children are provided. 

g. The Local Education Authorities are required to see that ade- 
quate facilities for recreation and social and physical training are pro- 
vided. They may cooperate with other agencies in the maintenance of 
such facilities. Thus the voluntary youth-serving agencies and the official 
Service of Youth may be financially aided as a part of a total program of 


education 
e for state scholarships to enable 


10. Generous provisions are mad 
technical school, or other type of 


‘ny able pupil to attend a university, 
higher institution. 

England has finally established 
ation for all children from five 
of education being compulsory 


Thus we see that, in one bold step, 
complete system of universal, free educ 
fe en years of age, with some form a 

age eighteen. This is, obviously, the greatest step forward ever 
taken in English education. It should be noted that private schools—or 
Voluntary schools, as they are now called—are permitted to operate; in 
fact, most of them receive government subsidies. But they are subject 
10 greater control and supervision than before so that all children are 
ensured a good education. A few of the famous old “public schools” 
Continue to operate without the subsidies, but they, too, are subject 


to ; ae 
“onsiderable governmental supervision. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS UNDER 
THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1944 


The war was still on when the law was passed, and it was realized 
that its provisions could not be implemented for some time. Facilities 
were lacking, there was a serious shortage of teachers, and it would take 
time to formulate and carry into effect plans for creating the schools 
needed to provide “secondary education for all.” Each local education 
authority was required to submit a plan of development to the Ministry 
of Education by April 1, 1946, but this time had to be extended for some 
local units. Moreover, the effective date of the new compulsory age law 
had to be deferred from April 1, 1945, for two years. 

The structure of the educational program. The act requires the 
local education authorities to provide “sufficient” schools for all pupils. 
Moreover, the term is defined to mean that schools must be “sufficient 
in number, character, and equipment to afford for all pupils opportuni- 
ties for education offering such variety of instruction and training as 
may be desirable in view of their different ages, abilities, and aptitudes, 
and of the different periods for which they may be expected to remain 
at school.” 

The development of appropriate secondary educational programs 
to serve the varied needs and interests of all youth has been a perplex- 
ing problem in England since 1944. Much experimentation is under 
way and debate is extensive. The pattern is not yet definitely settled, as, 
indeed, it may never be in England or in any other country, In analyz 
ing the present program of secondary education, we should recall its 
roots. The grammar school, which has always been a secondary school, 
and truly regarded as one by all Englishmen, has been in existence evel 
since the Renaissance period. That it should continue to be regarded as 
the epitome of secondary education is understandable. 

We have noted that the Hadow Report (1926) recommended a sec 
ona type of secondary school, the modern school, which would provide 
x i ee but wa more emphasis on practical instruction. 
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school, and the modern school. This approach was sanctioned by the 
government and advocated in the White Paper, Educational Reconstruc- 
tion (1943). 

The Education Act of 1944 did not legislate the type or types of 
secondary schools to be provided, but simply stated that secondary 
schools must be established which would provide a “sufficient” educa- 
tion for all youth. But in a series of educational pamphlets it issued 
on the new program of secondary education, the Ministry of Education 
recommended the establishment of the three types of secondary schools. 
Nevertheless, local education authorities were encouraged to experiment 
with various types of organizations, so that England is presently at- 
tempting to define more clearly just what pattern or patterns of organiza- 
tion are best designed to provide secondary education for all. Indeed, 
that is just what we, too, are still trying to do in the United States, for, 
as Chapter 3 noted, we are in the midst of considerable discussion about 
the program of secondary education in this country. 

Regardless of the kind of school organization established by the 
county or borough councils, pupils are assigned to the three types of 
programs through a selective procedure. Most authorities rely heavily 
on intelligence tests and tests in English and arithmetic, but many use 
additional data, especially for pupils on the border line. The tests are 
open to children between the ages of eleven and twelve, but in some cases 
children between ten and a half and eleven years may take the tests. 
Children in the voluntary, or private, schools often take the tests, too, to 
Ensure a place in a public school if they should want it. Some authorities 
also provide Opportunities for a few children to transfer to another type 
of school at about age thirteen, but this is not common. The tests are 
administered by representatives of the local education authorities, not 
by the various schools themselves. 

These two characteristics—three types of programs, and selective 
admission procedures for two of them—represent the major differences 
today in the structural pattern of secondary education between this 
country and England. The essential characteristics of each type of school 
will be discussed briefly. In a discussion of types of secondary schools 
m England it should be kept in mind that practically all schools are 
Segregated as to sex. Very little coeducation exists, and that in only 
“ome of the smaller modern schools. Thus, for each type of school listed, 
there are separate schools for boys and for girls. 

The grammar school. This type of secondary school offers a six- or 
seven-year program, primarily of the college preparatory type. It is the 
present-day version of the classical humanistic school that is primarily 
Mteresteq in a general education, and shuns any form of vocational or 
practica] training. Admission to the school is still highly selective, al- 
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though the “places” in all public and grant-aided private schools are 
free and at least 50 per cent of the places in the direct-grant schools must 
be reserved for free use by pupils from the public primary schools. Table 
21 (page 250) shows that about one third of all secondary school pupils 
in England in 1957 attended the grammar school, both public and 
voluntary. Also, this type of school comprises one third of all English 
secondary schools. The competition for places is exceedingly keen and 
many pupils are under great pressure from their parents to win admis- 
sion. Evidence is available that many primary schools drill the pupils 
extensively for the examination and many parents hire special tutors 
for this purpose or tutor their children themselves.4 These efforts to gain 
admission are understandable, since the grammar school has a long tra- 
dition and has great prestige. It is the avenue for admission to the uni- 
versity, and its graduates are given much greater preference in obtaining 
good positions in the government, the church, the armed services, the 
professions, and the “‘black-coated’”’ occupations. 

The subjects taught in the grammar school are normally chosen 
from these groups: 
English subjects: English, history, geography 
Languages; French, German, Spanish, Latin, Greek 
Mathematics: arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, calculus 
Science: chemistry, physics, biology 
Other subjects: art, music, economics, civics, current affairs, handicraft, 

domestic science 


Religious instruction is also given in most schools for one period 
a week, and physical education is also taught. 
y At the end of his fifth or possibly his sixth year in the school (min- 
imum age of sixteen), the pupil may take examinations for the General 
Certificate of Education, These examinations are given by examining 
boards throughout England. The boards are controlled by the universi- 
ties, There are three levels of the certificate: the ordinary level, which 
is usually taken by pupils who will leave the school prior to entering the 
sixth form, or following their sixteenth birthday; the advanced level, 
which is usually taken after two more years are spent in the sixth form, 
in which the pupil specializes in his chosen field; and the scholarship 
level, which is taken by pupils seeking state scholarships to the univer- 
sity. The certificate shows the subjects which the pupil passed and at 
what level; hence it is not a diploma in the sense of showing completion 
of a prescribed program. 

In the sixth form, which is a two-year program intended for pupils 
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*H. C. Dent, Growth in English Education, 1946-1952 (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1954), PP- 70-75. 
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The English Grammar Schools Offer Extensive Work in the Academic 
Fields of Study Pictured are two senior boys absorbed in solving an abstruse 
problem formulated on the chalkboard by the science master. (Courtesy of the 
British Information Service, an agency of the British government.) 


who continue beyond the school-leaving age of sixteen, the pupil studies 
three or four subjects intensively and thus attains a high degree of spe- 
Cialization, This program enables him to compete for higher civil service 
Jobs or for commissions in the armed services; moreover, many profes- 
‘ons give preference to these students, especially in the science fields. 
Also, exemption from university entrance examinations usually requires 
Passage of one or more examinations at the advanced level. In some 
rammar schools the sixth form has become in fact a type of upper 
School, offering a variety of fields in which pupils may specialize. 

The secondary technical school. Even though schools of this type 
have existed since at least 1905, this phase of the secondary school pro- 
Sram has been slow in development since 1944 and for several reasons: 
the lack of buildings and trained teachers; the fact that many continue 
© be housed with local technical colleges of various sorts; the older 
trance age many of them require, and lack of prestige, since their 
Predecessors were not regarded as secondary schools by most people. 

Admission to the technical secondary schools is also selective. Be- 
“use of the limited facilities available and the long-established practices 
In Many of these schools, admission is frequently delayed until twelve 
ad a half or thirteen years of age. Some pupils are admitted at eleven 
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or twelve years, just as in the grammar schools, but until more facilities 
are available and the program is altered, most students will not be ad- 
mitted until a year or two later. Competitive examinations are the basis 
of admission, regardless of the age of the applicant. There were only 
295 technical schools of secondary level; only about 4 per cent of the 
pupils were enrolled in these schools in 1957. 

As their name indicates, they prepare boys and girls to enter the 
skilled trades and other occupations requiring a technical training. Pro- 
grams for the training of engineers, plumbers, bricklayers, carpenters, 
decorators, secretaries and other office workers, agriculturists, electricians, 
mechanics, and bootmakers as well as other courses in the applied arts 
and sciences are offered in these schools. However, general education is 
also stressed, and the work of the first two years, if entrance is at eleven 
plus, is largely academic in nature. Even the third year has little direct 
vocational training, and it is only in the fourth and fifth years that spe- 
cific technical training is provided. Since the trades in England have a 
five-year apprenticeship program which must be finished by age twenty- 
one, many of the pupils leave at about age sixteen to enter apprentice- 
ships. Such pupils must continue their education on a part-time basis 
in the county college or in some other technical school. 

Those pupils in the technical schools who wish to enter the uni- 
versity or a full-time technical college, or prepare for an advanced level 
of work in a technical occupation, may continue in the school and study 
more academic subjects and advanced courses in mathematics, science, 
and the like. Some may transfer to a grammar school to prepare for uni- 
versity. In due time some of the better technical schools may add a sixth 
form so that pupils may prepare for the university in the secondary 
technical school. Also, some of the pupils take the examinations for the 
General Certificate of Education. As their number increases the technical 
school is developing a type of grammar school program especially for 
pupils who enter at age eleven plus and have just missed getting into the 
grammar school itself, 

In time, it seems quite apparent, England will develop an evel 
more extensive and comprehensive program of technical education, the 
number and kinds of technical schools will be greatly expanded, and 
their programs will become more comprehensive, offering opportunities 
for advanced study. 

The secondary modern school. This school evolved from the central 
elementary schools, higher classes, and other arrangements for more ad- 
Hite Reyer cae hiiren not entering the grammar school. pi 
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in terms of numbers enrolled. By the very nature of the selective process 
in English education, it is obvious that this type of school in general 
enrolls those less able intellectually. Of necessity in a program of uni- 
versal education, it must provide for pupils who range down to the lower 
levels in intelligence, and who would not, therefore, be admitted to the 
grammar or technical schools. The modern type of school, all public, 
enrolls about three fifths of all secondary pupils. But Table 21 shows 
that most pupils leave at the end of the compulsory attendance period. 

The Ministry of Education gives this type of school a much freer 
hand to develop its program, The school may develop its own syllabuses 
and time schedule, and because it does not give the examinations for the 
General Certificate of Education, it escapes that type of rigid control 
over the curriculum. But of course this gives rise to its chief problems— 
it is not accepted by many English people as a true secondary school, 
and it has little prestige. To many English parents it is a severe blow if 
their children are denied admission to the grammar school or even the 
technical school and are thus “condemned” to the secondary modern 
school. This segregation of pupils is one of the great problems in English 
secondary education. Americans might well ponder the experience of the 
English people when they evaluate the proposals of some present-day 
critics of secondary education who advocate the introduction of sharp 
demarcations in American secondary education based on selective admis- 
sion to some programs or schools, differentiated diplomas for graduates 
from different schools or courses, and the development of specialized 
schools for the intellectually able. 

The curriculum of the modern school emphasizes a general educa- 
tion, although some introductory vocational training is available in the 
later years of the program. Subjects offered are much like those in a 
comprehensive American high school, except for the absence of specialized 
College Preparatory courses. The offerings include 
English subjects: history, geography, civics, current affairs, religion 
Sciences; elementary physics, elementary chemistry, elementary biology 
Arts and crafts: art, drawing, painting, design, bookbinding, needle- 

work, scenery 
Woodwork: all types, including use of lathes 

etalwork: includes light engineering, use of lathes, and so on 
Technical drawing: all forms and blueprints 
Commercial subjects: arithmetic, English, shorthand, typing 
lusic: vocal and instrumental 

Omestic science: housecraft, cookery, hygiene, and so on 
Gardenin 

wench: for the better pupils 

ysical education and games 
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A few pupils, and the number is increasing, take the examinations 
for the General Certificate of Education, and some foresee that the 
modern school will gradually develop a grammar school course for the 
better pupils who cannot find places in the regular grammar schools.5 
Many of the pupils take the elementary or intermediate examinations for 
some of the vocations, and this preliminary training, plus apprentice- 
ships and further training in the part-time vocational programs of the 
county colleges or other technical schools, qualifies them for semiskilled 
or skilled trades. 

Bilateral, multilateral, and comprehensive secondary schools. A bi- 
lateral or multilateral school is one that offers two or three of the types 
of secondary education in the same building, but as separate and dis- 
tinct programs. Thus, such a secondary school may offer the technical 
and modern programs in the same building, but the two remain separate 
in organization and administration. Similarly, all three programs could 
be offered in the same school building. A comprehensive school is the 
same as that in the United States: a secondary school that offers a broad 
and complete program without organizing it into three separate entities. 

A sharp controversy has been raging in English educational circles 
over the comprehensive school. The London County Council looks with 
much favor on the comprehensive school plan and has established some 
on an experimental basis." Many educators favor the comprehensive 
school, primarily because they feel that such a development is one major 
way in which the sharp cleavage between the grammar school and the 
other two types of schools can be reduced or eliminated. Also, many 
citizens believe such a step represents a more democratic approach to 
“secondary education for all.” Thus the comprehensive school has be- 
come a focus of attention in the social upheaval which followed the 
war.’ The movement for comprehensive schools is opposed by the upper 
classes, generally, by teachers and headmasters associated with the tradi- 
tional grammar schools, and usually by university staffs, although of 
course there are people on both sides of the controversy from all walks 
of life. 

One very practical question has also entered the discussion: Can 
school officials reliably classify pupils at age eleven plus for admission tO 


* George Baron, “Secondary Education in England: Some Present-Day Trends,” 
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England Has Established Some Comprehensive Secondary Schools. This is 
a class in domestic science in the Kidbrooke School for Girls, one of the first 
comprehensive schools built in London. (Courtesy of the British Information 
Service, an agency of the British government.) 


the grammar school or the technical school, or even at twelve plus or 
thirteen plus? ® Many educational authorities question seriously the 
validity of this whole classification procedure in English education. 
True, some provisions for transfer are made at a later point, but only a 
ew transfer. We in the United States would agree that the determination 
at as early an age as eleven or twelve of the educational track the pupil 
should take, thereby determining in large part the kind of economic, 
olitical, and social life he will live throughout his lifetime, is indeed 
difficult to make, In the light of what we know about child development 
and growth, few of us would want to make such a judgment. Some Eng- 
lish authorities believe that the organization of comprehensive schools, 
m which a pupil could shift from one type of program to another ata 
ater time, if that seemed desirable, would also be a boon to the primary 
schools, since it would reduce the pressure that now exists to prepare 
Pupils for the qualifying examinations as well as eliminate the unwise 
“mphasis now placed on cramming for the examination. 

As we in the United States debate more intensely than ever the 
Toblem of developing a comprehensive program of secondary education 
fully adapted to the varying abilities, needs, interests, and developmental 
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characteristics of all boys and girls, we should watch with much interest 
England's experience with separate types of schools. 

The “public” (private) secondary schools. Reference has already 
been made to the “public” schools of England, which are really private 
boarding schools although some are day schools only. The most famous— 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, St. Paul’s, and others—were founded 
as early as the sixteenth century. These schools have exerted a tremen- 
dous influence on British secondary education, and even though uni- 
versal secondary education is now available, they continue to flourish. 
Those that exist without government subsidy are designated as “efficient” 
schools. They do have to meet certain standards prescribed by the Min- 
istry of Education, They correspond to the old established private 
academies in the United States. 

In addition, a number of these private secondary schools accept 
direct grants from the Ministry of Education and are known as direct- 
grant schools. They are subject to closer supervision, and must make a 
certain number of places available free to pupils entering from the 
public primary schools. 

In general, the curriculum is quite similar to that of the public or 
maintained grammar school. But considerable emphasis is given to re- 
ligious training, since most of them have a direct church affiliation. Also, 
games and sports constitute an important part of the program of the 
school. A very high percentage of the pupils enter a college or a uni- 
versity. 

These schools have been subjected to much criticism and attack on 
the grounds that they are undemocratic and snobbish and that they exert 
an undue influence on English secondary education. Basically, they sub- 
scribe to the philosophy that the best education for citizenship and a 
full adult life lies in training the mind in the classical tradition and in 
the development of character through religious training, student life in 
a boarding school atmosphere, and participation in sports and games. 

The county colleges. The Education Act of 1944 required the local 
authorities to establish county colleges for the further education of the 
SEPSE For many years England has had various programs of part-time 
technical education and leisure-time education, but this requirement 
was made to ensure every individual an opportunity to enroll in a paft 
time program free of tuition, Thé development of the county colleges: 
however, has been very slow, primarily because of the limitations of 
public funds, and few are actually operating. The act required all 
children who discontinue full-time schooling prior to age eighteen t° 
attend school part time, and the county college is designed to fill these 
new requirements for such educational opportunities. 

These institutions provide a great variety of courses and programs 
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both of a vocational and technical nature and of a general nature. As 
the program expands, the opportunities for further study will be greatly 
broadened. Enrollment in all sorts of part-time schools and institutes 
in England is very large. Many of these institutions are maintained or 
aided by the local education authorities, but workers’ associations and 
other voluntary groups also offer courses.1° 


ENROLLMENT IN BRITISH SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Table 21 gives the enrollments in all types of secondary schools in 
England ancl Wales as of January, 1957. The figures show that go per 
cent of all secondary school pupils are enrolled in public schools oper- 
ated by the local education authorities. These schools also receive sub- 
stantial amounts of support from the national government. The volun- 
tary schools that receive similar support from the government must make 
a large number of free places available to pupils. Sixty per cent of the 
pupils who attended such schools in 1957 paid no fees. The independent 
schools, which receive no government subsidy, enroll less than 7 per 
cent of the pupils. 


POINTS OF INTEREST TO AMERIGAN EDUCATORS 


From our brief description of the development of British education 
and the present system of secondary education in England, students of 
secondary education in this country will be interested in the following 
points: 

1. A single, unitary state system of education consisting of free public 
schools extending from the first grade through the twelfth, or from 
about age six to about age eighteen, had been established in the United 
States by the middle of the nineteenth century, but it was not until the 
Passage of the Education Act of 1944 that England created a system of 
free public schools for all children that extended through the secondary 
school period. 

2. Barriers still exist in English education at the secondary school 
level in that children are assigned to types of educational programs on 
the basis of qualifying examinations given at the close of the elementary 
school period. In the United States, a pupil is generally free to elect among 
whatever programs of secondary education are available, and the pos- 
sibilities of shifting from one program to another during the period of 
attendance are relatively unhampered. 


Tesina 


| “An extensive analysis of technical education beyond the secondary school is pro- 
vided in P, F, R, Venables, Technical Education (London: G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 1956); 
also, see H, J. Shelley, “Education and Training for Vocation in Great Britain,” 
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3. The secondary schools in the United States are relatively free of 
the contro! implicit in the administration of examinations by external 
agencies such as the state or national government, but British education 
is constantly subjected to the controls inherent in a complete system of 
school-leaving examinations, even in the technical courses. 

4. Under our federal system the national government has no control 
over education in the states unless they accept federal subsidies for 
specific purposes or infringe the federal rights of citizens, whereas the 
Ministry of Education in England exercises a great deal of control over 
local education authorities. 

5. Just as the English people closely examine our experience in 
developing secondary education for all, so shall we be greatly in- 
terested in analyzing their experience with three different types of 
schools, each geared to different types of pupils, and their experiments 
in establishing comprehensive high schools as an alternative plan. 

6. The development of compulsory part-time education up to the 
age of eighteen for those not in full-time attendance goes beyond the 
scope of compulsory education in this country, except in a few states, 
and should be of great interest to Americans. The development of the 
county colleges, as they begin to emerge in England, will receive much 
attention {rom American educators. 


Secondary Education in France 


To understand secondary education in France, one must know at 
the outset that (1) France has a highly centralized system of education 
with most of the authority for policy making, planning, and administra- 
tion vested in the Ministry of National Education, and that (2) the 
French have long held to the belief that the best ‘kind of education is 
a general cultural program that “trains the mind” and provides the 
learner with a basic grounding in the traditional academic subjects, 
commonly designated as a classical curriculum. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRALIZATION OF EDUCATION 


The development of a highly centralized government dates back at 
least to the Bourbon kings of the seventeenth century, but it was Napolean 
who established the strong, centralized type of national government that 
1n this respect remains almost unchanged to the present day. Even though 
the authority of the national government is about as great as that in most 
totalitarian states, in the sphere of education France does not abuse this 
authority by forcing the individual citizen to accept doctrines enunciated 
by the party in power or by subordinating the individual to the welfare 
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of the state, as conceived at the time by the group in control. The frequent 
turnover in the control of the government and the many political parties 
in existence illustrate the freedom the individual citizen possesses in 
governmental matters. 

Although schools throughout France are rigidly controlled by the 
Ministry of National Education, resulting in a uniformity that would be 
hard for an American or even an Englishman to understand, no effort is 
made to use this authority to indoctrinate politically the citizen or to 
compel him to be totally subservient to the state, as in Russia. Rather, 
uniformity in the schools is for the purposes of maintaining a cultural 
solidarity, of developing an appreciation of the cultural heritage of the 
nation, and of training the minds of the young so that each individual 
will be competent to carry forward the great cultural achievements 
of France that have made it a cultural center of the Western world. 

The Ministry of National Education. All educational institutions in 
France are under the control and supervision of the Ministry ol National 
Education. The Minister of National Education is a cabinet member, 
appointed by the Premier. Under the new constitution, adopted Septem- 
ber 28, 1958, he no longer is a member of Parliament, but cabinet members 
have access to the two branches and have the right to be heard when they 
so request. 

The ministry is a complex organization, consisting of many bureaus, 
sections, and subcommissions. The minister nominates, for appointment 
by the President, the most important educational officials in France, and 
personally appoints many lesser ones. He executes the numerous laws on 
education enacted by Parliament, but he also has the authority to issue 
many decrees and regulations that have the force of law, unless overridden 
by Parliament. Thus, that body spends a great deal of time debating 
educational issues and policies and enacting many laws relating to edu- 
cation, some of rather minor importance. 

The ministry prescribes the curriculum, the course of study, and 
the methods of instruction for all public schools in the country. It has 
responsibility for the preparation of all examinations; probably no coun- 
try in the world has as many formal examinations prepared by central 
authorities as France. These examinations are very important in French 
life, and passage of appropriate ones is essential for entrance to mally 
occupations or for advancement to positions of responsibility. Scholar- 
ships are under the control of the ministry. It is apparent, then, that the 
power OF the ministry over the entire educational program of the country 
is very great and far reaching. Thus, the national government dominates 
a CaM reat ee with the same curriculum, cou 
the ce ee A ie ga teaching methods prevailing throug” A 
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try, many students of comparative education say that the Minister of 
National Education can sit in his office in Paris and tell a visitor exactly 
what every school pupil throughout France would be studying at that 
particular moment in a certain grade or a certain secondary school sub- 
ject. 

‘The minister is officially responsible for policy formulation and the 
issuance of decrees and regulations; however, the actual work of adminis- 
tering the educational system is largely carried out by a permanent sec- 
retariat composed of civil service personnel. Thus even though the tenure 
of the ministers has been very short since World War II, often changing 
with each overthrow of a Premier and his cabinet, education is carried 
on from ycar to year and from one border of the country to the other in 
much the same rigid pattern regardless of who heads the government. A 
large corps of inspectors-general visits the schools throughout the country 
and contributes to the rigidity of the system. 

Administrative structure. For purposes of educational administra- 
tion, France is divided into seventeen regions, called Academies. The 
regional administrator for the ministry is the rector. Under the new French 
constitution, he is appointed in a meeting of the Council of Ministers. The 
President of the Republic presides over the meetings of the Council. The 
rector is selected from among the professors of the university located in 
the regional Academy. 

Subject to the Minister, the rector is responsible for all educa- 
tion in his region—primary, secondary, technical, and collegiate. Serv- 
ing under the rector of the region are the Academy inspectors, one for 
each of the eighty-nine departments into which France is further sub- 
divided for administrative purposes. An inspecteur d’Académie has some- 
what the duties of a superintendent of schools in America, but since he is 
appointed by the President upon recommendation of the minister he is 
obligated to carry out the policies and regulations of the ministry, and 
possesses no authority to initiate changes or to make local adaptations 
of any educational significance. The smallest subdivision of government 
is the commune, of which there are about 38,000. But the mayor of the 
commune has little real authority for the operation of the schools, and al- 
though there are provisions for a communal school board, it has few 
functions or duties, 

In spite of this high degree of centralization, freedom of thought 
and freedom of expression exist. Educational issues and policies are ex- 
tensively discussed by the citizens in general as well as by educators them- 
Selves. At all levels of authority, advisory councils of various sorts have 
been established and they exert some influence on decisions made on 
education, and professional organizations of teachers actively advocate 
reforms or changes in policy. Even so, because change must still trickle 
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down from the top, rather than stem out of local initiative, progress is 
stifled. 


THE CONCEPT OF GENERAL CULTURE 


All French education is based on the concept that every citizen 
should have a good general culture (culture générale). Education for 
citizenship is envisioned as developing the individual through inculca 
ing an understanding of the cultural heritage and cultivating the ability 
of the individual to think critically and logically about the problems 
he faces. The best preparation for a career, according to the French view, 
is to have a solid grounding in the liberal arts. Not only does such 
study of the culture provide basic knowledge that is essential; it 
provides intellectual training and a disciplining of the mind that will 
enable the individual to succeed in any calling, and it will certainly 
provide the best foundation for performing the duties of a citizen. 

The fact that France for generations was the center of Western cu 
ture has had a profound effect on the curriculum of French schools, for 
France still basks in the glory of this tradition: for four hundred years or 
so, French education, particularly secondary education, has been con- 
cerned primarily with the perpetuation of the culture and the cultiva- 
tion of the individual in cultural pursuits. The emphasis has been on 
the liberal arts rather than on technical or functional education, and 
the French middle classes have vigorously defended this concept of 
education. The great tradition is very strong in France, and in education 
especially so. 


EFFORTS AT REFORM IN FRENCH EDUCATION 


Even though the French are intensely interested in education and 
the subject is ardently debated on all sides, even by Parliament, little 
in the way of actual reform has been accomplished in recent decades. 
However, the government established as a result of the elections held 
under the new constitution in December, 1958, has promised early ac 
tion on reform measures, It has proposed to the newly constituted National 
Assembly, which met in January, 1959, that the compulsory attendance 
age be raised to sixteen and that other changes be made in the program 
of secondary education to carry such provisions into effect. 

Until the period of the French Revolution, education was pri- 
marily the function of the Catholic Church, with the Jesuits, a teaching 
order, principally in control of the program of education. During the 
period of the Revolution several reforms were attempted, but in the 
reaction after that period most of them were discarded; in fact, the 1¢ 
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sistance to change by political means hardened. In the first part of the 
nineteenth century the classical tradition became even more firmly en- 
trenched in the secondary school. Latin was the favored subject, and 
newer subjects, such as the sciences, history, geography, and modern 
languages, were dropped or greatly restricted in importance. Complete 
centralization of the schools had been brought about under Napoleon 
by the law of 1806, which established the power and authority of the 
“Imperial University”—a central administrative agency and not a uni- 
versity in our sense of the word. But a national system of education 
was slow in developing, with the Catholic Church regaining its control 
over education, especially at the elementary school level, after Napoleon. 
It was not until 1882 that education was made compulsory and free. At 
about the same time religious instruction was abolished in the state 
schools, but private church schools were permitted to operate. As an 
aftermath of the famous Dreyfus case, the conflict between clerical and 
secular forces for control over education was intensified, with the result 
that the state schools gained in influence and support. But the issue of 
secular or sectarian control still remains a major one in France. 

The pressing need for reform in French education stems from three 
factors: the emphasis on intellectual training and the disciplining of the 
mind, with the corollary emphasis on memorization and docility; the 
persistence of the classical tradition, with a consequent neglect of techni- 
cal education; and an overcrowded curriculum, growing out of the ad- 
dition of new subjects, such as the sciences and social studies, to a cur- 
riculum already full with the socially prestigious classical subjects. 

Attempts to reform French education in the twentieth century date 
from the organization of teachers formed in the trenches during World 
War I, called Les Compagnons de l'Université (Advocates of the New 
System of Education). This group developed proposals for many far- 
reaching reforms, and were successful in getting some adopted before 
World War II, but basic reform of the entire educational program was 
Not accomplished. This group wanted a common primary and secondary 
school program for all children (l'école unique), with secondary schools 
to be open to all according to ability and aptitudes. Because of its in- 
fluence, this group did succeed in getting fees in the lycées and collèges 
abolished in the early 1930's. 

But the agitation for reform continued, and in 1936 at a congress held 
at Le Havre a large number of proposals for reform were adopted. Many 
Of these recommendations, based on the program of the Les Compag- 
nons, were embodied in a bill presented to the Chamber of Deputies 
1937 by Jean Zay, the Minister of National Education. Some of the 
reforms were adopted, but the war prevented the carrying into effect of 
much of the plan. Zay did succeed in introducing orientation (guidance) 
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classes into the first year of the secondary school, so that pupils could 
be aided in selecting their secondary school program. 

While the provisional government was located in North Africa 
during the war, a commission to study the problems of education in 
France, known as the Algiers Commission, was created. Its report, 
published after Paris was liberated in 1944, led to the establishment 
of a new official commission that came to be known as the Langevin 
Commission, from the name of its chairman. The report of this commis- 
sion was submitted in 1947. Much of the reform that it advocated was 
embodied in a bill formulated by Yven Delbos, Minister of National 
Education. Although the bill was not enacted in its entirety, some 
changes in the education program were made. Another reform bill was 
introduced in 1953 by the minister, André Marie. But basic reform in 
French education similar to the changes in English education since 1944 
has not yet been undertaken, A new reform plan was presented to the 
National Assembly in 1957. Its features will be discussed later in this 
section. 


THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Education in France today is compulsory between the ages of six 
and fourteen, but entrance to all secondary schools is by examination. 
Public schools are free, and no religious instruction is given in them. The 
earlier distinctions between the lower or elementary divisions of the aca- 
demic secondary schools (lycées and collèges) have largely been eliminated 
and better articulation between the levels of schooling has been effected 
by the various reforms carried out. Although the system still lacks the 
unity of the American or British system of education, the vertical distinc- 
tions among schools have been reduced, and three levels of education 
are now recognized—elementary, secondary, and higher. Technical edu- 
cation is still a stepchild in France, and its status is not clearly de- 
fined. 

The Lycées and Colleges. Secondary education begins at about the 
age of eleven or twelve, when the youngster has completed five years of 
elementary school, not counting any nursery or kindergarten programs. 
Admission to all secondary schools is based on rigid, exacting examina- 
tions, administered by the Ministry of National Education. Secondary 
education may extend for seven years. The program is divided into tw? 
cycles: the first is four years in length and consists principally of general 
education (cycle d’orientation) ; the second is for three years and is the 
period of specialization (cycle de détermination). As is customary in 
France, examinations are given at every step in the program. At the end 
of the four-year cycle the pupil is eligible to take the brevet examination 


Lycée de Pontoise. As is illustrated by this photograph, pupils begin sec- 
ondary education at a younger age than in the United States. (Courtesy of the 
French Cultural Services, New York.) 


and at the end of the second cycle he takes the two-part examination 
for the baccalauréat. 

The academic secondary institutions are of three types: the lycée, the 
collège, and the collège modernes. Historically, considerable difference 
existed at one time among these three academic secondary schools, but 
because of the pressure for reform and for the provision of more equal 
Opportunities for all pupils, the programs of all three types are much 
alike today. The lycées, numbering 238 in 1955, are state schools, and the 
colleges, numbering 294 classical and 365 modern, are municipally es- 


tablished. Al] are, of course, controlled and administered by the minis- 
on oe. 


“UNESCO, World Survey of Education (Paris: UNESCO, 1955), p- 240. 
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try. Formerly, most of the modern collèges offered only the first, or four- 
year-cycle, program, but now all but a few have a complete seven-year 
program, and also offer the classical program traditionally available in 
the lycées and classical collèges. 

The subjects of the first four-year cycle are French, Latin, Greek, 
two modern languages, civics and moral instruction, history, geography, 
a little mathematics and science, art, music, and gymnastics. For the 
first two years the course is the same for all pupils, except that those en- 
rolled in thé classical course take Latin while other pupils take a modern 
foreign language. In the third year, pupils in the classical course begin 
the study of Greek or a second foreign language. This prepares for the 
brevet examination. 

In the fifth year of the secondary school, pupils embark on the 
second cycle, or the period of specialization. A variety of combinations 
of courses are available: classical—Latin, Greek, a modern language; 
classical-scientific; modern—two modern languages; modern with Latin; 
modern with Latin and one modern language; mathematics with two 
modern languages; mathematics with one modern language and another 
optional, and natural science; and technical, with two modern languages, 
economics, products, and stenography and typewriting optional. Every 
course includes history, geography, physical education, physics and 
drawing, with music and manual work optional. At the close of two years 
the examination for the first part of the baccalauréat is taken. The final 
year prepares for the second part of the baccalauréat and requires phil- 
osophy, mathematics, and science of all pupils. Some specialization is 
also possible, 

The nature of the curriculum for the two major divisions of the 
secondary school program may best be explained by Table 22, a summary 
of the total number of class periods devoted to cach field during the seven 
years of secondary schooling. The French school year consists of 37 weeks 
of class work. Periods devoted to minor subjects, as drawing, musical 
education, art, physical education, and similar activities, have not been 
included in the summary. 

To gain admission to the university, with some minor exceptions,” 
the student must pass the baccalauréat and in addition take a prepara- 
tory year beyond the seven-year program of the secondary school. Thus 
even another hurdle to admission to the universities is established. More- 
Pie Ney abi the as professional schools, known as the 

2 ‘cond preparatory year is necessary, or a total of 
fourteen years. But this would correspond to our preprofessional courses 
in universities and colleges. 


nr 
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Charles Brunold, “France,” International Yearbook of Education, 1956 (Geneva: 
International Bureau of Education, 1956), XVIII, 158 
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The complementary schools. These schools (the Cours Gomple- 
mentaires) are attached to the elementary schools and offer only a four- 
year course. Often they are found in the smaller communities where 
none of the three types of schools discussed in the previous section exist. 
Their program closely parallels the modern course of the first cycle of 
the academic secondary schools. Even admission to these schools is by 
examination at the age of eleven or twelve, the same as for the other 
secondary schools. At the end of the course they take a terminal examina- 


TABLE 22 


Class Periods Devoted to Each Major 
Subject in the Two Principal Branches of the 
Curriculum of the French Secondary Schools 


i ne ee 


SUBJECT CLASSICAL SECTION MODERN SECTION 
(SCIENTIFIC) 
French 851 1,110 
Latin 888 
Greek 518 
Sciences (physics, chemistry, 
natural science) @ 518 1,054% 

Modern languages 

1st 721%% 86914 

end 296 
History-geography 814 814 
Mathematics 518 9801% 
Philosophy 333 Pia 


“In the field of natural science, laboratory work takes place each week. In addition, 
laboratory work in physics and chemistry (beginning with the 5th year) totals 454 
hours for the Classical Section and 12014 hours for the Modern (scientific) Section. 


Source: French Cultural Services in the United States, “On the Granting of Credits for 
the French Baccalauréat,” (New York: The Services, June, 1956, processed). 
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tion that leads to either a brevet élémentaire or a lower secondary certifi- 
Cate. Some of the graduates transfer to other secondary schools for the 
‘econd cycle or take entrance examinations for the normal schools, 
Some of these schools have added vocational courses, which are taken in 
addition to the general education courses. These schools or courses are 
ünder the administration of the elementary school authorities, yet their 
Program parallels the secondary program of other schools. 

It should be noted that if a pupil is not selected for a secondary 
School, he remains in the elementary school for an additional three years, 
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or until the end of the compulsory attendance period at age fourteen. 
Thus, for grades 6, 7, and 8 a parallel system of education exists—a 
secondary program for those selected for admission and the upper ele- 
mentary school for the unselected. It may well be noted here that his- 
torically the lycée and even the classical colleges often had preparatory 
schools on an elementary level associated with them, so that the lycée 
system represented a vertical organization of schools, thus providing a 
complete program of education for the elite classes. But in more recent 
years these preparatory schools have been brought under the control 
of the elementary division of the ministry and are now a part of the 
program of free public elementary education. 

Technical schools. Technical education for French adolescents is 
provided in colleges techniques and in a variety of other technical schools. 
These schools accept students at about the age of fourteen, but only on 
the basis of a competitive examination. Most pupils enter from the ele- 
mentary school, but pupils who have been admitted to an academic 
secondary school or a complementary school could transfer. The course 
for the lower levels of occupational skill may be only three years in 
length, but the better schools have a seven-year program, about half the 
time being devoted to general education. Because these schools are under 
the control of the division of technical education of the ministry they are 
administered separately from the secondary schools. Since World War I, 
France has also established some apprenticeship centers (Centres @’Ap- 
prentissage), especially designed to provide vocational training and 
general education for youth who had not passed the selective tests for 
any of the secondary institutions. 

The colléges techniques prepare for the certificate baccalauréat 
technique, which permits the holder to enter the intermediate type of 
positions or to enroll in more advanced technical colleges. Lower grades 
of certificates are available at several levels for pupils who take the 
entire seven-year course or for those enrolled in more elementary tech- 
nical schools. Similarly, more advanced certificates, of course based 
on appropriate examinations, are available for those in the advanced 
technical schools. 


The new classes. Growing out of the various efforts at reform, the 
French educational ministry undertook an experiment in 1945 known as 
the Glasses Nouvelles. This project was an attempt to introduce more 
modern methods of teaching into the first cycle of the secondary school. 
The program was voluntary for both teachers and pupils. It represented 
French efforts to adapt “progressive education” to the French secondary 
schools, which indeed would be an experiment. The project involved the 
use of activity methods, correlation of subject matter, reduction in the 
large number of subjects studied, and some limited aspects of student 
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government. The curriculum was “modernized” by the introduction of 
some new subjects and the placing of less emphasis on some of the classics. 
The experiment grew out of orientation classes, begun in 1937. At the 
peak of the program, over eight hundred of these new classes were in- 
cluded in the project, but in 1952 the minister ordered the discontinuance 
of the experiment and the closing of the new classes. However, each 
Academy was permitted to set up twelve pilot classes to carry on ex- 
perimentation, with the promise that worth-while developments growing 
out of these classes would be extended in time to other secondary classes 
throughout the country (probably by decree, which would certainly 
be contrary to the philosophy of progressive education). 

Private secondary schools. A system of private schools exists alongside 
the public schools. It is estimated that about forty per cent of the pupils 
in secondary schools attend private schools.'® Ever since the French 
Revolution, controversy over the place of the parochial school has raged 
in France. But the right of church and private groups to establish schools 
has not been abridged. In 1951, the French Parliament, after much 
acrimonious debate, passed a law that provided for a state subsidy to 
private education. But rather than subsidize the schools directly, the 
government made grants, on a per pupil basis, to the parents’ associations 
of the schools. 

Private schools are subject to inspection to see that instruction is not 
contrary to French law and that adequate provisions are made for sanita- 
tion and facilities. The state exercises no direct control over the cur- 
Ticulum or teaching methods, but in actual practice quite rigid controls 
exist, for pupils of private schools must take the same state examinations 
a those in the public schools if they wish to obtain official certificates 
of any type. 

School life. Few secondary schools are coeducational, although ex- 
ceptions may occur in smaller cities. The school year extends from Sep- 
tember 15 to July 1, but long vacation periods reduce the schedule to 
thirty-seven weeks of instruction. Pupils attend for six hours a day, 
five days a week. School is held on Saturday, but not on Thursdays. 
Physical education and sports are not given the prominence they receive 
in American secondary schools, and few schools have much space for 
Sames, sports, or outdoor activities. Many of them have facilities for 
boarding pupils. Discipline is rigid in both the school and the dormi- 
tories, Student activities are practically nonexistent, as is student govern- 
Ment, except for some experiments in the new classes. Student organiza- 
Hons are forbidden, Few classes meet five periods a week, and some meet 
only one or two periods, for the French pupil studies from seven to even 
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Lycée Marcelin-Berthelot at St. Maur-des-Fossés. Basketball seems to be a 
popular sport in France, too, (Courtesy of the French Cultural Services, New 
York.) 


eleven or twelve subjects a week. So much outside or home work is neces- 
sary that the French secondary school pupil has little free time for his 
own recreation or personal activities. Social studies concerned with the 
study of current affairs, social problems, personal problems, government, 
and the like, are unknown in French secondary education. Government, 
teachers, and parents are only concerned about a pupil’s intellectual 
development in the traditional academic areas of knowledge and not 
about his social, emotional, or even physical development. The goal of 
French secondary education is the acquisition of knowledge, memoriza- 
tion, preparation for examinations, drill, note taking Rom the teachers’ 
lectures, and development of rational thinking. Libraries worthy of the 
Tame sane almost entirely lacking; hence little reference work is done, 
and habits of inquiry and research are not developed. Pressure from 


parents to get children admitted to secondary school and then to pass 
the numerous examinations is enormous 


PROPOSED REFORM 


A new proposal for reform of French education, formulated by 
ené Billèries, Minister of National Education, was reported out of com- 
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mittee in 1957 and debate on the proposal continued in the National As- 
sembly in 1958. This proposal 1+ would raise the compulsory attendance 
period to age sixteen, but some pupils could fulfill this requirement by 
part-time attendance. The heart of the proposal is the establishment of 
anew middle school, the école moyenne. All children would enter this 
school upon completion of the five-year elementary school. It is designed 
to provide a bridge between elementary and secondary schools. It would 
offer a two-year course, and thus eliminate the overlapping that now 
exists between elementary and secondary schools in grades 6 and 7. One 
of its primary purposes is to provide a two-year period during which the 
pupil will test out his abilities so that the school staff, his parents, and 
he himself can better determine the educational track he should pursue 
for further schooling—the academic secondary school program of five 
years, the vocational or technical school with a three-year program, or a 
three-year general course, followed by part-time vocational training, to be 
offered in terminal schools, to complete the period of compulsory school- 
ing. But no selective examinations would be given before age thirteen, 
and then the examination is to constitute only one part of the record 
used in determining the type of school he would be eligible to enter. 
Public education would be free to all pupils. 


ENROLLMENT IN FRENCH SCHOOLS 


The selective nature of secondary and higher education in France is 
illustrated by Table 23. Enrollment in regular secondary schools is less 
than 15 per cent of enrollment in the elementary school, even though the 
period of attendance is actually longer. Moreover, enrollment in higher 
institutions is somewhat under 20 per cent of that in the secondary school. 
In contrast, the United States, with about four times the population of 
France, has about cight times as many enrolled in regular secondary 
schools, although vocational education is a part of our regular secondary 
school program, We have more than fifteen times as many students en- 
rolled in higher institutions. 


POINTS OF INTEREST TO AMERICAN EDUCATORS 


In analyzing the development of secondary education in France, we 
find the following points to be of significance to educators in this country: 


_, |) The highly centralized system of education has very effectively 
stifled experimentation and change. The French teacher, the person who 
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works with the pupils themselves, is so hemmed in with regulations and 
prescriptions and so held in line by inspectors that even minor modifica- 
tions in teaching methods or the curriculum are practically unknown. 
Political control of the educational program through the centralized 
organization is, of course, apparent. Decisions at the national level are 
made by cabinet members and must fit into party policy, so that many 
of the recent proposals for change in French education are heatedly 


TABLE 23 


Enrollment in French Educational 
Institutions, 1955-1956 


TYPE OF SCHOOLS ENROLLMENT TOTAL 
SCHOOL PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE 
Elementary 76,900 10,811 5:511,549 1,048,303 6,559,852 
Secondary 878 1,778 560,520 396,889 957-409 
Vocational 2,300 NA 320,000 425,000 745,000 
Agricultural NA NA 110,649 66,179 176,828 
Higher 174 8 173,989 7129 181,118 


Art» NA NA 4:738 NA 4738 


NA: Not available. 

“In addition, a number of Grandes Ecoles, state professional schools. 

‘Includes only most important public art schools. 
Source: Education in France (New York: French Cultural Services, No. 1, October- 
December, 1957), p. 11. 
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debated as party rather than educational issues. French individualism 
and insistence on freedom of thought has saved the schools from becom- 
ing tools of political parties for indoctrination; nevertheless, proposals 
for reform are decided on a party basis. 

: The fundamental difficulty of reforming education and of maintain- 
ing a dynamic quality in educational practice under a highly centralized 
control is apparent in the French situation. In America we look for 
educational leadership primarily among our outstanding educators: 
school superintendents, principals, curriculum directors, supervisors, 
teachers, and board members; professors of education in our colleges 
and universities; state and national professional organizations of all sorts; 
and the lay public itself. Thus we benefit from a rich and varied ex- 
oe in formulating educational policies and programs. But in 
France, everything stems from the Ministry of National Education and 
one must await official decrees to know what is proper practice and policy. 
Although advisory councils of various sorts give a few people an 0P- 
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portunity to affect practice, such councils are themselves powerless to 
act, and must depend on official approval. 

If we are to learn from the example of France's rigidity, recent 
trends in greater centralization of authority in state departments of edu- 
cation in the United States might well be vigorously opposed lest freedom 
of action at the local level be jeopardized in our schools. 

2. French secondary education exemplifies the age-old conflict 
between classical, humanistic education and functional education, and 
between emphasis on intellectual development solely and concern for the 
development of the whole child, or intellectual, social, emotional, and 
physical development. This controversy is present in all countries, but 
is being particularly renewed in the United States, as was noted in 
Chapter 3. The French program emphasizes the intellectual development 
of the pupil through a rigorous study of the classical disciplines, such as 
Latin, Greek, and literature. Even mathematics and science, particularly 
applied science, is depreciated in French educational circles, and voca- 
tional and practical subjects, such as home economics, industrial arts, 
music, typing, art, trade courses, agriculture, and the like, have little 
or no place in the regular secondary schools. Some technical education is 
provided for those not admitted to the academic schools, but even the 
technical schools place greater emphasis on academic subjects than do 
American secondary school programs of vocational education. 

The French provide little real direct education for citizenship and for 
effective living in the day-by-day responsibilities of people. For the 
development of good citizens, they rely almost solely on intellectual 
training, believing that if the person is taught to think logically and 
Precisely, is given a cultural background, and is provided with a fund 
of knowledge, he will be adequately equipped to carry out his respon- 
sibilities as a citizen, a member of a family, and a productive member of 
society, 

3. The French system has failed generally to develop leaders in the 
field of education, Extreme centralization is not conducive to the emer- 
Sence of leadership at the local level; hence few French administrative 
officials have much opportunity to assume leadership in the field of edu- 
cation. And the French secondary school teacher, so engrossed in the 
classical tradition and so willing to defend it against all attackers, prides 
himself on his independence. The administrative official of the local 
lycée or collège has little actual control over his staff; in any case, there 
1 little freedom of action and cooperative efforts of the faculty to im- 
prove the program of the school are almost unknown. Supervision is 
routine inspection by ministry officials, not a cooperative in-service 
effort to improve the program of the school. Consequently, the vigor and 
Vitality present in American education are missing. 
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8 


Secondary Education in West Germany 
and Russia 


Chapter 7 not only gave us an insight into secondary education 
in England and France, but discussed some of the problems facing 
educators and citizens in those nations. We now turn our attention to 
two other nations. 


Secondary Education in West Germany 


_ _ A third Western country in which we Americans are much interested 
Is Germany. The following brief analysis of secondary education in that 
War-torn country will describe secondary education as it has developed 
since World War II, making reference to the system of education preva- 
lent in prior decades, for we are primarily interested in seeing to what 
extent Germany may be reforming its program. The discussion will be 
limited to education in the German Federal Republic. 


THE STRUCTURE OF GERMAN EDUCATION 


Except for the period of Nazi control, education in Germany has 
been and is today the responsibility of the various states (Länder). There 
ÙS no Ministry of Education in the national government at Bonn. Each 
‘tate has a ministry of education, headed by the minister, who is a mem- 
ber of the cabinet of the state government, and hence a member of the 
Party or coalition in power at the time. Educational policy is thus de- 
termined politically and becomes an issue between parties. The ministers 
of the several states have established a voluntary Standing Committee of 


the Ministers of Education of the German Federal Republic as a means of 
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exchanging information and discussing common problems, but education 
remains solely the function of the individual states, just as it is in the 
United States. Hitler had brought all German education under his control 
through a national minister of education, but that structure fell in the 
defeat of Germany. 

With the abolishment of all German civil agencies by the Allies as 
a part of the occupation of Germany, beginning in 1945, the school 
system, as well as all other agencies of government, had to be recon- 
structed. In the absence of specific provisions on a matter of civil ad- 
ministration, the usual procedure was to reinstate the system in effect 
before Hitler's rise to power in 1933. And this was true in the field of edu- 
cation, so that the school structure established soon after the war was 
quite similar to the educational program in effect durng the Weimar 
Republic (1919-1933). Only slowly and gradually have basic changes 
been made in the educational program of Germany under the Occupation 
and later under the Federal Republic. 

As civil control was gradually restored to the Germans, each Land 
enacted laws that established the present school system. The two city- 
states of Bremen and Hamburg and the city of West Berlin have made the 
greatest strides in reforming the educational structure, but all states 
have made some important changes in the educational pattern of old 
Germany. 

Historically, Germany has had a dual educational program, one pro- 
gram for the masses and another program, parelleling it at some levels, 
for the elite, just as was true in England, and is still true in France and 
some other European countries. Admission to secondary schools was by 
examination, and tuition was charged in all schools, public as well as 
private. It is reliably estimated that less than 15 per cent of the children 
entered secondary school, and that as few as 4 or 5 per cent completed the 
eight- or nine-year program. 

Parallel with reform movements in other European countries, ef 
forts have been made ever since the days of the Weimar Republic to 
establish a single unified school for all pupils, at least through the period 
ee education. This reform movement is known as the BiN 

chulen plan. Such proposals have been vigorously debated in Ger 
man educational and political circles for several decades, but little 
we R cs was made before Hitler's seizure igi 
ture mu a make certain minor reforms in the A 
B e : unified common school still was go T 
War 1mo the mi hte civil power to the Länder following va 3 
more dane A ae eis: made some progress in pegs, 
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Bavaria, the old class system of eduction is still predominant. The city- 
states and the industrial areas have adopted some significant reforms, 
but in gencral German secondary education is still selective, highly 
academic in character, and rigidly controlled. 

Control of education is highly centralized, and thus is similar to 
French education, but at the state rather than the national level. Neither 
country has independent local boards of education responsible for the 
establishment and operation of schools, such as those in the United States. 
The state ministry of education appoints and pays the teachers, deter- 
mines the curriculum of all schools, selects the textbooks, supervises in- 
struction, determines standards, sets examinations, and in general com- 
pletely controls the educational program. Local authorities may have 
varying degrees of responsibility for constructing and operating school 
buildings and for certain other matters of general administration. But 
these local authorities are the regular civil agencies, and no independent 
boards of education exist. 

The right to establish private or church schools is guaranteed by 
the federal constitution, but the state ministry has authority to super- 
vise and inspect these schools to ensure that the curriculum and program 
Measure up to state standards. Since religious instruction is mandatory 
in the public schools, few parochial schools exist, and in only excep- 
tional cases may private schools be established at the primary level. 

In some Länder the public schools themselves are confessional 
schools, which means that they include in the curriculum religious 
instruction of a particular faith, usually Lutheran or Catholic. In 
Nonconfessional schools, religious instruction is given in both faiths, but 
enrollment is voluntary. In confessional schools, the teachers must be 
Approved by church officials of the faith taught in the school. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In the ten state school systems in the Federal Republic and West 
Berlin the program of education varies somewhat; hence only the general 
Pattern will be described here, with some attention being paid to varia- 
tions in effect in the several states. 

The Grundschule and Volksschule. Beginning with age six all chil- 
dren in all the Länder are required to attend public elementary school, 
xcept for a few that may be granted permission to attend private school 
for special reasons. The first phase of the elementary school is known as 
the Grundschule. The course is four years in length in the states and six 
Years in the two city-states of Bremen and Hamburg and in West Berlin. 
At the end of this period, selection for the secondary school usually oc- 
“urs, Those pupils not selected for admission to secondary schools—and 
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the percentage gaining admission is indeed small even though admission 
has been liberalized in recent years—continue with the second phase of 
the Volksschule. 

The upper level of the Volksschule is usually four years in length 
in the states, although a few have added a ninth year to the program, 
In the city-states it is a two-year program. Pupils thus complete their 
formal, full-time basic education in eight or possibly nine years or at 
about age fourteen. However, they must continue to attend a vocational 
school until age eighteen, but often this is only on a part-time basis, and 
the program may be closely geared to their work. Some may enroll in 
full-time vocational schools. 

The secondary schools. Near the close of the fourth year of Grund- 
schule in the seven Länder, pupils interested in attending secondary 
schools take their examinations for admission. These tests are very rigid 
and demanding, and only a small percentage of the total primary school 
population (estimated to be about 15 per cent) is accepted in the second- 
ary schools. In these states, then, certain children at about the age of 
ten undertake the rigid, abstract curriculum of the secondary school. 
Secondary schools are differentiated by type, although all types are 
highly academic in character. The widely renowned Gymnasium is the 
classical school with a history of hundreds of years in German education. 
Its pupil must study Latin, Greek, one modern language, mathematics, 
German, science, geography, history, and music. This type of school has 
tremendous prestige throughout Germany, not only because of its long 
historical antecedents, but because generally it was the type of school 
attended by the great German scholars of the nineteenth century. 

But demands for a more modern curriculum led to the establishment 
of the Realgymnasium, in which pupils study a second modern language 
instead of Greek. Somewhat more emphasis is also given to science, pal 
ticularly in the science curriculum of the school. A third type of second- 
ary school is the Oberrealschule. Latin is optional in this type of school, 
but the pupil must study two modern languages. As demands for reform 
in the program of secondary education continued, particularly during 
the period of the Weimar Republic, two additional types of secondary 
schools, the Deutsche Oberschule, or Oberrealschule, and the Aufbau 
schule, were established. The Oberschule places greater emphasis on the 
German language and literature, modern languages, and science. The 
Nazis favored this type of school, which assumed a dominant position in 
Mee to we war, and remains the favored one 
aale A a n auschule, developing principally k k 
aboutiags ce i Abe i s to enter at the end of the sixth gra a r 
consideredito DE AET um resembles that of the Oberschule. 
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Neue Münsterschule, Bonn, Germany. These girls in the senior class are 
studying homemaking in one of the new secondary schools built since the war. 
(Courtesy of the German Tourist Information Office, Chicago.) 


The program in each school is uniform for all pupils enrolled, ex- 
cept for the possibility of electing the languages or the science curricu- 
lum in some instances. Because each school is a single-purpose institu- 
tion, several types of secondary schools may be found in the larger cities, 
often within close proximity of each other. This is in contrast to the 
typical comprehensive high school in the United States in which the 
pupil may elect his course from among a number offered by the school. 
The smaller towns in Germany seldom have a secondary school at all; 
hence those wishing to enroll in one must commute to the nearest cty, 
often by bicycle or train. Some of the Aufbauschulen provide boarding 
facilities, l 

Prior to World War II, the secondary school program was a nine- 
year program, thus making a total of thirteen years for these selected 
Pupils, not counting any time spent in kindergarten prior to age six. 
During and immediately after the war it was reduced to eight years, but 
‘ome of the states have now returned to the nine-year program. The 
Program in all of these types of school leads to the Abitur, the final 
completion examination. Successful passage of this examination, enables 
thg pupil to enter the university or to take state examinations for 
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numerous civil service positions; in general it opens many doors of 
opportunity to the recipient. However, only a small percentage, probably 
25 to 30 per cent, of even the selected group that entered secondary 
school passes this examination, so that the proportion of German youth 
who complete the program of secondary education is estimated to be as 
low as 4 or 5 per cent. 

Another type of secondary school is the intermediate school, or 
Mittelschule. Entrance to this school is by examination and usually at 
the fifth-grade level, also, although pupils in the city-states and in some 
cases in the states may enter two grades later. The course extends through 
the tenth grade. Although modern languages are required in this school, 
the curriculum includes some practical subjects and may even offer some 
introductory vocational courses, such as typing, handicrafts, and the like. 
Not many of these schools have been established. 

At the conclusion of the Mittelschule program the pupil may take 
a state examination known as the Mittlere Reife or middle maturity 
examination as contrasted to the maturity examination, or Abitur, 
granted to those who complete the program of the regular secondary 
school. But even success in the former examination carries considerable 
privilege, permitting the holder to take certain civil service examina- 
tions, to enter some of the full-time technical schools, and the like. Some 
pupils may transfer to the regular secondary school and complete that 
course for the Abitur, 

Reform movements. In the city-states of Bremen and Hamburg and 
in West Berlin, reforms in the program of education have been carried 
out. The purpose is to make the school equally open to all children 
according to ability. The idea of a single unified school, the Einheits- 
schule, is dominant in these reforms. The first step was to extend the 
period of the grundschule to six years, so that all children will be to 
gether in a single school for at least that period of time. But even this 
oO reform has since been modified so that in Hamburg and West 
Berlin, at least, some children may elect to enter the secondary school at 
the beginning of the fifth grade.t 

There are three types of secondary school: the academic type OY 
grammar school for those with high intellectual ability, for pupils are 
selected on the basis of examination for this branch, which has a nine- 
year program; a technical branch, which has a four-year program; and 
a practical branch, which has a three-year program. After completion of 
a or the latter two types of school, the individual must continue in 
a part-time or full-time vocational or technical school until age eighteen. 


1 UNESCO, International Y. 


7 earbook of Education (Geneva: International Bureau of 
Education, 1954), p. 173- 
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The grammar school has three branches: classical languages, modern 
languages, and mathematics and science. It is hoped that an art branch 
will be added later. Pupils in the school may transfer from one branch 
to another. Usually these three types of school are housed in separate 
buildings, as is true in England, but some efforts to develop a common, 
comprehensive secondary school have been made. 

Some attempts at reforms have also been made in the various states 
of the Federal Republic, but little has actually been accomplished. The 
difficulty of reform is illustrated by the matter of fees. Until about 1950, 
tuition fees were charged in all German secondary schools. Thus, not 
only was the opportunity for secondary education restricted by examina- 
tion, but many competent children did not even attempt to enter the 
school, for their parents could not afford the tuition costs of an eight- or 
nine-year program. The Western powers tried diligently to get the Ger- 
man states to abolish fees, and appropriate measures were taken in most 
of the Länder, although very reluctantly in Bavaria and some of the 
other reactionary centers. The city-states and Hesse led the way in this 
teform. But after the Occupation was terminated, some of the states 
Testored the fee system, at least in a limited degree, so that, except for 
Bremen, Hamburg, West Berlin, Hesse, and Schleswig-Holstein and pos- 
sibly some other limited areas, a German pupil must still pay tuition 
to attend a secondary school. 

Technical education. Germany has developed an extensive system 
of vocational and technical schools. Attendance is compulsory until age 
eighteen, so the pupils who complete the Volksschule must continue in 
some type of vocational program. Those who enter a secondary school 
and drop out before age eighteen must also enroll in a vocational school. 
Often such pupils enter a full-time advanced technical school, but the 
Sreat proportion of the children who leave at age fourteen enroll in 
some type of part-time trade school. If they are employed in a plant, the 
school may be operated in conjunction with it; thus it simply assists the 
youngster in fulfilling his apprenticeship. In the small villages, a few 
courses may be taught to comply with the law, but the program is of little 
real significance. However, in the cities a large number of excellent trade 
and technical schools of various types provide a high level of training for 
many skilled occupations. The trade program must include some general 
education, but, again, the quality varies greatly. 

Traditionally, pupils in German secondary schools were segregated 

Y sex, and Opportunities for girls were more limited than those for 
boys, But so many schools were destroyed during the war that many of 
them became coeducational in an effort to make maximum use of facili- 
ties and to provide schooling for as many youth as possible. This practice 


conti F a 
ntinues in many cities. 
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A Secondary School at Kiel, Schleswig-Holstein. As in this school, a number 
of secondary schools in the large cities offer courses in vocational subjects. This 
is one of many modern, well-equipped schools in Germany. (Courtesy of the 
German Tourist Information Office, Chicago.) 


POINTS OF SIGNIFICANCE TO AMERICAN EDUCATORS 


1. The American student of education is dismayed at the highly 
restricted character of German secondary education, Except in the two 
independent city-states and West Berlin, with a large working class, even 
defeat in two wars has brought about little real reform in an aristocratic 
system of education that dates back to the days of the old empire. Most 
German children are still condemned to a life based on the limited, 
meager education provided in the Volksschule, followed by a trade train- 
ing. Thus the educational system itself rather effectively reinforces the 
rigidity of German society and denies the great mass of young people in 
Germany any real opportunity to advance in their station in life or to 
realize their potentialities. It is not at all surprising to an American 
observer that the youth of Germany flocked to the Hitler banner in the 
1930's, for he at least promised them a place in the sun and gave them 
roles of leadership, albeit in the Nazi party, that they would never have 
obtained in the old rigid social structure of prewar Germany. The Ger- 
man situation confirms for us the obvious fact that the essence of demot- 
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racy is equality of opportunity, and that the educational structure of a 
nation is the key to this equality. 

2. The difficulties of bringing about basic educational reform and of 
changing the social structure of a people are well illustrated by develop- 
ments in West Germany since the war. The Allies endeavored by various 
methods to get the Germans themselves to reform education, rather than 
force reform on them by edict, as was done in East Germany by the Rus- 
sians. But the Germans did not want reform, effectively resisting efforts 
in this direction even though occupied. When outside control was re- 
moved, even the small reforms made, often more on paper than in 
practice, were largely abandoned. The school is indeed an instrumental- 
ity of the social group, which must change before the structure of the 
educational program can be changed in any basic aspects. If the Com- 
munists remain in power long enough in East Germany, through force 
they may be able to mold an entire new generation to their social 
patterns. 

In America, England, and France—in fact, in every country—the 
structure of the educational program reflects the social concepts and 
value patterns of the culture; it evolves out of the social ideals, aspira- 
tions, and dynamic forces of the society. These social forces are indeed 
difficult to change, as the failure of the efforts to change German edu- 
cation illustrates. 

3. The rigid, humanistic curriculum of the secondary schools of 
Germany has produced in each generation a select group of intellec- 
tually keen, well-disciplined people, but it has turned out a citizen who 
is often quite naive in performing his civic duties. It is much the same 
Situation as we found in France and the result is much the same—on the 
one hand, an intellectual elite uninterested in the affairs of state and 
reluctant to take a leading part in them, and on the other, a mass popu- 
lation trained only in the rudiments of learning and in a vocational 
skill, unprepared intellectually for many duties of citizenship. 


Secondary Education in the Soviet Union 


Americans have suddenly become intensely interested in the edu- 
cational system of Russia, for we are told that the Russians are educating 
5 many of their young people in science, engineering, and technology 
that they will soon outstrip the United States in the numbers of grad- 
"ates in these fields. This is seen by some citizens as a serious threat to 
this country because of the danger that Russia will in the course of time 

come a more powerful nation, militarily and economically, than the 
United States. A brief examination of Soviet education is thus ap- 
Propriate, 
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Because of the rigid denial of opportunities for observers from the 
Western world to study Russian education at firsthand and without in- 
terference, and because of the lack of confidence most Western authori- 
ties have had in the official publications and statements of the Russian 
officials themselves, our knowledge of education in that country had been 
limited. Recently, however, four authoritative books on Russian educa- 
tion, all by eminent scholars of modern Russia, have been published.? 
These writers utilized source documents now obtainable from Russia 
and other authentic works in preparing their analyses, and several pos- 
sess extensive personal knowledge of the country and its people. Also, 
several American writers have recently been permitted to make extensive 
firsthand observations of Russian education and to consult with top 
Russian officials about the educational program of their country. Their 
reports are also helpful in gaining an understanding of education in 
that country.? 


THE STRUCTURE OF RUSSIAN EDUCATION 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) consists of fifteen 
republics (since 1956), usually referred to as Union Republics. These 
units somewhat resemble in relative position and responsibilities the 
forty-nine states in the United States, although theoretically they are 
republics and the national government is a federal union. These re- 
publics have power to maintain armies and conduct foreign affairs; 
several hold seats in the United Nations. The Union Republics are 
further subdivided into regional, district, and area units of local govern- 
ments, just as we find counties, townships, cities, and villages in the 
states of the United States. However, within the fifteen Union Republics 
See oe 
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are certain autonomous areas, some even being classed as republics. 
Thus the governmental structure becomes rather complex, at least on 
paper. 

Centralization by party control. But in the actual operation of the 
USSR we find that the republics are bound together very effectively and 
that the system of government is actually very highly centralized in 
operation. ‘This is due, first, to the fact that the Communist party is in 
complete control of the entire apparatus of government, since it selects 
all candidates for office from the smallest soviet on the first rung of the 
governmental ladder to the top Presidium of the Supreme Soviet for all 
Russia, and formulates policy for these officials. Thus the party can 
effectively control all policy making and governmental action in the 
established channels of government. Secondly, the Russian Soviet Fed- 
erated Socialist Republic (RSFSR) completely dominates the other four- 
teen republics. This is the republic that contains three fourths of all 
the land area of Russia and over one half of the population, including 
the cities of Moscow and Leningrad, and represents the pinnacle of 
Russian culture and political life. 

Constitutionally, general or common school education is the re- 
sponsibility of each of the republics. There is no central USSR ministry 
of education for all Russia. Theoretically, each republic is thus free to 
develop its own program of common school education, just as each state 
in this country is free to do so. Each republic has a minister of educa- 
tion who heads its educational system. Subordinate to the state ministry 
are regional, district, and local educational authorities who are charged 
with certain responsibilities in the establishment and operation of the 
schools. However, by law the ministry of education of each republic 
has control over the curriculum and the program of the schools, the 
Methods of instruction, the selection of textbooks, and the like. The 
individual school is thus legally subject to two sets of controls, the 
€xecutive committee of the soviet that establishes it and the next higher 
authority under the ministry of education of the republic. 

Control over education. Even though the authority for education 
tests legally with the individual republic and it has established subor- 
dinate local authorities that have some responsibility, the system is never- 
theless highly uniform and centralized. This is achieved in three ways: 
(1) At the national level the Council of Ministers, the supreme executive 
agency of the government, headed by the Premier, formulates plans, 
&stablishes policies and issues decrees that will, obviously, be carried out 
by all governmental agencies down the line, including the ministries of 
the fifteen republics. Thus the Council sets up general policies, plans 
oals for education in all of Russia, and when agreements are reached 
it issues decrees which have the effect of law for all of them. The edu- 
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cational programs of all fifteen republics must conform to these laws. 
(2) After a decree is enacted by the Council of Ministers, the largest of 
the republics, the RSFSR, formulates in meticulous detail the ordinances 
and regulations for carrying it into effect. In doing so, the Ministry of 
Education for the RSFSR utilizes the services of its Academy of Pedagog- 
ical Science. These laws and rules become the model for the other re- 
publics. (3) All facets of public life are unified through the action of 
the Communist party itself. 

At the national level, the secretariat of the Central Committee of 
the party (not to be confused with any official agency of the govern- 
ment) has a section on school affairs. The Central Committee, or usually 
its Presidium, issues directives on education, and in Russia it would be 
unthinkable for even the Council of Ministers to issue a decree without 
its first having been approved, if not formulated in the first place, by the 
education section of the party. Moreover, the top officers of the Council 
of Ministers are also members of the Presidium of the Central Committee 
of the Communist party.4 

Similarly, at the republic level and all subordinate levels of school 
administration, the members of the party are always keeping watch to 
see that their hand-picked officials carry out the will of the party. And 
the secret police are always around, ready to report any deviations to 
their head in Moscow. Thus, education throughout Russia is remark- 
ably uniform, variations being permitted by the party only to adjust to 
some local situation where the people speak a different language. 

‘ Legal responsibility for all other types of education is centralized 
in the national government. Thus the Ministry of Higher Education is 
responsible for all higher education throughout Russia, including the 
colleges and technical schools; the Chief Directorate of Labor Reserves, 
a subagency of the USSR Council of Ministers, controls all lower voca- 
tional schools. The republics and even local educational authorities have 
some responsibilities in such matters, but final authority is vested in the 
Union-Republic (USSR) ministries. The Union-Republic Ministry ol 
Culture also has important responsibilities for some aspects of education. 

No private schools are permitted. A few nursery schools and adult 
programs are financed by trade unions, collectives, and the like, but they 
are completely supervised and controlled by public authorities. All in- 
struction is secular and there is complete separation from any religious 
influence. 

OOOO 
al powers because he was both the head of the Council © 


Ministers (Premier) and the Secretary-General of the Central Committee of the Com: 
munist party. 
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DRASTIC CHANGES IN RUSSIAN EDUCATION UNDER WAY 


Russian education is undergoing some fundamental changes in 
structure and program. Premier Nikita Khrushchev published a mem- 
orandum in the Russian newspaper Pravda on September 21, 1958, in 
which he proposed sweeping changes in the program of secondary and 
higher education. Since the general plans outlined in the document had 
already been approved by the Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union, the supreme policy-making group 
of the party for all of the Soviet Union, they were unanimously adopted 
by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the national legislature, in Decem- 
ber, 1958. Officials stated that it would take three to five years to change 
over to the new program. Issues, policies, and plans have been and will 
continue to be discussed at length by the Young Communist League, the 
Central Committee, and the Council of Ministers, but Premier Khrush- 
chev stated that the Supreme Soviets of each Union Republic would have 
to enact the resolutions that embodied the details of the new program. 

In his memorandum Khrushchey stated that “there are great short- 
comings in the work of our schools and higher educational institutions 
which can no longer be tolerated.” These deficiencies, it was stated, stem 
from the divorcement of the schools from life. The secondary schools 
trained youth only for entering college, not for taking their proper places 
in the life of the Russian people. He charged that “most young people 
who have attended school for ten years appear to be unprepared for 
practical life upon graduation.” In earlier years most of the graduates 
of the secondary school entered institutions of higher learning, but in 
recent years the percentage that could be admitted has decreased markedly. 
In 1958, for example, 1,600,000 students graduated from the secondary 
school, but only 440,000 were admitted to colleges and universities. 
Khrushchev main tained that those not going on to higher institutions were 
hot prepared to take jobs in industry or on the farms; moreover, they 
often have a “disdainful, wrong attitude toward physical labor.” 

The basic purpose of the new program of secondary and higher 
education, then, is to provide a much more practical education for all 
youth, to prepare them for places in the industrial and agricultural life 
of Russia, and to develop a more wholesome attitude toward and respect 
for physical labor. In insisting that “the system of educating our younger 
8eneration must be decidely overhauled,” Khrushchev said, “the chief 
task of our schools must become that of preparing our younger generation 
for life, for useful work, inculcating in our youth a deep respect for the 


Principles of socialist society.” 
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Since these reforms in education in the Soviet Union will be put into 
effect over a period of years, and may well be modified as the result of 
debate and further discussions in Party circles, we will first describe 
Russian education as it existed during the 1958-1959 school year, using 
the present tense. Then we will summarize the broad outlines of the 
proposed changes as they are embodied in the plan adopted by the 
Supreme Soviet. 


THE PROGRAM OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Formal, compulsory school attendance begins at age seven. Prior to 
that time, the child may attend nursery and kindergarten types of 
schools, but these are found mostly in the larger cities, and only a small 
proportion of the children attend them. 

Organization of the program, Russian education comparable to our 
common school or general education is a ten-year program, with the 
schools organized on a 4-3-3 plan. Figure 7 shows the organization of 
the complete educational program. The first four years comprise the 
primary or elementary school and enroll the child from age seven to 
eleven. The junior, or incomplete, secondary school includes grades 5 
through 7, although some republics have added an extra year to permit 
more thorough teaching of the Russian language. The senior secondary 
level includes grades 8 through 10, or 8 through 11 in some republics. 

The Russian plan is to offer the complete program of education in 
one school or building when possible, but this has not been feasible in 
all cities; consequently, some schools include only the first seven grades, 
and in rural areas and small villages the school is often only a primary 
school encompassing the first four grades. But instruction in a given 
grade is identical in content, regardless of the type of school. Pupils en- 
rolled in a separate primary school must transfer to an incomplete or a 
complete secondary school for the remainder of the period of compul- 
sory education. 

The fifth five-year plan (1951-1955) set as a goal the enforcement 
of compulsory attendance through the tenth grade in all larger cities, 
and the extension of this provision to all of Russia during the sixth five- 
year plan (1956-1960). However, in 1956 the plan was changed to provide 
ua eae Race T 1960, not necessarily completion ohp 
B Tora r 89 a the dullards could be shunted hes 
out later, this will all b i en Sa as yall be poni a 
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Figure 7. The Educational System of the Soviet Union Prior to the Re- 
forms Instituted in 1959. (Source: U.S. Office of Education, Division of Inter- 


National Education, Education in the USSR.) 
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as pupils progress up the educational ladder. Regular promotion exami- 
nations are given at the end of each grade. At the end of a school level, 
ie, at the end of the fourth, seventh, and tenth grades, uniform exami- 
nations, prepared by the central educational authorities, are given 
throughout the nation. State certificates are given to those who pass these 
examinations at the various levels.6 These certificates determine eligi- 
bility for the next level of education, Only those who pass the national 
examinations at the end of the tenth grade are eligible to enter the 
university. Promotion examinations at the end of grades 5, 6, 8, and g 
are given by the teachers themselves, but these, too, are very demanding. 
The certificate examinations are oral, but may also include questions 
to be answered in writing. School inspectors or appointed examiners 
from outside the school administer the oral examinations, which are 
conducted according to a formal set of rules and procedures. Recently 
the total number of these examinations for the ten-grade period of 
schooling was reduced from forty-four to twenty-six. The pupil’s record 
throughout his school career is very important in determining his ac- 
ceptability for advanced schooling. 

The process of pupil selection during the ten-year program is in- 
deed severe. DeWitt, utilizing the most reliable data he could obtain 
and checking his figures against other sources, estimates that just prior 


Annual, Final, and Matriculation Examinations Are Held in the Secondary 


aie ba the Bil: Union. Shown here is Yuri Sinaisky, a tenth-grade pupil 
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liter: mei pumper 3815 in Moscow, handing his matriculation paper 
on literature to the examining commission, (Courtesy of Sovfoto, New York.) 
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to World War II only about 45 pupils out of 1,000 who entered the first 
grade graduated from the tenth grade, or 4.5 per cent.” He estimates 
that only about 75 per cent of the pupils enrolled in a grade at the end 
of the year are promoted to the next grade throughout grades 4 through 
g. And dropout during the year itself is also high, so that elimination 
from the Russian secondary school is indeed large. DeWitt shows fur- 
ther that just before the war, enrollment in grades 8 through 10 was 
only 20 per cent of the age population fifteen through seventeen, the 
appropriate age for that level of schooling. But retardation is high be- 
cause of failure to pass the promotion examinations; hence a somewhat 
larger percentage of youth may eventually graduate from the tenth 
grade.8 Nevertheless, as both Korol and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation show,® enrollments in Russian secondary school grades have in- 
creased tremendously in recent years. Table 24 gives these figures. 


TABLE 24 


Enrollments in the Regular Soviet Schools, 
by Grade Level, for Specified Years 
(In Millions of Pupils) 


—— 


ENROLLMENT 
GRADE AND LOCATION 1927-28 1940-41 1950-51 1954-55 1955-56 
Grades I-IV 9.91 21.37 19.67 12.7 13.6 
Urban 2.13 5:33 6.14 Bel 57 
oe 7:78 16.04 13-58 76 79 
Grades V-VIT 1.33 10.77 12.03 11.6 93 
Urban 0.92 3.97 4.66 43 3-5 
Rural 0.41 6.80 7:37 73 58 
Grades VIII-X 0.13 2.37 1.50 5.1 5.25 
Urban 0.12 1.37 0.86 2.9 2.88 
Rural 0.01 1.00 0.64 2.20 2.37 
Total ILS 34.8 333 29.6 28.2 
Urban 3-2 10.8 11.7 12.4 12.1 
Rural 8.3 24.0 21.6 17.2 16.1 


“Apparently an error occurred in publishing the figures in this category in the 
Source. Corrected here by reference to Alexander G. Korol, Soviet Education for Science 
Ka Technology (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957), Table 5. 

Source: U.S. Office of Education, Division of International Education, Education in the 
re (Bulletin 1957, No. 14; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1957), 
able 4. z 
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"DeWitt, op. cit, p. 47- 
“Ibid, p, 49. 


*Korol, op. cit., pp. 22-27; US. Office of Education, op. cit., Tables 4 and 5. 
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The large increase in the number of Russian youth graduating from 
the secondary school has resulted in significant changes in the possi- 
bilities open to them.’° Formerly almost all of them entered the uni- 
versity, but university enrollments in recent years have held at about 
the previous level. Therefore, only a small proportion of secondary 
school graduates may now enter the university. The others must enter 
the labor force or enroll in technical schools and other specialized voca- 
tional schools. And this is the principal reason given by Khrushchev for 
undertaking a basic modification in the structure of general education. 

In 1940, tuition fees for the upper secondary school were established 
in this “worker’s paradise,” after the schools had been free in the earlier 
years of Communist control. The fees were not high, and probably did 
not constitute much of a handicap for parents of pupils who had 
progressed that far in the educational program after rigid selection. In 
line with recent efforts to make ten years of education compulsory, how- 
ever, tuition was abolished altogether, beginning with the 1956-1957 
school year. All pupils wear prescribed uniforms. 

The school curriculum. Table 25 shows the program of studies of 
the Russian secondary schools and the number of periods devoted to 
each subject for the six-year program. The curriculum is changed from 
time to time by official decree, but this is the most recent revision avail- 
able, promulgated in 195%. The school is in session six days a week, 
thirty-three weeks a year in grades 8 through 10, with an extra week 
added in grades 5 through 7 for field trips. Class periods are forty-five 
minutes in length, with six periods comprising the school day. 

The study program is arduous, with the Russian secondary school 
pupil studying ten to twelve subjects each year, although only one or 
two classes in them meet every day. It is not feasible to give descriptions 
of the courses here, but some insight into the nature of the offerings is 
provided by the United States Office of Education,!! and Korol analyzes 
syllabuses and textbooks, gives samples of final examinations in algebra 
and physics, a summary of the syllabus for mathematics, grades 5 through 
Toana list of shop equipment? Korol points out that some of the 
curriculum is planned in two cycles: one for grades 5 through 7; an- 
other, more advanced, for grades 8 through 10.13 There are no electives 
ee curriculum, although the practical arts program may differ in 
some respects for boys and girls, as in shop or homemaking. 

Much attention has been given in the United States to the emphasis 
placed on science and mathematics in the Russian secondary schools. 


” Korol, op. cit., p. 25. 
“U.S. Office of Education, op. cit., pp. 67-83. 


2 Korol, op. it., pp. Pe : 
»Tbid. k pp. 68-75, Appendices A-E. 
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TABLE 25 
Curriculum and Hours of Instruction in Russian 
Secondary Schools, Class Hours of 45 Minutes Each, 
33 Weeks per Year, 1955-1956 


ee 


HOURS PER WEEK TOTAL HOURS AND PER CENT 


SUBJECT V VI VIE VM IX X V-VII VIII-X 
Hours Per Cent Hours Per Cent 


Russian language 


& literature 9g 8 ‘6 Ree 4 759 24.0 445-5 13.6 
Mathematics 6: 0 Mene CFG 594 18.8 594-0 18.2 
History 2 2 2 4 4 4 198 6.2 396.0 12.1 
USSR constitution = — acces Rey — — 33.0 1.0 
Geography g 2°) (Sines t— 231 73 181.5 5.6 
Biology 2 2 Bg qh 231 73 99.0 3.0 
Physics = 2 § SURATA MAO 5.2 379-5 U 
Astronomy a — 4 — — 33-0 1.0 
Chemistry — =A Siig $1) 3% 66 2.1 280.5 8.6 
Psychology — — = — — 33-0 1.0 
Foreign language 4 4 3 3 3 3 363 11.5 297-0 9-1 
Physical culture 22 22 2 2 198 6.2 198.0 6.1 
Drawing (Art) 1 a Se 66 2.1 — — 
Drafting (Engr.) = =a ioa 33 1.0 99-0 3.0 
Singing 1 ey ean ed 66 2.1 = a! 
Manual training BS on S 198 6.2 — = 
Shopwork a dete 0 19 = = 198.0 6.1 


Total 32 33 33 33 3168 100.0 3,267 100.0 


Sources: Reprinted with permission from Alexander G. Korol, Soviet Education for 
Science and Technology (Technology Press Book of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology), copyright 1957, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Tables 9, 11; and U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Division of International Education, Education in the USSR (Bulletin 1957, No. 14; 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1957), Tables 7, 8. 


The program shown in Table 25 indicates that these subjects are indeed 
stressed, Moreover, Korol compares the 1955-1956 curriculum with the 
Program in effect as recently as 1952-1953; and shows that there was 
‘ome shift from the humanities to science, but particularly to “skill 
“urses in shop, manual training, and the like.” : { 

_ republics in which Russian is not the native language, instruction 
m the native language is added to the curriculum, so that such pupils 
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have even a heavier load of course work. The pupils, of course, use the 
native language of their own republics, but they must learn Russian. 

Discipline is quite severe in the Russian schools and the pupil is 
expected to obey orders and rules set by school authorities. In the earlier 
days, following the Revolution, the Russians attempted to put into prac- 
tice extreme theories of what is often dubbed “progressive” education in 
the Western world. Much activity was introduced into the curriculum, 
pupils spent a great deal of time on community projects and in work on 
farms and the like, and a great deal of freedom was permitted, But all 
this was changed in 1935 and the old practices of formalism, autocratic 
control, rigid discipline, formal school marks, and memoriter methods 
of teaching were reinstated in the schools. The system of examinations 
now in effect almost necessitates such a method of teaching, but the 
school inspectors of the ministry also enforce regulations requiring a 
rigid method of teaching of the traditional type. In any case, strict 
memorization of the official textbook, especially in the humanities and 
social sciences, is the height of discretion. 

The Marxian theory places great emphasis on productive work and 
on the equality of mental and physical work. In terms of education, this 
led to the development in Soviet education of what is known as poly- 
technical education, a concept which calls for using practical work in 
the school program and for training the individual to do useful work. 
This principle is what gave rise, in the early period of the Soviet Union, 
to a complete reshuffling of the program of education to include com- 
munity work projects and all sorts of practical work and activities. With 
the shift in educational theory in the 1930’s, the polytechnical idea was 
reconstituted to provide only for the application of theoretical knowl- 
edge to practical situations. The schools made little effort to provide 
actual practical courses, and even laboratory work in science was not 
common. But within the last few years, the concept of polytechnical edu- 
Geten has come into the forefront again, and the schools are being 
required to provide more practical work in connection with the theoreti- 
cal courses and to make use of laboratory work in the sciences.'° Work 
in what we would call industrial arts has been expanded, and some work 
in agriculture is favored, Even the upper secondary schools, which have 
been more or less comparable with grammar schools, now must include 
practical courses in the curriculum, such as mechanics, agriculture, and 
the like. More graduates of these schools are being directed into pr 
duction rather than into advanced education, so that Russia may increas? 
its industrial output." The advocates of productive work and mor 


* Ibid., pp. 78-79. 

16 Thid., PP. 27-32. 

An interesting account of this change in one school is given in a news item M 
The New York Times for September 2 1956. 
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practical education won their point in 1958, for the general plan of re- 
form adopted at that time recast the entire educational program so the 
schools will train productive workers rather than academicians. 

Until 1943 all Russian schools were coeducational, except specialized 
military schools. As a war measure, separate schools for the sexes were 
established in some of the largest cities, so that the boys could be given 
more military training. Segregation continued in some centers until 
1954, when it was abolished by decree, and coeducation, a factor in es- 
tablishing equality for all citizens in Russia, is again the established 
policy. 


OTHER TYPES OF GENERAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Russia also maintains certain special secondary schools for general 
education. These include some military schools, special schools for those 
possessing talents currently being emphasized by the Communist party, 
and the new boarding schools established in 1956.18 In addition to pro- 
viding about the same program of general education, these schools offer 
instruction designed to train youth for specific purposes.'? 

In endeavoring to develop an educated class of citizens as rapidly 
as possible, Russia has also provided extensive opportunities for adults 
in all types of part-time programs. Some of these programs are equivalent 
to the regular secondary schools, so that adults who did not complete 
that program may obtain the state certificates at either the seventh- 
grade or the tenth-grade level through study in these schools and by 
passing the required examinations. They then are as eligible for admis- 
sion to the technicums or higher institutions as those completing the 
regular school program. Some of the pupils who failed the regular sec- 
ondary school may also complete the course through these part-time and 
adult programs, 


VOCATIONAL, SEMIPROFESSIONAL, AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


All forms of vocational, technical, and higher education are directly 
administered by appropriate Union-Republic ministries, although the 
Ministries of the various republics have responsibilities for establishing, 
financing, and maintaining many of these specialized schools. A great 
Variety of these schools exist, as was shown in Figure 7, and in addition 
extensive programs of adult education of various types have been de- 
veloped, Here only the more important systems of schools and higher 
stitutions will be briefly described. 
ork Times 


18 ; Mies F 7 
A report on Boarding School No. 12 in Moscow 1s given in The New Y 


for December 9, 1956. 


WS, Office of Education, op. cit., Chap. V, and Korol, op. cit., pp. 32-38. 
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Technicum. The most important type of technical school in Russia 
is the technicum, a technical school that prepares young people for semi- 
professional skilled occupations of all kinds. The entire network of 
technicums is under the control of the Union-Republic (USSR) Ministry 
of Higher Education with respect to curriculum, admission require- 
ments, and standards. Other appropriate ministries, such as the new in- 
dustrial ministries, administer and finance their respective institutions. 

Admission to particular technicums is highly selective, the numbers 
admitted being in part based on the demands for that particular skill 
under the current production plans of the USSR. As a rule, entrants 
must have graduated from the junior secondary level of school, or the 
seventh grade. Those who have completed a general education through 
adult schools and have earned a certificate equivalent to the seven-year 
certificate are also eligible to apply. It will be recalled that graduation 
from this level of secondary school is based on passage of state examina- 
tions, but in addition those seeking admission to a technicum must pass 
additional examinations given by the institution. And even then only 
the approved quota is admitted. 

Persons who continue with the senior level of secondary school are 
accepted, but they also must pass the specified examinations. Their 
period of training may be reduced accordingly. In recent years, some of 


An Examination in Geography at a Secondary School in Uzhgorod, Trans: 
carpathian Region of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. Most of the os 
aminations in Russian schools are oral. (Courtesy of Sovfoto, New York.) 
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the higher-level schools, such as dentistry, teaching, engineering, and 
jurisprudence, admit only those who have graduated from the full ten- 
year general school program. Since there are many more applicants than 
places to fill, and since the same is true for higher professional schools 
and universitics, in the future, undoubtedly, many of the technicums 
will require graduation from the complete secondary school to enter. 
Even then selection will be possible. In 1955 more than 50 per cent of 
the students entering a technicum were graduates of the ten-year school. 
Also, those with vocational experience and World War II veterans were 
given preference.*? 

The period of training in most of these specialized institutions is 
four years, but in some cases it is only two or three years. For those stu- 
dents who completed the tenth grade the time is usually reduced to two 
or two and a half years. The instructional hours a week are from forty 
to even fifty in engineering and technical schools, and the term is thirty 
to thirty-two weeks. The curriculum consists of general courses that 
parallel the upper grades of the regular secondary school (largely omitted 
for graduates of complete secondary schools); technical and specialized 
courses in the field of specialization; and industrial, practical, or clinical 
courses in the chosen field. These schools train technical workers for the 
middle levels of specialization in industry, transportation, and agricul- 
ture, and as obstetricians, doctors’ assistants, elementary school teachers, 
and the like. Special technicums for training for theatrical, musical, and 
artistic careers are also available. Table 26 shows the fields of study 
included in the technicums and the distribution of graduates in 1950 
and 1955 among these fields. Again, the emphasis on science and tech- 
Nology is apparent. 

Upon completion of the course, the student takes his final state 
éxamination and submits his graduation thesis. All graduates are imme- 
diately given posts according to their type of training, although grad- 
tates in the top 5 per cent of the class may apply for admission to higher 
educational institutions. They do not need to spend the required three 
Years working in their vocation before entering a higher institution. All 
others do, but few of them ever enter the university anyway. In actual 
Practice, the technicum is terminal for at least 95 per cent of its students. 

In recent years, part-time evening technicums have been established, 
s that employed workers may upgrade their vocational skills; some 
Work may even be taken by correspondence. 

_ Labor reserve schools. A second type of vocational institution is the 
a Sabor training schools operated as a part of the state labor re- 
training program. These schools were established in 1940 to train 
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TABLE 26 
Distribution of Graduates from the Soviet Technicums 
by Field of Specialization, 1950 and 1955 
(In Thousands) 


1959 1955 
FIELD OF TRAINING NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PER GENT 
Geology and exploration of deposits 1.8 0.6 5.6 1.4 
Development of geological deposits 6.0 1.9 13.0 3.4 
Power industry vii 2.4 12.7 3.3 
Metallurgy 4:9 1.6 4.5 1.2 
Machine and instrument construction 26.6 8.5 34-9 9-0 
Electrical machines and instrument 
construction 2.4, 0.8 1.8 1.2 
Radio engineering and communi- 
cations 5.2 1.7 11.9 3 
Chemical technology 44 1.4 7.2 1.9 
Wood, pulp, and paper technology 2.4 0.8 5. 1:3 
Construction 14.6 4.6 392. 8.3 
Transportation ini 3-5 38 
Consumer food products technology 4-9 1.5 5-7 15 
Consumer goods technology 5:0 1.6 59 15 
Geodesy and cartography 0.8 0.3 1-4 og 
Hydrology and meteorology 0.6 0.2 Lek 0.3 
Subtotal: Industrial fields 98.4 31.4 158.8 41.0 
y (trade and services) 26.3 8.4 41.6 10.7 
Legal 42 1.3 1.3 08 
Health and physical culture 54.2 17.3 59.6 15-4 
Education 6. y Eaa 18.1 
ae 79:7 24-4 7 
A 5.0 1.6 4-2 ie 
Unspecified 23 0.7 1 0.4 
Total number of graduates 313-7 100.0 387.8 100.0 


Te with permission from Alexander G. Korol, Soviet Education for Science ne 
igh HUSE (Technology Press Book of Massachusetts Institute of Technology), PY 
night 1957, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Table 18, 
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skilled workers. Young people in the fourteen to seventeen age gtoUP 
have been drafted for these schools, although in recent years authorities 
mauan that they are filled almost entirely by “volunteers.” Those sub- 
ject to draft for these schools include young people not in school oF 
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employed; overage pupils in the junior secondary level, who probably 
are poor risks academically; and those enrolled in the junior second- 
ary grades in rural areas. All pupils in the upper secondary school are 
exempt from the draft. These schools vary greatly in the level and type 
of training, ranging from factory schools that offer only a six-month or a 
year program of low level, to trade schools that have a two- or three-year 
training program, Few pupils continue on to further education from 
these schools, but those in the trade schools may seek admission to a 
technicum. 

Yet a third type of vocational school should be noted—the schools 
at the bottom of the ladder for working youth and schools for rural 
youth. They include the FZO schools. These are schools that provide 
training for those not attending the regular secondary schools or who 
did not complete the program. General education is given, so that pupils 
may take the examinations equivalent to those given at the end of the 
seventh and tenth grades in the regular schools. 

In Russia today, those who did not attend a regular secondary school 
or a technicum or the equivalent must obtain a maturity certificate as 
proof that they have completed secondary education. This may be ob- 
tained in a vari ety of ways, most often through attending some type or types 
of part-time or evening schools, through adult education programs, or 
through correspondence. Often it may take the individual a number of 
years to obtain the certificate. 

Universities, Although we are primarily interested in secondary 
Schools, the university system will be briefly explained here. Designed to 
Prepare the top level of professional workers, higher education is pro- 
vided in various types of universities or institutes. The course usually 
is from four to six years in length. Admission is open only to those who 
Possess the maturity certificate (graduation from the ten-grade secondary 
school) and who prove acceptable on the basis of rigid, competitive ex- 
aminations, Completion of a professional course depends on passing a 
state accrediting examination or defending a thesis before a specially 
*ppointed board, or both. Upon completion of the program of higher 
education, persons in the fields of teaching, academic specialties, and 
Sclentific research may gain admission to advanced professional training, 
Similar to our graduate programs, and work for the first advanced degree 


(kandidat) or the highest (dokter). 


PLANS FOR MODIFICATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The broad outlines of the sweeping reforms advocated by Premier 
hrushchey in his memorandum of September 21, 1958, and later adopted 
Y the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on December 24, 1958, are sum- 
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marized briefly at this point.2! The details of the new program of sec- 
ondary education will be developed during the ensuing period of three 
to five years; thus only the broad policies to be instituted will be described 
here. 

Organization of the program. Education is to be divided into two 
stages, The first part of the program will be the eight-year school, which 
will be compulsory for all children. In this phase of secondary education 


. attention must be concentrated on instruction in the fundamentals of 
knowledge, on polytechnical training and the teaching of work habits, and on 
the education in communist ethics, the physical development of the children 
and their “inoculation” with good aesthetic taste. But, withal, we cannot have the 
school children overburdened to the extent that their health would be im- 
paired.22 


In keeping with the concept of education for useful work, girls will receive 
considerable instruction in homemaking. 

The second stage of secondary education could take one of several 
directions, but usually the program would relate directly to work and thus 
provide vocational training. In cities the pupils might enter factory or 
trade schools, in which their studies are closely linked with vocational 
training; in rural areas the pupils would receive instruction in agricultural 
arts. Upon the completion of such vocational schools, the course of study 
being two or three years long, it is expected that pupils will be amply 
prepared to assume their responsibilities in the life of the nation. 

‘Thus, all Russian youth, except possibly a few gifted pupils, will be 
compelled to take jobs in production. They could learn a trade directly 
on the job, or some pupils might continue for a year or two ina full-time 
vocational school. In rural areas, the eight-year school might provide an 
additional six-months or one-year course in agriculture. Some of the ap- 
prenticeship schools at the factories might also teach general subjects. 

j But continuation of the second stage of a complete secondary edu- 
cation is to be principally a spare-time endeavor. Evening schools and 


eee 


* Nikita Khrushchev, “On Strengthening the Ties of the Schools with Life and 
on Further Developing the Country’s Public Education System,” Pravda, September 2! 
1958 (Translation supplied by the Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Press Release No. 506, October 1, 1958). 
“School and Life,” USSR, No. 12, 1958, pp. 20-24. 
Khrushchey Plan Approved,” The (London) Times Educational Supplement e 
2,270), November 21, 1958, p. 1690. 
Khrushchev Bids Schools Prepare Pupils for Labor,” The New York Times 
36,766), 108:1 ff. (September 22, 1958). 
Law on Strengthening the Ties of School with Life and on Further Developing 
the Public Education System in the USSR” (Translation supplied by the Embassy ° 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Press Release No. 
* Khrushchev, op. cit, 


(No. 


. 5, January 7, 1959): 
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correspondence education will be greatly expanded, but Khrushchev 
warned that these schools must do much more than merely prepare youth 
to enter college; they must emphasize vocational and technical education 
as well as academic subjects, so that youth attending them have a 
specialized as well as a general education. 

The memorandum points out that young people who seriously desire 
further education and wish to enter higher institutions will be able to 
do so. Howevcr, they will have to qualify through productive labor on a 
job, and then study in their spare time at an evening school or through 
correspondence courses. There will no longer be “free rides” for those 
who want to take a highly academic course in the secondary school and 
then continue study at the college or university for professional training. 
This program of education has produced a generation of young people 
who not only scorn physical labor, but have so little practical knowledge 
that they are unqualified to take jobs in industrial firms or on the collective 
farms.?3 

An exception to the requirement of a period of productive work, 
with optional study in one’s spare time, is granted pupils gifted in mathe- 
matics, music, and the arts. Children who show aptitude in these fields 
early in life will be given special opportunities to develop these talents 
and will “receive the kind of secondary education required for further 
study at the appropriate kind of higher school.” 

In the transitional period of development of the new program, 
authorities recognize that it may be necessary to retain a number of the 
ten-year secondary schools, so as to have a continuous supply of young 
People available for admission to the colleges and to educate enough 
persons in technical skills during the interim. The more capable pupils 
now in the secondary schools may be transferred to these remaining ten- 
year schools retained during the change-over. 

Higher schools. Khrushchev was equally caustic in his criticism of 
higher education, He pointed out that in “capitalist” countries students 
M agricultural colleges are required to work on farms, but in the Timir- 
Yazev Agricultural Academy, for example, “the students are not trained 
1n the fields but primarily on tiny garden strips. Cows and other animals 
are studied not on the farms, as is required in life, but chiefly through 
Models. . . . And this is called a higher Soviet school.” 

In the future, admission to higher institutions should be based not 
only on the desires of the applicant, but on the recommendations of “pub- 
'C organizations,” such as trade unions and the Young Communist 
League, Thus, the person chosen “will justify the expense he incurs, that 
Ne can really be a useful director of production.” 

Roe 


Bu 
School and Life,” loc. cit. 
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The first two or three years of instruction in higher institutions are 
to be arranged so that study may be combined with work. Evening and 
correspondence study will be emphasized. Beginning with the third year, 
the student might be freed of work three days a week for study; during 
the last two years of an advanced course, he might be freed of all pro- 
ductive work requirements, except for laboratory work essential to the 
course of study. 

Inasmuch as there is world-wide interest in these major modifications 
which the Soviet Union is making in its program of universal education, 
the first five sections of the law passed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on December 24, 1958, are quoted here in full. 


SECTION I 
The Secondary School 


Article 1. The chief task of the Soviet schools is to prepare their pupils for 
life, for socially-useful work, to further raise the level of general and polytechni- 
cal education, to train educated people who have a good knowledge of the 
fundamentals of science, to bring up the youth in the spirit of profound respect 
for the principles of socialist society, in the spirit of the ideas of communism. 

‘Tying training close to labor, to the practice of communist construction, 
ee become the guiding principle of training and upbringing in the secondary 
school. 


Article 2. Universal compulsory 8-year education shall be introduced in 
the USSR instead of the universal compulsory 7-year education. The 8-year 
school is an incomplete secondary general-educational labor polytechnical school 
which should impart to the pupils solid fundamentals of general educational 
and polytechnical knowledge, should inculcate in them a love for work and a 
readiness for socially-useful activity, and should pursue the moral, physical and 
aesthetic education of the children. 

__Upbringing and education in the 8-year school must be based on a com: 
bination of the study of the fundamentals of science, polytechnical training and 
labor education on the basis of widely drawing the schoolchildren into forms of 
socially-useful work appropriate to their age. 


Article 3. Complete secondary education of the youth beginning from the 
age of 15 or 16 shall be carried out on the basis of combining study with pr 


ductive work, so that the entire youth of this age may join in socially-useful 
labor. 


__ Article 4. The following basic types of schools giving a full secondary educ 
tion shall be established: 

a. Schools for young workers and the rural youth—evening secondary ge 
educational schools where persons who have finished the 8-year school and ae 
working in a branch of the national economy receive a secondary education 4” 


raise their professional qualifications. The term of study at these schools shal 
be three years. 


eral- 
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To provide the necessary conditions for the pupils of the evening secondary 
general-educational schools, the USSR Council of Ministers shall establish a 
shorter workday or a shorter workweek for those who study successfully in their 
spare time. 

b. Secondary general-educational labor polytechnical schools giving pro- 
duction training, where persons who haye finished the 8-year school in the 
course of three ycars receive a secondary education and professional training for 
work in a branch of the national economy or culture. 

The ratio of theory to practice in productive training and the sequence of 
the periods of training and work shall be established, depending on the specialty 
and local conditions. In the rural schools the academic year should be arranged 
according to the seasonal character of agricultural work. 

Production training and socially-useful work may be pursued at instructional 
and production shops in nearby enterprises, in pupil teams on collective farms 
and state farms, at instructional experimental farms, at school and inter-school 
instructional production workshops. 

c. Secondary vocational and other specialized educational establishments 
where persons who have finished the 8-year school receive a secondary general 
and a secondary specialized education. 

Article 5. With a view to enhancing the role of society and to helping 
families bring up their children, the network of boarding schools as well as of 
schools and groups with a prolonged day shall be expanded. The boarding schools 
shall be organized along the pattern of the 8-year school or the secondary 
general-educational labor polytechnical school giving production training.24 


ENROLLMENT IN USSR SCHOOLS 


Enrollments in certain schools have been given previously in this 
section, particularly to show trends, but Table 27 shows the enrollments 
m all schools for the year 1955-1956. As later figures are released from 
time to time, they will be published by UNESCO in later editions of its 
study, 


POINTS OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR AMERICAN EDUCATORS 


As students of educational principles and practices we find the fol- 
lowing aspects of Russian education to be of significance to us: 

1. Russia amply illustrates the importance of education to the de- 
velopment and advancement of a nation, not only in its cultural life but 
n the economic and industrial fields as well. Prerevolutionary Russia 
Was primarily a nation of illiterate peasants, held almost in subjection 
ama a 

“Taw on Strengthening the Ties of School with Life and on Further Developing 
the Public Education System in the USSR” (Translation supplied by the Embassy of 
© Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Press Release No. 5, January 7, 1959). 
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TABLE 27 
Enrollment in All USSR Schools, 1955-10956 


SS ——— 


TYPE OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
Preschool 1,730,941 
Primary (Grades I-VII) 22,847,634 
Secondary (Grades VII-X) 

General 

Vocational 1,960,400 4 
Higher education 1,867,000 ? 
Special 116,553 
Other 

Schools for working youth 1,387,100 

Schools for rural youth 345,400 

Schools for adults 120,500 


€ Includes secondary teacher training and enrollments in this level of correspondence 
courses, 

? Includes higher teacher training and enrollments in this level of correspondence 
courses, 


Source: United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, Current 
School Enrollment Statistics (No. 4; Paris: UNESCO, July, 1957), pp- 45-47. 


a A E n a 


by a small elite class. The Communists recognized the necessity of edu- 
cating the mass of people if Russia was to emerge as a powerful nation. 
Industrial development depended on the education of children and 
youth and the elimination of illiteracy among adults as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Even though we totally disapprove of the basic purpose of this 
development—complete domination of the world by the Communists— 
we do see in Russia recognition of the essential relationship between the 
educational program of a nation and its advancement. Schools are inevita- 
bly an instrumentality of national policy in Russia, England, France, Ger- 
many, or the United States. The important obligation facing any nation, 
educationally, is to determine thoroughly and clearly what values arè 
to be attained through the schools. Russian officials in control of the 
schools clearly know what policies they seek to implement; we in Amer- 
ica should be equally clear about the basic democratic values we seek 
to promulgate through our schools, 

2. The subservience of the school to political control is, 
evident in Russia. Educational policy at all levels is determined basically 
by the Communist party, so that educational decisions are made 0n the 
basis of the program of the party. Thus decrees go out and regulations 
are issued that may change basic aspects of the educational program a 


o f course; 
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most over night so that it will conform to shifts in governmental policy. 
Although we noted that control of the schools in France is centralized 
in the national ministry and that the government could legally order 
changes in French education which would reshuffle it each time there 
was a shift in national policy, just as happens in Russia through rigid 
party control at all levels, traditionally French national policy sets as 
the aim of education the development of the individual through the 
acquisition of the culture of the people. But in Russia, if the current 
five-year plan, for example, requires more middle-level engineers for its 
accomplishment, Russia gets them by changing its training program, its 
methods of “selection” at the appropriate levels, or both. 

Currently, Russia is placing emphasis on the training of technicians 
and scientists so that production may be stepped up and aid may be 
given to backward countries in developing their industrial potentials. 
Consequently, the time spent on the humanities in the school is de- 
creased, more science and mathematics are introduced, practical train- 
ing is expanded, and more pupils are channeled into the technical 
schools and vocational programs of various sorts. Such changes by gov- 
emment edict would, of course, be impossible in any Western nation, 
not only because no governmental machinery for doing so exists in Eng- 
land, Germany, or the United States, for example, but because such an 
ordering of the lives of its children and youth would be contrary to 
national policy and would be violently opposed by the citizens generally. 

3. Government officials and citizens in Russia are now wrestling with 
the same basic problem that every civilized nation has faced sooner or 
later: the determination of the basic functions and purposes of the sec- 
ondary school, especially its role in the preparation of youth for higher 
education. Until recent years, Russia has had a serious shortage of college- 
trained people, particularly scientists, engineers, technicians of all kinds, 
and similar professional workers. She carried out a herculean expansion 
of her educational system, most markedly at the levels of secondary and 
higher education. Enrollments grew tremendously, and Russia educated 
large numbers of people for service in the technical and professional oc- 
“pations. But now that secondary education has become generally 
available to most youth in Russia and a very high percentage of all youth 
àre enrolled, officials point out that only a small per cent of the graduates 
of the secondary school can be admitted to the colleges and universities. 
Therefore, a crucial issue arises as to whether secondary school pupils 
should be prepared for college or prepared for life without reference to 


College admission, 
We in this country faced that issue; we noted in Chapter 4 that our 
Public Secondary school emerged as a comprehensive high school, offer- 


Inga Program designed to serve the major educational needs of all youth 
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equally well—both those planning to enter college and those going di- 
rectly into an occupation or housewifery. A unitary system of education 
was created, so that every youth, as he desires, is privileged to advance as 
far up the educational ladder as his talents enable him. 

Chapters 7 and 8 show how England, France, and West Germany 
have resolved this issue: all restrict college admission to the graduates of 
an academic high school, established as a part of a differentiated pro- 
gram of secondary education, based on selective procedures. The sweep- 
ing changes proposed for Russian education—as embodied in Premier 
Khrushchey’s memorandum and the theses later published by the Central 
Committee of the Communist party and the Council of Ministers—clearly 
align Russia with those nations that restrict secondary and higher educa- 
tion to a select group, an intellectually elite class. Secondary education 
will gradually become much more differentiated, with only a small per- 
centage of youth privileged to attend the academic high school, com- 
pletion of which will be the basis for admission to higher institutions. 
Officially the door of admission is kept open to other youth, but only 
after they have proved themselves through productive work, won the 
approval of the Party and the trade unions, and completed the full sec- 
ondary school program through spare-time or part-time study. 

Russian officials will probably continue to make glib explanations of 
how equality of opportunity exists in this self-proclaimed “people's 
democracy,” but the American citizen, viewing with pride the unitary 
system of universal education in this country, will be unimpressed with 
such claims. 

4. The national concern for education in Russia is something we 
may well ponder in this country. Although the subject was not explored 
in this brief sketch, sources other than those cited show that the Soviet 
government is spending a far larger proportion of its national income on 
education than is the United States. Education is regarded as one of the 
most Important aspects of national life, and planning for the educa 
tional development of the people assumes as significant a part of govern 
mental action as any other sphere of government. In the struggle for 
the minds of men, education is of paramount importance, and the Rus- 
sians know that well. 
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part four 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE 
AMERICAN SECONDARY 


SCHOOL 


In Part Four we turn attention to the status and pos- 
sibilities of the secondary school program. American 
adolescents would learn, and some do, without attend- 
ing secondary schools, But our citizens have wanted them 
to learn more systematically and have therefore pro- 
vided secondary schools. The programs of these schools 
vary, but there are many similarities. In the six chapters 
of Part Four we shall look at both the similarities and the 
differences in the curriculum from school to school in 
order to get a comprehensive picture of the high schools 
as they are in the United States. 

Chapter 9, which answers the question, “What Does 
the Secondary School Curriculum Include?” gives par- 
ticular attention to the program of studies, required and 
elective, and comparative enrollments in the various sub- 
jects. Chapter 10 explains how high school faculties at- 
tempt to relate the curriculum and the needs of their 
pupils, and identifies in some detail the critical issues 
which must be resolved in planning the secondary school 
curriculum. These are the issues on which disagreements 
among laymen and educators have been widely pub- 
licized in the mid-twentieth century and which secondary 
school teachers will undoubtedly continue to debate for 
some years ahead. 

Chapters rr and 12 deal with the portion of the 
secondary school curriculum devoted to general educa- 


tion, that is, to meeting the common needs of youth. 
Chapter 12 describes the core curriculum plan as one 
approach to general education. Chapter 13 is devoted to 
specialized educational opportunities in the high school. 
Chapter 14 describes certain relationships between the 
community and the curriculum of its secondary schools), 
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What Does the Secondary School 
Curriculum Include? 


Although the curriculum of each secondary school typically 
has a few unique features, many common elements and characteristics 
are to be found in the programs of American secondary schools. This is 
specially true with respect to the major aspect of the curriculum which 
we call “the program of studies,” that is, the subjects taught. This chap- 
ter will describe these common characteristics, and note variations and 
the factors which cause them, but first, certain basic terms and concepts 


must be defined. 


What Is the Curriculum? 


Probably most teachers and pupils think of the curriculum as the 
Subjects offered by the school, that is, the “program of studies.” Others 
May narrow the definition to include the content of a specific subject 
and speak of the “English curriculum,” the “science curriculum,” and 
So forth. The “college preparatory curriculum” or the “industrial train- 
mg curriculum” is another usage; what is really meant is the college 
Preparatory (or industrial training) program of studies. Sometimes the 
Written outline of a subject, that is, the “course of study,” is also called 
the “curriculum.” Although all these usages of the term “curriculum” 
may be heard, to us a more meaningful definition is that of the program 
of the school, The curriculum, as we use the term, includes all educa- 
tional Opportunities provided by the school. Thus, the curriculum of a 
Schoo] may include 
Classroom activities, usually organized around subjects (the program of 


Studies) 
309, 
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Club programs 

Relationships of pupils in classrooms and elsewhere 
Student organizations 

School athletics, intramural and interscholastic 
Assembly programs 

Publications 

Social affairs 

Community programs to which pupils are directed 
Radio and television broadcasts recommended by the school 
Trips sponsored by the school 

Counseling services 

Health services 

Other activities and services provided by the school 


From the point of view of a particular adolescent, his curriculum 
includes all activities which are provided or to which he is guided by 
the school. The schedule followed in and out of schoo! for a sample 
week of one ninth-grade boy is shown in Table 28. This schedule in- 


TABLE 28 
Sample Week of a Ninth-Grade Pupil 


PERIOD MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 
1 Spanish. Spanish Spanish Spanish Spanish Yard ) Church 
2 Phys.ed. Library Phys.ed. Library Phys.ed. work f AM school 
3 English English English English EORHSE aes + Hw nner aes 
4 Civics Civics Civics Civics Civics 
5 Band Band Band Band Band 
6 Algebra Algebra Algebra Algebra Algebra Reading Reading 

3:00 Track Band Yearbook Track School and and book 
to rehearsal staff dance play report 

4:00 BM) or, 

Late Homework Homework Homework Homework Homework English 

pm. 

Evening Sea scouts Reading; Cotillion Homework Baby- Movie Reading; 

TV sitting TV 


se a A e e a 


cludes several activities (for example, Scouts and Cotillion) not sponsored 
by the school, but activities which might be related to certain ones at 
school. It does not show some of the other experiences also provided 
by the school: informal relationships between boys and girls in the 
classrooms, corridors, and auditorium; athletic Sients, assemblies, field 
trips, and other activities which were not held this week; and conferences 
with teachers, counselors, and the librarian, Neither does it show 1e% 
desirable experiences that adolescents have in, or as an indirect result 
of, school: failure in school subjects; special tutoring to avoid or adjust 
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for failure; truancy, and eventual dropping out of school; and unsatis- 
factory behavior resulting in difficulties at school and even in the com- 
munity. All these experiences may also be included in, or attributed to, 
the curriculum of a high school pupil. 


Aspects of the Curriculum 


These many and varying activities which we include in the cur- 
ticulum need some classification for purposes of description and analysis. 
For convenience, the following classification has been chosen: 


The program of studies 

Classroom organization and procedure 
Extraclass experiences 

Community experiences 

Guidance and special services 


Each of these elements is briefly identified below, with appropriate 
references to later, more detailed treatment. 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


As already explained, the school’s program of studies is a complete 
list of the courses or subjects or classes offered by a school. An illustra- 
tive program of studies, to which reference will be made later, is shown 
in Table 29. Since some part of the program of studies must be com- 
pleted for graduation, frequently the total listing is thought of as 
Synonymous with the curriculum. Because of the great importance of the 
Program of studies in secondary education, the major purpose of this 
chapter is to explain the status of programs of studies in American 
Secondary schools. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


Regardless of the subject involved, every classroom has its unique 
Part to play in the education of the pupils who sit in it from period to 
Period, day to day, year to year. The relations of the teacher with his 
Pupils, their ways of working together, the physical arrangement of the 
classroom, the kinds of activities that go on—all of these are important 
1n the learning of adolescents. Long after the subject matter studied in 
à particular class may have been forgotten, those who were once class 
members may still be using the techniques of committee work, the study 
skills, and the habits of participation in discussion which they learned 
there, Or they may still be copying other people’s work, ignoring the 
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TABLE 29 
High School Program of Studies in a Large Suburban Community 


This table lists all of the courses which are offered for election by students in the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. The grade levels at which specific courses may be clected for credit 
are indicated in the columns to the right of each subject. Prerequisites, regulations, and recom- 
mendations are also indicated. 

Courses marked I-II, III-IV, etc., must be studied for a full year in order to receive credit, 
unless written approval is given by the dean to drop the course at the end of one semester, 
Courses listed as Economics, English VII, etc., are one semester courses. Courses listed as Speech 
I and II, etc., give credit for either one semester's or one year's study, 


PERIODS HOURS ELECTIVE (REGULATIONS) > 
COURSE NUMBER PER CREDIT OR PREREQUISITES AND 
WEEK (REQUIRED) * RECOM MENDATIONS 
Art 
AEE oe eae . IandIiI 5 3 9-10-11 
AAE N III and IV 5 3 10-11-12 Art II Should have a “C” or 
better in Art II 
Ani riene Aua V and VI 5 3 11-12 Art IV (Teacher approval re- 
quired) 
WANE RE VII and VIII 5 3 12 Art VI (Teacher approval re- 
quired) 
Business Education 
Bookkeeping .. I-II 5 5 10-11 
Business Law .. 5 5 11-12 
Jr. Business... I-I 5 5 9-10 Recommended in grade 
g for all students plan- 
ning to major in Busi- 
ness Education. 
pie eae PAN I Eoy uf 5 12 Type II É 6 
AAST j 5 5 10A-12 Type II “C” average in English 
Shorthand .... I-IV 5 5 12 Short- “c” in Shorthand II 
T by hand II strongly recommended. 
transcription .. LII 5 3 12 Type II Must accompany Short- 
hand III-IV 
Fa Recommended for all 
YMG ee  Tand T 5 3 10-11-12 college preparatory stu- 
dents 
Typingie cae s SFV: if 3 11-13 Type II 
English ....... I-II 5 5 oe 
Be HIV BONT (10) English I1 
ce WME 58 (11) English IV 
English VIL g'ish TV ; Jish 
5 5 12 Eng. V or “c” average in Englis 
T Journ. I III-VI f 
English ....... VIII 5 5 12 English VII or “C” average in English 
Journ. II or II-VI 
Creative Writ- 
. ing 
English; ANA TUR 5 5 cc English II (Approval of parent 


and counselor) 


* Required subjects in par 
eni ; 3 ` 
j p theses, > Regulations in parentheses. 
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TABLE 29 (continued) 
ee 


PERIODS HOURS ELECTIVE (REGULATIONS) ® 
COURSE NUMBER PER CREDIT OR PREREQUISITES AND 
WEEK (REQUIRED) 4 RECOMMENDATIONS 
English ....... IVR 5 5 10 English III (Approval of parent 
or IIR and counselor) 
English ....... VR 5 5 11 English IV (Approval of parent 
or IVR and counselor) 
English ....... VIR 5 5 11 English V (Approval of parent 
or VR and counselor) 
Contemporary 
English ....... I-II 5 5 12 English VI Non-college 
or VIR 
Journalism .... 5 5 11-12 English IV 
Journalism... Il 5 5 11-12 Journ, I (May substitute for 
English V) 
Journalism ..., mI 5 3 12 Journ. IL 
Creative 
Waiting soss 5 5 12 
Speech ......., land II 5 5 11-12 English IV 
Foreign Languages 
a MEAE L-Il 5 5 9-10-11 Should haye “C” in 
English 
PEE nrs I-IV 5 5 10-11-12 French II 
French ļ.., V-VI 5 5 11-12 French IV “C” or better in French 
IV 
Germani vossa I-II 5 5 10-11-12 Should have “C” aver- 
age in English 
German ...,,.. II-IV 5 5 11-12 German II 
Latin 5 5 9-10-11 Should have “C” aver- 
age in English 
5 5 10-11-12 Latin II 
5 5 11-12 Latin IV Should have “C” or 


better in Latin IV 
Latin IV Should have “C” or 


12 
2 : better in Latin IV 
5 5 10-11 Should have “C” aver- 
age in English 
5 5 11-12 Spanish II 
Homemaking 3 
Clothing a GG I-II 3 g-10-11 Not recommended for 
5 ith grade 
Clothin, Clothing II 
Boren. III a 11-12 8 
Foods |... a i i 9-10-11 Not recommended for 
ij 7 ith grade 
Homemaking h LII 7 5 11-12 Strongly recommend 
Foods and/or Clothing 
first 
Homemaking .. TiTand 10 gS itag 


a s ‘ K 5 
Required subjects in parentheses. » Regulations in parentheses, 
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TABLE 29 (continued) 
High School Program of Studies in a Large Suburban Community 


PERIODS HOURS ELECTIVE (REGULATIONS) ? 
COURSE NUMBER PER CREDIT OR PREREQUISITES AND 
WEEK (REQUIRED) “ RECOMMENDATIONS 


Industrial Arts 


Automotives ... I-II 5 8 10-11-12 

Drafting ...... Lil 5 3 9-10-11 Basic Industrial Arts 
Course 

Drafting (Mech) III-IV 5/ 5 10-11-12 Drafting II (Draw I-II) 

Drafting (Arch.) V-VI 1 5 10-11-12 Drafting IL 

Driver Training Arranged 1 Ages 15-18 

Gen. Metals ... 5 3 Q-10-11 (Draw. I must be taken 
before or with) 

Mach. Shop .... I-II i 5 10-11-12 Gen. Metals 

Printing senese I-II 5 3 9-10-11 

Printing .. II and IV hy 5 10-11-12 Printing II 

Welding ... I-II 5 3 10-11-12 Gen. Metals 

Wood Shop . I 5 3 9-10-11 

Wood Shop . H-II 7 5 10-11-12 W. Shop I 

Wood Shop .... IV 7 5 10-11-12 W. Shop III 

Mathematics 

Algebra ....... I-II 5 5 9-10 Should have a “C” av- 
erage in Arith. 

Algebra ....... III and IV 5 5 11-12 Algebra II Should have “C” aver- 
age in Alg. II 

Ani Chia vaenmesier LIL 5 5 9-10 eel for stu- 


dents who do not plan 

to take Alg, or who 

are below “C” in 8th 
Gemen grade Math. 

OE E 2 Heh Algebra II Should follow Alg. II 
for a g-year math. se 
quence to meet college 
entrance requirement 

Mee oe 3 oe Algebra II For “B” E students 
and for advanced math. 


G 
eometry ...., TIL 5 5 ae Algebra III, 
Ref. Math. ..., ora Geom. II 
Tri 
rigonometry , 5 5 ia Alg. IV, Geom. 
HI 
Band Music 
E i 5 5 g-10-11-12 
Concert B; 
and ., 5 5 g-10-11-12 Previous Instructor's Approval 
Glee Club Training 
Boys’ 
ae . 3 3 iE (Instructor's approva 
rats 5 3 12 (Instructor’s Approva 


a i Pe 
Required subjects in parentheses, > Regulations in parentheses. 
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TABLE 29 (continued) 
Se RS aa l a BIS Wen E IT E ht 


PERIODS HOURS ELECTIVE (REGULATIONS) ? 
COURSE NUMBER PER CREDIT OR PREREQUISITES AND 

WEEK (REQUIRED) * RECOMMENDATIONS 
Glee Club 
ERY assa 5 3 11-12 Should be preceded by 

Gen. mus. I-II 

General Music . I-II 5 3 10-11-12 
Music 
Appreciation .. 2 1 10-11-12 
Ninth Chorus . . 3 3 9 
Music 
Literature... . I-II 5 5 11-12 
Orchestra ..... $ 8 910-11-12 Instructor's Approval 


Physical Education 
Physical Edu- 


cation (Boys)... 2,3 1,1% g-10-11-12 

Physical Edu- 

cation (Girls) . . 2,3 1,1% g-10-11-12 

Social Studies 

GIVES Seige I-II 5 5 (9) Transfer students take 
in 10 if not taken in 
grade g 

American 

Government... 5 5 11-12 (Required unless Civics 
II is taken in grades 9 
or 10) 

Economics ..., 5 5 11-12 Combine with Ameri- 
can Government for 
unit of credit. 

Effective 

DDE yaaan š 5 5 12 

Successful 

living .., 2 í (9) 

Nitoy LII 5 5 (10-11) 

History ce . IAV 5 5 (11-12) History II 

History |... 5 V-VI 5 5 12 History IV 

Science 
App. Science . I-II 5 5 11-12 Non-college 
y 10-11 
A cj 3 11-12 Algebra II Recommend “C” aver- 
age in Math. 
Algebra II, Recommend “C+” av- 

AA I-II vi $ 11-12 { erage in Math. 

Geometry II Recommended for 12th 
grade 

Sten A LI 5 5 9 


a d E s i i eses. 
Required subjects in parentheses. ? Regulations in parentheses, 


Source: T i igh School (G Point 
ich -Lhe Poi — ts of the Grosse Pointe High School (Grosse Pointe, 
ich; The see rend took ee eral Jerry J. Gerich, has advised the authors 
t Russian would be added to the foreign language offering in 1959-1960. 


aa EEE 
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courtesies of group discussion, and being the poor leaders they were 
allowed to be in high school. The significant fact to be emphasized and 
never forgotten by teachers is that the interpersonal relationships of the 
classroom comprise an all-important aspect of the curriculum. 

We fully recognize the difficulty of separating the “what” and “how” 
of classroom activity. For purposes of analysis of the high school cur- 
riculum, however, we believe it desirable to consider the program of 
studies (the “what’) and classroom organization and procedure (the 
“how”) as different aspects of the curriculum, For one reason, the pro- 
gram of studies is a definite program of a school as a whole, whereas 
classroom organization and procedure vary from one teacher to the next 
even in the same school. 


EXTRACLASS EXPERIENCES 


The concept of the curriculum as the total program of the school 
really makes incorrect the use of the term “extracurricular activities” 
in connection with activities provided by the school. Thus, all the clubs, 
athletics, social affairs, student publications, and other noncredit activi- 
ties characteristic of the modern high school are as much a part of the 
school curriculum as are the required and elective classes in English, 
mathematics, and other subjects. Although many of the activities once 
offered purely on a voluntary, noncredit, afterschool basis have become 
credit courses included in the program of studies, secondary schools in 
general still provide a wide variety of activities which are not so included. 


COMMUNITY EXPERIENCES 


Many of the learning experiences adolescents have away from it are 
not influenced by the school. Important as the experiences such as those 
shown in our ninth-grade pupil’s week may be, we are not considering 
them here except as they are influenced by the school. It should be noted, 
however, that adolescents’ reading, television viewing, movies, even their 
baby-sitting and other minor work experiences, may be directed in part 
by the school. Many other out-of-school learning experiences which are 
influenced by the school arise from the program of studies or the activity 
program. Thus, homework, field trips, out-of-town athletic events occur 
away from school but are created by school activities. Still other learning 
experiences in the community are organized by the school without any 
particular relationship to the program of studies or in-school activities 
Examples are work-experience projects, community surveys, and com 
munity clean-up campaigns. 
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GUIDANCE AND OTHER SPECIAL SERVICES 


A major difference between the modern American high school and 
its predecessor institutions is found in the extensive services now offered 
to individual pupils. These services generally include guidance along 
educational, vocational, and personal lines. In many larger high schools 
there are also such services as social case work, health, continuation 
classes, educational opportunities for handicapped students, and job 
placement. 


Programs of Studies 


Because graduation and college entrance requirements commonly 
are for four years, grades 9 through 12, this section will be particularly 
concerned with the program of studies in these grades. 

Although a relatively small number of high schools offer core 
courses (see Chapter 12) in lieu of, or as combinations of, certain of the 
traditional subjects, usually English and the social studies, the program 
of studies is typically a list of subjects. Many new titles have been intro- 
duced, and what was once an activity may now be a subject, but once 
a course title, however different from traditional ones, is given and the 
class scheduled as a credit offering, a subject is considered as having 
been added to the program of studies. The many titles which are thus 
possible are indicated by the most recent United States Office of Educa- 
tion survey of high school offerings, showing a list of 274 specific subject 
titles as classified from the reports by the high schools included. This 
number reported in the last survey made, that of 1948-1949, compares 
with 206 subjects reported in the preceding survey for 1933-1934. Of the 
274 subjects, 194 were offered in fifteen or more states and 8o in less than 
fifteen states; these figures compare with 111 and 95, respectively, in the 
1933-1934 survey.1 We may better understand the possibilities of the 
Program of studies by examining the findings of this survey in more 
detail as well as those of more recent state surveys. It may also be help- 
ful to study typical graduation requirements, recommended programs 
of studies for various purposes, and some sample programs taken by in- 
dividual pupils in their entire period of secondary education. 


BROAD SUBJECT FIELDS 


The United States Office of Education survey of 1948-1949 enroll- 


Ments listed 118 specifically named courses under thirteen broad sub- 
SENS Rowe. à p A 
U.S. Office of Education, “Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects, 
948-49,” Chap. 5 in Biennial Survey of Education, 1948-50 (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
‘ment Printing Office, 1951), PP- 2-4 
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ject fields and also provided for the writing in of additional course titles, 
Although the write-ins were consolidated as much as possible, they still 
accounted for the addition of 156 course titles to make the total of 274 
course titles available in grades 7 through 12 of the secondary schools 
reporting. The broad subject fields included in the survey are as follows: 

English 

Social studies 

Science 

Mathematics 

Foreign languages 

Industrial arts—nonvocational 

Trade and industrial education—vocational 

Business education 

Home economics 

Agriculture 

Health, safety, and physical education 

Music 

Att 2 


In general, the program of studies of American secondary schools 
include courses in these fields. Junior high schools rarely offer work in 
vocational trade and industrial education, and many offer little or noth- 
ing in business education and foreign languages, Urban schools rarely 
offer courses in agriculture, and the offerings of small rural schools may 
be largely restricted to the more academic areas. The program of studies 
shown in Table 29 is from an economically favored suburban com- 
munity. Since college preparation is a dominant purpose here, the 
academic subjects are emphasized; however, there is a substantial offer- 
ing in business education, homemaking, and industrial arts. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


The relation of graduation requirements to the program of studies 
may be indicated by citing these requirements in grades 10-12 of the 
senior high school (Grosse Pointe, Michigan) from which the illustrative 
program of studies was reproduced in Table 29: 

I. ATTENDANCE AND CREDIT 
All candidates for graduation must have been in attendance in this school 


for at least one year and must have completed a minimum of 124 hours (12-4 
units) of work, 


eee 
*Ibid., pp. 109-118, These pages list under these headings the 274 course titles 


n i i i 5 
(and also many groups of subordinated titles, different in wording but interpreted ; 
mean the same course as that under which listed) 
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I, SPECIFIC COURSE REQUIREMENTS 
All candidates for graduation must have credit in the following courses: 
English, 20 hours (English III, IV, V, VI—two years’ work). 

American government,* 5 hours (twelfth grade) unless the student has had 
Civics I and II (ten hours in ninth grade). 

World history, 10 hours (tenth or eleventh grade). 

American history, 10 hours (eleventh or twelfth grade). 

Science, 10 hours (tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grade—including biology, physics, 
chemistry, and consumer science). 

Physical education, 4 hours; boys must take physical education each semester 
grades 10, 11, 12—girls each semester grades 10 and 11. 

Fine or practical arts, 5 hours (for students who have not had it in ninth 
grade). 

A certain degree of functional competence in mathematics. 

II. CONTINUITY OF STUDY 
The credits offered for graduation must be so grouped as to show one three- 
year sequence and three two-year sequences. A three-year sequence is com- 
pleted by three years’ work in the same department, or completion of courses 
equivalent to three years of work. 

IV. RECOGNITION AT GRADUATION 


Graduation with honors: A diploma stating on its face that the student’s 
scholastic record warrants “honors” recognition is issued to all students having 
an average of B or better for the three years’ work. 

Graduation with diploma: A diploma will be issued to all other students who 

have completed the requirements for graduation. 

* Following American government, Economics (1 semester) should be taken to 
‘omplete the unit. 

The standard accounting system for high school graduation and 
college entrance has been the “Carnegie unit” as developed under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
to provide some uniformity in the accounting of high school studies. 
However, equivalent systems such as the “hours” referred to in the 
Grosse Pointe requirements are also utilized and may permit needed 
flexibility, A unit is the credit for a course that meets five periods (each 
usually about 50 to 55 minutes) weekly throughout the academic year. 
Graduation requirements usually stipulate that sixteen units, grades 9 
through 12, or twelve units, grades 10 through 12, must be satisfactorily 
Completed. Health and physical education is sometimes also given unit 
Cedit; in this case the total number of required units is generally in- 
Sime an 

*The Pointer—Handbook for Students of the Grosse Pointe High School (Grosse 


cay Mich.: The Schools, 1957), p- 75. Reprinted by permission of Principal J. J 
ich, 
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creased so that health and physical education is in effect an additional 
requirement. 

Despite the existence of at least the 274 different courses in the high 
schools of America and of long lists of courses for single schools as 
shown in Table 29, there is a rather consistent specification of about 
half the total number of units required for graduation. The states vary 
considerably in requirements; in 1955, from one-half unit specified in 
one state to eleven units in another. But the predominant ideas of what 
should be studied in high school as reflected in college entrance require- 
ments, accrediting standards, board of education regulations, and edu- 
cators’ practices, especially in counseling pupils, result in considerable 
uniformity in requirements, as we shall see in examining particular 
programs of studies. 

A survey of state graduation requirements showed the typical re- 
quirements in 1955 to be as follows: English, three or four units; social 
studies, one, two, or three; science, one, and mathematics, one, or none 
of either subject; and one to four years of instruction in health and 
physical education which might or might not be allowed unit credit. A 
follow-up survey in 1957 indicated that at this time the typical state was 
more likely to require one unit of mathematics and one unit of science. 

The fact that a high school requires only about half of a student's 
program in specific subjects does not mean that he is wholly free to 
choose his other half from the program of studies offered by the school. 
In the schools which offer extensive electives, pupils are asked to choose 
programs or “curricula” in which there are specific courses required or 
strongly recommended in addition to the minimum requirements for all 
students. Counseling services are generally available in these schools to 
help pupils make their choices, Thus, comprehensive high schools may 
list alternate programs of studies described as “college preparatory,” 
“commercial,” “general,” “vocational,” “diversified occupations,” and 

homemaking,” for example. 

„To substantiate our conclusions regarding the dominance of certain 
subjects in general, attention is called to Tables go and 31. Table 3° 
presents the program of studies of a high school of several hundred stu- 
dents in a community of approximately 5,000 population, a program 
hat we consider somewhat typical of the thousands of such communities 
in the United States. 
err rrr 
le High sto ean Bi ose Techn” Chap. in Wit Sl 
riculum Development; Washington ee ef the Association for age 6) p 7h 

5 See Grace S. Wright, High School ea, See motion by State 
Departments of Education (U.S. Office of a ion Bag usements Bs p ed January 

‘ation, Circular No. 455, revised, 


1958; Washington, D.C.: US. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1958) 
P. l. 
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TABLE 30 
High School Program of Studies in a Typical Gommunity of About 5,000 


FRESHMAN SOPHOMORE 
English I ¢ English II e 
Arithmetic Algebra II 
Algebra I Health © 
General science Agriculture II 
Agriculture I Home economics II 
Home economics I Latin II (even years) 
Physical education (% unit) @ Shop II 
Band (no credit) Physical education (4 unit) @ 
Shop I Band (no credit) 
Civics Biology 
Latin I (odd years) World geography (odd years) 


World history (even years) 


JUNIOR SENIOR 

English III @ English IV ¢ 

Algebra IT Plane geometry 

Plane geometry (1 yr. of Alg. Office practice 
required) Agriculture IV 

Typing I Home economics IV 

Agriculture III Physics (odd years) 

Physics (Alg. IT required) Physical education (14 unit) 4 
(odd years) Band (credit optional) 

Home economics II American history 4 

Physical education (14 unit) a Chemistry (even years) 


Shorthand (odd years) 
Bookkeeping (odd years) 
Solid geometry & trigonometry 


Band (credit optional) 
Shorthand (even years) 
or 
Bookkeeping (odd years) 
Chemistry (even years) 
Economics (on demand) 


“Required subjects. 
One unit in mathematics required. 
Band for credit II & IV only. 
ae Subjects allowed only if student made ie 
us year. Exceptions are made for members of the senior class. 
Physical education required for all students unless excused by doctor, y : 
Students who plan to go to college are advised not to overload on vocational units. 


he Supplied by W. O. Warren Superintendent, McKenzie (Tennessee) City Schools, 
958. yY i 


m ee ee 


honor roll in majority of subjects in 
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TABLE 31 
Program of Studies in a Small High School 
PERIODS 
GRADE WEEKS PER WEEK 
English 
Seventh 7 36 5 
Eighth 8 36 5 
1 9 36 5 
2 10 36 5 
3 11 36 5 
4 12 36 5 
Social Studies 
Seventh i 36 5 
Eighth 8 36 5 
World geography a 9 18 5 
World history 10 36 5 
American history 11 36 5 
American government 12 18 5 
Modern problems 4 12 18 5 
Mathematics 
Seventh i) 36 5 
Eighth 8 36 5 
General mathematics 9 36 5 
Geometry a 11&12 36 5 
Algebra 11& 12 36 5 
Science 
Seventh 4 36 5 
Eighth 8 36 5 
General science 9 36 5 
Biology 10 36 5 
Chemistry a 11&12 36 5 
Physics 11 &12 36 5 
Business Education 
Typing 10 36 5 
Bookkeeping a 11k 12 36 5 
Office practice a 11&12 36 5 
General business 9 18 3 
Consumer economicsa 11 & 12 18 5 
Shorthand a 11&&12 36 5 
Business law 11 &ı2 18 5 
Homemaking 
Home economics 9 9 36 2 
Home economics 1 11&12 36 5 
Home economics 9 11& 12 36 5 
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TABLE 31 (continued) 
————— M 


PERIODS 
GRADE WEEKS PER WEEK 

Industrial Arts 

Industrial arts 9 9 36 2 

Industrial arts 1 11&12 36 

Industrial arts 2 11&12 36 5 
Music 

Band all 36 5 (no credit) 

Vocal music g-12 36 5 (%2 credit) 
Driver Education 

Driver education g&10 18 3 
Student council g-12 36 no credit 
School paper 9-12 36 no credit 
Annual staff 9-12 36 no credit 


"Offered alternate years. 


Source: This 1957-1958 program of studies for the Axtell (Nebraska) High School 
is on file in the Department of Secondary Education, Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska, 


— ee 


Table 31 presents the program of studies in 1957-1958 in a small 
Nebraska high school (enrollment about 75) that is making a determined 
effort to provide a full program of studies despite its small size. Al- 
though these smaller schools (Tables 30 and g1) necessarily offer less 
choice of courses than do large metropolitan ones, it is interesting that 
their students may still have opportunities in such areas as business edu- 
Cation, driver education, industrial arts, music, and others. 


NATIONAL ENROLLMENT TRENDS 


Some of the history of secondary education in this country is docu- 
Mented in part by Table 32. These data, taken from the United States 
Office of Education’s 1948-1949 survey, show the changes in popularity 
or requirements, as evidenced by percentage of pupils enrolled, of various 
Major subjects. Each percentage is that of the total number of pupils in 
Brades g through 12 who were enrolled in the subject concerned at the 
time of the survey. Thus 92.9 per cent of all pupils, grades g through 
12, in 1948-1949 were enrolled in some English class. ; i 

These enrollment data show the increasing requirement in this 
Century of courses in English; the establishment of American history as 
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TABLE 32 


Percentage of Pupils Enrolled in Certain Subjects in the Last Four Years 
of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1889-1890 to 1048-1049 


SUBJECT 1890 1900 1910 1915 1922 1928 1934 1949 
English — 385 571 58-4 76.7 93-14 90.5 929 
U.S. histor [15-3 17:9 17.3 
English A } Ario 33:2 M55 A. 50:5 le 9 0.9 ra 22.8 
World history — — — — — 6i 11.9: (26.8 
Civil government f 6.6 6.0 84 
Gani government } a bon ay 19-3 | 13.4 10.4 r 
Problems of democracy — — — — — 1.0 GB 
Economics — — — — 4-8 5-1 49 47 
Sociology = — á — á — 2.4 2.7 «868.5 2 Be 
General science = —F— — 183 14.5 14.8 (208 
Biology = — Ti 6p 8.8 13.6 14.6 184 
Botany — — 15.8 9.1 3.8 1.6 0.9 0.1 
Physiology — 274 15.3 95 Bel a4 18 10 
Zoology = — 6.9 9.2 her 0.8 0.6 0.1 
Chemistry o a 86:9 7.4 7.4 yi 7878 
Physics 228 19.0 14.6 14.2 8.9 6.8 63 54 
Algebra 45-4 56.3 56.9 48.8 40.2 35-2 304 268 
General mathematics = = as eR 12.4 7-9 J4 284 
Geometry 21.3 27.4 30.9 26.5 22.7 19.8 i721 128 
Trigonometry = 1.9 1.9 ig 1-5 1.3 1.3) 8.0 
Spanish Seo es! ig g4 62 82 
Latin 347 50.6 49.0 37.3 24.5 22.0 160 78 
French 538 48 99 88 15.5 14.0 109 47 
Gorman 105 143 23-7 244 06 18 24 08 
Industrial subjects eh ate 19.4 igg 210 26.6 / 
Bookkeeping = 34 126 104 99 84 
Typewriting Ses = =) 9d 15-2 16.7 22) 
Shorthand =A pare ts Sg 8.7 9.0 78 
Home economics —- — 38 12.9 14.3 16.5 16-7 242 
Agriculture ee ie 7.2 Ka 3-7 36 67 
Paaa education 220 E E 57 150 50-7 iad) 
ie Mar 205 | 25:3 «260: 255 ae 

SUR 229° 14.7 dy 8-7) 199 
“Includes enrollment in r iti iter: 
? Includes ancient Be, dee tga and moder history. 
ae are a US. History (advanced) only, grades 10-12. 
eCom are for American government or advanced civics only, grades 10-12 
, omparable data for 1948-1949 not available. ; 
Enrollment in grades 9-12 q in the 


estimated on the basis of the percentage enrolle 
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Physical Education Is Now Included in the Curriculum. Once only an 
Unsupervised recess activity, physical education has become a significant, re- 
Wired part of the high school program of studies. (Courtesy of the Southwest 
Miami High School, Miami, Florida.) 


à separate course (from English history); the substitution of general sci- 
ence and biology for the separate natural sciences; the decline in per- 
ntage (but not the number) of pupils enrolled in certain traditional 
subjects; the decline of Latin as the language; and the introduction and 
Popularization of the prevocational subjects (industrial subjects, business 


subject in regular (4-year) and senior high schools together, applied to the total number 
X Pupils enrolled in grades g-12 in all types of public secondary day schools. This 
“timation was necessary because the data did not fully identify enrollment by grade. 
ide Adapted from U.S. Office of Education, “Offerings and Enrollments in High 
‘ied Subjects, 1948-49,” Chap. 5 in Biennial Survey of Education, 1948-50 (Washing- 
i DC: Government Printing Office, 1951), Table 7, pp- 107-108. The original table 
au this note of general explanation: “When necessary, the subjects reported in previous 
meys Were either recombined, separately listed, or eliminated (with corresponding 
ee in the number and percentage enrolled) in a manner Ea pile as oy eae 
ie ility as Possible with the data of the current (1948-49) survey.” We have also 
Certain footnotes that apply to the data included in our table. 
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subjects, home economics, and agriculture). Also reflected by the data is 
the establishment of physical education and music as credit courses. We 
heartily recommend study of all these data in the light of earlier chap- 
ters on the development of secondary education in the United States. 
It may help in interpreting the tabular data here to note certain of the 
trends commented upon by the authors of the national survey in 1948- 
1949; 

. . . For the most part, the changes are in the direction of more functional edu- 
cation. They represent efforts to meet life needs of increasingly diverse bodies 
of pupils. This is not to suggest that high-school pupils were a homogeneous 
group in 1934. The democratization of the high school began long before that, 
and the changes reported here are largely continuations of trends which were 
apparent in 1934... . 

In many instances enrollments in general courses have expanded while 
enrollments in more specialized courses have declined. Enrollments in biology 
have grown greatly at the expense of those in zoology and botany. General 
science has expanded at the expense of other more specific subjects of science. 
General mathematics has grown at the expense of algebra and geometry. . . « 

In 1949 it was reported for the first time that more high-school pupils were 
studying Spanish than Latin. Spanish is the only one of the commonly taught 
languages which gained appreciably during the years 1934—49. Probably this re- 
flects relaxed college-entrance requirements, a concern for activities which seem 
likely to be of practical use, and the Nation’s Good Neighbor Policy. 

While the actual enrollments in the historical table are not comparable, 
in a number of subjects it was possible to make defensible estimates of actual 
as well as percentage enrollments in all the national investigations carried on 
since 1915. Percentage enrollments in algebra, geometry, physics, and Latin 
have shown progressive decreases in all investigations since 191%. However, from 
1915 through 1934 the actual enrollments in these subjects were increasing while 
the percentages were decreasing. During those years enrollment gains in new 
subjects often obscured the fact that as many youth as ever before were enrolled 
in a traditional subject.6 


FURTHER DATA REGARDING MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Unfortunately, the 1948-1949 survey is the most recent national one 
of enrollments in all subjects. However, the Office of Education has made 
more recent surveys of offerings and enrollments in science and mathe- 
maos in response to the widespread concern over the shortage of ae 
entists and engineers and the related criticism of high schools for their 
alleged failure to teach enough science and mathematics. ‘The survey of 


ave quoted 


S. Office of Education, o cit. i i ‘ e 
’ ` ” 5 é S S ) W i 
e p Pp. 26-29 (Italic: supp ied.) The ntire 


only a few excerpts regarding some of the trends noted in the report. 
document may well be studied by readers 
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1954 enrollments clarified considerably the situation with respect to these 
subjects, and in the following paragraph answered directly some of the 
criticisms: 


This study reveals that some public statements on high-school science and 


mathematics enrollments are erroneous. For example, it has been said that 50 
per cent of the public high schools offer neither physics nor chemistry. The fact 
is, however, that in 1954 the actual percentage was only about 23. It has also 
been stated that only 1 out of 22 high-school students take physics, whereas 
actually the ratio is closer to 1 out of 5. The number of pupils in chemistry has 
not declined go per cent during the past 60 years—it has increased more than 


twentyfold. Two-thirds of the high-school pupils take algebra, instead of one- 
fourth,? 


The survey of enrollments in the fall of 1956 led to the following 
conclusion: 


For several years, the percentage of pupils enrolled in certain science and 
mathematics courses declined. The present study shows that between 1954 and 
1956, both percentage and numbers increased. During 1956-57 more pupils en- 
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Figure 8. Mathematics and Science Enrollments Have Increased. (From 
Kenneth £, Brown and Ellsworth S. Obourn, Offerings and Enrollments in Sci- 
ence and Mathematics in Public High Schools; U.S. Office of Education, Pamphlet 


0, pa 
120, 1957, cover.) 
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rolled in high school science and mathematics than during any previous year 
in the history of our Nation.§ 


The data regarding certain science and mathematics enrollments in 
1956 (and 1954) were summarized in the following statements: 


1. Enrollment in biology equaled 75.5 per cent of the number of pupils in the 

_ loth grade; in 1954 the figure was 72.6 per cent. 

2. Enrollment in chemistry equaled 34.6 per cent of the number of pupils in 
the 11th grade; in 1954 the figure was 31.9 per cent. 

3; Enrollment in physics equaled 24.3 per cent of the number of pupils in the 
igth grade; in 1954 the figure was 23.5 per cent. 

4. Enrollment in plane geometry equaled 41.6 per cent of the number of pupils 
in the 1oth grade; in 1954 the figure was 37.4 per cent. 

5. Enrollment in intermediate algebra equaled 32.2 per cent of the number of 
pupils in the 11th grade; in 1954 the figure was 28.5 per cent.® 


Such interpretations of the enrollments help us realize that the per- 
centages of total enrollments as cited in Table 31 can be quite misleading. 
The fact that an enrollment in a particular subject (biology, for example) 
is 25 per cent of the total enrollment does not mean that only one fourth 
of the pupils ever take this subject. It means that only a fourth are taking 
the subject during the year of the survey. In all probability the other three 
fourths will take such a subject another year, or have already taken it. 
That is, if the enrollments by grades were equal, a 50 per cent enrollment 
in a subject field (for example, science) would probably mean that all 
students in the four grades would at one time or another take two years 
in this field. These interpretations also point up the fact that subjects 
which are not offered at all are usually in the schools of least enrollment. 


RECENT STATE SURVEYS 


Somewhat further insight into the current status of the program o 
studies is given by studies of enrollments in certain widely separated 
states: California, Connecticut, and Nebraska. Some fairly comparable 
data from these studies are summarized in Table 33. Examination of 
these data and some comparison with the national figures in Table 3? 
suggest two major observations: ‘ 


1. The concentration of enrollments reported for the nation in 
1948-1949 seems to be little different from that in more recent surveys 
of these three states. That is, these more recent data tend to confirm the 
general significance of the 1948-1949 national survey. English is taken by 


P iente 
“Kenneth E. Brown and Ellsworth S. Obourn, Offerings and Enrollments ™ Scient 


and Mathematics in Public High Schools (US. Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 130; 


Washington, D.C.: Government Printi 
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TABLE 33 


Perceniage of All Pupils Enrolled in Classes, by Subject Fields, 
in California, Connecticut, and Nebraska 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL PUPILS ENROLLED 


SUBJECT FIELD IN CLASSES OF SUBJECT FIELD 
CALIFORNIA © CONNECTICUT NEBRASKA 
1951=5* 1955-56 1955-55 
English ? 100.45 101.19 105.6 
Social studies 94-65, 81.89 82.4 
Mathematics 62.90 61.58 553 
Science 44-76 53-17 51.9 
Business 38.75 68.91 547 
Industrial arts ¢ 38.19 24.69 21.7 
Music 29.92 26.59 65.5 
Homemaking 26.58 21.39 19.8 
Foreign languages 21.54 41.11 10.1 
Art 21.38 17.93 5.0 
Vocational agriculture 0.54 0.09 91 
Trades and industries ¢ 0.21 s $ 


The data for caua junior high school enrollments, and therefore 
grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools; the data for Connecticut and Nebraska are for 
grades 9-12 only. 


"Including debate, dramatics, speech, and journalism. s : 
° The data for Connecticut and Nebraska are not reported separately for industrial 


arts and trades and industries. 
Sources: California: Frank B. Lindsay, “Enrollments and Patterns of Course Offerings 
California High Schools,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 


Principals (No. 206), 38:7 (December, 1954). 
Connecticut: Victor F, Pitkin, “A Status Study of Public Secondary Education in Con- 
necticut” (Hartford: State Department of Education, June, 1956), p. 37- Mimeographed. 


Nebraska; J. Galen Saylor, Course Offerings, Subject Enrollments, Size, and Current 
Expenditures for Nebraska High Schools (University of Nebraska, Publication No, 195, 
Contribution to Education No. 33; Lincoln: The University, 1957), PP: tors 


eee 


everybody, in effect: in order, the most popular subjects thereafter are 
social studies, mathematics, and science. The sum of percentages en- 
tolled in the various subjects in mathematics in 1948-1949 was 54.7 per 
cent, which was slightly exceeded by the total mathematics enrollments 
N each of these three states in the later year reported. Similarly, the 
Mtional total in science wos 53-4 in 1948-1949, which is very slightly 
more than the 1955-1956 totals in Connecticut and Nebraska. The Cali- 
hia data are hardly comparable in these fields, since the inclusion of 
trades 7 and g in the California survey probably results in increasing the 
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percentage enrolled in mathematics (taken by all 7th- and 8th-graders) 
and decreasing that in science (not uniformly given in graces 7 and 8). 
The broad fields are the same in these three states and the enrollment 
percentages of these fields correspond in most instances (especially when 
the inclusion of grades 7 and 8 in the California data is noted). 

g. The enrollment in business subjects and foreign languages in 
grades 8 through 12 in Connecticut and Nebraska and in art and voca- 
tional agriculture in the three states suggests that some curriculum ad- 
justments are made to local conditions. The classical tradition and the 
coastal location of the New England states are undoubtedly factors 
which hold up enrollments in languages in Connecticut as compared with 
Nebraska (again the 7th- and 8th-grade enrollments affect the California 
figure). The large number of small high schools and consequent re- 
stricted curriculum offerings in Nebraska explain the lower foreign 
language and art enrollments there. Although one would expect to find 
even more enrollment 1° in vocational agriculture in a state so dependent 
on farming, the 9.08 per cent in Nebraska is many times that in Cali- 
fornia and Connecticut and greater than the 1949 figure of 6.7 per cent 
for the nation. 


THE PUPIL’S PROGRAM OF STUDIES IN GRADES 0-12 


What do all these data add up to? They show, we conclude, that high 
school pupils throughout the United States are taking very similar lists 
of subjects in grades g-12. We shall examine in somewhat more detail 
the actual nature of these courses in Chapters 11 (general education) and 
1 (specialized education). For our present purposes we may conclude 
that in grades 9-12, the majority of students take three years of English, 
and most take four; three years of social studies; two years of science; 
two years of mathematics; and two to four years of physical education. In 
addition they may elect some five or six units, not including physical 
education, and even more if their record permits them to take five “solid” 
subjects a year. In larger schools these electives may be, but do not always 
have to be, in an area of specialization such as agriculture, business: 
homemaking, industrial training, art, music, diversified occupations, O! 
further college preparatory work. In many schools electives may be 
selected from several of these areas. Also, the particular subjects listed 
within the broad fields are much the same, although there may be con 
siderable variation in number and in titles. 

' Confirming our conclusions that all schools provide a somewhat 
uniform, minimum list of subjects is the statement in the California 


-e 


10 ? ti 
a a T noted that the percentage of total enrollment in vocational ag} 
n Nebraska is 11.6 per cent when Omaha and Lincoln are excluded. 
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survey we have cited: that certain courses “are almost always available 
to students, whether the four-year secondary school is under 100 or over 
i500 in enrollment.” ‘This survey cited twenty-three such courses as 
follows: 


English, grade g Biology or life science 
English, grade 10 Chemistry 

English, grade 11 General mathematics 
English, grade 12 Algebra, first year 
Spanish, first year Plane geometry 
Spanish, second year Art or arts and crafts 
United States history Band, first year 


Civic and senior problems Band, second year, or chorus 
; 
(world history, grade 10, or 


Typing, first year 
Typing, second year 


orientation, grade 9) 


Homemaking, first year 


F: Mechanical drawing, first year 
Homemaking, second year a u 


Mechanical drawing, second year, 
or woodshop 11 


To compare further pupils’ programs throughout the country we 
have examined the actual subjects taken by a number of students graduat- 
ing from high schools of quite different size and later entering univer- 
sities. We found the following pattern to be the most usual one for 
graduates of schools in quite different communities: 


English 4 units 

Social studies 3 units 

Mathematics 3 units 

Science 3 units 

Foreign language 2 units 
Electives (usually additional y 
in above fields) 1 or more units 


The fact is that this is the traditional college entrance pattern, perhaps 
a little lighter in foreign languages and heavier in social studies than it 
Was a generation ago. : b À 

It is interesting to compare the situation as it exists with the widely 
awaited recommendations of the study by James B. Conant, former 
Harvard president, of the American high school. In his 1959 report of 
the study, Conant recommended that the requirements for graduation for 
all students should be: “four years of English, three or four years of social 
studies— including two years of history (one of which should be American 
istory) and a senior course in American problems or American govern- 
“re. 


ieee al S E i z A 
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ment—one year of mathematics in the ninth grade (algebra or general 
mathematics), and at least one year of science in the ninth or tenth grade, 
which might well be biology or general physical science.” For the aca- 
demically talented students he would add as a minimum two years of 
mathematics, two years of science, and four years of one foreign language.!2 
Thus the most significant difference between usual practice and the 
Conant recommendations is in the study of foreign languages. Undoubt- 
edly American high schools must make increased provisions for the study 
of languages. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDIES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Junior high schools vary very widely in organization and program. 
Although the grade-7-through-9 organization is most frequent, the grade- 
7-and-8 and grades-7-through-10 combinations are also found in many 
schools. In these varying organizations one finds a wide range of practice 
in curriculum from a program very similar to the self-contained (nonde- 
partmentalized) classroom of the elementary school to one identical with 
the completely departmentalized program of the senior high school. 

Typically, the pupil enrolled in grades 7 and 8 continues his general 
education through language arts, social studies, mathematics, and health 
and physical education. If he attends a junior high school having the 
necessary facilities, he may also have exploratory courses, frequently 
short term, in such fields as industrial arts (usually boys only), home 
economics (usually girls only), art, music, and dramatics. In grade g he 
probably continues language arts and social studies, and has more free- 
dom as to other subjects than in grades 7 and 8. Usually his electives 
are from mathematics, science, foreign languages, industrial arts, home 
economics, business education or agriculture, and in most schools at 
least one, maybe two, of these fields, especially mathematics and science, 
are required. The data in Table $4, regarding elective subjects in junior 
oe schools, were reported in 1955 by the United States Office of Educa- 

ion. 

In addition to the practices just described, we should note that 
some type of core curriculum or combination of subjects taught by on¢ 
r P frequently oe in the separate junior high school ae 

igh puly in grades 7 and 8. This plan, which seeks to ease the 
marie ae a nondepartmentalized elementary school to the de 
p: alized high school, is described in detail in Chapter 12. 
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° James B. Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, 1959), PP- 47, 57- 
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TABLE 34 
Per Cent of Junior High Schools Permitting Number of Elective Credits 


NONE 1 1 144 2 3 NO REPLY 
Grade 7 61 7 22 1 3 o 6 
Grade 8 37 8 29 4 10 o 12 
Grade 9 8 2 22 5 46 8 9 
Source: Walter H. Gaumnitz and committee, Junior High School Facts—A Graphic 


Analysis (Miscellaneous Bulletin, 1955, No. 21, U.S. Office of Education; Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1955), p. 50- 

These data were taken from a survey of a representative sample of 350 junior 
high schools by John H. Lounsbury in a study at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 


PROGRAMS OF STUDIES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The junior college movement is developing so rapidly in the United 
States, with the great impetus of expanding enrollments in education 
beyond the twelfth grade, that it is very difficult to draw any general 
picture of the programs of studies offered, There are many different types 
of junior colleges—private, public, and community colleges—and con- 
siderable variation in the programs between and within types. Although 
We conceive of the community college, which has sometimes included 
grades 11-14, as a type of secondary school, we must acknowledge that 
the junior college is not popularly considered a secondary school. There- 
fore for present purposes we should simply note that the twelfth-grade 
graduate who continues his education in a junior college may find avail- 
able to him one or more of the following types of programs of studies, 
depending on which college he actually selects: 

Preparation for advanced study. Most junior colleges offer programs 
of studies which parallel the freshman and sophomore years of the stand- 
ard four-year program of the senior college or university. These programs 
are usually planned to include adequate courses to qualify the student 
for Continuing his studies in a professional school of the university. 5 

Vocational education. The chief contribution of the community 
College or institute has been to supply vocational or technical training 
n grades 13 and 14. 
Pe education. ' 

lon, building upon the program o st 


School and paralleling in most instances the : : 
Years of any general or liberal arts college. Thus, courses in English, 


The junior college offers continued general 
udies of the senior high 
offering of the first two 
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Bhs 
social sciences, science, mathematics, languages, and many special-interest 


areas are universally available. 


Similarities and Differences of Secondary School Programs 


One of the distinctive features of American secondary education is 
its lack of uniformity from school to school. There are great similarities, 
perhaps more than we would like in the programs of studies of schools 
in communities having very different characteristics. ‘There are also 
great variations, especially in the range of studies and in their actual 
planning and teaching. This lack of uniformity is not surprising in view 
of the lack of a centralized national system of schools and in view of the 
American belief in local control and initiative. The democratic prin- 
ciples described in Part IT would be expected to influence the development 
of school programs suited to the social and economic settings of their com- 
munities. As communities have become less isolated and the population 
more mobile, it was also to be expected that similarities in community 
institutions would develop. In this section we need to review the factors 
(also see Chapter 5) which tend toward similarities and differences in 
the programs of secondary schools. Our reference here is again to the 
total curriculum, not just the program of studies, which has the marked 
uniformity we have described. It should also be noted that a single factor, 
for example, educational purposes, may operate so as to make for both 
similarities and differences. 


TOWARD SIMILARITIES 


; As we observe secondary school practices, we note that the following 
influences seem to make for similarities in practice: educational purposes 
tradition, control by external agencies, use of curriculum guides and 
textbooks, and interpretation of educational research. These influences 
are described in the following paragraphs. 

Educational purposes. Although various statements (see Chapter 
6) of educational purposes have been developed by professional groups, 
certain fundamental aims have been basic to all. Thus, the purpose of 
preparation for citizenship is probably accepted at least to a degree by 
all persons associated with American secondary schools. Although these 
persons vary in their understanding of the prerequisites and obligations 
of citizenship and correspondingly of the experiences youth need in 
preparation for it, few would question the study of American history 
and government as one essential experience. All secondary schools there 
a provide for this study, usually through one or more required units. 
oe Be ie of Preparation for further study has pia 

n that all secondary school youth should have 
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opportunity to take courses in fields, such as mathematics and foreign 
languages, traditionally considered as essential to college success. Ac- 
cordingly, these courses are “musts” in the usual program of studies. The 
goal of literacy, once regarded primarily as a responsibility for the ele- 
mentary school only, is now interpreted to necessitate required courses 
in English, frequently including speech. Various other purposes such as 
health, vocational training, aesthetic and leisure interests, and preparation 
for family life are also widely accepted as justifying the inclusion of re- 
lated courses in the program of studies. Although the nature of all 
these courses may vary considerably from school to school, we have noted 
hat there is marked similarity in the courses required for graduation in 
all secondary schools. These common ideas of what is essential for the 
secondary school graduate are generally founded on beliefs as to the pur- 
poses of the school and then implemented to an extent by other factors 
0 be described. 

Tradition. The force of tradition operates in several ways to make 
the programs of secondary schools alike. One way is through curriculum 
planning based on studies of present practice in other schools. In schools, 
a in some other social institutions, average, typical, or most common 
practice is frequently considered a sound guide for planning. To provide 
certain courses and activities simply because they are commonly provided 
18 to assume that what has been should continue to be. Past experiences 
of adults concerned with program planning tend to perpetuate tradi- 
tional practices. The planning of the school’s program by the faculty is 
frequently based very largely on faculty members’ past experiences, and 
these experiences, if markedly similar, may merely be re-created for the 
youth concerned. Parents also frequently advise their children to pursue 
the studies they themselves pursued or wish they might have pursued. 
Also, the regulation by external agency, which we next consider, is it- 
self frequently a result of the past experiences of those who make the 
regulation, Hence regulations may be ways of perpetuating past ex- 
Petience, both good and poor, in terms of present and future needs. : 

Furthermore, tradition may be a direct source of uniform practice: 
Many educators and laymen contend that the best guide for educational 
Planning in general is the past. Have you ever been told that what was 
good enough for your fathers is good enough for you è This belief may 
e ey 
some : bate Tradition i ae a t them included 

Subjects, and parents (and their children) wan , 
tp equi, inthe coo program, Hf we could asume constant, 
i8 to ae social one Fa wan 4 2 ise conditions and needs, 
Shi nd the curriculum plan best suite: ren 

Perpetuate it, Social conditions, however, are not constant and un 
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changing, and what is respectable because it is needed may be quite dif- 
ferent in 1960 from what it was in 1860 or may be in 2060. 

The preceding statements are not intended to belittle the importance 
of tradition. We ourselves know that tradition has been of great im- 
portance in the development of American secondary education, and we 
think that American secondary education has made immense achieve- 
ments. Tradition by itself, however, is a completely inadequate basis for 
educational or other types of social planning and we believe it may have 
been relied upon so much as to limit unduly experimentation with 
newer and promising programs of secondary education. 

Control by external agencies. Earlier chapters described the con- 
trols exerted over secondary education by various external agencies. Here 
we may well review very briefly certain ways in which these controls make 
for uniform curriculums. First, the acts of state legislatures and regula- 
tions of boards of education that prescribe subjects to be taught, time 
allotments, and similar specifics obviously cause decided similarities. 
Second, the standards for accreditation set by regional and state ac- 
crediting agencies have tended to make for similarity in class size, length 
of period, school facilities, and many other items that directly affect the 
curriculum. It should be noted that accreditation standards have been 
generally liberalized and made more flexible in recent years, primarily to 
reduce unfortunate instances of uniformity. Third, the admission rē- 
quirements of colleges and universities are typically reflected in second- 
ary schools by the subjects offered, and even required by lack of al- 
ternatives in smaller schools. Fourth, the efforts of various special-interest 
groups to have a great number of subjects taught in schools do influence 
legislation, textbook authors, and curriculum planning, although these 
influences are difficult to isolate and enumerate. 

These various controls, and others not enumerated here, have in- 
troduced many practices that make for efficiency and goodness in the 
program of secondary schools. Without some of these influences there 
would undoubtedly be hopeless confusion as well as greater inequality 
in secondary education, However, it is our belief that teachers, citizens 
and local board of education members need to be continuously alert to 
possible inroads on their freedom to plan and carry out programs 
of secondary education uniquely suited to the youth in their schools and 
communities. Regulations and standards that encourage but do nol 
restrict sound educational planning are of great importance. if 

Curriculum guides and materials. Another source of both similarities 
seu) aan programs is curriculum guides omen 

} : » such as textbooks. In one state the departm 
of education may issue a course of study that prescribes minutely 5H 
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state guide may merely suggest materials and procedures for local faculties 
to utilize in their own curriculum planning. Similarly, in one school a 
particular textbook may be followed from cover to cover, while in another 
the teachers may select for pupils’ study only those portions which are 
appropriate to their progress. Thus, the major source of uniformity or 
local initiative in regard to curriculum materials lies in the faculties 
themselves. Tcachers who wish to experiment with promising practices 
can generally clo so regardless of course of study or textbook, although 
they may experiment more advisedly and freely if they have help from 
curriculum guides and some freedom in the choice of textbooks and other 
materials. 

School organization. The administrative structure of secondary 
schools is considered in detail in Part Six. Here we should note in sum- 
mary fashion the various influences of school organization toward uniform 
curriculums. First of all, the organization of schools by grades sets a pat- 
tern of some similarity in all schools. However, there is still wide varia- 
tion in the grades included in different secondary schools, and these 
Variations result in curriculum differences noted below. Second, the 
general practice of departmental organization in secondary schools tends 
toward uniformity in the subject pattern of the curriculum. In most 
secondary schools employing several teachers in each of the same broad 
fields, these teachers usually constitute a department and one of them is 
designated as department head (see Chapter 19). Although this pattern 
makes for efficiency and good planning, it may also tend toward perpetua- 
tion of the status quo in curriculum organization and toward imitation 
of the teaching practices of the same department in other schools. Third, 
Many problems of school organization are perhaps too frequently solved 
Not by reference to the unique characteristics of a particular student body, 
faculty, and community, but by reference to prevailing practice in other 
schools, Again, then, uniformity by imitation results. 

_ Educational research and experimentation. Although the greater 
influence of research and experimentation has been toward desirable 
common practice, there are here also some undesirable tendencies toward 
‘niformity, Thus, a particular research conclusion may be accepted as 
valid for a school population to which it does not apply. Or ADIN ae 
i eiei a oe 
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TOWARD DIFFERENCES 


The following major factors seem to foster differences in the pro- 
grams of secondary schools: educational purposes, wealth, size, the com- 
munity setting, educational experimentation, and school leadership. 
The effects of these factors in making secondary schools unlike are re- 
viewed in the following paragraphs. 

Educational purposes. Although many educational purposes are 
similarly interpreted so universally as to make for the uniformity we have 
noted, there are also instances of purposes leading to marked differences 
in the curriculum. For example, the purpose of development of the in- 
dividual to his fullest potential leads to a great variety of provisions 
for individual differences. The extensive offerings of elective courses, the 
large number of school activities, and the varied programs of studies 
leading to different fields of specialization are characteristic provisions 
in larger high schools. The significant point for present purposes is that 
the electives, the school activities, and the fields of specialization fre- 
quently differ from school to school. We should also note that a minority, 
but still a substantial number, of secondary schools are organized to 
serve one major purpose only. Thus many private schools and some few 
public schools exist as “preparatory schools,” making no effort to provide 
terminal courses but, instead, devoting major, almost exclusive, attention 
to college preparation. Many large public school systems have also es- 
tablished vocational or trade schools whose primary purpose is job train- 
ing. Similarly, military academies, tutorial schools, and certain de- 


‘Technical Education Requires Highly Specialized Facilities. This elec 
Tonic laboratory section shows equipment required iS two students working 
with the instructional demonstrator in the background. (Courtesy of the Miami 
Technical High School, Miami, Florida.) HAG 
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nominational schools give major emphasis to a single educational purpose. 

Even with regard to the purposes more or less universally accepted, 
major differences occur in implementation. Thus in some schools citizen- 
ship education is interpreted as involving only courses in American his- 
tory and other social studies, while in another it is considered to involve 
the entire school organization including student government, clubs, and 
classrooms. One of the striking characteristics of American secondary 
education is the freedom which individual schools generally practice in 
implementing purposes to which all subscribe. Although this character- 
istic means that some schools may achieve purposes better than others, it 
also means that schools are not forced to provide programs ill-suited to 
their students, faculties, and communities. 

Financial support. We have observed that no single factor seems quite 
as closely related to the school’s program as its financial support. Some 
of our secondary schools in wealthy suburban communities may spend 
ten times as much per pupil as other schools in poor communities and 
states. Without adequate financial support, schools simply cannot provide 
the expensive facilities required for many features of a desirable second- 
ary school program. We do not believe that a similar level of support for 
all secondary schools would make for uniform programs, but we do know 
that great disparities in support make for great differences. If all schools 
could afford as expensive programs as the wealthiest now afford, it is our 
own guess that they could also afford sufficiently resourceful leader- 
ship to develop programs uniquely suited to the pupil populations and 
communities involved. 

Size of school. Somewhat related to the factor of financial support is 
school size, In general, the poorest schools, financially, are small rural 
ones. It is in these small, poor schools that the lack of adequate facilities 
lor a varied curriculum makes for a highly limited program, frequently 
lor youth whose entire experience has already been too limited. Even in 
some communities which can and do expend as much per pupil as their 
larger neighbors, the curriculum may be limited because of the prohibi- 
tive per pupil costs of expensive facilities and small teacher loads for 
courses that enroll very few pupils. A real effort is made by many of the 
‘mall high schools, as illustrated by the program of one shown in ‘Table 
31 (pages 999 f), to provide a full program of studies through use of 
alternating courses and correspondence studies, but they simply cannot 
Match the breadth of program of the larger center. 

We should also note that there is curriculum poverty of another 
Sort to be found in the very large high schools. Schools with several 
thousand students enrolled—and we have many of these schools in our 
large cities—can never provide the closeness of pupil-teacher relations, 
the Counseling which comes from intimate acquaintance, the friendliness 
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and informality of smaller schools. Probably the optimum-size school is 
one large enough to have a full program of studies in all major areas, 
and at the same time small enough to escape the “institutionalization” 
of the largest. Unfortunately the United States has hundreds of thousands 
of boys and girls enrolled in schools that are either too small or too large. 

The community setting. In addition to its size and wealth, the com- 
munity has many other characteristics which may make its secondary 
school unlike others. The preponderant racial and religious factors, the 
general level of income and standards of living, the extent of formal edu- 
cation of adults, the chief occupations of the community, the usual 
recreational interests of youth and adults, the attitudes toward family 
life, the participation of citizens in civic affairs—all these and other 
characteristics are usually to be found reflected in the life and program 
of the secondary school. Chapter 14 will describe some of the ways in 
which the secondary school curriculum is related to the community. In 
general, we ourselves believe that the best school programs are indelibly 
stamped by the communities in which they are found. Hence as com- 
munities differ, so do we expect to find good school programs different. 
But, as noted by the previous illustrations, the actual programs of studies 
may be much the same. 

Educational research and experimentation. A comment has already 
been made on the influences, both good and bad, toward uniformity 
exerted by educational research and experimentation. This factor also 
results in at least two types of tendencies toward differences. In the first 
place, the dissemination and implementation of research are very slow 
processes. For example, modern scientific knowledge about the nature 
of individual differences has been available in increasing amounts for 
over thirty years, but we still find being widely followed unrelated 
practices which were in vogue fifty or more years ago. As some schools 
implement research conclusions and others do not, sharp differences 
appear between these schools, In the second place, schools which are them- 
selves carrying on research and experimentation to improve their pro- 
grams inevitably adopt practices which are different from those of schools 
not carrying on such studies, And even among themselves schools which 
experiment find different approaches to the same problem and thus 
develop different programs. 

Educational leadership. Many of the differences among schools ar 
best explained by the quality of educational leadership. Farsighted, 
Boo ee schoolteachers and principals may DEESA 

é programs of secondary education vastly different from t 
directed by persons content to follow tradition and to ignore the pre* 
etd ee ee and community. If the people of a community 
could choose the one factor most likely to assure better schools than 
other communities of similar size and wealth, we are confident that they 
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would ask for the best professional leadership available to staff their 
schools. Such leadership may be counted upon to choose among all the 
influences toward similarities and differences in school programs we have 
discussed, those influences which assure a curriculum suited to the needs 
of their student and community populations. The greatest of all needs 
in secondary education is the need for more able and professionally 
interested young men and women who with open minds and sincere 
desires for youth will make teaching their profession. 


Educational Purposes and the Curriculum of Secondary Schools 


This chapter has noted frequently the existence of two somewhat 
different strands of the program of studies in secondary schools, in fact, 
of the total curriculum. One strand is the common subjects. Nearly all 
students throughout the United States take about the same subjects, 
for at least half their program. There are also many other instances of 
uniformity in the total curriculum offering. This stems from the basic 
purpose of secondary education: to provide a common body of experiences 
related to the common needs of adolescents. This common body of 
experiences we think of as general education. The other strand is com- 
prised of variables in the program of studies and other curriculum aspects. 
About half of the subjects taken by youth are not identical in listing, 
although a majority of the students do follow a pattern of specialization 
which is preparatory to further study. But others specialize in business 
subjects or industrial training or agriculture or some other area. And 
other students do not follow a program that is definitely cut to one 
Pattern but explore various lines of interest, perhaps seeking some 
€ventual choice of a specialized program. These curriculum provisions, 
Which vary somewhat according to the specialized needs, interests, and 
aspirations of youth, we consider as specialized education. Thus the cur- 
riculum of secondary schools is devoted to the two major purposes of 
“condary education: to meet the common needs of our society and 
MS youth, and to meet the specialized needs of youth for their own per- 
Sonal fulfillment. Subsequent chapters will describe in more detail the 
Curriculum provisions for each of these major purposes. 
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Critical Issues in Relating the Curriculum 
and the Needs of Pupils 


The survey in Chapter g of what the high school curriculum 
includes showed a wide range of curriculum practices in American second- 
ary schools. Every major and almost every minor change in the curricu- 
lum has been produced by the belief of one or more persons that the 
new practice would better meet the needs of boys and girls than did the 
old one. Since all the people who influence curriculum change do not 
interpret the needs of youth in the same way, it is inevitable that diver- 
sity in practice occurs. This chapter will analyze some of the agreements 
and disagreements regarding the needs of adolescents, and the resulting 
Ssues that teachers face in relating these needs and the curriculum more 
closely, 


What Ate the Educational Needs of Adolescents? 


Ideally, the curriculum of a secondary school would be planned by 
determining the educational needs of its enrollees and then by arrang- 
mg experiences expected to fulfill these needs. But this is a difficult, time- 
consuming job, and there is so much disagreement and confusion over the 
heeds to be planned for that planning is rarely done so systematically. 
Instead of working through studies of youth needs, members of the usual 
Schoo] faculty, even in a newly organized school, simply adapt to their 
“uation the curriculum pattern of similar schools. Then, as needs for 
NeW experiences and the absence of need for existing experiences are 
discovered, curriculum changes are introduced. That is, a faculty does 
Not go about planning a curriculum in terms of educational needs asa 
amily plans a new house in terms of family housing needs. Curriculum 
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planning is nearly always a remodeling process, and sometimes just a 
maintenance job. 


ISSUES IN DEFINING THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS 


Below are stated some of the major issues which arise in attempts to 
define educational needs for purposes of curriculum planning. 

On what types of needs should the curriculum be based? Several is- 
sues are related to this question. First of all, what is a need? Is it what 
an individual thinks he needs, or what somebody else thinks he needs? 
Is it what he needs, by whomever determined, for the immediate present 
or what he needs at some future time? As we ourselves see it, an educa- 
tional need is a personal or cultural requirement of youth which can 
be met by the school. Thus, a need is individual or cultural in origin, 
but individual and cultural needs accepted for curriculum planning 
purposes must be mutually compatible. These needs must all be ap- 
propriate to the possibilities of the school. For example, youth require 
sleep but the school is not the appropriate place to meet this require- 
ment! Also, they require economic support, but in our culture this is 
primarily a family and not a school responsibility. But preparation for 
one’s own economic support is an educational need toward which the 
secondary school can contribute. 

Who should determine educational needs? We have already shown 
how educational needs have been determined by philosophers, educa- 
tors, legal and extralegal authorities, and others who have sought to 
interpret the personal and cultural needs of youth. But these influences 
may be lost sight of by a faculty struggling with a perplexing curriculum 
problem. Consider, for example, one faculty whose members had given 
considerable study to the boys and girls who dropped out of school 
before graduation. Most of the faculty members had become convinced 
that many of these pupils would have stayed in school longer if a work- 
experience program (perhaps four hours a day in school, four at work) 
had been available to them. Such a program was inaugurated the fol- 
lowing year but very few pupils enrolled in it. Some pupils and their 
parents said they did not need to learn to work in school, even that they 
did not need to work; others said they wanted to get all the schoolwork 
they caus and then go to work full-time. Some businessmen and board 
ka a y marien felt that the school was not in its proper territory 

ponsor work experience. khai 
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should be able to generalize upon the studies of youth needs well enough 
to expect the school to provide some type of prevocational experience. 
Certainly, also, they should be able to study their particular population 
so as to identify individual pupils needing work experience or other 
curriculum adaptations. Further, however, they should consult with such 
pupils and their parents, and with whatever laymen might be involved, 
to secure further insight into the needs of these pupils. And whatever 
changes in the curriculum really affect its general pattern should be 
formally adopted by the official group responsible to the public, the 
board of education. 

Some attempts to relate youth needs and the curriculum have fallen 
short because educators have neglected to give parents, pupils, and lay- 
men a chance to help in the processes of study, planning, and criticism. 
Others have missed the mark because they were instigated by pressure 
groups, were never accepted by teachers, and were made mandatory by 
official bodies. Even the major approaches to relating youth needs and 
the curriculum described later in this chapter have fallen into these 
difficulties in some communities. Thus, subjects and activities are in- 
troduced only to be unsuccessful because proper determination of their 
functions by the people concerned was originally lacking; the core cur- 
riculum has been criticized in some situations because even teachers 
failed to understand it; and school-college relationships are not im- 
proved whenever one group seeks to impose its conceptions of youth 
needs on others. 

How can we differentiate between common and individual needs? 
Some theorists would recognize only the necds actually “felt” by individ- 
ual young persons. If this type of planning is followed to its ultimate 
conclusion, common needs would exist in a particular group only if all 
members “felt” the same need at the same time. Another theory would 
consider as individual only needs that arose from unique characteristics 
of a particular individual; common needs, in this belief, would be pure 
coincidence. Still another point of view would classify as the needs of 
youth all persistent life problems of human beings that are experienced 
or anticipated by all young persons, and consider as individual needs 
the incidence of these problems to particular individuals. 

This last conception seems to provide the most satisfactory basis 
for curriculum planning, although it obviously gives considerable weight 
to the needs of youth that are created by the impact of society on the 
individual. Under this concept the need to make a living would be re- 
garded as a common need of youth, because it is a persistent life problem 
that is experienced or anticipated by almost all young persons. To one 
Person this need may come early and acutely because of lack of family 
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income; to another it may be a vague concern of the future of which the 
student is sufficiently aware to feel some need to choose a vocation, One 
pupil needs to learn typing and shorthand because she plans to go into 
office work immediately after graduation from high school, and another 
wants as much mathematics and science as possible because he expects 
to go to engineering school. These are individual instances of the occur- 
rence of the common need to make a living. 

How can we distinguish between needs for general and specialized 
education? We ourselves do not find any accurate dividing line between 
needs for general education and those for specialized education. The need 
to make a living, for example, can be and usually is met by both general 
and specialized education. The only convenient and defensible dif- 
ferentiation is in the two programs. “General education” is primarily con- 
cerned with the skills and understandings that will best enable all young 
persons to solve common life problems,. A program of general education 
is therefore defined by analysis of persistent life problems and of the 
skills and understandings needed by all young persons to solve these 
problems. Thus, skills of communication are known to be needed by all 
people. Students vary in the extent of their need for and attainment of 
such skills, but there is a common framework for all of experience in 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. “Specialized education,” on 
the other hand, is primarily concerned with the skills and understand- 
ings that will best enable the individual, in the light of his own interests 
and capacities, to solve life problems involving special competencies. 
Thus, some pupils may become interested in journalism as a career and 
plan extended experiences in this field. 

All youth need understanding of work, of various occupations, and 
of specialization itself, and a common framework of general education 
could provide opportunities for all youth to acquire these understand- 
ings. However, the need to make a living also presses nearly every indi- 
vidual, in terms of his interests and capacities, to specialize in some vota 
tion, and his vocational training is specialized education. Therefore, 
any broad common need may be met in part by general education, which 
sets upia framework of skills and understandings for young persons to 
acquire in terms of their individual needs; and in part by specialized 
education, which provides specific training programs for individuals in 
terms of their individual interests and capacities. For this reason, the 
eae eS ewes education may be greatly w 
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education for all youth and the individualized pattern of specialized 
education of many types, each type to serve a relatively small group of 
students with similar interests. 

Can needs be anticipated in curriculum planning? An extreme posi- 
tion in educational philosophy holds that curriculum planning must be 
done “on the spot,” that is, with and by a particular group, since the 
specific needs of individuals vary according to the person, the time, and 
the place. This position really denies the validity of most studies of the 
needs of youth, because these studies show clearly that certain basic 
needs are common to all young persons at all times and in all places. 
We ourselves, however, are as thoroughly in disagreement with the posi- 
tion at the other extreme, namely, that all needs of youth can be met 
by a prescribed program of instruction in certain required subjects. The 
most defensible position is that a general curriculum framework can and 
should be planned around the known common needs, with a high degree 
of flexibility and experimentation possible in the use of this framework. 
Because of differences in environmental conditions and social factors, 
curriculum experiences should vary greatly from locality to locality. 


IDENTIFYING THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS 


Two major procedures are available to the secondary school faculty 
or individual teacher interested in identifying needs as a basis for cur- 
riculum planning. One is to review the available studies and other publi- 
cations dealing with adolescent needs, and the other is to make analyses 
directly of the pupil population concerned, Each procedure will be con- 
sidered below, the discussion being closed with a check list of educa- 
tional needs which we believe secondary school groups might find help- 
fulin their curriculum planning. 


USING ANALYSES OF NEEDS MADE BY OTHERS 


For the reader’s convenience as well as to emphasize the curriculum 


implications of recognized youth needs we are reproducing at this point 
two listings we have found especially helpful. One, an analysis of develop- 
Mental tasks, the needs in personal-social development that an individ- 
ual must satisfy if he is to be secure and happy, was made by Havighurst 


and associates: 


1. Achieving new and more mature relations with age-mates of both sexes 


sa Accepting a masculine or feminine social role 

3: Accepting one’s physique and using the body e 
4: Achieving emotional independence of parents 
5 Achieving assurance of economic independence 


ffectively 
and other adults 
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6. Selecting and preparing for an occupation 

Preparing for marriage and family life o 

. Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic competence 
g. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior , 
10. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to behavior! 


2x 


The other is the list of ten imperative educational needs first stated by 
the Educational Policies Commission in the publication entitled For All 
American Youth, and stated and illustrated by the accompanying figure, 
taken from the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
Planning for American Youth. 


MAKING STUDIES OF PARTICULAR PUPIL POPULATIONS 


A number of procedures are available to the secondary school faculty 
interested in analyzing its pupil population. First, data may be compiled 
regarding whatever items in the pupil and community populations are 
considered as significant, these data being reviewed by the faculty to 
identify implications for the school program. For example, the Evaluative 
Criteria of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards provides 
forms for compiling the following data: 


I. Basic Data Regarding Pupils 
Enrollments and Graduates 
Age-Grade Distribution 

- Mental Ability 

. Stability 

. Withdrawals 

Educational Intentions 
Occupational Intentions 

. Follow-up Data of Graduates 


Il. Basic Data Regarding the Community 
A. Population Data for the School Community 
B. Occupational Status of Adults 
C. Educational Status of Adults 
D. Financial Resources 
E. Rural Pupils 
F. Distribution of Tuition Pupils 


TOmmoOw > 


"See Robert J. Havighurst, Human Development and Education (New York: io 
mans, Green & Company, 1953), Chaps, 9-11, for an analysis of these development@ 
tasks which Havighurst says may arise “from physical maturation, from the pressure 
of cultural processes upon the individual, from the desires, aspirations, and values 


: : aes ese 
of the emerging personality, and they arise in most cases from combinations of th 
factors acting together” (P. 5). 
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G. Agencies Affecting Education 
H. Additional Socioeconomic Information 2 


A second procedure which is followed by many faculties is that of 
follow-up studies of school-leavers and graduates. The most common type 
of follow-up study is that made to determine what students do after 
graduation. Among the data which may be secured from such studies to 
help in curriculum planning are the following: 


1. Various items concerning college adjustment and success, such as 
marks, social activities, special interests and honors, and disciplinary 
records, which help in planning the preparation of other youth for 
college 

2, Estimates by employers of graduates’ success on the job, which give 
information relative to the success of planning for vocational prepara- 
tion 

3. Information concerning various aspects of graduates’ post-school living 
such as leisure activities and family life, which may be considered in 
planning the program of general education 

4. Information from graduates or others about the continuation of 
interests they pursued while in school, for consideration in planning 
special-interest phases of the high school program 

5. Survey of graduates’ difficulties in various particulars, such as com- 
munication skills, social adjustment, and military service, in con- 
nection with studies of specific youth needs. 


Another type of follow-up study is that of youth who drop out of 


school. Studies of dropouts are usually concerned with determining the 
reasons why youth leave school. In many individual schools, such studies 
are frequently very illuminating as to the failure of curriculum plan- 
As we showed in Chapter 2, na- 


hing to provide for educational needs. 
h showing the number of 


tional studies have been impressive even throug ; i 
youth who do leave school before completion, and thus raise serious 
questions about the real universality of “universal” secondary education. 


Some of the techniques of these studies might be used by any curriculum 
on from learners who have 


data should be noted: (1) 
getting them to respond to 
reliable information. Both 
e of interviews rather than 


Planning group desiring evaluative informati 
left school. Two major difficulties in getting 
the problem of locating these dropouts and 
inquiries; and (2) the problem of securing 
difficulties may be partially met through the us 
questionnaires. “Exit interviews” with dropouts are frequent, for example. 


ne eee 


“Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Evaluative Criteria (Washing- 


ton, D.C.: The Study, 1950), P- 19- 
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All youth need to develop saleable skills and those under- 
standings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent 
and productive participant in economic life. To this end, 
most youth need supervised work experience as well as 
education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 


All youth need to develop and maintain good health and 
physical fitness, 


MEET 
-87 EEF 
3a meee 


All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the 
citizen of a democratic society, and to be diligent and 
competent in the performance of their obligations as mem- 
hers of the community and citizens of the state and nation. 


All youth need to understand the significance of the family 
for the individual and society and the conditions conducive 
to successful family life, 
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All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 


services intelligently, 
ceived by the consum 
of their acts, 


understanding both the values re- 
er and the economic consequences 


H det 
Abdullah E 
READ YOUR 
FUTURE 
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All youth need to understand the methods of science, the 
influence of science on human life, and the main scientific 
facts concerning the nature of the world and of man, 


All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to 
appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 


All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and 
to budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisface 
tions to the individual with those that are socially useful. 


write 
GENTILES 
ony M 


All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to 
grow in their insight into ethical values and principles, 
and to be able to live and work co-operatively with others. 


ility to think rationally, 
and to read and listem 


All youth need to grow in their abi 
to express their thoughts clearly, 
with understanding. 

Figure g. The Imperative Needs of Youth. 
(From Planning for American Youth, rev. ed., 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 


cipals, 1951, P. 9-) 
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Although more difficult to arrange, follow-up interviews also may be 
desirable. The kinds of information available from dropouts have valu- 
able implications for curriculum planning: Why did they leave? What 
kinds of occupational choices did they make? What bearings did their 
previous schooling have on their post-school employment? What kinds 
of school experience do they wish they had remained for? 

An interesting series of follow-up studies in California high schools 
was compiled a few years ago in the publication of the California State 
Department of Education entitled Now Hear Youth. Some 13,000 youth 
who had attended California high schools and junior colleges (most had 
graduated) were included in the various studies. Illustrative of the cur- 
riculum implications of such studies and interesting as to the opinions 
of this particular population are the estimates of the extent to which 
the schools helped on fourteen items relating to educational needs. 
Figure 10 presents these data. 

Opinion polls represent a third procedure that may be very useful 
in determining needs of particular youth populations. Polls of pupil, 
teacher, parent, and lay opinions may give very helpful evidence regard- 
ing the total program of an individual school. Although such polls 
give information that needs to be consulted in curriculum planning, a$ 
usually constituted they appraise the status of the curriculum rather than 
its underlying purposes. But faculties may, and do, design simple ques- 
tionnaires for parents and others that inquire whether the respondents 
think certain youth needs should be met by the school. A widely used, 
and comprehensive plan for polling opinion on youth needs and their 
curriculum implications was developed in the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program. This plan, called the “Follow-up Study,” in- 
cluded instruments for securing the following data: 


1 The opinion of teachers, pupils, parents, and “non-parent” 
patrons as to whether the secondary school should help youth on eae 
of their fifty-six “real-life problems” subsumed under the headings of 
“Earning a Living,” “Developing an Effective Personality,” “Living 
Healthfully and Safely,” “Managing Personal Finances Wisely,” “Spent: 
ing Leisure Time Wholesomely and Enjoyably,” “Taking an Effective 
Part in Civic Affairs,” “Preparing for Marriage, Homemaking, and 
Parenthood,” and “Making Effective Use of Educational Opportunities: 
If the respondent answers affirmatively to the first question, he also i 
give his estimate of how important this help is. The first page of the 
instrument “What Do You Think?” used to collect these data is repro 
duced on pages 356 and 357 as Figure 11, to illustrate the method. 

2. Estimates by teachers of the extent to which members of the las 
graduating class received the help they needed on the fifty-six problems 

3- Information from graduates as to 
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a. The extent to which graduates are experiencing the fifty-six real-life 


problems 
b. The extent to which graduates felt they received from their high school 


the help they needed on the fifty-six problems 


Percent of former students who felt school helped 


ea ' 
open Yj. 
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NOTE: "Uncertain" responses ranging from 3 to 10 percent in the various 

categories are not shown. 
(From William H. McCreary and 
t on the California Co-operative 
fornia State Department of Edu- 


Figure 10. Preparation for Life Activities. 
Donald E. Kitch, Now Hear Youth, A Repor 
pil of School Drop-Outs and Graduates, Cali 
Cation, October, 1953, p. 21+) 
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c. The effectiveness with which graduates feel they are meeting the fifty-six 
problems.* 


ore ne 


3 See Kenneth B. Henderson and John E. Goerwitz, How to Conduct the Follow-up 
Study (Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, 
Bulletin No. 11; Springfield: Superintendent of Public Instruction, August, 1950) for a 
complete description of these procedures. The questionnaires used in the study appear 
in the appendix of this publication and may be reproduced. Also see in this series, 
Paul H. Bowman, How to Study Your School Population, Bulletin No. 26, June, 1957. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Prepared for 
THE ILLINOIS SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM PROGRAM 
By HAROLD C. HAND, University of Illinois 


A. EXPLANATION 

1, The purpose of this questionnaire is to find out what (a) parents and other laymen, (b) teachers, and 
(c) pupils think is the job of the secondary school. 

2. This study is being made in connection with the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, a project in 
which your school is playing an important part. 

3. The results of this study will be very helpful to the authorities in making improvements in your high school. 
Consequently, you can be assured that the few minutes it will take you to fill out this questionnaire will be time 
well spent. You will be performing an act of good citizenship. 


B. DIRECTIONS 

1. It is easy to fill out this questionnaire. You simply check the answer that tells what you think about each 
question. 

2. Do NOT sign your name. Nobody wants to know “who said what.” 

3. Please answer every question, 

4. (To pupils) This is not a test, and what you say will not affect your school marks in any way. 

5. (To parents and other laymen) When you have filled out the questionnaire, put it in the enclosed enyelape 
and drop it in the mail. This envelope is already addressed and stamped. Do it now, please. Your etom 
important. So fill out the questionnaire now, and mail it promptly. 

C. THE QUESTIONNAIRE ; 

8. What is your sex? (Check one) 11. Do you think the secondary school should help pupils 


. p s ii jon about 0c- 
1). Male secure vocational information Galo a nditions 


2). Female cupational opportunities, supply and dem s mike 
of work, pay, training required, “what it takes 
9. What are you: a parent of one or more secondary good,” etc.? (Check one) 


school pupils, a layman with no children in secondary 


1). Yes. 
school, a teacher, or a pupil? (Check one) 


2). Uncertain. 


-1). I am a pupil in the secondary school. 3). No. hat the 
p is i at 
2). I am the parent of one or more pupils now 12, If your answer was “yes,” how, important is itt 
attending secondary school, school give this help? (Cheek one) 
vod). I am a layman (citizen) who has no children 1). Very important. 
now attending secondary school, 2). Important. 
4). I am a secondary school teacher. 3). Not particularly importants 


5). Other, (Tell what ool should help pupils 


(Check 


13, Do you think the secondary sch 


p h ; Fant jlities? 
10. If you are a pupil, in what grade are you at the present discover their vocational interests and ab 


time? one) 
7th Grade, 1). Yes. 
P: RR 2). Uncertain, 
. oh “ ound), No. ve ie thatthe 
ji ‘ js it that 
th oo, 14. If your answer was “yes,” how important} 


BE T school give this help? (Check one) 
6). 12th “ 1). Very important. 


x .2). Important, 
m7). Other. (Tell what... mm3). Not particularly important. 
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Any faculty, we believe, might adapt the procedures just described 
for securing relevant opinion regarding youth needs to be met by the 
school. Perhaps only the “What Do You Think?” type of study need be 
made to initiate thoroughgoing evaluation of the curriculum in relation 
to people’s opinions as to the needs it should serve. 


15. Do you think the secondary school should help pupils 
make a wise occupational choice? (Check one) 


towed 1). Yes. 

2). Uncertain. 

r ). No. 

16. If your answer was »” how important is it that the 
school give this help? (Check one) 

1). Very important. 

). Important. 

}). Not particularly important. 


17. Do you think the secondary school should help pupils 
prepare for their chosen vocations? (Check one) 

). Yes. 

2). Uncertain, 

). No. 


18. If your answer was “yes,” how important is it that the 
school give this help? (Check one) 

wl). Very important. 

). Important. 


). Not particularly important. 


19. Do you think the secondary school should help pupils 
develop good work habits? (Check one) 


20. If your answer was “yes,” how important is it that the 
school give this help? (Check one) 
E 1). Very important. 


) Not particularly important. 


a1, B You think the secondary school should help pupils 
Ect a job and make good in it? (Check one) 


2, 
reel answer was “yes,” how important is it that the 
ool give this help? (Check one) 


cowl). Very important. 
2). Important. 
). Not particularly important. 


Po You think the secondary school should help pupils 
quite good manners, poise, and self-confidence? 
(Cheek one) y 


%4. i 
et: answer was “yes,” how important is it that the 
Bive this help? (Check one) 
). Very important. 
2). Important, 
). Not particularly importatf 


Figure 11. What Do You Think? 


lessor Hand.) 


25. Do you think the secondary school should help pupils 


improve their personal appearance? (Check one) 


26. If your answer was “yes,” how important is it that the 
school give this help? (Check one) 


). Very important. 
2), Important. 
). Not particularly important. 


27. Do you think the secondary school should help pupils 
learn how to control their emotions and conduct? 
(Check one) 


euch). Yes. 
2). Uncertain. 
3). No. 


28. If your answer was “ye,” how important is it that the 
school give this help? (Check one) 


1). Very important. 
.2). Important. 
v3). Not particularly important. 


29. Do you think the secondary school should help pupils 
acquire the ability to speak more effectively and enjoy- 
ably? (Check one) 

1). Yes. 

.2). Uncertain. 

3). No. 

30, If your answer was “yes,” how important is it that the 
school give this help? (Check one) 

.1). Very important. 

2), Important. 

wowed). Not particularly important. 


31, 


Do you think the secondary school should help pupils 
acquire the ability to write more effectively and enjoy- 
ably? (Check one) 

e e YO. 

2). Uncertain. 

3). No. 


32, If your answer was “yes,” how important is it that the 
school give this help? (Check one) 


souud). Not particularly important, 


33. Do you think the secondary school should help pupils 


acquire the ability to read more effectively and enjoy- 
ably? (Check one) 

1). Yes. 

2), Uncertain, 

i). No. 


(Reproduced by permission of Pro- 
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A CHECK LIST OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


To serve as a starting point for teachers interested in thinking and 
studying through the needs approach to curriculum planning, we are 
presenting in Table 35 a brief check list of educational needs of adole; 
cents, adapted by us from the listing reproduced in Figure g. This list 
may be useful in such ways as the following: 

1. For an individual teacher to study in order to crystallize his thoughts 
about adolescent needs in relation to the curriculum. i , 

2. As the basis of a discussion regarding the topics treated in this 
chapter. l = 

3. As a first step in faculty evaluation of the program of a particular 
school. 


TABLE 35 
How Are We Meeting the Educational Needs of Adolescents? 


—— E a, o a O l 


ADOLESCENTS NEED EDUCATION FOR: DO WE PROVIDE FOR THIS IN: 
Re, | Bi ns 2a 
fs] g 5S oa 
Bese (ka zg S % 
<A O k P= Zz o 4 7 
g» 5 Ss x <5 i 
O & z 5 oa a au ms 
Pee EE | 8 A | S Buje 
Res |s2/85 [88 |b 
1. Adequate communication skills 


including reading, writing, speak- 
ing, listening, and use of numbers 
and number concepts 

2. Adult activities as homemakers, 
citizens, and consumers 

3. Use of effective problem-solving 

and learning processes 

Understanding of the world and 

man 

5. Choice of and skill in appropriate 
aesthetic and recreational activi- 
ties 

6. Maintaining good health and 
physical fitness 

7. Choice of an occupation and 
preparation for further related 


study and/or occupational train- 
ing 


ae 
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4 As a starting point for a group of teachers, prospective or in service, 
desiring to prepare their own check list as a basis for discussions and 
evaluations of the school program. 


Careful development of such a list of needs should be based on 
thorough study of the purposes of the school (see Chapter 6). For pur- 
poses of analysis we have brought together in this listing (Table 35) 
our own condensation of various statements of educational purposes 
and objectives relative to high school youth. Each faculty should develop 
its own list {rom study of such materials as reviewed in Chapter 6 and 
from such stucies of its student populations as suggested in the present 
chapter. 


Major Issues in Planning the Secondary School Curriculum 


Some ten major issues which confront secondary school educators in 
the last half of the twentieth century are indicated in this section, which 
will attempt to state and illustrate the issues, to indicate alternative posi- 
tions that teachers might take, and to describe some of the recent efforts 


to resolve the issues. 


WHAT IS THE UNIQUE ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


Increasingly in the 1950's laymen and educators were discussing the 
issue of whether the secondary school had assumed too much respon- 
sibility for the total development of adolescents. Some educators and 
leading critics of the American high school contend that the school has 
accepted responsibilities that do not properly fall within its province, 
and has undertaken functions that tend to militate against the proper 
discharge of its primary responsibility. These critics claim that the 
Secondary school has become anti-intellectual; indeed, that it has fostered 
anti-intellectualism among the boys and girls of America by its undue 
attention to purposes that should be served by other educational and 
Social agencies. Particularly is there criticism of the school’s assumption 
of responsibility for recreation of youth, for social activities, for physical 
development, and even for some specialized education. 

Other leaders are more constructively critical in their position on 
this issue, Thus, a distinguished historian, Henry Steele Commager, sug- 
condary education at the University 


Sted at the 1957 conference on se iversi 
the heavy responsibilities 


of Chicago that “the school no longer bears 
M the non-academic realm that it did in the nineteenth century, that it 
now shares with many other agencies responsibilities for non-academic 
educational activities, and that it is in a better position to devote its 
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attention to what we may call academic functions than ever before.” 4 

This issue becomes a very real one to the high school teacher con- 
fronted with many responsibilities in addition to those associated with 
usual classroom teaching. The teacher who gives his time to sponsor 
clubs, to advise children in out-of-school hours on their personal problems, 
to chaperone social affairs, and to assume many other responsibilities 
that do not directly relate to intellectual training, may well agree with 
these critics. Nevertheless, many teachers have believed that they could 
not neglect the education of the whole child. Those on this side of the 
issue point out that children and youth have many needs that must be 
considered in the educational program. It is believed, for example, that 
pupils who are not in good emotional or physical health cannot acquire 
academic learnings most successfully until attention is given to their 
health. It is also believed that children who are poorly adjusted in their 
relationships with others cannot learn satisfactorily. Teachers who accept 
the more complete responsibility for their pupils believe that by work- 
ing with children individually, and with their parents, they can do a bet- 
ter job of teaching. 

We ourselves believe that these latter points are in general well 
taken, and that sound teaching must include consideration of the student 
as an individual. Frequently a good teacher has to go far beyond the 
mere checking of academic learning to find ways and means of reaching 
a pupil successfully. On the other hand, we recognize that many second- 
ary schools, in their efforts to meet the needs of all pupils, and to 
provide well-rounded programs, have perhaps dissipated some of the 
energies of teachers with the wide range of responsibilities thrown 0n 
them. Teachers, too, must be well adjusted, and their own mental and 
physical health needs have to be considered in the educational program. 
Teachers who must devote many hours and much of their attention t0 
sponsoring extraclass activities, as well as to working with poorly ad- 
justed children, frequently are not able to give needed time to preparing 
for their classes and to perfecting their techniques of instruction. 

The critics of modern secondary education, particularly with refer- 
enc to the current issue, have derided the schools for their emphasis 0n 
“life-adjustment education.” These critics point out that life adjustment 
B too ambitious a goal for the secondary school and that many social 
sen Prat the ie adjustment ot boys and gs o 

ra as nts of educational aims resulting from the W ; 
of various commissions and committees throughout the history of pane 


ican seco i i indicati j ia 
ndary education give a clear indication of the general MO 


* Henry Steele Commager, 
The High School in a New 
(Chicago: The University of 


school,” in 


“A Historian Looks at the American High (eds) 


E I Ose and Howard A. Anderson 
Chicago Press, 1958), p. 9- 
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ment toward a broad approach to education, All such statements of ob- 
jectives with which we are familiar define the basic function of the 
school in terms of the life activities of the individuals comprising our 
society. In fact, there has been some movement in secondary education 
during the twentieth century to reorganize high schools as “community 
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Figure 19, Factors Influencing the Development and Character of the Individual. 


udents’ need for help in the problem 
This emphasis has included the de- 
ams; the expansion 
are directly related 


schools” as a step toward meeting st 
of induction into community life. 
velopment of various types of adult education progr 
of the curriculum to include vocational courses that 
to occupations of the community; the organization of service activities 
designed to improve recreation, social work, health, and other phases 
of community life; and enrichment of the curriculum to include study 


of the community and use of community facilities. Schools which have 
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become more “community-centered” have accepted a rather large respon- 
sibility for the total development of students and even for the improve- 
ment of general community living. The tendency toward establishment 
of such schools seems to have declined during the 1950s. 

In endeavoring to resolve this issue, we find the chart depicted in 
Figure 12 helpful. The chart is crude, as must be any diagram that at- 
tempts to portray the complex make-up of the individual and the forces 
that influence his development. We do feel, however, that it helps clarify 
this important issue and gives us some guidance in defining the unique 
role of the school.® 

The pupil, the focus of all educational endeavor, is, of course, an 
exceedingly complex individual. For the purposes of educational plan- 
ning, we are primarily interested in his motives, psychological drives, 
basic needs, capacities, abilities, aptitudes, predispositions—in short, in 
his constitutional make-up. The pupil, from the time he was born, or 
possibly even while he was in the embryonic stage, is influenced in his 
growth and development by numerous individuals and organized groups. 
So the outer set of circles lists some of the important agencies or groups 
that impinge on the development of the individual. It is the interaction 
of the pupil with his environment that produces the developing self. Of 
course, the pupil is an integrated personality, but for purposes of educa- 
tional diagnosis, we may think of several components of personality, such 
as those shown on the chart. The kind of individual the pupil is, or will 
grow up to be in these aspects of the developing self, is determined by 
the learning experiences he has and the effect these learning experiences 
have on personality and development in terms of his constitutional pre- 
dispositions and make-up. 

As he matures, the pupil broadens his relationships with community 
agencies and is increasingly affected by the other social forces that be- 
come a part of his environmental situation. One of the important things 
to be brought out by the chart is that no one cultural agency has a one 
to-one relationship with any single aspect of the development of the 
pupil. It would be ridiculous to assume that parents were fully and solely 
responsible for the personality development of the individual, for such 
development is also affected by the peer group and by many other agen 
CHES, Similarly, it would be unrealistic to assume that the school affecte 
only the intellectual development of the child, for, as we all recognize 
the whole child goes to school and his personality, his value patter™ his 


— 
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s A very interesting and somewhat similar analysis of the factors affecting e 

pea aben, of the individual is to be found in Bernard J. Siegel, “Models fof ‘i 
nalysis of the Educative Process in American Communities,” in George B- Spiny 


(ed), Education and Anthropology (Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1955), pp. 38-49. 
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emotional development, his social relationships, his physical develop- 
ment, and all other aspects of development inevitably will be affected 
by what occurs in school, regardless of whether the school deliberately 
and overtly plans for such effects or not. 

Our own position on this issue can now be stated more explicitly. 
The school, as the institution established by society for the education of 
boys and girls, must inevitably be interested in, and take responsibility 
for, the direction of development and growth of all pupils in all signifi- 
cant aspects of personality and character. By the very nature of learning, 
the school cannot define for itself an exclusive role of fostering only the 
intellectual development of pupils; what kinds of learning experiences 
the youngster has from the time he leaves home for the school until he 
returns home will have an impact on his total development. But it is the 
school that is established deliberately as an agency dedicated solely to 
the supervision of learning experiences that are appropriate and desir- 
able for the proper development of children. The school then stands in 
a unique position in American life today: a position no other social 
agency of any kind occupies. In discharging its responsibilities, the staff 
of the school inevitably must recognize the impact of the home, parents, 
the peer group, organized social agencies, and also other groups, over 
the development of the child. But it is the primary and fundamental 
responsibility of schools to evaluate the nature and direction of develop- 
ment in all aspects of personality and character and to see that it is 
proceeding along proper lines. If the child’s development seems ade- 
quate and normal in all aspects, the school does not need to change the 
situation, but if the child has acquired improper modes of behavior, 
Violates accepted behavior modes of the social group, or is deficient in 
motional, social, or physical development, then it seems that the school 
ought to take steps to try to correct the situation and redirect the 
Youngster on proper paths of development. 

We emphasize again that the intellectual functions of the school 
should not be curtailed or minimized because of this broader obliga- 
tion to the pupils. This additional obligation largely falls to depart- 
ments of guidance and counseling; for this reason, they have been greatly 
expanded in the twentieth century. If society determines that it is not 
the proper function of the school to assume such broad responsibilities 
lor the growth and development of children, then society should set up 
other agencies to assume them. But in practically no community in this 
Country do such other agencies exist; hence it is our view that the school 
Must inevitably accept such responsibilities at the present time in Amer- 
ican life. The primary concern of society is for boys and girls, and it 
Must endeavor by one means or another to direct their development so 
that it will be wholesome, adequate, and in keeping with the basic moral 
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codes of American life. The school has a definite responsibility in this 
connection. 


SHOULD THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS SERVE ALL YOUTH? 


Elsewhere this volume related the struggle of the American high 
school to become a school universally attended by youth of high school 
age. The triumph of education in this connection was signaled by the 
appearance in 1944 of the volume by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion entitled Education for All American Youth. The fact that almost 
go per cent of youth of high school age are now enrolled in our schools 
indicates that we have almost, but not quite, actually achieved universal 
secondary education in the United States. Nevertheless, in the 1950's 
many critics of secondary education raised a question as to whether it 
was appropriate for the high school to attempt to provide an education 
for all youth of secondary school age. In some communities, critics of the 
inadequate job the high schools were purported to be doing argued that 
compulsory education was to blame. Some would reduce the age of com- 
pulsory attendance and others would work toward the elimination from 
high school of boys and girls who did not achieve a satisfactory standard. 
Of course, for many years, there has been a feeling, even on the part of 
high school teachers, that boys and girls in high school who wasted their 
time or who, because of lack of ability, failed in the academic subjects 
should be shifted to vocational types of programs or to institutions other 
than the public secondary schools. Dropouts and work permits, of course, 
have partially achieved the objective that these persons seek. 

Chapter g noted that some critics of the alleged “a nti-intellectualism” 
of the high school would introduce into American secondary education 
the practice of uniform examinations at a relatively early age so as 10 
eliminate from the academic high school program those who could not 
meet arbitrary standards. In effect, this issue is simply a revival of the 
continuing struggle over universal secondary education in the United 
States, In our own judgment, we would be moving backward very greatly 
in the democratic tradition of American education if secondary education 
ae deliberately denied to American youth, regardless of their ability 
or socioeconomic status. 

Teachers are confronted with this issue many times during therr 
planning for secondary school youth. The teacher who believes that the 
secondary school program should be highly selective, and does be 
actually accept universal secondary education, can find many ways ° 
discouraging boys and girls from continuing their careers in high school 
By rigorous examinations and high standards of grading, by failure 7 
give special help and attention to slow-learning pupils, and by simila 
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methods, they can discourage pupils from continuing in school. The fact 
that many are discouraged is affirmed by the attrition rate of our high 
schools. On the other hand, teachers who firmly believe in universal 
secondary education, and wish to see all boys and girls remain in school 
until completion of grade 12, find many ways of planning for these youth. 
They encourage boys and girls to find programs which are appropriate 
to their abilities and interests. They attempt to challenge and aid the 
students in their classes, and, in general, are willing to adapt their in- 
structional program to the wide range of students within the high school. 
Which philosophy does the reader accept? 

The dominant philosophy of secondary education in the United 
States has been toward providing secondary education for all youth. That 
we have failed is indicated by the fact that only about 60 per cent of 
youth do graduate from high school. We have, nevertheless, been unique 
among the nations in the world in providing for the great majority of 
American youth some period of secondary education. In order to keep all 
secondary youth in school, our curriculum has been greatly modified 
from the traditional, selective curriculum of the nineteenth century and 
Which still characterizes the educational programs of some foreign na- 
tions. Because we were attempting to find programs suitable for all 
youth in our secondary schools a great number of subjects and activities 
have been added during the twentieth century. Enrollments in 16 sub- 
Jects were reported on by the United States Office of Education in its 
Teport for 1895, and in 274 subjects in the report for 1949. 

Because of our interest in serving all youth, great attention has 
been given to the reasons that youth drop out of high school. Many high 
schools have broadened their programs to provide better guidance serv- 
ees, to include work experience for those who need to work, and in 
other ways to make secondary education more attractive to the youth of 
America. In fact, much of the curriculum change, experimentation, and, 
at times, reorganization in the twentieth century has been a reflection of 
the affirmative answer that most educators have given to the issue under 
discussion, If we believe that all youth, except those incapable of learn- 
'ng anything beyond the simplest rudiments, or those too psychologically 
disturbed to be permitted to associate with other pupils, should com- 
plete a program of secondary education, then the program must be 
Adapted to a variety of abilities and motivational and aspirational levels. 
So the question really becomes; Should we endeavor to develop a pro- 
gram of secondary education in this country that will be worth the time 
and effort of all youth to remain in school? To us the answer is yes. The 
ue of our democracy depends on it. WE a e aoa new 

ns in secondary education to accomplish this objective, but our 


desti : 
‘ny as a nation calls for such efforts. 
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HOW GAN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM BE MADE EQUALLY 
CHALLENGING AND SIGNIFICANT TO PUPILS WHO DIFFER SO GREATLY? 


There is widespread recognition today of the fact that children and 
youth differ very greatly in their physical, social, emotional, and intel- 
lectual traits, and at the same time are alike in many respects. Research 
from various fields documents these facts. Something of the range of 
differences in the secondary school population has already been pre 


Physics Is a Challenging Study for Many Youth. Well-equip 
laboratories and well-trained teachers in science can provide many cha 
and significant experiences for boys and girls. (Courtesy of the Albuquest™ 
New Mexico, Schools.) 
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sented in this book. The entire problem of providing an education suit- 
able to the widely varying talents of adolescents is probably the most 
serious one now facing secondary education in America and undoubtedly 
the most difficult one to solve properly. Certainly this is a problem that 
is recognized by every high school teacher, for in the same class he fre- 
quently finds as many as eight levels of reading ability, for example, and 
similar variations in many other abilities. With the wide differences in 
background, in previous experience, in socioeconomic status, and in all 
of the related factors, it is little wonder that the American high school 
is about as inclusive of all of the differences of people as are to be found 
in the total population of our country. 

Many educators and citizens alike feel that the secondary school 
program and instructional procedures have been geared to the great mass 
of pupils of average ability. Thus it is maintained that the high school 
has neglected to provide a proper program for superior and talented 
pupils. It is frequently claimed that gifted pupils are not challenged 
intellectually, that the program planned for the mass of pupils is not 
always the most appropriate for the superior pupils, and that present 
practices in the high school permit, may even encourage, the superior 
pupil to waste time, to develop slovenly habits of work, and to become 
satisfied with mediocre efforts. Some critics also point out that slow- 
learning students are frustrated in the academic program of the high 
school and do not receive an education suitable to their needs. The 
Widely criticized “life-adjustment education” movement was initiated, it 
may be recalled, by the Prosser Resolution, which pointed out that some 
20 per cent of high school students were served very well by college 
Preparatory programs and another 20 per cent by the vocational educa- 
tion programs, but that the remainder—6o per cent—were not served 
Well at all by the secondary school. Although “‘life-adjustment education” 
has never been satisfactorily defined and has not been well accepted, at 
least in terminology, the fact is that a great many boys and girls in high 
Schools are not provided for adequately by the program which exists. 

On the other hand, proponents of modern secondary education point 
Out that the secondary school of the 1950's had achieved great success 
m providing many types of educational experiences that did suit the 
needs of a wide range of interests and abilities. After all, the American 
Secondary school has given substantial citizenship education to the major- 
ity of our youth population. It has also provided further training in 
skill in communicating; it has given many young people who never 
Would have received such advantages elsewhere opportunities to become 
better adjusted socially, and to make, at least for their period of second- 
ay education, contacts with young people of other backgrounds and ex- 
Periences, Many educators and citizens agree that the secondary school 
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has perhaps done more than any other social agency to provide for the 
development of democratic skills and improved human relations. Thus 
the presence of a wide range of individual differences in the schools has 
served a useful purpose even though it has made problems for teachers. 

Secondary school faculties and individual teachers have attempted 
to solve the problem of individual differences by a great variety of 
means. Many of the curriculum changes made in the secondary school 
have been developed as approaches to this problem. In addition to spe- 
cialized educational opportunities for the handicapped and for the 
gifted, secondary schools have introduced such innovations as core cur- 
riculum, work-experience programs, and many special services in the 


schools. Basic in the core curriculum plan is the idea of a longer period 
of time with a single teacher, who uses the more intimate and extended 
contact with individual youngsters to teach them better. This program 


is described in some detail in a later chapter. Work-experience programs 
received considerable impetus during the depression of the 1930's and 
World War II, but declined somewhat during prosperous years in the 
1950's. Basic in the work-experience program is the fact that many youth 
need job training and orientation and some income for continuing theit 
education. 
Special services are now widely provided in secondary schools in 
recognition of the wide range of individuals who attend the schools. 
These special services include a variety of guidance services, social case 
work, clinical help, placement, and special opportunities for the gifted 
and the handicapped. It should also be noted that many administrative 
provisions have been made for individual pupils. The entire elective 
system of classes and activities is itself directly due to our educational 
philosophy of serving individual pupils according to their needs and in- 
terests so far as compatible with the social aims of education. As noted 
repeatedly here, each addition to the list of subjects and activities repre 
sents an effort to satisfy better the need of some group of pupils. In addi- 
tion, homogeneous grouping of students is used in some instances as an 
effort to make a better provision for groups of different abilities, achieve- 
ments, or interests. Administrators also make program adjustments for 
individual students and work diligently to provide facilities and mate 
rials adapted to a variety of pupil ability. f 
any Mf st anf meeting he needs of individual bo ag 
: ae elp a teacher gives one pupil to the admini i 
tive practices in scheduling which set up special programs for individua 
pupils. Effective classroom teaching includes maximum attention t0 E 
individual needs of pupils, and many high school teachers find soun 


We deal s a i i own 
ays of dealing with the range of individual differences in their 0" 
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Despite these many developments in American education to provide 
for the differences in young people who attend the schools, there is 
great dissatislaction with the current programs. Teachers seek help in 
their classroom problems of teaching each individual effectively—prob- 
lems that become more clearly recognized and pressing as the individuali- 
ties of learners are understood. Parents in many communities gravely 
criticize the failure of the school to provide challenging programs for 
their youngsters. On every hand there is the concern for a more chal- 
lenging and efficient program for gifted children. Education is simply 
caught in the dilemma of having more information about the existence 
of differences than about how to provide equally well for these differ- 
ences in all situations. We ourselves do not feel that there is a single 
answer to this major issue. Undoubtedly the high school can provide even 
better than it has for the individual differences of the young people who 
are enrolled in it. We do not feel that organizing special schools and 
classes is an adequate answer to the problem. Neither do we feel that 
strict adherence to heterogeneous grouping and a system of elective 
classes will guarantee adequate provision for individual differences. Some 
combination is undoubtedly necessary—a combination that will include 
creative classroom teaching which provides well for a maximum number 
of pupils, special oportunities for children who really need them, and 
perhaps some type of specialized grouping in certain curriculum areas. 
We shall have more to say about these possibilities as we consider other 
problems, for many of today’s critical curriculum issues relate very 
closely to this major matter of planning a curriculum that challenges 
and yet serves equally well pupils who differ so greatly in abilities, po- 
tentialities, needs, motives, and aspirations as do the youth who attend 
the secondary schools of America. 


HOW CAN BALANCE BE MAINTAINED IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM? 


The problem of maintaining a balanced curriculum has been with 
Secondary schools almost since their inception in America. Indeed, the 
academy was developed in the eighteenth century in part to provide a 
More balanced curriculum for the children of that era. Later the public 
high school was established for the purpose of providing a broader cur- 


Ticulum, Similarly, throughout the history of secondary education there 


have been many studies, proposals, and new practices designed to pro- 


duce a better distribution of emphases on various purposes of the sec- 
ondary school, See the proposed curriculum pattern for balance in 
u S 
American City” in Figure 13. 

The issue took on a new significance in 1957, When the advent of 
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CRADES Advanced Secondary School 
Early Secondary School or Community Institute 


a: 8 9 10 11 12 13 l4 


*Individual Interests 

Personal Interests Election by the pupil under guidance of 
Exploration of personal teacher in fields of avocational, cultural, 
abilities and individual or intellectual interest. 
interests; discovery of in- 
terests in art, music, 
science, languages, sports, 
crafts, home and family 
problems, and leisure ac- 
tivities. 


Vocational Preparation 
Includes the study of sciences, mathematics, social 
studies, literature, and foreign languages, in prepa- 
ration for advanced study in Community Institute, 
college and universities, as well as 
education for industrial, commercial, 
homemaking, service and other occu- 
pations, leading to employment, ap- 


prenticeship or homemaking at end 
of grade 12, 13, 
or 14, and work 
experience. 


Common Learnings 


A continuous course in Social 
Living to foster growth in personal 
living and in civic competence. 


Health and Physical Fitness 
Includes games, sports, and other activities to promote physical 
fitness, together with the study of individual and community health. 


*Broken line indicates flexibility of scheduling of these areas, depending upon their occupa 
for youth who need to spend more time in either tional or future education plans. 
Figure 13. The Curriculum in “American City” Is Divided into Five Major 
Areas. (From Planning for American Youth, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, rev. ed., 1951, p. 48.) 


the Russian Sputnik aroused great alarm in many Americans, who felt 
that our nation should provide more scientists and engineers to compete 
in the race for intercontinental missiles and space satellites. During the 
months which followed, many public statements were made by national 
figures, by critics of the schools, and by educators themselves as to the 
necessity for greater emphasis in the high school curriculum on science 
and mathematics. Some of these were cited in Chapter 9; here it will be 
merely noted that this was a very significant, but still just another, 1 
stance of pressure to bring about a change of emphasis in the high school 
program. 

s During recent years we have heard particular criticisms about = 
imbalance of the high school curriculum with regard to four areas which, 
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according to the critics, are emphasized erroneously. The first area 
is science and mathematics, training in which is needed to produce more 
scientists and engineers, The second area is “anti-intellectualism.” The 
sources of this criticism have been quite varied, but there have been a 
very large number of articles, newspaper editorials, and other public 
statements relating to the alleged “anti-intellectualism” of the American 
high school. A third area has been the failure of the schools to develop 
proper appreciation of the American heritage. This, too, has come from 
many sources; business leaders who have decried lack of attention to 
private enterprise; patriots who have been concerned that the schools 
teach more about American patriotism and nationalism; and citizens in 
general who have criticized the schools for their failure to develop proper 
understandings of American history, geography, economics, and politics. 
A fourth area, and one on which the schools have been widely attacked 
—is their failure to teach all pupils adequate skills of communication. 
Probably no criticism of the schools has been so generally shared by col- 
lege professors, businessmen, employers, and the general public as that of 


the inability of many high school graduates to read well, to spell cor- 
rectly, to write legibly, and to compute accurately. Undoubtedly many, 
perhaps most, of these criticisms are based on experience with a very 


limited number of persons and, of course, with the less able youth who 
have attended high school. Nevertheless, these criticisms add up to jus- 
tification enough for high school teachers to examine very critically their 
practices and their programs to ensure rigorous attention to such widely 
Sought outcomes as these. 

It must be noted that as some individuals and groups see in the high 
school curriculum lack of attention to science and mathematics, to in- 
tellectual training, to the American heritage, and to skills in communica- 
tion, others are viewing with alarm a decline of emphasis on history and 
the social studies, literature, and foreign languages. Still other individ- 
uals and groups press legislatures and boards of education to make 
driver training compulsory, to extend programs of physical education, to 
ensure fitness for military service, and to enlarge the vocational education 
program. Other individuals and groups, sensitive to the increasing num- 
ber of early marriages, invoke the schools to provide systematic prepara- 
tion for family life. And so it goes: the high school curriculum has been, 
and is perhaps more than ever, a battleground for all the individuals and 
Sroups in American life who seek to promote some particular emphasis 
im the raining of youth. What, under the circumstances, are the high 
Schools to provide in the way of a balanced curriculum? 

This issue is a very real one to the high school teacher. As he seeks 
to counsel young persons about the choice of courses to take in high 
School, he must take a point of view as to the relative importance of 
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various studies offered. As he makes decisions with other members of the 
faculty and administration as to electives to be eliminated or dropped, 
as to courses to be required for graduation, as to the length of courses, 
and the like, he must have a point of view as to the relative importance 
of various emphases in the program. And even as he prepares to teach 
in a particular field, in deciding how much of this topic and how much 
of that topic to include each day, it is essential that he be guided by a 
philosophy of what constitutes the balanced curriculum. 

We ourselves find no easy and brief answer to the series of issues 
which really relate to this central one of balance. We do believe, how- 
ever, that the issue becomes more understandable when viewed in his- 
torical perspective. As already suggested, the struggle to provide a bal- 
anced curriculum has been almost continuous in the history of the 
secondary school program. For most of our history in secondary educa- 
tion the central controversy has been over making the curriculum 
“practical.” At one time, neither science, mathematics, English, nor 
American history was considered quite respectable in the secondary 
school curriculum. Later, vocational education had to fight its way into 


Js be- 
ny other 


i T Is a Very Popular Newcomer in the Curriculum. Many pup! 
reve that learning to type is as important in their education as 4 


communication skill. (Courtesy of the Southwest Miami High School, Miami, 
Florida.) s 
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the schoo] program. At other times, the extraclass activities which now 
are considered as contributing to the imbalance of the curriculum were 
brought in on a very controversial and piecemeal basis. Similarly, the 
pendulum has swung in regard to most of the program of studies as 
analyzed in the previous chapter. We do not feel that the program of 
studies as it exists in American high schools, or that the enrollment in 
the various subjects on a national basis, is adequate evidence for conclu- 
sions as to the balance, or lack thereof, in the high school program. ‘These 
data simply represent states of compromises that have been reached be- 
tween the various conflicting forces operating on the secondary school 
curriculum, 

The problem of balance, we believe, must be approached from two 
different bases. In the first place, balance really exists only with regard 
to the individual pupil. The individual pupil’s program is balanced, in 
our opinion, when he has the combination of subjects and activities, 
during his school years, which contribute maximally to his becoming an 
effective person. For one individual this undoubtedly means a great 
amount of purely intellectual development, with considerable emphasis 
on the more difficult studies in high school. For another individual it may 
mean a minimum of general education programs and a maximum 
amount of experience in prevocational subjects. For another, it may 
Mean concentrated attention to developing basic skills which have not 
been learned prior to the period of secondary education. For many, bal- 
ance requires a great deal of counseling and persuasion, for the individ- 
ual student may not be in a position to make his own choices as to 
courses to take in the high school program. Perhaps one of the factors 
which does contribute to imbalance for many individual students is the 
large elective offering from which students choose on bases other than 
what is really best for them. It is to be hoped that the extended discus- 
sions of the issue of balance may result in more careful screening of 
elective courses and more careful counseling of individual students. 

The second approach to balance has to do with the issue of general 
and specialized education, We firmly believe that the high school must 
Provide a minimum program of education to meet the common needs 
of boys and girls of high school age. We also believe that it should pro- 
vide adequate opportunities for specialized education to serve the highly 
individualized needs of these young people. Some decision must be made 
by high school faculties as to the scope of each type of program, and as 
to the bases on which individual pupils will be guided into the special- 
ved educational opportunities. The remaining chapters of Part Four are 
devoted to an extended consideration of general and specialized edu- 
Cation, 
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TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD THE CURRICULUM BE UNIFORM? 


Closely related to several of the foregoing issues is that of uniformity 
in the curriculum. Uniformity has several dimensions: first, the extent 
to which pupils in the same school should have the same curriculum; 
second, the extent to which schools in the same system should offer the 
same program of studies and activities; and third, the cxtent to which 
all high schools in the United States should offer the same program. We 
believe that the first issue has already been adequately considered in 
this chapter, and that the second is closely related to the issue (grouping) 
which follows. As to the third—the possibility of uniformity of curricu- 
lums throughout the United States—we have already noted certain 
tendencies toward and away from uniformity as practiced in many other 
countries of the world, Although in American secondary education there 
has been marked similarity in the program of studies, there have also 
been wide variations in requirements, in enrollments from school to 
school, and in the types of activity programs developed within individual 
high schools. We believe that this lack of uniformity has been one of the 
strengths of the American school system, much as it invites criticisms 
from those who would have great centralization of education and uni- 
formity in curriculum matters. 

Some leading critics of American education have proposed that we 
should adopt systems of selective examinations and uniform programs 
of study similar to those in certain European countries. This could bring 
about the destruction of secondary education as we have known it in the 
United States. Should our people and their representatives decide that 
secondary education is to promote only academic training in a limited 
number of curriculum areas and that those who cannot succeed should 
be eliminated from the program, we would need to abandon or amend 
our laws of compulsory attendance, reconstitute and reduce our teaching 
personnel, and provide for national control, at least of examinations and 
curriculum, of the secondary school. We ourselves do not believe for ont 
moment that this is the will of the American people and trust that sec 
ondary education, however changed, may exist as universal secondary 
education in the United States. 


HOW SHOULD PUPILS BE GROUPED FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES? 


Most of the recent controversies over secondary education have 
centered on the general question of how to organize schools and classé 
80 as to provide best for the individual differences of youth. Grouping PY 
grades, of course, is used universally among both elementary and secon” 
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ary schools. Although there have been conflicting points of view as to 
whether secondary schools should include grades 7 through 12, grades g 
through 12, grades g through 14, or some other arrangement, no one has 
questioned fundamentally the organization of pupils by grades. The 
issue arises in connection with the arrangements within the graded school 
organization. Specifically, teachers and others who plan the high school 
curriculum are faced with four problems related to the basic issues of 
grouping lor instructional purposes. Each of these is discussed below. It 
should be noted first, however, that underlying each of these problems is 
the general issue of whether we should discriminate in American second- 
ary education between pupils as to their abilities and other character- 
istics. Some educators have contended that there should not be discrim- 
ination other than in the selection of courses according to interests and 
perhaps future needs, whereas, especially in the recent controversies, 
many other educators have argued that we should have a definite separa- 
tion of students according to their intellectual abilities. The applica- 
tion of these conflicting points of view is indicated in regard to the 
specific issues cited below. 

Specialized versus comprehensive schools. In many large school sys- 
tems some grouping of pupils by schools has occurred. For example, 
vocational or technical high schools are provided in many cities, and in 
some of these the vocational program itself may be subdivided into spe- 
cialized trade schools. In these and in some other school systems there 
are also high schools which are predominantly college preparatory in 
their emphasis. Some of these schools may be designated by the school 
administration as college preparatory high schools and have a relatively 
selective admission policy. More frequently a school has a student body 
that is predominantly college-bound because the city is zoned so that the 
School draws its student body from that kind of population. At the same 
time, also because of the section of the city they serve, other schools may 
be largely composed of pupils with relatively little interest in college 
preparation. 

Some educators and laymen have persistently argued that there 
Should be an increase in the number of schools serving specialized pur- 
Poses. Such proposals as have appeared in recent years are primarily 
Concerned with the segregation of intellectually gifted pupils from other 
Pupils, by setting up either separate schools or a separate unit within a 
high school. As we shall explain further in Chapter 13, most of us who 


are concerned about the total development of American youth believe 
ee 
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that the introduction of a plan of segregated schools would destroy the 
foundation of the American system of secondary education, The contri- 
butions of the comprehensive secondary school to the realization of the 
American dream are so universally recognized that surely the American 
people would not permit our system of universal secondary education to 
be sacrificed on the altar of expediency. James B. Conant, the distin- 
guished former president of Harvard University, shares this enthusiasm 
for the American comprehensive high school and believes it offers the 
best approach to a solution to the problem of adapting instruction to the 
varying capacities and needs of pupils." 

Heterogeneous versus homogeneous grouping of pupils in class sec- 
tions. In small high schools having only one class for cach subject, the 
issue of grouping sections does not arise, but in today’s large high schools, 
with many sections of such basic subjects as English, mathematics, social 
studies, languages, and science, teachers and administrators are faced 
squarely with the question of how to assign pupils to sections. Grouping 
of pupils according to ability has been carried on for many years in some 
high schools. Many of today’s critics argue that this practice should be 
greatly extended. They would have pupils grouped according to ability 
in almost every subject in which there is more than one class. The pro- 
posals for extended use of grouping relate again to the great concern for 
the education of gifted children. Most plans for prov iding special op- 
portunities for gifted pupils, as have plans developed over the years for 
mentally retarded or other pupils with exceptional needs, bring pupils 
together for instructional purposes on the basis of intellectual ability or 
achievement levels in a subject field.S 

Common practice in our high schools has generally resulted in a 
crude sort of grouping within the elective subjects. That is, pupils who 
elect subjects that will prepare them for college, such as advanced 
mathematics, science, foreign language, and English courses, are gener- 
ally, but not always, of superior ability. Similarly, pupils who elect 
advanced courses in business education, home economics, industrial arts, 
and agriculture typically are not expecting to attend college, and may 
lack—but not necessarily so—intellectual abilities for pursuing some p 
the more rigorous subjects. Whether or not the students are grouped m 
the required subjects by ability or some other means is the decision of 
the local faculty. In general, we believe that sounder and more univers* 
systems of counseling, which result in pupils electing wisely the subject 
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they will pursue, will provide for an adequate grouping in the specialized 
areas. As to grouping in the required or general education areas, we 
ourselves believe that the American high school has a distinctive func- 
tion to perform in providing for social integration. We believe that 
complete segregation of pupils in all of their classes will defeat this 
purpose. Although it may be advisable to experiment further with group- 
ing in certain skill subjects, such as mathematics, and to provide special 
opportunities for the highly talented students and the greatly deficient 
students, we would hope that a considerable range of interests, back- 
grounds, and abilities is available in most classes of the modern second- 
ary school. (See pages 736 ff. for further discussion of this issue.) 

Specialized versus general curriculums. In many high schools a type 
of separation of students has occurred in the choice of the program of 
studies, Especially in larger high schools, there have frequently been 
available such programs of studies as “college preparatory,” “commer- 
cial,” and “industrial.” In some instances these programs or patterns 
may have been more numerous. In effect, the election of a program of 
studies designates the pupil’s choice of a future career and tends to 
Separate him from other students. However, so many subjects are re- 
quired in all such programs of study in most high schools, that the 
labeling is somewhat incidental in the student’s life. Of course, if the 
designation were done completely, with sections of the various classes 
organized so that a college preparatory student, for example, would have 
all of his classes only with other college preparatory students, the plan 
is basically one of having several schools within a school. This, we feel, 
Merits all the objections, practically speaking, of the specialized high 
school system. 

The designation of programs of studies can be used primarily as a 
guidance tool. In this connection it seems very useful. That is, it would 
seem important for counselors to have in their possession a rather definite 
list of courses that are commonly required in colleges or for employment 
in secretarial, sales, or industrial jobs. Undoubtedly, the counselors 
would need to explain to students at whatever time they must make a 
decision as to their post-high school plans, the requirements of their 
plans in terms of courses to be taken in the high school. We are inclined 
to agree with some critics of American secondary education who have 
called attention to the “cafeteria style” elective system. Undoubtedly 
there is need in the counseling process for much greater attention to the 
needs, capacities, and interests of students. Students and their parents 
should be helped to see the desirability of taking courses which are re- 
lated to their future interests. Unfortunately, wise decisions are rarely 
reached by pupils as to their future careers early enough for counselors 
to be positive that they must take some courses and not others, The best 
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that can be hoped for is that the counselor will have studied the pupil’s 
record on tests and in his classes, and be well enough acquainted with 
the individual and his background, to help the student select essential 
courses and not waste time with nonessential ones. 

Subgrouping within classes. In general, secondary school teachers 
have used techniques of instruction employing small group organization 
within classes less frequently than have elementary teachers. Because we 
personally feel that this method of teaching offers a very superior way of 
dealing with pupils of varying needs within the same class, we devote 
considerable attention to it in Chapter 15. 

There is relatively little controversy over the use of subgroups within 
classes. Those who espouse ability grouping by alternate sections tend to 
feel that the use of subgroups within classes in mathematics and Eng- 
lish, for example, is an inadequate way of dealing with the problem. 
Perhaps the most severe critics of this type of grouping are within the 
teaching profession itself. The plain fact is that most secondary school 
teachers have been educated in large classes by teachers who did not 
employ small groups and hence have little conception of how to use this 
technique. It is to be hoped, therefore, that more and more high school 
teachers in all subject areas will learn to organize their classes into small 
groups for various purposes. This, we believe, will help resolve this 
issue of grouping for instructional purposes. 


TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD THE HIGH SCHOOL COMPEL 
CONFORMITY OF PUPILS? 


This is an issue that seems rather abstract and involved, yet we be 
lieve that it is one which should command earnest consideration. It ap- 
pears at many places in the operation of the secondary school. Teachers 
must decide to what extent pupils should be forced to follow a particu- 
lar program of studies, to adhere to a given set of rules of behavior, tO 
“follow the crowd” in social relationships and dress, to perform stipt- 
lated homework assignments, and to abide by group decisions in class- 
rooms and extraclass activities. The issue is O mennes considered to be 
that of “groupism” versus individualism.® Educators and laymen alike 
are rarely consistent in their point of view about some of the questions 
related to the basic issue, For example, some of the very critics who con- 
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demn the high school for its “anti-intellectualism,” and decry the neglect 
of individual gifted children, would force these children into a particular 
pattern of subjects in high school, Also, some of the educators who ad- 
vocate and practice methods of “group process” in the classroom vigor- 
ously oppose uniform homework assignments for their pupils. 

Conformity in selecting the program of studies. We have already 
expressed considerable concern over the extensive elective system of 
American secondary schools. Undoubtedly there is reason to believe that 
in many large high schools, with their plethora of elective subjects, indi- 
vidual pupils may not be selecting the subjects which would best advance 
their educational aims and needs. At the same time, we find equally 
untenable the proposals of some persons that all pupils in high school 
confine their course selections to the academic subjects. If the United 
States is to continue to’provide universal secondary education, there must 
be room for individual pupils to take subjects which are of value to them 
but of relatively little value to certain others. Our high schools have in 
general been attempting to resolve this issue by greatly improved and ex- 
panded guidance services. These services provide great help to boys and 
girls, as well as to their parents, in selecting high school subjects and 
activities which most nearly relate to these young people’s educational 
needs and aims. It is to be hoped that future curriculum planning 
efforts will utilize more completely the services of persons in the guid- 
ance field. Undoubtedly the experience of guidance counselors and test 
Specialists would help the average high school faculty and board of edu- 
cation very greatly in reaching decisions as to those courses that should 
be offered for all students and as to those that should be on an elective 
basis. Further, these services should give help and direction in deciding 
the bases on which pupils are to be advised in one direction or another. 
The ultimate problem, of course, becomes that of deciding what to do 
when a pupil, and/or his parents, refuses to follow the suggestions care- 
fully arrived at by a guidance counselor. When such situations arise, 
there is little choice but to advise as fully as possible, to make certain 
that the pupil and his parents understand the alternatives, and then to 
allow them to make the ultimate decision. We believe that the instances 
in which decisions would be made contrary to sound advice, carefully ex- 
Plained, are far less numerous than those in which at present pupils are 
making decisions with very little, if any, guidance. 

Conformity in matters of behavior. There has been widespread 
diversity of practice in this respect. Corporal punishment still prevails 
M some schools despite the evidence that, in most cases, it is of little 
avail. When one considers the types of delinquent behavior which oc- 
curred in New York City schools and were widely publicized in 1958, 
One wonders what type of punishment would have averted such criminal 
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behavior on the part of juvenile delinquents. Obviously, schools cannot 
be operated under conditions in which individual pupils are committing 
assaults on other pupils and on their teachers. The good of the entire 
group must make necessary the elimination of individual behavior which 
is inimical to human welfare. 

Some critics of the schools have argued that “progressive education” 
has tended to encourage anarchical types of behavior in public schools. 
We ourselves have observed very little indication that pupils have mis- 
behaved in school because of philosophies of progressive education. To 
the contrary, we do feel that traditional regimentation has sometimes 
produced rebellion and overtly delinquent behavior. It is undoubtedly 
true that a few lazy teachers may have taken the path of least resistance 
and allowed pupils too much freedom in their classrooms. But, by and 
large, the evidence is convincing that predelinquent and delinquent be- 
havior on the part of boys and girls in school is a result of environmental 
conditions rather than of school programs and policies. Nevertheless, 
even though the schools themselves may have had no responsibility for 
creating such behavior, they are confronted with it in providing an in- 
structional program. The general practice in secondary schools has been 
to have clear-cut rules and regulations and to expect a certain degree of 
conformity to them. This is a reasonable resolution of the issue and one 
to which we wholly subscribe. 

Conformity in social relationships and aspirations. Adolescents, We 
know, are exceedingly anxious to have the recognition of their peers. 
The tendency on the part of most of them is to follow the patterns of 
behavior, of dress, of hair style, and the like, that are observed on the 
part of the “style setters” in high school. This tendency is emphasized, 
we believe, in those schools which have developed extensive social pro- 
grams in the form of sororities, fraternities, or similar organizations hav- 
ing many of the characteristics of secret societies and similar tendencies 
toward the creation of social classes within the school. Although such 
organizations have generally been outlawed, there remain many schools 
in which they are given some encouragement. There should be estab- 
lished in high schools such patterns of organizational and social activities 
a8 will provide an opportunity for all boys and girls to have wholesome 
relationships with their peers. These relationships should not be marred, 
we believe, by pressures toward financial expenditures and social be 
havior which are inimical to the philosophy of free public education for 
all American youth. 

? Conformity in homework assignments. In many American communi: 
ties, the issue of homework has assumed substantial proportions. Again, 
one finds great diversity as to the requirements and expectations of inal 
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secondary education feel that homework requirements are generally too 
lax and do not provide sufficient challenge for boys and girls in school. 
Other critics, however, and frequently within the same community, ob- 
ject to the pressures on the children from the school and would have a 
greater proportion of schoolwork done at school. For many years in 
American secondary education the general trend has apparently been 
away from extended assignments to be done at home. Study halls and 
supervised study periods within classes have been efforts to provide good 
study conditions at school. Our observation of effective teaching in sec- 
ondary schools indicates that good teachers do not rely on uniform 
homework assignments for their pupils. Although they do expect boys 
and girls to work on their assignments outside class, they also provide 
good study conditions at school. Furthermore, they attempt to differen- 
tiate between students sufficiently to provide homework assignments 
which are challenging for the able student as well as helpful to the less 
able, We definitely feel that this is the type of philosophy of homework 
which does not create undue conformity and undesirable study practices, 
and at the same time does create effective learning conditions. 

Conformity in “group process.” Techniques of group discussion have 
not been very widely introduced in the secondary schools. We shall note 
in our discussion of classroom teaching (Chapter 15) the dominance of 
the recitation type of procedure. In some classrooms, especially in the 
field of social studies, alert teachers have introduced procedures of dis- 
cussion which encourage boys and girls to express their opinions, to con- 
sider evidence about issues under discussion, and to arrive at a consensus 
as to their resolution. Undoubtedly such procedures could be more 
widely and effectively used in those curriculum areas in which there is 
room for deliberation and sharing of opinions. On the other hand, even 
in these arcas we would reject as undesirable any tendency on the part 
of teachers to force pupils to come to a consensus which violates the 
right of an individual to hold to an opinion about a matter for which he 
feels the evidence is inconclusive. One of the difficulties in the use of 
“group process,” as adapted from the field of group dynamics, is the 
tendency to force members of adult groups to accept a point of view 
which they really have not explored sufficiently. It is to be hoped that in 
high school classes creative teachers will stimulate individual pupils to 
look very critically and thoroughly at issues and to arrive at opinions 
which represent their individual best judgment. Where evidence appears 
complete and conclusive, there, of course, should not be divergence of 
Point of view, Furthermore, in instances in which a group is deciding 
an issue relevant to its own action, the democratic principle is that indi- 
Vidual members of the group must abide by the decision of the total 
group. 
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Our emphasis here is on the point that individual boys and girls, 
even in high school, should learn the difference between group decisions 
which are binding upon the group, and group consensus which merely 
represents opinion. They should be encouraged in the former instance 
to participate vigorously in arriving at a group decision and then abide 
as vigorously by it; and in the latter instance to formulate their own 
views on as sound bases as possible, and then to abide by these views 
until they are proved erroneous. 


ON WHAT BASES SHOULD PUPILS BE MARKED, PROMOTED, 
AND GRADUATED? 


This issue has been a very controversial one among secondary school 
teachers and administrators for many years. As the population of the 
secondary school became more representative of the entire population, 
it became increasingly difficult to maintain the same marking systems 
and achievement standards. The goals of the school itself became broader 
and more comprehensive. The older standards for academic success were 
inappropriate and impossible to apply rigidly if the ev er-increasing pro- 
portion of youth was to be served fully and properly by the high school. 
Many teachers have persistently objected to changes in these standards, 
however, and in recent years many laymen and college educators have 
joined in to criticize roundly the high schools for “lowering standards.” 

It would seem reasonable to assume that standards of attainment 
for achieving the goals and objectives of the school should be geared 
to the capacities, talents, and potentialities of each pupil. This is con- 
sistent with our basic democratic traditions of respect for human person: 
ality. But in mass education such a policy is exceedingly difficult to 
administer. For example, if one hundred pupils are enrolled in ninth- 
grade English, should we establish one hundred sets of standards for 
determining whether pupils are achieving success in the course? If a 
common standard is set for all pupils either it will be so high that many 
pupils have little prospect of succeeding or it will be so low that superior 
pupils are not challenged to do their best. If many levels of standards 
are set in each subject offered in the high school, how can we determine 
correctly which set of standards an individual pupil should attain 1 
order to receive a passing grade? 

Corollary to this problem is the one of determining who ShO 
graduate from high school and be awarded a high school diploma. Jf ai 
those pupils who attain a prescribed level of achievement should receive 
ue diploma, what happens to other pupils who have achieved adequately 
in terms of their own capabilities but have failed to meet the prede- 
termined standards? If any pupil who achieves adequately in terms of his 
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own capacities is granted credit for graduation purposes, what does the 
high school diploma represent? Should the diploma in fact simply cer- 
tify that the recipient has done as well as could be reasonably expected 
in terms of his particular talents and abilities, or should it certify that 
certain prescribed levels of attainment have been achieved? 

Many approaches have been made to resolving these issues. Chrono- 
logical age or “social promotion” policies have not been nearly as com- 
mon or as completely followed as some critics of the schools assume. 
Even in the school systems where children are promoted somewhat regu- 
larly despite poor achievement, the policy usually prevails only in the 
elementary schools. Nevertheless, one extreme approach to the problem 
is without regard to standards of achievement. At the other extreme, 
many schools have adhered closely to some set of fixed standards, and 
pupils who fail to meet these are not promoted or graduated until, if 
ever, the standards are attained. In between these extremes, one finds 
such compromises as two types of marks (one for “effort,” and one for 
“achievement” relative to the standard). Also, two types of diplomas, 
one showing satisfactory achievement, and the other merely years of 
attendance, without comment on achievement, have been used in some 
systems. Many secondary school administrators have worked with local 
employers to persuade them to check with the high school from which 
applicants say they graduated and to get the actual records of these 
persons rather than assume satisfactory achievement simply because of 
graduation. Perhaps the soundest approach is the use of guidance pro- 
cedures which result in pupils taking courses in which they are most 
likely to succeed, followed up by careful work with those who do not 
achieve up to capacity. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES ADEQUATE COLLEGE PREPARATION? 


The problem of school-college relationships has been a dominating 
influence in the development of the secondary school curriculum, as we 
have commented upon frequently in preceding pages. Many educators 
have believed that any fundamental improvement in the secondary school 
Curriculum awaited a redefinition of what constitutes adequate college 
Preparation. A major attack was made on this problem by the Eight-Year 
Study conducted, beginning in 1932, under the auspices of the Progressive 
Education Association. This study denied the claims for various subjects 
that for generations have been used to justify the domination of the 
high school curriculum by college prescriptions."° Leonard’s later review 
of various studies dealing with the relation of college success and college 
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entrance requirements concluded: “Clearly the assumption that college 
success depends on pursuing any prescribed subjects in high school can- 
not longer be accepted by thinking people.” ™' It is equally clear, un- 
fortunately, that the colleges and universities, and, indeed, the public in 
general, do accept the assumption! This point was definitely established 
by a 1949 review of a wide sampling of reports of researches dealing with 
factors related to scholastic success in colleges of arts and sciences and 
teachers colleges. This comprehensive review reached the following con- 
clusions: 


The data reveal that many colleges are basing their entrance requirements 
on factors which do not have adequate value in predicting success in college, 
and therefore deny entrance to many students who should be admitted. The 
absence of any significant correlation between amount and pattern of high school 
subjects and college scholarship persists in spite of the broadening of high school 
curricula to include vocational subjects and the reluctance of colleges to vary 
in a corresponding degree from the original scholastic curriculum heavily loaded 
with verbal training.!? 


All this evidence regarding the lack of validity of certain college 
entrance requirements has not revolutionized school-college relation- 
ships. However, interest in experimentation was undoubtedly encouraged 
by the Eight-Year Study and other researches. Many colleges modified to 
a considerable extent their entrance requirements. A significant move 
toward modification was the Michigan Secondary School—College Agree- 
ment, developed cooperatively by the colleges and universities and the 
secondary schools of that state: 


The college agrees to disregard the pattern of subjects pursued in considering 
for admission the graduates of selected accredited high schools, provided they 
are recommended by the school from among the more able students in the 
graduating class. This Agreement does not imply that students must be ad- 
mitted to certain college courses or curricula for which they cannot give evidence 
of adequate preparation.13 : 


In the 1950’s, however, as the colleges began to prepare for the 
hordes of students expected in the 1960's and thereafter, many educators 
and citizens proposed that admission standards be made much more 
stringent than ever before. Criticisms of inadequate preparation in high 
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school abounded. Little reference to such earlier experimentation as 
that just cited could be found in the proposals for specific college en- 
trance requirements, for limiting enrollments to students with advanced 
rank in their high school classes, and for organizing college-preparatory 
curriculums and schools. 

There has been further experimentation on admission to college, 
much of it in recent years subsidized by the Ford Foundation. In one 
study, carefully selected high school pupils, most of whom were between 
the ages of fifteen and a half and sixteen and a half, and who had not 
completed high school, were admitted to colleges which agreed to par- 
ticipate in the experiment. The program was an effort to speed up the 
educational process, so that most of the students could complete their 
general education by the age of eighteen or nineteen, and then be ready 
for professional college or military service. In another study 15 a group 
of colleges agreed to grant college credit to graduates of a few selected 
high schools who had taken in high school one or more courses that had 
been especially designed to cover the subject matter of introductory col- 
lege courses, provided the pupil successfully passed an examination in 
the subject given by the college. In the first experiment intellectually 
gifted young students left the high school before graduation and took 
much of their liberal education at the college; in the second, the pupils 
remained in the high school but took liberal arts studies comparable to 
college courses, thereby shortening the time spent on general education 
in the college. 

Although its sponsors have applauded the results of the early- 
admission program,!6 it has won few adherents among secondary school 
people. However, the possibilities of offering college-level courses in high 
school have had a very favorable response and many secondary schools 
and colleges are developing such programs. In terms of the influence 
exercised over secondary school offerings by the colleges, the issue under 
present consideration, it is plain to see that both of these studies increase 
the measure of such control, particularly the School and College Study 
of Admission with Advanced Standing. In the fall of 1956, the College 
Entrance Examination Board assumed responsibility for preparing and 
administering tests for granting advanced standing, and such tests are 
available for any college to use. High schools will obviously be under 
wee 
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increasing pressure to offer courses that will enable their college-bound 
students to prepare for these examinations. If such a course of action rep- 
resents the best program of education for each individual pupil inter- 
ested, well and good, but such practices will tend to increase the adoption 
of a narrow concept of education on the part of many secondary schools. 
If the staff first clearly and unequivocally establishes a valid set of ob- 
jectives for secondary education, and then evaluates such procedures in 
terms of what contribution they may make to the attainment of these 
objectives, secondary school pupils will not be denied the best education 
possible; if the faculty is narrow in its point of view about education or 
subservient to the demands of college professors who may have little 
understanding of the problems involved in providing universal second- 
ary education, then such secondary schools will indeed surrender their 
historic role in a democratic society. 

One thing is clear: The problem of college-school relations remains 
one of the great unsolved issues in American education today. Until 
more adequate research is done on this problem, and in order to develop 
a relationship in which research can be fostered and its results imple- 
mented, such articulation is to be sought as was recommended in 1958 
by the Joint Committee of the School-College Relations Committees of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Off- 
cers and the National Association of Secondary School Principals: 


Secondary schools and colleges need to get better acquainted. Such devices 
as_principal-freshman conferences, high school-college visitation, and confer- 
ences between college admission officers and high school counselors are currently 
successful techniques. Much is also being accomplished through more systematic 
and complete reporting from colleges to high schools in such matters as informing 
the school of action on applications for admission, informing the school when the 
student enrolls in the college, and sending college grade reports to the school. Only 
by a better understanding of each other can colleges and secondary schools hope 
to avoid gaps in the total educational program.17 


ARE THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS ADEQUATELY FINANCED? 


The issue of adequacy of financial support is raised somewhat dps 
frequently than the others in current discussions of secondary education. 
Probably there is fairly general agreement that the secondary schools 
must have more support if they are to achieve the broad purpose at- 
tempted in the past. On the other hand, it is clear that many critics feel 
the purposes should be narrowed, and one suspects that in some ae 
tax-saving ideas might be involved in these feelings. It is true, 10% ee 
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articles and public statements have occasionally criticized high schools 
bitterly for their “country club” atmosphere and facilities. 

We ourselves believe that the most critical of all issues confronting 
the American people is this one of financial support. Any reasonable 
estimate of adequate support for a good program of secondary education 
in every community for all its youth confirms the need for drastic in- 
creases, on the average and without provision for “country club” facili- 
ties, for teachers’ salaries, school buildings and facilities, and the essential 
staff services and program facilities to provide differentiated offerings 
suitable to the needs of all the youth who now attend secondary schools. 
There seems no real issue as to whether America can afford these in- 
creases; rather, it seems a matter of many complicated problems as to 
how the funds can be provided: whether by federal aid, increased state 
support, heavier local taxes, or some combination of these. To this issue 
our citizens must turn their attention if, out of all the controversy over 
improving secondary education, fundamental improvement is to occur. 


The Teacher's Role in Relating Pupil Needs and the Curriculum 


After reading this chapter thus far the prospective secondary school 
teacher may have the feeling that the job of relating the curriculum to 
youth needs is beyond his responsibility. Certainly the job is a challeng- 
ing one and certainly it requires the effort of administrators, boards of 
education, laymen, and professional and legal groups. But the real chal- 
lenge is to all who teach, for it is they who must ultimately make a 
satisfactory adjustment between the pupil and the curriculum. Through 
their curriculum planning, their classroom teaching, and their counseling 
of pupils, teachers can do a great deal to make this adjustment. In con- 
cluding this chapter, we wish to point out certain specific ways in which 
teachers can relate the curriculum and adolescent needs. 


THE TEACHER SHOULD STUDY ADOLESCENTS AND THEIR NEEDS 


Teachers who really understand teen-age boys and girls seldom try 
to cram learnings into those who neither can nor should absorb them. 
The teacher who rarely sees Johnny as a person with needs and problems 
all his own pushes Johnny into unprofitable and unhappy learning ex- 
Periences. Sometimes, in fact, very frequently, the teacher has so many 
Pupils to teach and so many tasks to perform that it is very difficult for 
him to know very much about Johnny as a person. This is unfortunate, 
but it can be compensated for somewhat by the teacher's own study of 
the problems of adolescence which makes him recognize readily the 
symptoms of Johnny's difficulties. i 

We believe it highly desirable for every beginning secondary school 
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teacher to have had some course in adolescent behavior or psychology 
and especially to have had some firsthand experience working with 
adolescent boys and girls. Perhaps his only contact of consequence with 
adolescents will be in his student teaching; if so, it is all the more im- 
portant for the teacher to utilize this opportunity for firsthand study of 
individual pupils as well as for study of the characteristics of the high 
school population in general. 

For most successful teachers the college courses in adolescent be- 
havior and even in student teaching were purely introductory to their 
most significant studies of adolescent needs. These studies are made as 
teachers seek to understand why particular pupils behave as they do. 
Perhaps the teacher who becomes conscious of his need to understand 
boys and girls better can participate as a member of the school faculty 
in studies of the school population such as those described earlier in this 
chapter. Perhaps the best he can do is to make a careful study of good 
research in adolescence or to make his own research into the behavior of 
a particular adolescent. In our opinion the important thing is for the 
teacher to be curious and remain curious about adolescence, to continue 
reading, to continue participating in studies and discussions, and to con- 
tinue investigating the needs of his own students. 


THE TEACHER SHOULD PARTICIPATE IN STUDY AND PLANNING 
OF THE CURRICULUM 


In most secondary schools the teacher has many opportunities to 
participate in studying and planning the curriculum of the school as & 
whole. In larger schools with departmental organization the teacher can 
plan with his colleagues for the instructional framework, for units of 
work (large divisions of instruction), and for specific learning experiences 
related to pupil needs. As a member of one or more of the many com- 
mittees operating in high school faculties, he may have much to do with 
introducing and modifying extraclass activities of many types AS # 
member of the faculty he may participate in decisions to change the 
program of studies, to revise graduation requirements, to adopt policies 
regarding many curriculum problems. Many teachers are called upo” © 
serve as members of curriculum-planning committees for the school $y% 
tem. Some may be asked to develop curriculum guides (courses of study, 
resource materials, suggestions for teaching). Many can work throug! 
in-service study groups for curriculum change. In all these enterprises he 
has an opportunity to utilize all he knows and to learn about the relation 
of adolescent needs and curriculum possibilities. In them he can oe 
stantly evaluate the curriculum in terms of such educational needs 3 
those listed in Table 35 (page 358) 
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THE TEACHER SHOULD RELATE PUPIL NEEDS AND CURRICULUM 
POSSIBILITIES IN HIS OWN CLASSES 


One opportunity for curriculum improvement always available to 
the teacher, in fact in each period of each school day, is in his own 
classes. Here is the real test of whether the curriculum is related to the 
basic educational needs of boys and girls. Many of these needs have to 
be met in several curriculum areas, and each class should contribute 
to fulfilling at least one need to justify its existence. As the teacher plans 
for his classes, as he works with these classes, and as he deals with indi- 
vidual pupils, there is always the searching question to be answered: 
“Am I really giving these pupils what they need?” If a teacher can carry 
on his classes so as to help pupils become more skilled in communi- 
cating, for example, then he is helping them meet an important need. 
Every time he helps Johnny or Mary learn to speak more distinctly, 
listen more closely, write more clearly, read more intelligently, he is 
making a difference in their lives. If his classes are in areas relating to 
homemaking and other adult activities, his contributions to their needs 
are clearly discernible. Teaching in vocational and recreational programs 
is especially rewarding in the obvious differences in skills that may be 
observed by the teacher as he works with pupils from day to day. But 
every class has its potential relationship to vital educational needs of 
boys and girls growing up in our complex society. They need informa- 
tion in great quantity to understand the world and mankind, skills of 
Many varieties, appreciations of values and people, and aspirations and 
desires to control their future activities. To all these needs teachers can 
give lasting help if they are understanding and skilled in the study of 
youth needs and of the curriculum. 


THE TEACHER SHOULD BE EXPERIMENTAL IN HIS THINKING 
AND TEACHING 


Our final suggestion, almost exhortation, to teachers who would 
Telate adequately their teaching to the educational needs of youth is that 
they keep open minds and use them intelligently. The teacher who be- 
comes complacent about his relation to adolescents and their needs 
begins to fail in his job. For example, for years a fine young science 
teacher of our acquaintance showed great interest in the science inter- 
‘Sts and difficulties of his pupils. He predicted with unusual accuracy 
the boys and girls who would go on into scientific careers and he gave 
them inspiration as well as knowledge and technique. Such glowing re- 
Ports about his teaching came back to him that perhaps he decided that 
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his present students could be taught just like those with whom he had 
done so well. But criticisms began to come that his teaching was boring 
and fewer students went on from his classes to further study. He had 
become complacent. Like too many teachers, he had failed to recognize 
the dynamics of education, Science changes, boys and girls change, and 
effective teaching changes accordingly. Teachers who become better in- 
stead of worse are those who regard each class they teach as a new chal- 
lenge, composed of boys and girls different from those taught the year 
before. Each group must be studied, its members known as persons, and 
new methods and materials and ideas tried out to fit their unique needs. 
This is the experimental method of teaching, the method that is always 
rewarding to pupils and teachers alike. In this kind of teaching, the 
teacher is constantly evaluating his own performance as well as that of 
his pupils. Never disregarding the expectations that exist for what his 
pupils should learn, he seeks to find the most efficient ways of guiding this 
learning: ways that are tailored to the specific interests, abilities, and 
needs of his pupils. This is teaching at its best. 


For Further Study 


Aikin, Wilford M. The Story of the Eight-Year Study. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. . 
This one volume summarizes the study, conducted by the Progressive Hains 
cation Association, of experimental practices in thirty high schools and sf 
the relations between these schools and the colleges. See especially Chapter 5y 
“What Happened in College?” 


American Association of School Administrators, National Education Association. 
The High School in A Changing World. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 
1958. 


ae 2 and 3 deal with youth needs and current programs for meeting 
these. ¿ 


American Youth Commission. Youth and the Future. Washington, D.C- Amer 
ican Council on Education, 1942. N 

EA es 5 

General report by the commission of its six years of study of youth prona 

in the United States. See Chapters 6-13 for analyses of youth needs an 


; . Soe r jorld 
Eno RS implications as they were seen in the period preceding Worl 
ar II. 


Association fi isi A : iducatio" 
or Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Educ 


Associationi Developing Programs for Young Adolescents. Washington, p.ci Th 
Association, 1954. 
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Describes promising programs in grades 7, 8, and 9, and suggests means of 
developing better programs for junior high school pupils. 


Benjamin, Harold R. W. “The Saber-Tooth Tiger Returns,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals (No. 237), 42:358-366 (April, 
1958). 
Critique of the situation in secondary education presented in Benjamin’s 
inimitable style. 


Bestor, Arthur. The Restoration of Learning. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 


1955- 
One of the most bitter criticisms of American education for its alleged “anti- 


intellectualism.” 


Bowman, Paul H. How to Study Your School Population. Illinois Curriculum 
Program, Bulletin No. 26. Springfield: Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State of Illinois, June, 1957. 

Specific steps in making a survey of school population in a local community. 


Chase, Francis S., and Harold A. Anderson, eds. The High School in a New Era. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
Report of the 1957 Conference on the American High School held at the 
University of Chicago. See especially the first paper, Henry Steele Com- 
mager’s “A Historian Looks at the American High School.” 


Conant, James B. The American High School Today. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1959- 
First report of the former Harvard president’s study of American high 
schools. 
—— chairman. The Identification and Education of the Academically Tal- 
ented Student in the American Secondary School. The Conference Report, Febru- 
ay, 1958. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1958. 
The conference herein reported proposed many possible solutions to prob- 
lems indicated by the title. 


Cummings, Howard A., and others. A Look Ahead in Secondary Education. U.S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1954, No. 4. Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
Ng Office, 1954. ; 
Description of efforts toward “life adjustment education” with a look ahead 
to 1964. 
Educational Policies Commission. Education for All American Youth: A Further 
Look. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, April, 1952. , 
A revision of the popular Education for All American Youth (1944), which 
proposed a postwar program for secondary education. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education, They Went to College Early. 


Evaluation Report No. 2. New York: The Fund, 1957. 
Report of five years of experience with The Fund’s program for early ad- 


Mission to college. 
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Garrett, Harley F. “A Review and Interpretation of Investigations of Factors Re- 

lated to Scholastic Success in Colleges of Arts and Sciences and ‘Teachers Col- 

leges,” Journal of Experimental Education, 18:91-138 (December, 1949). 
Review of a large number of research studies on the question. 


Halverson, Paul M., ed. Frontiers of Secondary Education I. Proceedings of a 
Conference on Secondary Education. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
1956. 
Presents several excellent lectures on problems of the secondary school cur- 
riculum. 


Hand, Harold C. How the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program Basic 
Studies Can Help You Improve Your High School. Circular Series A, No. 51; 
Bulletin No. 13. Springfield: Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State of Illinois, May, 1951. 
A guide to materials and techniques of the Illinois basic studies for school 
improvement. 


Havighurst, Robert J. Human Development and Education. New York: Long 
mans, Green & Company, 1953. 
Intended for the teacher and the layman interested in the theory and func- 
tion of developmental tasks in education. 


Henderson, Kenneth B., and John E. Goeritz. How to Conduct the Follow-Up 

Study. Circular Series A, No. 51; Bulletin No. 11. Springfield: Vernon L. Nickell, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois, August, 1950. 
Explanation of procedures for the study of pupil, parent, and teacher opinions 
regarding the high school program. Includes the instruments used in the 
Illinois studies. 


Hill, Henry Harrington. Changing Options in American Education. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1958. 


This Kappa Delta Pi lecture presents an insightful analysis of three critical 
educational issues. 


Latimer, John Francis. What’s Happened to Our High Schools? Washington, D.C: 
Public Affairs Press, 1958. 
See this report of a careful study of enrollment trends in the hig 


subjects as a classicist’s answer also to the question: “What should the high 
schools teach?” 


J school 


Leonard, J. Paul. Developing the Secondary School Curriculum. New York 
Rinehart & Company, 1953. 


This comprehensive textbook on the secondary school curriculum 18 espè 


cially helpful in its historical treatment of efforts to relate the curriculum 
to youth needs. 


National Association of Secondar American 


Youth. y School Principals. Planning for 


A Rev. ed. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1951: tion 
companion volume to the Educational Policies Commission’s Educt 


for All American Youth: A Further Look (see above). 
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National Education Association. How Good Are Your Schools? Washington, D.G.: 
The Association, 1958. 
Check list for lay and professional use in evaluating schools. 


National Education Association, Research Division. Ten Criticisms of Public 
Education. Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 4. Washington, D.C.: The As- 
sociation, December, 1957. 

Includes facts and arguments on several issues considered in this chapter. 


National Society for the Study of Education. Adapting the Secondary School 
Program to ihe Needs of Youth. Fifty-second Yearbook, Pt. I. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chic ago Press, 1953. 
Description of various methods used or proposed for adapting the high 
school curriculum to the needs of youth. 


Passow, A. H ury, Jane E. Beasley, and Deton J. Brooks, Jr. “Adapting the Cur- 
riculum to the Needs, Capacities, and Talents of Individual Students,” Review 
of Educational Research, 27:277-286 (June, 1957). 

Brief review of research on curriculum adaptations for individual differences. 


Rickover, H. G. Education and Freedom. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1959- 
Vice-Admiral Rickover, the promoter of naval use of atomic energy, has 
vented here his criticisms of public education, following many of the Coun- 
cil for Basic Education publications and arguments. He proposes dem- 
onstration high schools, with selective admission, for academically talented 
youth. 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund. The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the Fu- 
ture of America. Special Studies Report V. Garden City: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1958. 
An outstanding analysis of America’s educational problems which insists 
that “we must seek excellence in a context of concern for all.” 


Waskin, Leon S. “The Michigan Secondary School-College Agreement,” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals (No. 159), 
33:49-64 (January, 1949). 
Detailed description of this pioneer state-wide plan for school and college 
cooperation. 


Whyte, William H. Jr. The Organization Man. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
Inc, 1956. 
Study of the life of the many Americans influenced by their employment 


in large organizations. 


Woodring, Paul. A Fourth of a Nation. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
Pany, 1957. 
An attempt to reconcile conflicting philosophies of education. See Chapter 4 
for Woodring’s proposal to reorganize the American school system. 


Providing for the Common Needs — 
General Education 


The last chapter (Table 35, page 358) suggested seven major 
needs of adolescents for which the secondary school curriculum should 
make provision. These needs are those common ones which constitute the 
basis of general education. Individual youth vary in the extent of their 
needs, and the educational program is expanded to include specialized 
programs relevant to some of these. This chapter is pi imarily concerned 
with the basic provisions for all youth, that is, with general education in 
grades 7 through 12. First, we illustrate these educational needs of 
adolescents by describing the kind of characteristics we believe should be 
sought in the high school graduate. 


Characteristics to Be Sought in High School Graduates 


In Chapter 6 we reviewed many statements of educational purpose 
emphasizing our point of view that each local faculty, and indeed each 
teacher, should develop their own list. In so doing, the teacher's question 
is, What sort of individual should the high school graduate be? Which 
of his characteristics should have been developed i part at least by the 
secondary school? We give our answer to this question by describing the 
traits we believe desirable in a high school graduate with particular at- 
tention to those which should have been acquired in secondary school 

Our John (or Mary) Graduate would be a distinctive personality, 
possessing interests, ambitions, perhaps competencies somewhat different 
from any other individual. These would be due in part to the strenuou 
effort made by his teachers to hel alized 
educational opportunities. other 
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p him profit from some spec! 
He would also, however, have many 
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interests, ambitions, and skills like those of other graduates that would 
help him stand shoulder to shoulder with all the boys and girls who 
have profited from the program of general education. He might read or 
speak better or differently from others, but we would expect him to be 
able to read intelligently common forms of printed communications and 
speak with clarity in ordinary life situations. 

These communication skills would be a first competence of John. 
He should be able and anxious to read understandingly and critically a 
daily newspaper, a weekly news magazine, and other current periodicals. 
We hope that he would enjoy reading good stories, articles, novels, and 
other literature, too, He would write legible, well-organized letters and 
reports, and be able to take care of his business forms, application blanks, 
and other writing jobs. Speaking before a group would be no unpleasant 
chore, and his conversational abilities would be at least acceptable to 
other eightcen-year-olds, He would know how to listen to others, too, 
in audience and face-to-face situations, His tastes in radio and television 
programs should show good judgment, His reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening would be facilitated by satisfactory vocabulary and lan- 
uage usage, and a good understanding of common mathematical and 
other symbolic terms. We hope, too, that his program might have in- 
cluded enough modern language study for him to have at least a be- 
ginning knowledge in a language other than English. John would com- 
municate well. 

Our John would also be able to stand shoulder to shoulder with his 
peers as they take on increasingly the activities of adults. He is interested 
in civic affairs and looks eagerly to the time he can cast his ballot. Al- 
ready he is conscious of his responsibilities in driving an automobile 
Carefully and in observing traffic and other safety precautions. He un- 
derstands basic tax principles and expects to contribute his share of tax 
funds, He recognizes the evils and symptoms of delinquent behavior and 
already is trying to help some of his juniors avoid the paths to delin- 
quency. John appreciates the democratic bases of our government and 
expects to do his part to preserve and improve the American system. He 
understands how to work helpfully as a group member, and respects the 
nights and privileges of other people. Ae 
_ Jobn has learned, too, that good citizenship involves some efficiency 
mn his personal budgeting and consuming habits. He knows how to 
Stretch economically his allowance and small earnings, and how to keep 
Savings. He has learned to discriminate in his purchases, and how to get 
advice when buying in new fields. He understands prevailing wage and 
income possibilities in the vocational fields of interest to him, and ap- 
Preciates the relation of education and experience to income advance- 
Ment. 
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Our Mary Graduate would have acquired some basic skills in select- 
ing and even making her own clothes as well as in cooking, housekeeping, 
child care, and home management. John, too, would realize that the man 
of the house has work to do there and would have at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of a few basic skills needed around the home. Both John and 
Mary appreciate the significance of the family in American life and ex- 
pect to marry in time and make a happy home for the mates and children 
they want. 

John has learned that there is a rational basis for the questions and 
problems he encounters, and feels secure in his ability to find out the 
answers to questions as they occur. He knows how to use common sources 
of information, such as the dictionary and encyclopedia. He is accus- 
tomed to weighing mentally his conclusions before stating them. He 
understands how to discard an answer that doesn’t stand up to the facts. 
When he asks a question of other persons, he likes to know how they ar 
rive at the answer. He likes to check his opinions with those of others, 
and to look for the reason behind differences of opinion. He is also aware 
of his own ignorance, and eager to learn more about many human prob- 
lems. He hopes to have further formal schooling and believes he can 
work hard and effectively if he goes on to college. 

John Graduate would have a beginning knowledge of our complex 


Homemaking Skills Are Required for Today's Graduates. Modern high 


; F . ; ife. 
schools provide experiences in a great variety of the duties of the housewil! 


(Courtesy of the Southwest Miami High School, Miami, Florida.) 
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world and man’s role therein. He is aware of the scientific bases of nat- 
ural life and of the physical phenomena all around him. He has ade- 
quate concepts of geographical locations and relationships and a sense of 
time relationships in the development of our civilization. He under- 
stands the existence of different cultures in the world and some of the 
likenesses and differences between cultures. He is aware of the unique 
responsibilities of mankind and of man’s control over matter. He ap- 
preciates the role of the creative arts in civilization. He has developed 
some of the niceties of human relationships and is sensitive to other 
personalities. 

John has developed some recreational interests which will be per- 
sistent over the years. He enjoys sports, both as a spectator and as a par- 
ticipant. Ile can participate in such common social activities as swimming 
and dancing. He likes beauty in nature, literature, music, or art. He likes 
people and is perfectly secure in his social relationships with other boys 
and girls as well as with older and younger persons. 

John would also have learned how to take care of his health. He 
understands his body and recognizes its limitations. He practices good 
habits of nutrition, rest, and work. He knows how to balance work and 
play, physical and mental activities, and has satisfactory physical co- 
ordination. He knows how to protect himself against disease and dis- 
abling accidents. If it became necessary for him to go into military 
training he would already have some understanding of basic physical 
skills and defense practices. John is a healthy, fit young man. 

Although John would not have definitely decided on his life’s oc- 
cupation, we think he would know that his capabilities point toward one 
or more vocations. He knows what the demands and possibilities of these 
vocations are and expects to take appropriate training for the one he 
finally selects. Perhaps he prefers a career in business and wishes to do 
work in business administration in a university. He would appreciate the 
Tesponsibilities and duties of businessmen and would already have had 
some experiences working during summers and on a part-time basis in 
Various business enterprises. He would look forward eagerly to his col- 
lege training and to further experiences in work while he is in college. 

Thus, our conception of the ideal school graduate is that he would 
have attained considerable proficiency in respect to the basic educa- 
tional needs of adolescents listed in Table 35: 

: Adequate communication skills 

» Adult activities as homemakers, citizens, and consumers 

- Use of effective problem-solving and learning processes 

. Understanding of the world and man : are 

> Interest and skill in appropriate aesthetic and recreational activities 


Maintaining good health and physical fitness 


Oc po nw 
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4. Choice of an occupation and preparation for further related study 
and/or occupational training 

The remainder of this chapter will examine the usual provisions in 
the secondary school curriculum related to each of these needs. That is, 
we shall see how secondary schools try to produce the kind of graduate 
we have described. It must be emphasized that the school does not alone 
produce such a person. The home, the church, youth organizations, com- 
munities, many influences are working to affect John’s development. Our 
concern here, however, is with the direct contributions that are at- 
tempted by secondary schools. 


Methods of Providing for Common Needs 


Although a particular school faculty or its controlling board of 
education may have never made a systematic study of the needs of youth, 
there is always an assumption that the school program is designed to 


serve these needs. Thus, if one asks any teacher why a certain subject 
or activity is provided, the almost invariable answer is “because our pupils 
need [the subject or activity].” Furthermore, there is generally the as- 


sumption that “our pupils need” some particular pattern of subjects and 
activities. These patterns we classify as the required program of studies, 
all-school activities, and all-school emphases. 


THE REQUIRED PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Certain illustrative programs of studies were presented in Chapter 
9. Our study of many such programs, and of the graduation reque 
ments of state, county, and city school systems, indicates that certam 
subjects are almost universally taken. In general, one may expect te 
high school graduate to have had in grades 7 through 12 a ni 
number of years of instruction in certain subjects as follows: 

English—s (3 in grades 7-9) 

Social Studies—s (3 in grades 7-9) 

Mathematics—4 (3 in grades 7-9) 

Science—g (1 in grades 7-9) 

Health and Physical Education—s, to 6 (3 in grades 7-9) 

Homemaking or Industrial Arts—1 (grades 7-9) 

Art and Music—6 weeks to 1 year of each (grades 7-9) 


5 G i i at the 
These are minimum requirements; we noted in Chapter 9 that 


OMi A 5 am atics 

majority of students probably have an additional year in mathemat d 

s j b ‘ oar int sch 

and perhaps in English, and that many have an additional yeat in p 
ence and two years in a language. The nature of these subjects as 
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tually developed in our secondary schools varies greatly, but these are 
the curriculum fields in which all pupils are assumed to need experience 
in the secondary school years. 

One yariant in the requirements is that of the core organization. As 
already noted and as to be explained fully in the next chapter, the core 
plan is a particular curriculum organization designed to meet some 
common needs of the pupils concerned. It is usually required, however, 
in the schools (usually junior high schools) where offered, and typically 
replaces or combines two or more of the subject fields just listed. Most 
usually, these subjects are English and social studies. 

Another and more common variant of the program of studies is the 
multiple program of studies or “curricula.” Larger high schools, even 
medium-sized schools, frequently list programs of studies, such as col- 
lege preparatory, general, and commercial or industrial. Students are 
required to take additional subjects in each program other than the 
general. Thus, these programs really seek to meet common needs of a 
portion of the pupil population. 

In addition to the required or “constant” subjects, elective subjects 
(also called “variables”) are offered as the size of the school permits. In a 
large high school, enrolling about twenty-five hundred students, which 
one of us frequently visits, the elective offering is so extensive that it is 
estimated it would take a student twenty-four years to complete at the 
usual rate all the subjects currently offered! Although elective subjects 
are presumably chosen because of pupils’ special needs and interests, the 
fact is that many of the electives in secondary schools may be more 
closely related to pupils’ real needs than some of the required subjects as 
traditionally organized, Thus, many parents, pupils, and educators would 
argue that in twentieth-century United States, courses such as typing, 
driver training, consumer education, and family living meet more com- 
mon needs than do those in English literature and algebra. However, we 
Should note that these common youth needs are not necessarily served 
exclusively by required subjects. That is, many young people in high 
school may need to learn to type, for example, but some others may 
have already learned and still others may never need the skill. Also, the 
traditional course in English literature may fail to meet the needs of 
Many high school pupils, but courses in reading for work and for enjoy- 
ment adapted to the reading interests and levels of pupils enrolled may be 
Useful to virtually all pupils. r 

The point of the accompanying cartoon is that no one subject—not 
‘ven science in the Space Age—can by itself meet the needs of all youth. 
The best we can do is to provide a general framework—the subject fields 
and/or core curriculum—in which particular teachers may work with par- 
ticular young people to develop skills and understandings they need. The 
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subject requirements should be regarded, we believe, not as requirements 
of specific subject matter to be mastered but as general arcas of experience 
in which selections may be made by teachers as they plan with each 
other and with pupils for functional learning. Later in this chapter the 
practices and possibilities in meeting common needs through the com- 


“Hey —Don’t Forget The Bottom Part, Too” 


HERR LOK 
EMEI We BATU ieT aN Posten. 


from Herblock’s Special for Today (Simon and 
Schuster, 1958) 


monly taken subjects will be examined in more detail. These possibilite 
are suggested in summary form in Table 36, showing our evaluation : 
the potential contributions of the various curriculum areas to each nee 


ALL-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Although Chapter 16 is devoted to out-of-class school activities i 
seems appropriate here to identify briefly certain activities in which 2 
pupils usually participate. These activities reflect educators’ an 
to means of meeting youth needs just as do the subjects required of a 


. i : 
pupils. Four groups of such all-school activities are briefly treated i 
following paragraphs. 
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TABLE 36 


How Do the Major Curriculum Areas Contribute to the Educational Needs 
of Adolescents? 


MAJOR CURRICULUM OUR OWN EVALUATION OF POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTION 
AREAS OF THE AREAS TO EACH NEED 


COMMUNI- ADULT PROBLEM- UNDERSTAND- AESTHETIC AND HEALTH & OCCUPA- 
CATION ACTIV- SOLVING ING WORLD RECREATIONAL PHYSICAL TIONAL 


SKILLS ITIES_ PROCESS AND MAN ACTIVITIES FITNES CHOICES 

Agriculture 2 2 2 2 3 3 5 
Art 2 2 3 2 1 3 R 
Business education 1 1 2 2 3 3 7 
English 1 2 1 1 1 3 2 
Foreign languages 1 2 3 2 2 B = 
Health and phys 

ical education 2 2 3 3 a É zi 
Homemaking 2 1 2 3 3 3 y 
Industrial arts 2 1 2 3 3 3 d 
Mathematics 1 2 1 2 3 3 2 
Music 2 2 3 2 1 8 2 
Science 2 2 1 1 3 2 2 
Social studies 2 1 1 1 3 3 2 
Trades and industi ies 2 1 2 2 3 3 z 


ea a 

Key to marks: 
1—Major contribution. 
2—Some contribution. 


3—Little (if any) contribution, 


Assemblies. Wide variation is found in the nature and frequency of 
assembly programs in secondary schools. But every school has its audi- 
torium, cafetorium, or other facility, even outdoors, for getting all pupils 
together on occasion. In large schools, or even small schools lacking ade- 
quate assembly facilities, it is sometimes necessary to have two or more 
assemblies to provide for the entire school. For some purposes, the same 
Program may be repeated in each assembly by different groups. For 
Others, such as orientation of the entering class (grade 7 or 9 or 10), the 
assembly may be for only a portion of the student body. p i 
__ Among the needs of pupils frequently served by assemblies are the 
following: 


Information about persons, events, or ideas commemorated by special 
days or weeks 3 ; OR 
Information about current community, national, and internationa 


Events of importance 
cognition of students who have achieved exceptionally well, or who 


have been chosen for various honors, or who perform for the others 
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Appreciation of musical, artistic, dramatic, or other types of programs 
presented by students and outside performers 

Participation in group singing, cheering, and other forms of audience 
activity 

Practice of courtesies in large audience situations 

Development of interests in various forms of wholesome entertainment 


Social programs. Adolescents like dances and parties, and the modern 
secondary school provides opportunities for cultivating these interests in 
a wholesome fashion. Dancing in the social room or gymnasium during 
the lunch hour or activity period may be permitted. Schools make vary- 
ing provisions for after-school affairs such as class parties, dinners, dances, 
weiner roasts, ice-cream suppers, and camping trips. In small schools, the 
entire student body may participate in each affair. In most instances, 
each class or homeroom or club arranges for its own social functions, 
sometimes opening these to nonmembers. Through these social programs 
such purposes as the following may be served: 


Developing wholesome boy-girl relationships 
Extending interests and skills in recreational activities 
Providing practice in the social amenities 

Practicing leadership in social groups 


Student government. Studies made by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals indicate that about 80 per cent of our sec 
ondary schools, especially the medium-sized and larger schools, have 
some type of student council organization. The extent to which student 
government plans produce all-school values varies widely. In some in- 
stances student government merely involves student elections of officers 
who have very little responsibilities once elected. In others the student 
council has well-defined functions, and its actions result from care: 
ful consideration of the relevant issues in the constituent units, usually 
homerooms, In schools having this latter plan such values as the follow- 
ing may accrue to the student body: 

Experience in the election of representatives and officers 

Recognition for student leaders 

Participation in the routines of representative government 

Acceptance of responsibility for outcomes of students’ own plans and 
actions 

Closer relationship of the school program to pupils’ needs and interests 

Understanding of democratic principles and procedures 


Use of school facilities. Many of the significant experiences and re 
sultant learnings youth have in secondary school come as they learn to 
PSS the various school facilities. Noteworthy in relationship tO oe 
tional needs is the use of the library and other school resources: AS 
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boys and girls learn to use card catalogues, periodical guides, reference 
books, films, recordings, and other learning tools, they are acquiring 
skills that may be helpful in many situations. Important learnings re- 
garding nutrition, budget, and courtesy may be developed in the school 
cafeteria. Even the corridors and rest rooms provide opportunities for 
the practice of principles of social behavior, sanitation, and care of 
property. T'he school grounds can be utilized for teamwork in beauti- 
fication and gardening as well as in athletics and physical education. 

Special equipment in the gymnasium, visual-aids room, laboratories, 

shops, music and art rooms also offers the resourceful teacher a chance 

to teach all pupils who use these facilities how to care for them. 
Other all-school activities. Most of the activities described in Chapter 

16 offer some possibilities for serving the common needs of all or most 

pupils. Thus only a minority of the student body may participate in 

producing school publications, but all may learn how to feel a part 
of an organization through reading and criticizing its publications. Only 

a few may participate actively in spectator sports and other events, but 

all may learn how to conduct themselves as spectators. Particularly in 

the various aesthetic areas is there good opportunity for those who do 
not produce music or art, for example, to become good consumers. In 
short, the modern secondary school is truly a remarkably broad social 
community in which every individual has an opportunity to acquire 

a wide variety of interests, skills, appreciations, and understandings that 

he may find useful in the larger out-of-school community. 

This section on all-school activities should not be closed without 

a reminder to the prospective teacher that all these activities do not 

have such valuable educative results for pupils unless teachers are di- 

recting them to this end. The responsibility of a secondary school teacher 

includes planning and helping youth to use the assemblies, social pro- 
grams, student government, and other school-wide activities so that the 

Values mentioned above will be realized. To this end teachers in train- 

ing might help themselves to prepare for these responsibilities through 

such means as the following: 

1. When they visit high schools, they should inquire as to (a) me school- 
wide activities offered all pupils; (b) the responsibilities that individ- 
ual teachers have for these activities; and (c) any evidence as to the 
values realized from each school-wide activity. 

oF During their student teaching or internship experience, they should 
try to observe a variety of school-wide activities. 

3. During their student teaching, they should also become closely as- 
sociated with the planning of assemblies, social programs, student 
government, or other school-wide activities, and find ways in which 
they can give effective help in one or more of these. 
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SCHOOL-WIDE EMPHASES OR PROJECTS 


In many secondary schools there is considerable faculty planning 
toward meeting some common youth need in many phases of the school 
program. For example, citizenship education is frequently accepted as 
a broad school aim. In addition to planned instruction in social studies 
classes, there may be school elections, assembly speakers, citizenship 
rules, and other practices planned to provide maximum opportunity for 
acquiring the understandings and skills needed by citizens. 

Frequently, some set of skills such as reading, speaking, and study 
is adopted by the faculty for school-wide emphasis. Then all teachers 
try to give conscious attention to these skills in all their classes and in 
other contacts with pupils. 

Various types of campaigns, drives, public performances, and other 
projects may also be used by school faculties to give central purpose 
to pupil activity. Thus, collections for charitable purposes, beautifica- 
tion of school or community grounds, school expositions or exhibits 
or fairs are frequently planned to stimulate related pupil experiences. 
Unevenly good in their direction and results as such projects are in 
practice, they do offer possibilities for effective faculty-student planning 
of significant school-wide enterprises. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Pervading the entire school experience of boys and girls is the 
quality of relationships they have with each other and with the adults 
in the school. If the social climate of the school is such that students 
have difficulty in learning from each other, or such that students have 
little opportunity to get direct advice and help from teachers, then some, 
perhaps all, of the common needs are met inadequately. The methods of 
classroom organization and of controlling pupil movement and associa 
tion throughout the school may affect very substantially the opportunity 
to develop pupil initiative, self-discipline, and cooperation. Each of the 
more tangible aspects of the school program needs constant review t0 
determine how it is aiding boys and girls to acquire such sorely needed 
characteristics of the school graduate. His ability to handle well relæ 
tions with other people affects his proficiency in each of the areas 0 
basic educational need we have defined. 


Providing for Communicative and Computational Skills 

rriculum 
the unr 
truction 


i The fundamental provision made by the high school cu 
OF e needs of youth in respect to communication skills is 
versal requirement of English throughout the school years. Is 
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in other languages also provides for developing these skills. In addition, 
some gencral phases of mathematics are primarily designed to develop 
skill in reading as well as using mathematical language. Communication 
skills are also used in every learning experience of the school, and in- 
struction regarding them may be found in many areas and activities. 
This section will analyze the provisions made in English, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, and other areas and activities. 


ENGLISH 


Although not even considered a respectable subject in our early 
secondary schools, English has become the most universally required of 
all subjects, Only in the senior high school, and for not more than one 
year there, may a pupil fail to have a class in English. Three units in 
grades 9 through 12 are commonly required for college entrance, and 
three or even four for high school graduation. Generally, the required 
basic courses in English are supplemented by various electives. In addi- 
tion to the basic courses (ninth-grade English, and so on), the 1949 survey 
of high school enrollments reported a large number of courses offered 
under these headings: speech, dramatic art, debate, radio speaking and 
broadcasting, journalism, creative writing, advanced composition, world 
literature, American literature, English literature, current literature, 
Bible, college preparatory English, grammar, remedial English, pen- 
manship, and foreign adjustment English.1 Obviously, most of these 
courses are designed to meet specialized rather than common needs of 
high school youth. 

The content of the required English courses varies, of course, but 
typically instruction in the basic courses consists primarily of work in 
oral and written language and in literature. This work may be organized 
On a somewhat unified basis throughout the year, or there may be sep- 
arate semester courses in language and literature. Speech is frequently 
4 separate course, sometimes required and sometimes elective. The begin- 
hing secondary school teacher can advise pupils intelligently about the 
Content of English courses in his school only by inquiring of the English 
teachers or checking the school’s own program of studies to see what 
the practice actually is. tis 

Regardless of the organization of the English courses, this field has 
very significant possibilities for meeting common youth needs. Every 
boy and girl needs to become proficient in clear oral and written ex- 
Pression, Although all teachers can and should provide Opportunities 
for youth to practice their skills of writing and speaking, the organized 
ae 

TUS, Office of Education, “Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects, 
1948-49, Chap. 5 of Biennial Survey of Education, 1948-50 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951), p. 2 
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English classes should make the practice worth while by giving pupils 
the systematic instruction basic to effective practice. Through English 
instruction, too, boys and girls may learn to become better, more critical 
readers of varied types of printed materials. In modern English classes 
instruction is also concerned with appreciation of radio and television 
programs. In larger high schools, special courses may be offered in radio 
and television. However, we believe best practice assures that all pupils 
have some experience through the required English courses with the 
various forms of expression, both as producers and as consumers. 

All members of any high school faculty may help in making English 
instruction meet pupil needs in their school by studying practice in 
their school in the light of such questions as the following: 

1. Do all teachers feel a responsibility for teaching the skills of com- 
munication? Do they refer to the English teachers any students who 
need special help? Do the English teachers give adequate remedial in- 
struction where needed? Do the English teachers help other teachers 
with problems of teaching reading, writing, and speaking? 

Some high schools have taken a step toward the affirmative answer 
to these questions by establishing English or language “laboratories,” 
to which students bring their writing problems and projects for help 
by skilled English teachers. In other situations, papers for history, biology, 
or other subjects are prepared in English classes and then reviewed by 
English teachers for form and by the appropriate teacher for content. 

2. Is the emphasis on various communication skills commensurate 
with their use outside school? Is conversational ability given more at 
tention than public speaking? letter writing than theme writing? For 
some students English teachers have eliminated traditional types of 
themes and instead ask for more writing of the kind common in adult 
life. Reports, summaries, and personal and business letters are em- 
phasized. From time to time students get practice as secretaries of school 
groups. Committees investigating problems of interest write up reports. 
In addition, however, most college-bound students need extensive prac 
tice in writing themes and other formal papers. 

3- Is correct usage stressed instead of formal rules? Are standards 
of Uae understood and applied? Are individual youngsters helped with 
their particular usage errors? Teachers frequently ask pupils to keep 
self-checking records of their common errors. 

4 Is an adequate variety of reading materials available andai 
sunni Shen skillful guidance in the choice and use of materials 
5 there sufficient Opportunity for each pupil to find material that will 
wae and stimulate further reading? A major job for the re 
teal ngih teacher is Keeping an acquit or 

tials and advising students in their choice. 
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5. Is the organization of the English program flexible enough to 
encourage teachers to develop skills as needed? Are reading, speaking, 
writing, and listening skills matters of conscious attention in all Eng- 
lish activities? A flexible organization is provided in many schools 
by the organization of English instruction around ideas and problems 
of interest to students, such as discussion techniques, personality, radio. 
Skills are attacked indirectly through reading, talking, and writing about 
these problems. At the same time systematic instruction in formal gram- 
mar and composition is essential. 

6. Is there adequate opportunity for individual students to develop 
special interests and competencies in reading, speaking, writing, publica- 
tions, and dramatics? Are these opportunities closely related to the gen- 
eral English program so that all students will receive adequate guidance 
in the common communication skills without undue or premature em- 
phasis on a particular skill or interest? Elective or honor courses in the 
special English fields may be desirable for students who are qualified 
and interested, but basic English courses should develop common skills 
and screen students for advanced work. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


As in the case of certain mathematics courses, there is disagreement 
among both educators and laymen as to the general educational values 
of foreign languages. Table 32 (page 324) revealed the great decline in 
enrollments in Latin as the secondary school has become less selective 
and less classical in emphasis. The situation with regard to enrollments 
is clearly analyzed in the following excerpt from the 1948-1949 survey: 


The total enrollment in foreign languages is 22 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment of all pupils in grades g through 12. However, as with most broad fields, 
Since some pupils would be registered in more than one foreign language the 
actual percentage of pupils, excluding duplicates, who pursue a foreign language 
Would be somewhat less, Our statistics do not show the grades in which the 
first year of a language is taken, and it cannot be determined, therefore, what 
Percentage of the ‘pupils of a given grade are taking a foreign language. The 
best estimate may be gained possibly by reflecting the total enrollment in the 
first year of all foreign languages against the total enrollment for one of the 
high-school grades. Thus, if this is done for the ninth grade, it will be found 
that go per cent of such pupils take the first year of a foreign language. Using 
this same method for each of the languages separately, one finds that enrollment 
in first-year Spanish is 15 per cent of the total enrollment for ninth grade; the 
enrollment for first-year Latin is 14 per cent; for French it is 8 per cent; and 
for German it is 1.4 per cent? 
ee 

* Ibid., P. 17. 
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This survey also called attention to the high mortality rate in lan- 
guages; that is, approximately one third of the pupils who take a first 
year of a language do not continue the subject. 

The foregoing data indicate that a foreign language is not generally 
required in our secondary schools. One or more languages are com- 
monly recommended for students planning to go to college, and in 
some schools sending large percentages of their graduates to college 
this recommendation has the force of a requirement. In geographic 
areas where there are many Spanish-speaking people, Spanish certainly 
has general education possibilities; that this is recognized may be im- 
plied from the fact that the states having the largest percentage en- 
rollments in Spanish in 1948-1949 were those near the Mexican border: 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and California. 

In his interesting study What’s Happened to Our High Schools? 
Latimer examined enrollment data in languages through 1954-1955 
and could find no evidence of an increase in the proportion of high 
school pupils taking foreign languages, although a reversal of the de- 
crease in numbers enrolled from 1934 to 1949 did occur from 1949 © 
1955. As a classicist, and a careful student of secondary education as 
well, Latimer deplores the decline of languages but finds a faint hope 
for the future: 


Although World War II exploded the carefully nurtured myth of our lan- 
guage ineptitude, we Americans have not overcome a deep-rooted prejudice 
against the study of foreign languages. At a time when our need has been 
greatest, it is scarcely a proof of our foresight or our so-called practicality that 
in recent years nearly half of our high schools have offered no foreign languages 
at all. This has naturally been reflected in college, and it was only in 1955-59 
that a slight increase of graduates with a major in foreign languages began to 
check the downward trend in numbers and percentage that began after 1947-48: 
The language program in the elementary schools has already made itself felt 
in high school, if reports from schools and teachers here and there are at all 
representative. The slight increase in modern language majors in college 1” 
1955-56 may indeed be the first faint fruits of a revival of foreign language? 


That there may have been some improvement in the 1950's is indicated 
by a report of California enrollments showing that from 1951 t° 195° 
the percontago of increase in first- and second-year foreign language 
classes increased more rapidly (by about 10 per cent) than did the total 
enrollments in the ninth and tenth grades.* 

Some principal difficulties in redesigning the modern foreign | 


3 Srana A ; th 
wu Francis Latimer, What’s Happened to Our High Schools? (Washington, pG 
+ joka a “oi P. 131. Reprinted by permission of the publisher M 
. Eales, “Enrollments in Forei asses,” California 4 

29:398 (July, 1958). oreign Language Classes,” Calif 
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guage program to serve the national need were summarized as follows 
by a representative of the Modern Language Association of America 
at a 1957 national conference on this problem: 


1, The restriction of language offerings almost completely to Spanish and French 
and, infrequently, to a scattering of other West European languages, is un- 
realistic. 

2. Students at too many high schools are automatically denied the opportunity 

to study a modern foreign language because none is offered. 

Where a language is offered, too few students are counseled to enroll. 

. Language courses are too short for substantial accomplishment. 

. Teaching objectives are inconsistent with today’s modern language needs. 

. Methodology and materials are antiquated and inappropriate. 

- Too many teachers lack speaking competency in the language they attempt 
to teach, 

8. Too many administrators are unaware of the new national needs for modern 
foreign languages and of the potentialities of more effective teaching programs. 

g. Increased attention must be given to the effective continuation of language 
learning that begins in the elementary school.5 


SIO oo 


We ourselves hope that future curriculum planning in secondary 
education may provide for substantially higher enrollments in modern 
languages. We believe that the great mobility of population and our 
growing international interests make it very important for larger num- 
ber of our citizens to have some competence in communication through 
foreign languages. We doubt whether languages should have a required 
status, but we do believe that improved guidance and teaching pro- 
cedures should bring to large numbers of youth values through lan- 
guages studies that would be important in the general living of these 
youth rather than merely being preparatory to specialized training 
Programs. That is, we see foreign languages becoming an important 
(but not a uniform) part of general education rather than remaining 
primarily college preparatory subjects. Current increased public concern 
about the need for more general study of languages will, we believe, 
soon be reflected in substantial increases in enrollments. 


MATHEMATICS 


We have already noted that at least one year of mathematics is 
8enerally required of all pupils in grades g through 12 and that the 
Majority of pupils probably take two years in these grades. Arithmetic 
Se, 

_ * Kenneth Mildenberger, “The National Picture of Modern Foreign Languages 
in the High School,” in Marjorie C. Johnston (ed.), Modern Foreign Languages in the 
High School (U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1958, No. 16; Washington, D.C.: Govern- 


Ment Printing Office, 1958), pp. 48-49- 
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or general mathematics is universally included as a basic subject in 
grades 7 and 8. Of the number of all ninth-grade students in the schools 
surveyed in 1956, approximately 43.1 per cent were enrolled in general 
mathematics and 67.0 per cent in elementary algebra (that is, some upper- 
classmen were also enrolled to make the total over 100 per cent). The 
enrollments in plane geometry equalled 41.6 per cent of the pupils 
in grade 10; the number in intermediate algebra 32.2 per cent of those 
in grade 11; and the number in the twelfth-grade mathematics courses 
16.6 per cent of those in grade 19.6 We consider the instruction in 
arithmetic, general mathematics, and elementary algebra, if not the 
more advanced subjects, to have a significant relation to the communica- 
tion skills of youth. Certainly, facility in using and interpreting number 
concepts and mathematical processes is essential in modern civilization. 
It is, in fact, distressing to note the frequently high mortality (failure) 
rates in the mathematics courses. Are too many students enrolled in 
mathematics who find they cannot succeed? Are the courses too difficult? 
Are they lacking in general educational values? Or what factors cause 
too few students to have adequate successful experiences in the study 
of mathematics? Perhaps one explanation is the frequent failure of teach- 
ers to relate mathematics to the everyday reading, speaking, and inter- 
preting activities of youth and adults. 

There is probably less variation in the content of the mathematics 
courses from school to school than in some other subject areas. That 
is, one may expect considerably more uniformity in algebra, for ex- 
ample, than in civics or general science. The general mathematics courses 
do vary considerably as to their relative attention to everyday problems 
and mathematical fundamentals. In good mathematics teaching practice, 
one may expect to find use of the following principles: 


1. Emphasis on meaning of mathematical processes in relation to the 
concepts youth and adults customarily encounter in their reading 
and speaking. 

2. Opportunity for ample drill on fundamental skills once they av 
understood. 

3. Use of varied practice materials, such as business forms, tax returns 
receipts, newspaper advertisements and articles, and budgets, insted 
of purely hypothetical exercises in textbooks and workbooks. 


ani nature and amount of mathematics required for the education 
of citizens are matters of considerable disagreement among educators 
and laymen alike. On the one hand, there is the certainty that quantita: 
tive thinking is essential in our civilization. Calculation and computatio" 
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are involved in the daily living of all of us. Understanding of quantita- 
tive data is essential even to read the daily newspaper intelligently. For 
some individuals, these abilities are fairly well developed even by the 
end of elementary school; for others, they are poorly developed by the 
end of high school. It seems unreasonable, therefore, to assume that any 
fixed number of years of instruction will develop skills uniformly. We 
believe there is merit in the increasingly common practice of tests at 
some critical point, perhaps grade g or 10, to determine what students 
still need instruction in the basic mathematical skills. 

A distinguished mathematics educator, Harold F. Fehr, presented 
recommendations on the foregoing point in 1958 as outgrowths of a 
three-year study by a commission on mathematics supported by the 
Carnegic Foundation, He described the basic seventh- and eighth-grade 
program in mathematics to be taken by all pupils as follows, and em- 
phasized that the slow learners would need more time and more con- 
crete illustrations but not a different program: 


The seyenth and eighth program should consist of an extension of arith- 
metic, of a large segment of intuitive geometry, and of an introduction to the 
ideas of algebra, The emphasis in arithmetic should be on its rationale and on 
increasing and maintaining the skills in computation, with much less stress on 
so-called business applications. This program should be so designed that highly 
Capable pupils can complete it in one to one and one-half years of study, and 
then go on immediately to the four-year high-school program. The below-average 
and exceptionally slow pupils will pursue this program over a three-year period 
to the end of the ninth grade and even longer.’ 


We cannot be satisfied with a program of mathematics instruction 
which ends when youth have attained satisfactory competence in the 
mathematical skills required for intelligent computation and reading. 
Ours is a technical civilization in which highly specialized mathematics 
plays an important role. Many people believe that the language of algebra 
and geometry is essential to intelligent citizenship in a technical age; 
others believe that only the technical worker needs these and higher 
forms of mathematics, For students who plan careers in fields that use 
the language and processes of higher mathematics these courses become 


Specialized education. 


OTHER AREAS AND ACTIVITIES 


Every classroom of the secondary school is a center for teaching 
the skills of communication. So is every activity wherever conducted. 


"Howard F., Fehr, “High-School Mathematics for the Second Half of the goth 
Century,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals (No. 237), 
42:320 (April, 1958). Also recommended are programs for college preparation (see our 


Chapter 13 for a summary of these). 
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In schools where there is real concern for developing maximum pro- 
ficiency of all pupils in the skills of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening, every teacher is a teacher of these skills. All written work 
is checked for errors. Care is given to the language used in all discus- 
sions, reports, and other speech activities. Unfortunately, many teachers 
become so preoccupied with their particular subjects that they fail 
to maintain good standards of written and spoken English. Further- 
more, many teachers have little understanding of the reading problems 
which block many youth in understanding their textbooks and other 
printed sources. We believe that every teacher in secondary schools 
should have some training, perhaps at the in-service level if not before, 
in the teaching of reading, writing, and speaking. The teacher can at 
least observe good practice in his own speaking, writing, and listening, 
and he can also give careful directions as to how tọ read and study the 
materials he assigns. He can also be observant of pupils’ difficulties and 
seek aid for those with problems on which he himself cannot give help. 

One important skill of communication we have not related to the 
subjects discussed is typing. Increasing numbers of students are learning 
to type before high school graduation, although many learn this skill 
as an extra subject or during summer school or on a noncredit basis. 
The skill is such a common and desirable one that we believe instruc 
tion in typing should be even more universally available. Practice rooms 
and rooms equipped with typewriters for pupils to prepare their written 
work may become common facilities of high schools. 

We should also note the significance of radio and television in the 
teaching of communication skills. The modern high school teacher 18 
alert to programs broadcast in and out of school hours that may be used 
as learning resources both for the information relating to the subject 
at hand and for the opportunity to teach listening skills. Teachers who 
take advantage of these opportunities give their pupils some informatio™ 
in advance about the programs, and some questions or items to note are 
set up by the class. After the programs have been heard or viewed, the 
ideas, information, and other outcomes are discussed and evaluated. 
Thus listening and viewing skills are directed and sharpened. 


Providing for Induction into Certain Adult Activities 


a . c 
Among the adult activities of great importance into which the s¢ 


ondary school must help induct youth are those of the citizen, consume! 
and homemaker. Obviously, the elementary school has already begu” 
some of this induction, and the home and, in fact, the entire community 
has proyo much practice and some instruction in some of the a 
tivities. However, the secondary school is generally expected 0 oreg 
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the experiences and instruction which are needed if the eighteen-year- 
old is to assume his responsibilities in these capacities. To meet these 
needs of preparation for adulthood the secondary school provides an 
extensive program of instruction in social studies, some instruction in 
homemaking and practical or industrial arts, and varied types of experi- 
ences in consumer and citizenship education, These programs and ex- 
periences are briefly reviewed in this section. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Before 1900 the social studies offering of senior high schools was 
restricted to European and American history. No direct teaching of 
citizenship was included. In the twentieth century, however, many new 
courses in this field have become popular. The last national survey re- 
ported approximately one hundred different course titles for grades 
7 through 12, the major ones being as follows: 


United States history (various titles) History of the Orient 
World history (various titles) Negro history 

State history American government 
Latin-American history Problems of democracy 
Industrial history and geography International relations 
World geography Economics 
Community civics Sociology 

Occupations Psychology 
Orientation Consumer education 8 


English history 


Practice as to what subjects are required varies in social studies, too. 
The geography of the United States and the world and the history of 
America are almost universally included in grades 7 and 8. Civics is 
frequently required in grade g. Generally, one year of American history 
and one other year of social studies, either a specific course such as 
“Problems of Democracy” or any of several electives, are required in 
grades 10 through 12. Practice varies widely regarding the extent to 
Which the separate subjects (history, geography, civics, and so on) are 
fused in the required courses, and also as to the inclusion of current 
events. The high school teacher may assume, however, that every pupil 
he teaches who completes the twelfth grade will have had four to six 
Units of social studies, with considerable portions of these units devoted 
to the institutions of American citizenship, past and present. 
Instruction in social studies seems essential in the education of 
Citizens for today’s world of complex social institutions and pressing 
Social problems. The basic purpose of public education in America is 


“Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects, 1948-49,” pp. 110-111. 
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education for citizenship, and it follows that every school should assure 
its graduates of a workable knowledge of American history and of the 
skills and understandings needed in the everyday affairs of the citizen. 
High school teachers interested in a maximum contribution of social 
studies instruction to the common needs of youth should ask such ques- 
tions as these about the program of their individual schools: 


1. Is the content of social studies selected on the basis of important 
social problems experienced or anticipated by all young people? The 
range of these problems is very wide and selections must be made in 
accordance with pupil and community needs and expectations, For ex- 
ample, a twelfth-grade class that one of us visited in an urban com- 
munity suggested as important civic problems the following: parking 
meters, traffic laws, housing, form of city government, lack of recreation 
centers, inadequate school building, reform of the state legislature, liquor 
consumption, gambling, the presidential election, a current strike, mili- 
tary service, divorce, and the juvenile court. It was necessary for the 
teacher to suggest which of these might be studied feasibly, and for the 
group, with his guidance, to select a starting point. 

2. Is instruction organized around pertinent problems of the citizen, 
with irrelevant details, background, and uninteresting material elimi- 
nated? Any one of the problems suggested in the preceding paragraph 
might provide a course for the advanced college student. High school 
seniors, however, are not likely to be interested in such exhaustive studies. 
The teacher must help in identifying the current problems, and in bring- 
ing to bear on them information that is clearly and directly pertinent. 
For example, our entire national political history could be logically 
related to any presidential election. The high school senior, howevel; 
needs an understanding, not of all past presidential elections, but merely 
of the process, of the chief issues, and of any previous elections that 
shed light on the current one. 

3. Is there adequate attention to systematic study of American and 
world history? Although considerable history and especially civics may 
be taught through the problem approaches suggested above, there is 
also value in the systematic study of history. The traditions, aspiration’ 
and cultural attainments of American and other civilizations should 
not be left to chance in the modern program of social studies instruc 
tion, 

4. Are library materials, radio and television programs, films and 
other visual aids, firsthand study in the community, and local speakers: 
as well as textbooks, used as resources? Here faculty members can co 
operate um making available resources that may be in departments oma 
than social studies. Increasingly libraries become centers in which mag 
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azine and pamphlet materials as well as books are available to classes 
as they take up studies for which existing textbooks are inadequate. 
The principal may be helpful in arranging for trips and speakers. The 
teacher's job is to see that necessary information is secured by the most 
efficient means. 

5. Are the procedures of citizens’ action emphasized and illustrated 
through the use of various devices of democracy, such as councils, com- 
mittees, elections, and student meetings and discussions? These devices 
can be used to make and execute plans and decisions regarding the 
problems of the classroom, the school, and the community with which 
the students are directly concerned, The entire school becomes a labora- 
tory for citizenship education when there is deliberate effort to provide 
practice in the skills of democratic action. 

6. Are civic problems dealt with in school activities other than 
social studies classes? Assembly programs can be used for films, speak- 
ers, and student panels that present to all students information on 
current events. Social problems may be dealt with appropriately, too, 
in science, homemaking, and other subjects. And the entire organized 
student life of the school can be utilized for the practice of democratic 
skills in solving problems of social life in the school. 


HOMEMAKING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Of potential importance to the adult homemaker are the courses 
offered in high school in homemaking or home economics and in in- 
dustrial arts, Unfortunately, homemaking courses typically serve the 
common needs of girls only and industrial arts those of boys. In modern 
family life we observe increasingly less distinction between the jobs 
done around the house by men and women and suspect that real prep- 
aration for homemaking by both sexes would include some training 
for all youth in food selection and preparation, housekeeping and house- 
cleaning, child care, buying for the home, home decoration, gardening, 
and home repairs. y 

Approximately one fourth of all pupils enrolled in grades 9 through 
12 are enrolled in home economics courses. Generally speaking, junior 
high schools require all girls to have a semester or a year's experience 
in this field. Four-year high schools whose pupils come from eight-grade 
elementary schools not offering homemaking frequently have a similar 
requirement. Beyond such a required general course, home economics 
1S generally an elective program more properly considered as specialized 
education. The status of industrial arts for boys is very similar to that 
of home economics for girls. The 1948-1949 survey found that non- 
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vocational industrial arts enrolled one fourth of all pupils in all types 
of schools.? It was found most frequently in junior high schools, where 
twelve weeks to a year in general shop or other industrial arts courses 
is quite generally prescribed in grades 7 and 8. Beyond this general 
course, industrial arts, like home economics, is usually elec tive and spe- 
cialized in nature. 

The experiences included in these general courses in both fields 
vary considerably, but we believe that they usually make very fine con- 
tributions to the induction of youth into the adult activities of the 
homemaker. Girls learn to cook and sew, to select foods and clothing, 
to plan healthful menus, and perhaps to care for children. Boys learn 
to use tools and simple machines, to make home furniture, to repair 


Use of Machinery Is Important to Today's Adult. The 
shops of modern high schools are important laboratories 
for learning to use tools and machines. (Courtesy of the 
Southwest Miami High School, Miami, Florida.) 


woo 


*Ibid., p. 18. 
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home equipment. Furthermore, some efforts are being made to give 
both boys and girls all of these learnings. Thus homemaking classes are 
coeducational in some schools. Special courses, perhaps unfortunately 
offered as electives, are offered for both boys and girls, under such titles 
as family living, consumer education, and the like. Exchange units per- 
mit boys to have some experience in the foods laboratory while girls 
are in the shop. Some of the homemaking and consumer problems are 
also frequently considered in core curriculum plans or in social and 
personal problems courses offered perhaps in the social studies depart- 
ment. 


OTHER AREAS AND ACTIVITIES 


It was just noted that problems of the consumer and homemaker 
are sometimes considered in social studies courses. They may also be 
considered in courses in general mathematics and general science or 
even in more advanced science. Thus, the general mathematics courses 
may be organized around such problems of the consumer as budgeting, 
insurance, and taxation. The science courses frequently give attention 
to tests of food, drugs, and clothing, and attempt to develop for the 
pupil some basis for understanding and evaluating advertising claims 
for various manufactured products. 

Citizenship, like communication, is an aim of the entire school. 
Not only in social studies but also in all other classes is there opportunity 
to practice the democratic processes of selecting officers and representa- 
lives, choosing topics and questions for discussion, arriving at con- 
sensus and conclusion. The extraclass program is a particularly fine lab- 
oratory for the development of skills in group activity and group process. 
Nearly all secondary schools have some type of student government 
organization, and here is a vital opportunity for youth to learn to con- 
duct some of their own group affairs. 


Developing Effective Problem-Solving and Learning Processes 


_ Adolescents’ need for acquiring effective problem-solving and learn- 
Ing processes is one that simply cannot be identified with one curriculum 
area more than another. Every class taught in the secondary school is 
an OPportunity for teaching pupils how to learn efficiently. The scientific 
method and problem solving are usually considered synonymous (and we 
Ourselves see learning itself as problem solving), so some would assign 
the teaching of this method to the science department. However, we 
feel this is not a full recognition of problem solving as the method of 
all human learning. As we see it, people really learn only as they con- 
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sciously seek to solve some sort of problem, to meet some need, to attain 
some goal, to satisfy some motive. The efforts the individual makes to 
solve his problem represent learning activity and result in some kind of 
learning. Problem solving occurs in all areas of the school curriculum 
in which pupils consciously seek to learn. Whether the learning activity 
is rewarding depends on the kind of instruction which prevails. We shall 
have more to say about this type of teaching in Chapter 15 and here 
need only to emphasize the fact that every teacher can be a teacher 
of problem solving. At this point it is worth while, we believe, to call 
special attention to the responsibility of all teachers to give specific 
instruction in study or learning skills. These skills in relation to the 
steps of problem solving are as follows: 


Identifying the problem 
Clarifying the problem and planning goal-seeking activities 
Carrying on goal-secking activities 
Evaluating the learning product 
These skills are illustrated now by reference to certain of the common 
areas of the general education program. 


ENGLISH 


All of the communication skills represent problems of a greater or 
lesser nature to the adolescent. He generally recognizes his need to speak, 
listen, write, and read effectively and is grateful for experiences which 
make him more adept in his communication with other people. His 
English teacher can help greatly by pointing out to him deficiencies 
in his speech, writing, or reading that he can remedy. In conference 
with his teacher, each learner can attempt to diagnose his difficulties 
and work out plans for remedying them. The work he does in rewrit- 
ing papers, in testing his speeches before and after their delivery 0" 
recording, and in reading according to a plan represent goal-seeking 
activities. As he checks for himself, with the help of his teachers, his 
successive papers, speeches, and reading comprehension tests, he can 
evaluate the extent to which he is making progress. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


or youth 1 
» of social 


ents ale 


The social studies courses offer splendid opportunity fi 
formulate questions and interests in the “why” and “how 
progress and action. Particularly interesting to most adolesc 
the current questions of the day—in the school, the community; í e 
nation, and the world. As pupils raise questions concerning the politica 
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scene, the economic ups and downs, and the social difficulties about 
which they read, hear, and see, the teacher can push discussion of these 
questions as to causes and solutions. As these questions become group 
or individual problems, suggestions can be made as to sources of informa- 
tion which will yield insight and understanding, Answers are arrived at, 
and the reasonableness of the answers is tested by examination of their 
factual bases and their consequences. 


SCIENCE 


In science classes there are always questions as to why things are 
as they are and as to what will happen under proposed circumstances. 
These questions, too, can be examined as to what kinds of actions must 
be taken to secure answers. In most cases the answers are demonstrable 
and the demonstration is a goal-seeking activity for the learner. In other 
cases experimentation may be indicated and the experiment is itself 
a test of the hypothesis proposed. In science there is rightly always con- 
cern for the explanation of phenomena. As these phenomena of natural 
life have meaning and interest for youth and as the explanations are 
presented or determined, the problem-solving method is being followed. 


MATHEMATICS 


Instruction in mathematics is nearly always centered around prob- 
lems. These problems are not necessarily those of interest to boys and 
girls, but as they can be made to represent means to the end of securing 
Mathematical competence and as this end itself represents an important 
concern, efficient learning processes can be developed. The emphasis 
in this kind of mathematics teaching is not on the number of problems 
as exercises to be done but on the mastery of the process which is a key 
to problems, whether in the exercises or not. That is, pupils who learn 
how to learn through mathematics have to recognize the importance 
of particular mathematical operations as keys to unlocking the unknown. 
Thus effective learning in mathematics is learning of logical steps in 
the solution of mathematical problems. 


OTHER AREAS 

imilarly in other areas of the 
memaking the problems are 
in industrial arts, of the man 


The problem approach can be used s 
curriculum for general education. In ho 
those of the future housewife and mother; 
around the house; in health and physical education, of one’s personal 
fitness; and so fordi In all these and other areas the teacher must simply 
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provide the spark which ignites the inner concerns of boys and girls 
and then help them clarify what they need to do by way of reading, 
thinking, seeing, experimenting, practicing, and so forth, to attain the 
skills, understandings, insights, and attitudes they need. Obviously youth 
differ in their motivations and in the status of their skills and under- 
standings so that this kind of teaching must be highly individualized. 


Providing for Understanding of the World and Man 


All education is concerned with increasing man’s understanding of 
himself, his fellows, and the world in which he lives. At the secondary 
school level certain subject areas are especially charged with develop- 
ment of these understandings: science, social studies, languages, and 
literature. We have already noted the provisions made for studies in 
the fields of English, including literature, other languages, and social 
studies. The preponderance of courses in these fields and the general 
requirement of several units in each indicate the faith placed in them. 
Although these subjects are not always taught well and their content 
varies from school to school, we can expect the high school graduate 
to have some familiarity with the story of man as revealed by his history 
and literature. We can also expect the student to have some under- 
standing of the geographical aspects of the world and of the relation- 
ship of geographical factors to man’s progress. Our own expectations 
regarding science courses are stated in this section. 


SCIENCE 


General science is assuming an almost universal status in the junior 


high school grades: in 1949, 72 per cent of all pupils in grades 7 and 
8, and 65 per cent of all pupils in grade 9 were enrolled in a gencral 
science subject. In addition to at least one year of science in these grades, 
nearly all pupils take at least one more year of science in grades 10 
through 12. According to a survey in 1956, the enrollment in biology 
equaled 75-5 per cent of the number of pupils in grade 10; that £ 
chemistry equaled 34.6 per cent of the number of pupils in grade i 
and that in physics equaled 24.3 per cent of the number of pupils ™ 
grade 12.1° The trend in enrollments has definitely been toward the 
more generalized subjects and away from the specialized ones. 


ae < of pupils 
In addition to these courses enrolling the greater number of pup! 


a ais i jence 
and reflecting the typical requirement of one year of general scien 


ee 


* Brown and Obourn, Op. cit., p. 12. 
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and one of biology (or biology, chemistry, or physics), courses under 
such headings as the following are usually on an elective basis: 


Botany Advanced general science 
Physiology Physical science 

Zoology Applied chemistry 
Earth science Advanced chemistry 
Aeronautics Applied physics 
Advanced physics Applied biology 
Fundamentals of electricity Laboratory techniques 
Fundamentals of machines Metallurgy 

Radio Conservation 

Advanced biology Related science 


Many of these courses are designed for highly specialized pupil needs, 
and are considered in that relationship in Chapter 13. 

It is difficult to generalize concerning the content of the required 
courses in general science and biology. The trend has been to place in 
these courses the basic content assumed to be essential for all citizens, 
since these have become the accepted courses. In some schools the courses 
present in capsule form units from the more specialized sciences; in 
others the courses are organized around basic science principles and 
problems. In general, the emphasis is placed on scientific principles 
underlying the basic processes of human life and social institutions and 
on the scientific method of problem solving. Critical examinations of 
Superstitions and prejudices and the study of scientific discoveries and 
‘ventions are frequently included. ; 

Several conditions of modern life underline the potential contribu- 
tion of science instruction toward the common needs of our people. In 
the first place, this is truly a scientific age and the citizen can be in- 
telligent about many modern phenomena of life only as he understands 
their underlying scientific bases. Although modern gadgets do most of 
Our work for 0g; we live more efficiently as we understand their work- 
ings. In the second place, life in our modern communities requires many 
decisions by the individual as a consumer and a citizen, decisions that 
are correctly made only through the problem-solving process of science. 
Extended experience in looking for evidence and reaching judgments 
on the basis thereof can be provided especially well in the science courses. 
In the third place, our civilization requires great numbers of specialists 
in science. Basic to their recruitment and training is a background of 
interesting science experiences in elementary and secondary schools, ex- 
Periences that stimulate interests in the relation of man to his environ- 
ment and in science and scientific careers. The current shortage of 
scientists and science teachers must be blamed in part on a program 
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of science instruction in the public schools that has tailed to 
larger number of boys and girls to specialized study in this field, 

The high school faculty interested in a rounded, vital prog 
science instruction for all pupils should evaluate (he required 
courses in terms of such principles as the following: 


1. Are the courses sufficiently flexible to permit consideration 
new science problems as they develop? Is understanding of the scien 
principles underlying technological civilization stressed? This is 
suggest that essential sequences be violated. On the other hand, a p 
lems approach involves the frequent necessity ol studying 
aspects of a problem or even a new, related problem ihat may noth 
been anticipated in the original plan. 

2. Are the sources of information used objectively and cri 
This requirement of the scientific method seems parii ularly impor 
in the field of science. For example, advertisements may be st 
critically, and courses in consumer science may be built around an 
of consumer goods. In addition to textbook and current reading 
rials, science courses are making extended use of audiovisual mater 
including microprojection in lieu of individual mio oscopes. The m 
ern emphasis on varied reading activities may also provide excell 
opportunity for development of scientific attitudes through analy! 
reading of various materials relating to the same question. The 
courses should give young people some techniques for inves 
new scientific questions as they arise. i 

3. Are scientific (exact) habits of work constantly practiced? 4 
such habits are inherent in the scientific method. ‘Their use can be 
veloped by constant checking of purposes, steps, and results on the 
of teacher and pupils. Every science course should illustrate ho 
dence is used in reaching a conclusion. 

4- Is science made attractive? Do boys and girls enjoy | 
more about our scientific age? Unfortunately, many pupils have 
notion that science is “hard” and unpleasant. Although understa € 
of scientific facts and principles may be difficult for some pup 
boys and girls can be attracted by the wonders science performs. 
mysteries; perhaps, but not the tedious complexities should be hi 
lighted in general courses. Along with knowledge of the exact ¥ 
of working that science teaches, respect should be developed for 
great contributions these ways of working have made to the world 
man. We believe that all teachers have a particular obligation & 
‘ical eee eee science. courses, and that science teachers 

e their instruction to the personal concer 


ambitio ns of their pupils in order to develop interests instead of } 
regarding science. 
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Developing Interests and Skills in Appropriate Aesthetic 
and Recreational Activities 


Several aspects of the secondary school curriculum are devoted at 
least in pu! to developing interests and skills in aesthetic and recrea- 
tional activities. Art, music, and literature courses strive to develop 
appreciations of beauty as well as some skills in participating in musical 
and art activities and in reading good books. English courses may also 


include ditccted use of radio, television, and the theater for aesthetic 
and recreational purposes. The physical education program, which is 
considered in more detail in the next section, strives to develop in- 


terests and skills in sports and games for recreational activities. The 
activities program is also designed in most schools to develop leisure- 
time interesis. Special attention is given below to the particular con- 
tribution made by music and art to the aesthetic and recreational pur- 
poses of the school's program of general education. 


MUSIC 


The enrollment in music in grades 9 through 12 has been main- 
tained as a high percentage (30.1 in 1948-1949) of the total school en- 
rollment. ‘I his reflects the wide participation of youth in chorus, band, 
orchestra, and other music activities. In the junior high school grades 
some type of music experience, either or both vocal music and music 
appreciation, is generally provided all pupils. Those performing in 
vocal and instrumental groups usually have additional periods (or sub- 
stitute these groups for the required courses) in these grades, and may 
continue their special interests in the senior high school. As we see it, 
education for musical performance frequently becomes specialized edu- 
cation. 

In the junior high school years, music is frequently correlated, as is 
art, with studies in social studies and language arts. Thus, the music 
and art of a particular national culture may be heard and seen as that 
culture is being studied in the social studies or core program. The music 
Or art teacher may develop instruction which parallels the work in geo- 
graphy, history, or literature, or the social studies or core teacher may 
himself introduce the music and art. Recordings and paintings are used 
as much as possible to develop appreciation of the aesthetic aspects of 
the culture under study. As in the elementary school, the emphasis in 
Such work is on understanding different cultural groups through as 
a contact as facilities permit with some of the features of the various 
Cultures, 
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LITERATURE 


In the secondary school greatest attention is given to American 
and English literature, but translations of the literature of other nations 
may be included. Although many teachers give considerable attention 
to form in literature, some emphasize more the aesthetic qualities o 
good literature. All effective English teachers try to develop interests 
in reading for enjoyment. Accordingly, wide use is made of all sorts o 
reputable literature, whether current or classical, that is of interest to 
pupils. Literature is sought for various reading levels so that each pupi 
may have something to read which will excite his interest and cause 
him to read more later. Effective teachers also employ recordings, films, 
transcriptions, and other aids to bring out the qualities of good literature 
and to relate a people’s writings to their ways of living. Use is made o 
current periodicals and periodical and book digests to develop reading 
interests and skills. Although the competition of radio, television, pic 
torial magazines, and commercialized and other recreation is acute, the 
fact remains that our high school libraries are better stocked and in 
general, we believe, better used than ever before in the history of Amer- 
ican secondary education. 


ART 


__ The general inclusion of art as a subject for all pupils in junior 
high schools is revealed by the fact that enrollment in art courses 
amounted to 40 per cent of all junior high school pupils in 1948-1949 
(estimated from the data). No comparable data are available for enroll- 
ments of seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in elementary schools, although 
in general we know that more adequate art facilities and instruction 
are generally found in the separate junior high schools. In some of the 
junior high schools, art is required for a year, a semester, or a six, nines 
or twelve-week period. In others it may be elected from a group of ex 
ploratory subjects including also music, industrial arts, dramatics, YP 
ing, and others. In many situations all seventh- or eighth-grade pup us 
have for a brief period (six to eighteen weeks) an introductory 
survey course and then may elect one or more additional courses ° 
a semester's or year’s duration. Although drawing and art appreciation 
are frequently the required subjects, there is a definite trend tones 
an introductory arts and crafts course providing the student experienc 
in various types of art expression. Thus art appreciation and creative 
art expression are both available to the typical pupil. 

In grades g through 12, art is generally regarded as a spc@" is 
rather than a general education subject. Enrollments in these 8% e 


alized 
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have been at about the same percentage (g per cent in 1948-1949) in the 
last three national surveys (1928, 1934, and 1949). 


Maintaining Health and Physical Fitness 


The universal provision for youth’s need to maintain health and 
physical fitness is the program of health and physical education. Most 
high school pupils spend more time in health and physical education 
activities than in any other curriculum field except English. Once purely 
a “recess” or afterschool activity, health and physical education has be- 
come an accepted and required part of the program of studies. Physical 
education as an individual subject has grown more remarkably than 
any other (from 5.7 per cent of the pupils enrolled in 1922 to 69.4 per 
cent in 1949). This growth is due in part to the fact that physical edu- 
cation has only recently achieved status as a credit subject. This new- 
found status, however, seemed endangered in the 1950's, especially after 
Russia's success with Sputnik in 1957 brought renewed emphasis on in- 
creasing enrollments and requirements in courses leading to science 
and engineering. Many proposals were made for reducing the amount 
of time given to activities some critics considered nonessential, including 
physical education, driver training, and athletics. Some reports of re- 
duced requirements in physical education have been noted, although 
we suspect that the advocates of physical fitness for American youth 
will vigorously oppose any general reductions. 


Physical Fitness Is an Accepted Objective of Secondary Education. Junior 


and sent . a i TR E é 
d senior high schools now help boys and girls learn to care for their health 


and physical fitness in both routine and emergency situations. (Courtesy of the 
ohn w, Weeks Junior High School, Newton, Massachusetts.) 
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Separate courses in health or hygiene, physical cducation, safety, 
and driver education are common. Increasingly the latter course is be- 
ing required in urban centers. No course in driver education was re- 
ported in 1934, but in 1949 it was taught in every state. Strong pres- 
sures to make the course required have been exerted in many state 
and local systems. 

Probably the greatest variation in practice is to be found in rela- 
tion to health instruction. In 1949 specific courses in health enrolled 
about one third of all pupils in junior high schools and about one 
fourth of all pupils in three- and four-year high schools. Many other 
pupils, however, received health instruction through their physical edu- 
cation classes. In some schools a certain number of days are devoted to 
health and the remainder to physical education out of the total time 
allotment for health and physical education. In other schools there is 
no organized program of health instruction, although units of work 
on health topics and problems may be included in science, homemaking, 
and other subjects. 

Common and important needs of youth seem to make health and 
physical education of great potential significance in the program of gen- 
eral education. As school faculties plan their school’s provisions for 
these needs, they should seek such desirable practices as the following: 

1. Each pupil has his own schedule of physical conditioning, al- 
though his activities may be with a group. He has his own standards 
of attainment. Students who are ill or handicapped are not embarrassed 
by their inability to compete successfully with other students, nor will 
they be further handicapped by denial of all physical education. 

2. Leisure-time activities are sufficiently varied in nature to include 
something of interest for all youth. They encourage each student t0 
develop skill in more than one activity. Since many adult activities at? 
in mixed groups, boys and girls are encouraged to enjoy together such 
activities as tennis, bowling, golf, and dancing. Some activities, such 
as dancing and swimming, are available to all youth; others are opti 


inc iti A 5 1 
S include competitive events. Competition, however, is on a tean 
asis. 


onal, 


RNE . $ 
3- AL activities are under the supervision of competent instructo!, 


who patiently and effectively help students acquire needed skills. Re 
medial instruction is given students as required. 

4. Regardless of how it is organized, health instruction is regarded 
as an essential and very practical subject. Health is stressed with respect 
to exercise and athletics, and suitable precautions are taken to ensure 
good health practices in all physical Bclnities: Health instruction is bull 


around the personal problems of boys and girls, and the emphasis 7 
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always on practical ways of maintaining and improving health rather 
than on physiology and rules of hygiene. 

5. The total program of health and physical education is evaluated 
by evidence gathered as to (1) the practice by pupils of better health 
habits, such as those relating to diet, sleep, exercise, cleanliness, physical 
examinations; (2) improvement of their physical condition as indicated 
by progress in some agreed-upon schedule of conditioning exercises; and 
(3) growth of interest in various leisure-time activities involving physical 
effort. 


Providing for Occupational Choices and Plans 


There is perhaps more variation in the extent to which secondary 
schools provide for this last educational need of youth than for any 
other, Some schools offer specific courses in vocational or occupational 
guidance. Some of these and others have well-organized and well-staffed 
guidance programs which provide for individual counseling of youth 
regarding their occupational choices. In some schools a definite effort 
is made to have occupational implications emphasized in all subjects. 
In other schools any help given boys and girls in their occupational 
choices and plans is purely incidental to the instructional program. In 
most schools some effort is made, at least through the assembly and 
extraclass program in general, to provide information about occupa- 
tions, The practices are so varied that it is difficult and in fact inad- 
visable to offer any generalizations here as to the extent that this need 
1s met, It is a very important one to adolescents and should have great 
Consideration in the curriculum planning of secondary school faculties. 
In general, we believe that the best provisions include emphasis in each 
class on the occupational uses of the subject taught and, especially, a 
strong guidance program which gives each youth help in his personal 
Occupational planning, We deal with guidance services 1n the secondary 
school in detail in Chapter 17. à 

Vocational aspects of a curriculum area are best emphasized through 
discussion of the use of the area in particular occupations. Thus, the 
English teacher points to the use of English in all professions and busi- 
nesses, in public speaking, writing, journalism, and in the work of foreign 
Correspondents, radio and television announcers, and writers of advertis- 
Mg copy. The teacher of foreign languages points to careers as transla- 
tors, foreign civil service workers, employees in foreign offices of com- 
Mercial organizations, as well as writers, research workers, librarians, 
and teachers. The teacher of social studies can relate the varlous tates 
to such diverse occupations as those in government service, international 
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trade, banking, teaching, law, journalism, historical writing, and the 
ministry. The contributions of mathematics to such fields as these are 
emphasized: banking, accounting, statistics, business, engineering, aero- 
nautics, trades, military service, insurance, and real estate. Science can 
be emphasized as essential in such fields as medicine, geological survey, 
industrial chemistry, mining, scientific research, food chemistry, dry 
cleaning, clothing manufacturing, pharmacy, and dictetics, for example. 
Careers to which music leads include positions as band leader, orchestra 
leader, glee club director, music teacher, music supervisor, choir di- 
rector, singer, organist, accompanist, or composer. Girls are interested 
in such homemaking-related careers as those in dietetics, nursing, teach- 
ing, hotel and restaurant services, millinery, tailoring, designing, and 
modeling. The commercial subjects have direct yocational relations to 
secretarial, stenographic, and bookkeeping positions, court reporting, 
accounting, salesmanship, and the many other business positions. The 
industrial arts, agriculture, and other prevocational subjects are re 
lated to a variety of occupations in and outside the community. 

In making such emphasis, effective teachers exercise care to avoid 
extravagant claims for their subjects and simply stimulate their pupils 
to explore the occupational uses of the information and skills which 
may ultimately be acquired through study in the field concerned. The 
teacher's objective is not to recruit workers but rather to aid boys and 
girls in seeing the multiplicity of occupations available to them and 
in arriving at some independent judgments regarding their interests 
and talents relative to occupations. The more exacting testing and coun- 
seling which leads to identification of occupational choices is typically 
done through courses or programs of vocational guidance. 
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The Core Curriculum Approach to 
Common Needs 


Among the several approaches to meeting the common needs 
of high school youth is a type of curriculum organizat ion generally called 
“core curriculum.” Although a relatively small proportion of senior 
high schools use this organization, a great many junior high schools do 
employ some variant of it. Many teachers and lay citizens who do not 
understand the purposes and nature of core curriculum have been highly 
critical of the plan, and in the 1950's some school systems abandoned 
or reduced its use. Nevertheless, we ourselves confidently expect an ue 
creasing number of secondary schools, both junior and senior high 
school level, to use eventually some features of the core approach. i 
therefore consider it essential for the prospective teacher to under- 
stand the core curriculum. 


What Is the Core Curriculum? 


The basic idea of the core curriculum is not new in secondary educa- 
tion. Every secondary school in American educational history has ie 
quired that some core of studies be taken by all its students. Jn both the 
traditional course requirements and the modern core curriculum, there $ 
the idea that all pupils need certain studies or experiences in comme 
But the core curriculum, correctly organized and developed, provides © 
morg flexible program of learning experiences than portions of the subje 
curriculum as typically provided in secondary schools. 

We should make it very clear that the core curriculum isa 


organizing only a portion of the school program. Schools that hav 
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curriculum plans also offer subjects. Pupils enrolled in a two- or three- 
period core curriculum block take single subjects during their other 
periods. Indeed, the core curriculum typically teaches in combination 
certain related subjects, usually language arts and social studies. As we 
see it, the core curriculum is simply a plan for organizing and scheduling 
a major portion of the program of general education (that is, the pro- 
gram to meet common youth needs) in a secondary school. Basically it 
provides a group of pupils, the class, with one teacher for two or more 
consecutive periods instead of a different teacher for each period. 

Many writers and educators use the term in different ways; some use 
“core curriculum” and “common learnings” synonymously (see Figure 14, 
page 434). But as we see it, the core curriculum plan is simply one way 
of organizing a major portion of the general education or common learn- 
ings program. For example, the required subjects represent another—the 
usual—plan for organizing most of the general education program. 

Whether a school uses core curriculum or strict departmentalization 
for scheduling instruction to meet common needs, many features will be 
no different. For example, there will be elective subjects and possibly 
some required subjects (physical education and perhaps science and/or 
mathematics) scheduled outside the core curriculum or in addition to 
requirements in language arts and social studies. Some type of time 
schedule, even if double or triple periods are used for the core cur- 
riculum, is found in all secondary schools. So is a system of marks, re- 
ports, and records. And the activity program—clubs, student organiza- 
tions, and other noncredit activities—is typically independent of any 
plan of organizing classroom instruction. Perhaps we can see better the 
Similarities and differences in the core and subject organizations by 
examining in some detail the characteristics of the core organization. 


Characteristics of Core Curriculum Organization 


Although it is possible to visit schools using a core schedule and fail 
to find all of the characteristics ascribed here to the core curriculum, we 
ourselves have observed that in general there are several features of core 
organization so common as to be considered typical. Each of these fea- 
tures is described in this section. 


A LONGER, MORE FLEXIBLE CLASS PERIOD 


That the core curriculum provides a longer and more flexible in- 
structional period is illustrated by the following daily programs a high 
school pupil might have under a completely departmentalized plan as 
contrasted with one under a core curriculum plan: 


PERIOD COMPLETELY DEPARTMENTALIZED CORE PLAN 
I Subject A (required) } 


II Subject B (required) if cere 

IHI Study hall Study hall 

IV Subject C (elective) Subject C (elective) 

Vv Physical education Physical education 
(required) (required) 

VI Subject D (elective) Subject D (elective) 
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Figure 14. General Curriculum Flow Chart. (From Walter H. Gaun- 
nitz and Committee, Junior High School Facis—A Graphic Analysis, US. 
Office of Education Misc. No. 21, 1955, p- 53- This publication credits as 
the original source, “Charting the Curriculum in New York State Schools,” 
Albany, New York State Education Department, 1954, PP- 577 and quoti 
the following explanation: i 
mmon 


The general curriculum flow chart shows how the development of C0 
‘hoo! 


learnings and basic skills permeates the entire elementary-secondary se 
program in New York State. 

; The elementary school builds a broad, comprehensive foundation of thess 
skills in all areas of the curriculum. Hachured areas indicate a fully coordinated 
program at the elementary school level; a continuation of common Jearning® 
and basic skills in the junior high school years, flowing into the core curriculum 
of grades 10 through 19. 

The chart also illustrates the point at which specialization begins 
expansion of individual interests and elective courses up through the last ye 
of the high school program, It was prepared by and for use in New York saa 
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Under the completely departmentalized schedule in this illustration the 
day is divided into six equal divisions, whereas under the other plan one 
third (that is, a double period) of the school day is given to the core 
program and the remainder is divided into four equal periods. In some 
schools, especially junior high schools, the homeroom or the study pe- 
riod of the core class may also be under the supervision of the core 
teacher to extend the Opportunity for guidance and a flexible instruc- 
tional program. 

The core curriculum plan is further illustrated in Table 37 by 
hypothetical daily schedules (by periods) of three students and four 
teachers in a junior high school having a core curriculum. In this latter 
illustration seventh-grade core includes content from English, social 
studies, and science; eighth-grade content from English and social studies. 
The plan does not assume simply teaching each of these subjects one 
period. 

The high school curriculum has long been criticized because of its 
inflexible scheduling, which forces youngsters to move from one class to 
another too frequently, The effect of such scheduling is sometimes to 
emphasize an artificial compartmentalization of knowledge, to justify 
Tegimentation procedures within the classroom, and to prevent the or- 
ganization of learning experiences that cannot be completed within the 
usual period of about forty to fifty minutes clear of passing from class to 
class. Thus a longer and more flexible period is desired to permit less 
hurried exploration of material and information related to the problem 
at hand, a less formal, even if slower, discussion and study procedure, 
and more experiences that cannot be confined to a single period. These 
longer and more flexible periods are provided by various methods de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs. 

1. Two or three or even more class periods are devoted to the core 
Program, as illustrated in Table 37. For example, in grade 7 the teacher 
has one group for three periods instead of a different group each period, 
and the group has one teacher instead of three. These three periods may 
be secured by substitution for three subjects or for two subjects and one 
study period: or two periods by substitution for two subjects or for one 
subject and one study period. Probably a desirable plan is to give not 
More than one half (three periods) of the school day in junior high schools 
to the core, and one third (two periods) in senior high. a 

2. Homeroom periods, counseling periods, and the study periods are 
scheduled to provide for a lengthened period with the same teacher. In 
such an arrangement, a given core group will have the same teacher for 
homeroom, counseling, study hall, and social studies. Although only one 
Subject is scheduled, the class has the equivalent of a double p siod as 

etter with the same teacher. The ultimate aim of the core program is to 
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absorb many of the usual activities of homeroom, counseling, and study 
hall into the core, so that the core teacher can work with his pupils in 
many relationships. 

3. A common but probably less desirable practice is some kind of 
block scheduling in which two teachers, for example, have two groups of 
youngsters in common. Each teacher is a specialist in one subject, and is 
assigned each group for this subject. By means of cooperative planning, 
exchange of classes, combination of classes, use of teachers’ planning 
periods to extend the time of one teacher with a particular group, and 
similar procedures, this arrangement may have a good many advantages 
over the usual subject schedule. This plan is especially promising at the 
senior high school level. It works, schedulewise, like this: 


PERIOD TEACHER A TEACHER B 
Homeroom Class 11-1 Class 11-2 
1 English 11-1 History 11-2 
2 English 11-2 History 11-1 
3 Planning Planning 


Thus, Teacher A may have her English 11-1 class for homeroom and two 
class periods when Teacher B has his History 11-2 class for the same two 
periods. In this way by cooperation between the two teachers, each can 
arrange extended field trips, and the classes may be brought together with 
both teachers on occasion. A common planning period facilitates co- 
operative work by the teachers. + 
4. Still another plan provides for one teacher’s having responsibility 
for a core group for two or more periods, but with freedom to call on 
another teacher for special work as necessary. For example, a junior high 
school art teacher may be given a special period to help core classes in the 
Preparation of materials relating to their studies. Or an English teacher 
may have a laboratory period to serve as a resource to core groups. Ad- 
Ministrative arrangements may provide that the other teacher be as- 
Signed to a core group as part of the teaching load or else have free time 
available for use by various core groups. Either arrangement is costly in 
terms of teacher load, of course, and neither has been widely employed. 


A CLOSER TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIP 


One of the major purposes of the core curriculum plan is to provide 
for the guidance of each student by a teacher who knows him well. Com- 
pare the knowledge a teacher might have of a student he sees, among 149 
others, when he is teaching five classes of English one hour a day, with 
his knowledge of a student he sees, among only 59 others, when he is 
teaching only two core groups a day. The core teacher may have spe- 
Clalized help from counselors, class advisers, and specialists in occupa- 
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tional guidance, but the core teacher should know each student better 
than does any other school worker. Note how one ninth-grade core class 
member defined core: 


“Core, what does this word mean to me? Well, to start off, it means a sort 
of place to call home while you are at school. It is a place where you can stop 
in anytime almost and talk with the teacher or just say, ‘hello.’ To a person just 
starting high school you like to know that you have a class you can go to with- 
out worrying about the time. You are with a teacher for two hours and you 
also get to know your classmates better. Another thing is that you do not spend 
all your time getting out material and putting it away.” 1 


Among the most serious shortcomings of the traditional high school 
curriculum is the difficulty of sustained personal relationships between 
teachers and pupils under the pressure of schedules and movement of 
classes, as well as the inadequate guidance students are ¢ haracteristically 
given with their educational, vocational, and personal problems. The 
problem is particularly acute because of the considerable change that fre 
quently occurs in school organization at the end of the elementary school. 
The beginner in secondary education usually goes abruptly from a sixth 
or eighth-grade situation where he has been a member of a group of about 
thirty working with the same teacher throughout the day and year, to a 
seventh- or ninth-grade situation where he may have as many as six 
different teachers each day and be a member of as many different class 
groups. Consequently, all too frequently he suddenly is without a person 
who knows him well, to whom he can go for advice and help. Establish- 
ment of short homeroom periods, employment of counselors who perhaps 
can give him two twenty-minute interviews in the course of the year, and 
similar inadequate devices do not replace the close relationship with 
the one teacher of elementary school days. The core teacher who has 
fewer students for a longer period of time is ideally situated to help 
pupils with the transition from elementary to high school. 


A PROBLEM-CENTERED INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


Perhaps the major dissatisfaction with the subject curriculum is its 
characteristic lack of relationship to the problems that students 6 
perience or anticipate. It is certainly possible for most subjects tO con 
tribute to these problems, but the influence of logically organized m 
ject matter is so great that teachers tend to follow this organization, a 
removed as it may be from life-problem situations. Furthermor®, few 
needs of students fit neatly into any one category of subject matter. Sev 
eral subjects may have more or less direct relationships to a particular 


* Quoted in “A Core Pro 7 > -age Schools 
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Major Social Problems Can Be Studied by Junior High School Pupils. In 
this junior high school, in a great lumbering state, boys and girls are learning 
the steps to be taken in conservation of forest resources. (Courtesy of the Nathan 
Eckstein Junior High School, Seattle, Washington.) 


need, but at no one place in the subject curriculum is it exhaustively 
attacked. Consideration of many needs, such as those for study habits and 
family life education, tends to be piecemeal and in general inadequate. 

Core curriculum plans are likely to disregard traditional subject- 
matter compartments and, instead, bring such subject matter as needed 
and available to bear on the problem at hand. Examination of some of 
the problems around which instruction is organized in illustrative core 
Plans indicates that the organizing centers are potentially more real to 
Students than are the traditional subject-matter divisions of which they 
‘re independent, Illustrative of the areas included in core programs is a 
list published by the faculty of the University School of The Ohio State 


University and explained as follows: 


THE CORE STRUCTURE 


The structure or design of the core curriculum is defined, to a large degree, 
by a number of broad problem areas out of which the learning units planned 
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by teachers and students evolve. Neither problem areas nor learning units are 
currently “pegged” at any specific grade level. If a learning unit which does 
not fall within these problem areas develops in any core group, the grade staff 
(made up of all of the teachers who come in contact with students at that grade 
level) may approve the unit if it deems it desirable. This plan seems to permit 
maximum flexibility in the core structure and encourages a continuous appraisal 
and refinement of the problem areas. At the same time it provides for a kind 
of direction and “balance” in the school’s general education program. 


THE CORE PROBLEM AREAS 


From its participation in the Eight-Year Study, University School developed 
a concept of structure for its core based on three large focal points of adolescent 
concern: 


1. Personal Living—problems related to growing up. 

2. Personal-Social Living—problems related to living with and understand- 
ing others. 

3- Social-Civic-Economic Living—problems related to living in and under 
standing the immediate and wider community and world. 


Through a continued study of adolescents enrolled in the school, an ex 
amination of the kinds of learning units that developed in the school when the 
three focal points listed above were used to indicate the core problem areas, 
and a survey of recent research on adolescent growth and development, tie 
staff agreed to the following problem areas for the 1954-55 and 1955-56 school 
years: 

Problems of School Living 

Problems of Healthful Living 

Problems of Communication 

Problems of Government 

Problems of Producer-Consumer Economics 

. Problems of Conservation of Resources 

Problems of Values and Beliefs 

. Problems of Human Behavior (Understanding Self and Others) 
9. Problems of Conflicting Ideologies 

10. Problems of Education 

11. Problems of Occupations (Selection and Preparation for) 

12. Problems of a Developing Cultural Heritage 

13. Problems of Social Relationships in a Rapidly Changing Society 
14. Problems of Living in the Atomic Age 2 
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one for which appropriate solutions can be found by pupils and teacher 
through use of the available resources. Thus “Orientation to Junior 
High” is a wholly appropriate beginning point in seventh-grade core. 

g. Although the organizing centers in the core are independent of 
subject organization, the core typically combines two or more subjects 
and includes more material from these than from other subjects, English 
and social studies are most commonly combined in the core, although 
science is sometimes involved. Neither subject has to be neglected, but 
the material is organized more meaningfully. 

3- The organizing center may be related to the subject matter of 
various subjects but it may also be selected from a strict subject organiza- 
tion, if that approach is preferred by the teachers. Thus the way in which 
the problem is attacked is a more significant criterion for evaluating the 
vitality of the core curriculum than the mere designation of the problem. 

4. The final selection of actual problems for study is done in the 
teaching situation rather than according to some predetermined plan of 
organization, Otherwise the approach may be as formalized as the 
chronological study of history. Chronology is important, and the effective 
core teacher does not neglect it. But he plans with his pupils for a 
thorough study of aspects of history that they find especially interesting 
and thereby are led to relate to events before and afterward. 


USE OF COOPERATIVE PLANNING PROCEDURES 


The traditional secondary school classroom has few characteristics 
of a democratic situation. One person, the teacher, gives the directions, 
makes the plans, evaluates the outcomes. The other persons present, the 
students, recite when called on, undertake the work assigned, and not 
infrequently devote their planning to ways and means of evading as- 
signments and regulations concerning classroom organization. In marked 
ontrast with this classroom is one where teacher and youth divide re- 
sponsibility for classroom management, and share in the planning, execu- 
tion, and evaluation of all classroom activities. In this cooperative 
atmosphere, youth have freedom to move about, to work individually or 
1n small groups. 

Such cooperative planning may exist in any classroom, whether or- 
ganized on a subject or a core basis. Other features of the core plan, how- 
‘ver, greatly facilitate this type of working relationship. The more 
deliberate discussion of a cooperative group proceeds more freely when 
there is longer time. Teachers encourage the study of pupil-suggested 
Problems when there is no inflexible definition of subject matter to 
limit the boundaries of study and to press the class “to cover the subject.” 
The teacher may more easily become a fellow investigator when the 
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problem at hand is not definitely covered by the textbook or course of 
study. People who are well acquainted plan and work together better, 
generally speaking, than those whose acquaintanceship is cut short by 
the subject schedule. 

Where and how cooperative planning takes place in the core class is 
illustrated in a later section which describes a core class in action. 


USE OF VARIED LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Learning experiences may be as varied in a history class as in a core 
class, but characteristically they are not. The usual learning experiences 
in the subject organization are reading and listening, whereas the core 
curriculum more frequently adds seeing and doing. The nature of 
learning experiences in the subject class is restricted by the time available, 
the logical organization of subject matter and textbooks, and traditional 
procedures of recitation, testing, and drill. None of these restrictions 
need exist in the core curriculum plan. Types ol experiences widely 
found in core classes include 


1. Round-table discussions 

2. Listening to and discussing radio broadcasts 

3. Seeing and discussing films 

4. Carrying on committee studies 

5. Visiting community institutions individually and in groups 

6. Conducting surveys in school and community 

7. Reading varied materials in classroom and library 

8. Writing letters, editorials, articles, school publications 

g. Visiting and conducting other classes 

10. Preparing blackboard summaries of discussions 

11, Arranging school assemblies and programs 

12. Listening to speakers and consultants 

13. Collecting clippings, pamphlets, and other materials 

14. Operating school services 

15. Reporting results of investigations to the group 
Such experiences are generally regarded as possessing more educational 
je the average student than the reading-reciting procen i a 
yP ; secondary school classes. Although the core curi iculum p 
recognizes the importance of reading and drill, it seeks to use reading 
as one method of learning and to make reading more interesting 4” 
meaningful by relating it to firsthand experience and to problems i 
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The Core Curriculum in Practice 


Some unusually helpful materials provided us by the Oak Ridge 
(Tennessee) schools will describe one core curriculum in practice, Several 
years ago a ninth-grade core class in the Oak Ridge High School invited 
their parents to a “pot luck” supper at which time the students described 
and evaluated their year’s work. The students later prepared a script of 
their report in such form as they could remember it. An editing com- 
mittee of the class then prepared the material for publication. The por- 
tion of this publication which reproduced the students’ report to their 
parents is herewith quoted in full: 


Jimmy: ‘Tonight we would like you to sit in on an evaluative session 
of our core class. At the completion of each nine-week period we 
summarize our accomplishments and make plans for the next nine- 
week period. We will tell you what we have done and ask you to 
help us plan for the remaining class time. 

The framework of freshman core is planned by the Oak Ridge 
High School Core Department and is approved by the Tennessee 
State Department of Education. Included in this program are gram- 
mar, literature, civics, personality development, vocations, and 
world geography. We frequently combine social studies, literature, 
and grammar, but at evaluation time we separate them so that we 
may see specific achievements. 

In the fall of this year we selected, as our theme for the year, 
“Critical Thinking Makes Wise Decisions.” It was the goal of each 
student to develop in critical thinking ability. 

John; At first there was an objection to the word “critical” until it 
was decided that it did not necessarily mean to find fault but to 
find both the good and bad points, and especially the determina- 
tion of facts. 

Jimmy: In September, with elections coming up, it was decided by 
the class that we would begin our civics unit with national govern- 
ment and political parties. Keeping in mind our theme of critical 
thinking, we decided to try to find factual information and to dif- 
ferentiate between propaganda and facts. 

Virginia: I’m sure our parents will remember our news commentator 
study. Each of us selected a radio news commentator to whom we 
would listen. Besides listening for news and the issue of the cam- 
paigns for the purpose of class discussion, we asked ourselves the 
following questions about the program: Were only facts presented? 
Did the reporter give an interpretation of the Hews) Was his selec- 
tion of news complete, and chiefly a summary, or did he just select 


items that agreed with his viewpoint? 
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mar and mispronounced words, since people often make improve- 
ments by observing the mistakes of others. 

Another way we studied campaign issues was by reading news- 
papers and magazines. We found that a newspaper could print facts 
and still give an unfair picture. A Republican paper might give 
front page headline space to an Eisenhower speech but a reply to 
Stevenson would be placed on a back page. 

We felt that much could be gained from actual party participa- 
tion. Some of our class members joined the Students for Ike Club, 
while others helped the Students for Stevenson group. The school 
was not the sponsor of these groups. They were sponsored by the 
local political parties. 

Firsthand information is the next best thing to actual par- 
ticipation. A local lawyer, a delegate to a national convention, 
came to our class and told us some of his experiences at a nomi- 
nating convention. 

Throughout the election we remained good friends in spite 
of a few prejudices. We made it a point to remember that all con- 
troversial issues have two sides. At the conclusion of our project, 
we took a journalism test on the national election. The grades for 
our ninth-grade class compared favorably with those of seniors 
throughout the United States. 

With the heat of elections passing, we turned to the local 
scene to continue our study of government. We divided into groups 
to study past events, present problems, and government of Oak 
Ridge. Our library furnished a good source of background informa 
tion. In the library we found bound copies of The Oak Ridge 
Journal and The Oak Ridger available for student research. 

Our study of government in Oak Ridge included the schools, 
fire and police departments, welfare and recreation, health and 
Sanitation, and town council. This study in turn branched out into 
a study of churches, Red Cross, community chest, and civic clubs. 
Closely following these came our study of community problems 
such as crime, conservation, fire prevention, housing, health, al 
coholism, narcotics, child labor, civil defense, and safety. 

Before we could discuss some of these problems intelligently, 
we found that we needed more background information. We ha 
introductions to the Readers’ Guide and the vertical files in out 
library. We also used the card catalog and class references oF text 
books. 

We found that although the library helped, a gre 
the information that we wanted had not been written. 
that to secure this information interviews with some of the o! 
in Oak Ridge were necessary. Results were reported back to 
class in both oral and written form. 

Our committee's project was welfare in Oak Ridge. 
to find out how their work is done and how the people ° 
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Ridge benefit by it. To do this it was necessary to visit the Red 
Cross and Oak Ridge Welfare Department, and to interview work- 
ers with the community chest. Members of civic clubs were also 
interviewed by other members of the class to see what welfare work 
they did in Oak Ridge. This was reported back to our committee, 

Anna Gail: Beryl and I made a directory of churches in Oak Ridge. This 
included names of churches, membership, and their local history. 
We also made a study of land sale to churches and tried to point 
out some of the influences this had on the community of Oak Ridge. 

Virginia: And do you remember the Town Council and Charter Com- 
mittee meetings? Our class has been interested in the council this 
year. Many of us have attended several town council meetings and 
it is the goal for every individual to attend at least one session. We 
also became equally interested in proposals for incorporation and 
the kind of charter which would likely be best for Oak Ridge. 

Beryl: Recently our committee attended one of our PTA meetings. 
The subject for discussion was one that interested our class. We 
heard a debate on whether or not the Oak Ridge school system 
should be fiscally independent. 

LuRuth: As we studied the government of Oak Ridge and some of our 
local problems, we began to wonder how foreign-born persons felt 
about the United States and Oak Ridge in particular. To find this 
out, we invited Mrs. Paul Weaver, a recently naturalized citizen, 
to visit our class. She was born in England and has lived in Canada 
and Germany. After her visit I was prouder than ever to be a 
citizen of the United States and I think I understand better the 
privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Jimmy: We have studied not only national and local government, but 
also county government with particular attention to Anderson 
County. We started with a history of Anderson County and its re- 
lation to Oak Ridge. As the study of county government developed, 
we felt that a trip to the courthouse, the center of county govern- 
ment in Anderson County, would be appropriate and beneficial to 
us in this study. ee 

Hayes: Our courthouse is an old, two-story, brick building built in 
1890. There are three entrances to this drab structure and a hall 
runs through the middle. Very steep stairs lead to the second floor 
from the corridor. All kinds of people were seen wandering around 
the corridors. Equipment in the offices seemed old and obsolete. 
The chief asset seemed to be the people working in the offices. 
They were friendly and cooperative. ; Ei 

Norma: Much class planning goes into a field trip. Our class divided 
into committees for our study. Each committee selected one official 
to interview while we were in Clinton. We wrote letters arranging 
interview time and then selected what questions we would ask. 

Jimmy: We also felt we needed an orientation to our county govern- 
ment, the various offices and office holders, before we made this 
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field trip. Our circuit Court Clerk gave us this background and 
provided introduction to officials in Clinton, 

Beryl: Without the courtesies shown us by the officers and other 
courthouse employees, we would never have been as successful with 
our study as we were. They were all so friendly, willing and helpful. 
Our County Court Clerk gave us books, reports, and other informa- 
tion, which we found helpful in writing up our study. 

Jimmy: Also in our study of county government we found that county 
court is not a judicial body, but an administrative and legislative 
group. It is the court members’ duty to elect various county officers, 
set the tax rate, and adopt an annual budget. The chairman of 
the county court is the County Judge. Besides his administrative 
duties he has judicial duties, and also serves as purchasing agent 
for the county. 

In recent years there has been much that was undesirable in 
county government. There are many reasons lor corruptness and 
inefficiency. Poorly qualified officers are frequently found where 
salaries are low. Also there is a definite excess of county officers. 
County government should be more centralized. Many counties 
throughout the nation have laid aside old ideas for one of these 
three forms of government: county-managers, commissioner, oT 
board of supervisors. These forms of county government all hold | 
to the principles of better paid and more highly trained officials, 
and a highly centralized system of county government. 

David: Some members of the class interviewed officials by telephone. 
One member interviewed the Oak Ridge Justices of the Peace. They 
had some worth-while suggestions and recommendations. One of- 
fered to take one or two boys to Clinton to a special meeting of 
County Court. He had no improvements he would like to make 
at that time. However, the other did. He wanted to have the county 
books audited, something that has not been done in some time. 

Robert: In our discussion of County Court we mustn't forget the thank- 

you letters we wrote after our return to school. Also, naturally 

Some questions arose from our inquiries for information about 

county government. We thought it would be nice to have an T 

formed person to help us clarify some of the things that had puzzled 

us. We invited the County Court Clerk to visit our class. He Was 
very informative and helped us considerably. 

‘ ihe our study of county government we noticed 

tinctive relationship between the state legislature an 

ernment. Anderson County has undergone many M : 
through bills introduced as private acts of our representativ 

cluded are such things as reduction of membership in K 

Cont from twenty-seven members to thirteen and then an a ol- 
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Near the beginning of the year in connection with our study 
of national government, we saw a film on “How to Read a News- 
paper.” This again helped us with our projects on state government. 
We made a study of the State Legislature by clipping newspaper 
articles and putting them together in a scrapbook. We did this 
by following a story through several issues of the newspaper. We 
also compared the editorial policy of two or more newspapers. 
‘The scrapbooks contained an evaluation, table of contents, chapter 
and article headings, and a bibliography. 

In the fall we each wrote an autobiography which started our 
study of grammar. Many of the mistakes we found were in writing 
sentence fragments or run-on sentences instead of clear, well-con- 
structed sentences. 

We then felt the need for diagraming sentences. This helped 
us to see that each sentence always should have a subject and a 
predicate. It also helped us to tell the difference between adjectives 
and adverbs. From this we advanced into the diagraming of predi- 
cate nominatives, direct and indirect objects, and prepositional 
phrases. We learned from this study the correct case to use when 
dealing with pronouns. 

We also worked quite a bit on capitalization, punctuation, and 
spelling. Some of the ways we studied spelling were: 


1. Spelling rules 

2. Words most frequently misspelled by high school students 

3- Compound and hyphenated words 

4. Possessives and plurals 

5. One thousand words most frequently used in adult writing 

6. Personal dictionaries to help us build our vocabulary, and 

+. Last, but not least, Mrs. Ledgerwood has kept a list of 
words we have misspelled on written assignments. We felt 
that the most important words to learn to spell were those 


we use and miss. 


We have also tried to improve our paragraph arrangement. We 
paid special attention to topic sentences and tried to develop them 
into good paragraphs. , 

We also read many books and short stories this year. Our 
theme in literature was “Reading for Enjoyment.” However, much 
of our reading for enjoyment related to our study of civics and 
community problems. T . 

We had lots of fun reading poetry and drawing illustrations. 
We would select our favorite author and then take one of his poems 
and illustrate it on paper. We also saw films on “How to Read 
Poetry” and “Let's Read Poetry.” Many chose Longfellow and 
Whittier as their favorite poets. For their benefit we saw the bio- 


graphical films. f ; 
We read poems together in class and tried to decide what the 
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poet was doing or thinking about when he wrote the poem. We 
found a poet would write a very sad poem if there had been a death 
in his family. I think everyone enjoyed our study of poetry. 

Some of us prepared to write our own poems. Instead of il- 
lustrating a poem, one member wrote the following poem from a 
picture of Norris Dam: 


THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC DAM 


A gigantic mass of concrete and steel, 

Water, twisting and turning like mad from the spillways, 
Making electricity and making you feel 

That this is a sight you'll remember for always. 

It makes the great power used in our daily living 

By making the tremendous dynamos go: 

Great cities are on its great power thriving; 

It makes motors run; makes electric lights glow. 


Of this great machine, let my words make a picture. 
Of this gigantic mechanism, the machine of the hour, 
The colossal hydro-electric dam's structure 

A symbol of strength; the symbol of power. 


We also studied As You Like It, one of Shakespeare's plays. 
We read the play together in class, selected favorite passages, and 
wrote character sketches. We read the play at the time the Barter 
Theater presented it on the stage in Oak Ridge and as many Sans 
as could saw the play. 

Although our reading was for enjoyment, it also frequently 
tied in with our social studies. The book, David Copperfield, showed 
problems of marriage, children in the home with stepparents, iy 
labor, and prisons. We also read the books and saw the films, Kid- 
napped and Treasure Island. 

I enjoyed listening to Richard Chase when h 
am looking forward to reading Jack Tales and Grandfather mi 
I like American folk stories. 

I heard Frank Schooner, one of Howard Pyle’s students, gi 
when he was here. It is interesting to know something about w 
illustrator of a book. ch 

We used the library’s resources in our yocation study. e 
of our material came from the vertical files and Readers’ GW i 
We also used the card catalog to find individual reference hogi 
We made both oral and written reports on our vocations, a 
film on how to select your vocation, took tests on occupatio”: i 
aptitude and interest, asked the counselor to visit our class t0 ie 
plain the test, and attended our choices of conferences ee 
career conference week. We were allowed to choose four confere" 
from a total of sixty-four, 
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Jimmy: This is a brief summary of some of the activities so far this 
year. Our plans for the next nine weeks include a study of world 
geography, both economic and political. We plan to start with 
world government and the United States and branch out. We will 
center our literature study around the literature of other countries. 

At this time we would like to hear suggestions from our parents 
as to what else we should include in our study for the next nine 
weeks. Also we would like to receive any questions or comments 
in connection with our study of the previous nine weeks.? 


How Does the Core Curriculum Provide for 
the Common Needs of Pupils? 


We have emphasized the fact that the core curriculum plan is one 
way of providing at least in part for the common needs of pupils, that is, 
for their general education. How the plan serves this purpose cannot be 
answered in general terms very satisfactorily. Readers who are really in- 
terested in the core curriculum idea would do well to visit or read about 
a particular school having some type of core organization. By examining 
whatever plan of scope and sequence (that is, the areas of study included 
and their relative order) exists in this school and, if possible, studying 
the progression of a core group from day to day, one might arrive at a 
good judgment of the relation of the core curriculum and the common 
needs of pupils. As an illustration of one way of making such a study 
one core program's suggested scope and sequence will be briefly examined 
in the light of the educational needs of adolescents listed in Chapter 10. 

A core program, called “Basic Education,” was developed on an ex- 
perimental basis in two junior high schools in the Dade County (Florida 
—Miami and neighboring communities) Schools in 1950. This program 
has included most seventh grades and some eighth and ninth grades in 
the system, although the general pattern has come to be a two-hour block 
of language arts and social studies in grade 7. In 1956 a “Basic Education 
Scope and Sequence Chart” (wall-size, and impossible to reproduce satis- 
factorily here) was prepared by committees of the junior high schools to 
establish some pattern for the program. Four general areas of the core 


Program defined its scope as follows: 


Knowledge of the world in which we live 

Development of social responsibility 

Realization of science’s impact upon our civilization 
(for triple-period classes in grade 7) 

Command of skills in the English language 


SS | . 
3“A Core Program in Action,” pp. 2-8. Reproduced by permission of Bertis E. 


Capehart, then Superintendent of Schools in Oak Ridge. 
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The chart is organized in terms of these four areas, with further listing 
under each of subareas, desirable outcomes, and centers of emphasis. For 
example, the general area of language skills is divided into five subareas 
as follows: (1) improving reading skills, (2) practicing writing skills, (3) 
developing speaking skills, (4) extending spelling skills, and (5) applying 
listening skills. In regard to “improving reading skills,” the chart lists 
the following desirable outcomes: 


Understands and uses mechanics of reading 

Uses library for helpful information and recreation 
Reads with understanding both orally and silently 
Evaluates what he reads 


Centers of emphasis in grade 7 related to these outcomes are 


Word attack skills 

Maps, cartoons, pictures 

Word relationships and textbook organization 

Card catalogues, encyclopedias, dictionaries, almanacs 
Vertical files 

Specialized vocabulary, pronunciation of words 
Summarization 

Author's intent 


We may now relate the scope and sequence of this program, as shown 
in the chart for grade 7, to the common needs of the junior high school 
pupils concerned. 


ADEQUATE SKILLS IN READING, WRITING, SPEAKING, AND LISTENING 


Certainly this program provides for the communication skills as 
adequately as would the single-period, departmentalized organization. AS 
illustrated above, language skills comprise one major area of the scopé 
of the program. Chartwise, the listing of desirable outcomes and centels 
of emphasis in this area takes about half of the space. In classroom par 
tice, English is taught directly as it would be in the departmentalized 
classes in some Basic Education combinations, and in the other classes 
there is constant reference to language skills and their practice. Some 
resis given in the school system have indicated that pupils who have ha 
Basic Education instead of the single-period subjects achieve better reat- 


. ` . . . i i A 
ings skills. This contribution of the core program to the basic kt | 
. . fi i j 
be explained in two ways: first, the core teacher has fewer ae, ia 
cu 


longer period of time and should be expected to know their di 
ang excellencies in the skills better; and, second, the core progra™ hn 
vides better opportunities for using barnt skills with reference ' at 
area of content or a unit of work or a problem in social studies. 
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ADULT ACTIVITIES AS HOMEMAKERS, CITIZENS, AND CONSUMERS 


In the program we are analyzing there is no direct reference to adult 
activities of homemaking and consuming goods and services, as these are 
cared for in other curriculum areas, especially at the senior high school 
level. The Basic Education program does provide for civic training in 
each of the grades. For example, under the area of “Knowledge of the 
world in which we live” the following relevant centers of emphasis are 
listed for grade 7: 

Understanding the meaning of the pledge of allegiance; American holidays; 

ways of living in the United States; student government participation— 
nominating, voting for, and working with chosen officers. 


That is, the suggested emphases in the Basic Education program are not 
greatly different from those which would be found in a separate social 
studies program. The major difference is that the closer and longer rela- 
tionship of pupils with each other and the teacher makes possible a more 
flexible and meaningful study of many of these concepts and practices of 
citizenship than can be done in the departmentalized program. 


USE OF EFFECTIVE PROBLEM-SOLVING AND LEARNING PROCESSES 


No scope and sequence chart can indicate very satisfactorily whether 
pupils in their classroom situations are really using effective problem- 
solving and learning processes. As already noted in this chapter, the 
problem-solving approach to teaching and learning can be ee true of 
Separate-period classes as of core classes. Our observation indicates that, 
in general, core teachers use more of the problem approach because they 
feel less restricted by requirements specifying the ground to be covered, 
It is significant that the Dade County chart includes this phrase as a 
‘enter of emphasis in all grades relating to the area of “development of 
Social responsibility”: ‘“Teacher-pupil planning in classroom learning 
experiences,” Teacher-pupil planning can be and is more common in 
the longer period classes where pupils and teachers become better ac- 
quainted and freer to express choices. 


UNDERSTANDING OF THE WORLD AND MAN 


_ As noted, “Knowledge of the world in which we live” and “Realiza- 
tion of science’s impact upon our civilization” are two of the four main 
areas of the Dade County suggested scope and sequence. Actually, science 
has been included in Basic Education only at the seventh grade, and in 
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only some of the classes at this grade. In addition to the many centers of 
emphasis relating to life in Florida and the United States, several are 
listed which relate to systematic study of world geography in the seventh- 
grade classes. 


OTHER NEEDS 


The Basic Education program attempts to contribute only in part, 
if at all, to the other three needs cited in Chapter 10: 
Choice of and skill in appropriate aesthetic and recreational activities 
Maintaining good health and physical fitness 
Choice of an occupation and preparation for further, related study and/or 
occupational training 
In the seventh grade, in connection with the study of ways of living, 
there is frequently some study of different people's art, music, literature, 
and ways of making a living. If science and health are included in a 
three-hour block in the seventh grade, the following are among the sug- 
gested centers of emphasis: 


Safety precautions 

Processes and functions of living things 
Diet and growth 

Physical examination 


One of the frequent shortcomings of the core program is a tendency 
to include many areas superficially. For this reason we consider the scope 
and sequence plan of the Dade County junior high schools helpful, for 
it does not in general make overambitious suggestions as to areas for 
inclusion. By and large, the chart includes most of the centers of emphasis 
one would find in the separate subjects concerned but with an indication 
of more relatedness than is typical of the departmentalized program 

How does this particular core plan provide for the common needs : 
pupils? In summary, it provides for only some of the common needs ang 
these only in part. This we consider a virtue rather than a shortcoming: 
The centers of emphasis indicate that the Basic Education plan includes 
at least as much consideration to relevant common needs as would the 
separate subjects. Our judgment is that the plan potentially makes so 
what better provision than do the separate subjects primarily because © 
the longer period with its resulting smaller number of pupils per ay 
for each teacher, Undoubtedly some classes are taught almost as in a 
arate subject organization, and undoubtedly some classes do not pen 
to realize the potentialities of the core, Nevertheless, we believe that i 


an izatio® 
advantages can be very great, and that for this reason core organza 
should be encouraged. 
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Evaluating the Core Curriculum 


Because it is relatively new and represents a fundamental break from 
traditional departmentalization, the core curriculum has been widely 
questioned and criticized. It is difficult and, we think, unwise to make 
sweeping generalizations as to its superiority to other plans of curriculum 
organization. One simply cannot compare the values of the core cur- 
ticulum with those of the subject organization as one would compare the 
use of textbooks with field trips because core and subjects are not so 
different. We can, however, review some of the research that has been 
done in particular situations. 

In the Oak Ridge Schools careful studies have been made of the core 
program. Citing these studies, the superintendent of schools in April, 
1956, made these statements: 


<.. These studies compared matched pairs of pupils in the core classes and 
non-core English classes, and showed conclusively that skills in the language arts 
—speaking, reading, writing, and listening—and in the social studies—under- 
standing graphs, maps, use of index and tables of contents—were learned ef- 
fectively and efficiently by core classes. . . . 

The evaluation of the core classes in the Oak Ridge High School provides 
evidence of equal or improved competence in the basic skills plus other outcomes 
and values more intangible and difficult to measure. Reference is made especially 
to improvement in critical thinking, improved social attitudes, better work habits 
and more effective study skills, and better civic behavior. One might observe that 
organization of instruction on a problem-solving basis seems more feasible to a 
teacher who has two, or at the most three, classes a day, than it does to a teacher 
with five classes.4 


On May 11, 1954, the Board of Superintendents of the New York 
City Schools accepted the core curriculum as “one method among sev- 
eral, of organization and teaching appropriate to secondary schools” and 
directed 


That the schools now conducting classes in the Core Curriculum be permitted 
to continue if they so desire. 
That budgetary allowances be requested in amounts necessary to enable the 
Core Curriculum to proceed on these bases. 
That the program of teacher-training be continued and expanded. 
That continued supervision be given to the improvement and development 
of the Core Curriculum.5 
Ors 
‘Bertis E. Capehart, “What Do They Learn in Core?” Oak Ridge School News, 
11, 4 (April, 1956). ‘ E 
tay “Core Curriculum Progress,” Curriculum and Materials, 9:1 (November—December, 
94) 
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This action was stated in this report to have been based on the following 
conclusions of a study by the New York Bureau of Educational Research: 


1. The evidence from standardized tests indicates that pupils in the core program 
have achieved competence in the basic skills as effectively as pupils under more 
conventional high-school instructional programs. 

2. The evidence from attitude scales, sociometric techniques and observations 
indicates that the social and personal adjustment of the pupils is served as 
effectively, if not more so, by the core program as by the conventional program. 

3. The observations made, as well as the self-evaluation by the core teacher, in- 
dicate that the core teachers compared with conventional subject-matter teach- 
ers know more about their pupils and that the friendly climate of the core 
classroom emphasizes guidance toward adjustment to high school; also noted 
were the high morale and professional alertness of core program teachers! 


The United States Office of Education published in 1956 a summary 
and abstracts of unpublished research, 1946-1955, on the core program. 
The summary of research evaluating the core program includes these 
statements: 


Assessing the effectiveness of the core program has been a part of many of 
the studies included in this compilation. . . . Usually the appraisal is through 
opinionaires or questionnaires directed to teachers, pupils, and parents. Opinions 
of and attitudes toward the program thus obtained are predominantly favor 
able... . 

In general, investigators find that core pupils do as well [as] or slightly better 
than non-core pupils on standardized achievement tests. . . - 

As shown by test results and follow-up studies, gains in other types of learning, 
such as personal-social development and social-civic attitudes and understandings, 
are not always so great for core students as might be expected, inasmuch as growth 
in these behaviors is usually established as a goal of the core program.7 


The summary also cited the need for better evaluation techniques and 
more research. 

We ourselves believe that there are enough favorable findings T 
garding the core curriculum to justify continued experimentation an 
research. Certainly it is not the panacea for all problems of secondary 
education, but it does offer a promising means of providing for some of 
the common needs of pupils. We believe that the major problem ss 


present is to extend the use of the core curriculum and turn our a 
tion now to this problem. 


8 Ibi. jonal 
Ibid., p. 6. Also see New York City Board of Education, Bureau of Education” 


Research J. Wayne Wrightstone (Director), A Third Report on the Evaluation of rp 
Growth in the Core Program in Two Academic High Schools, 1953-54 prepared 
William Reiner, New York: The Board, March, 1 4 l 

"Grace S. Wright, “The Core Program—Abstracts of Unpublished Research, 
1955 (U.S. Office of Education, Circular No, 485; Washington, D.C.: one 
tion, June, 1956), pp. 13-14. Mimeographed. 5 i 
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Putting Core Curriculum Plans to Work 


The reader has probably concluded by now that we have a good deal 
of faith in core curriculum plans as a means of improving secondary 
education. Yes, we have, because we have observed, as have most students 
of secondary education, how unrelated some of the typical subject cur- 
riculum is to the students’ real concerns, present and future, and because 
we have further observed that core curriculum plans seem to provide a 
means of relating the high school to the needs of youth without oc- 
casioning a complete reorganization or replacement of the secondary 
school. 

The reader may have difficulty in deciding what he thinks about a 
core curriculum because he has had no chance to see one at work. That is 
a difficulty experienced by most teachers—they recognize the deficiencies 
of the usual secondary school program but have had no experience with 
any other type. What can be done under the circumstances? How can a 
new teacher going into a school organized on a strictly departmentalized 
basis do anything about core curriculum? How can a group of dissatisfied 
teachers put the core curriculum to work? How can a principal bring 
about a reorganization of the curriculum? How can secondary education 
utilize more fully the potential advantages of core curriculum plans? We 
offer now a few suggestions as answers to these questions. 


SECURING FACULTY AGREEMENT ON REORGANIZATION 


Probably the most ineffective step a new teacher can take would be 
to propose that the school go on a core basis. Even more ineffective in 
the long run would be an arbitrary rescheduling of the school by the 
Principal so that the school goes on a core rather than a subject schedule. 
Cooperative planning is just as essential in curriculum reorganization by 
the faculty as it is in the core classroom. Any curriculum reorganization 
that is not the result of faculty thinking and agreement is doomed to 
Suspicion, difficulty, and probable failure. $ 

The starting point in the reorganization of the curriculum should 
be some advantage recognized by all or most faculty members. Perhaps 
there is a realization that pupils are very deficient in language skills, or 
that too many students who will never go to college are taking college- 
Preparatory work, or that too many students are dropping out of 
school before graduation, or that too many behavior problems are evi- 
dent, Faculty study of such problems almost inevitably results in con- 
sideration of the curriculum and means of its improvement. Here leader- 
ship must be ready to suggest alternatives and means of putting them into 
effect, 

In another school there may be general complacency regarding the 
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curriculum. Here the dissatisfied teacher or the principal may quietly 
bring to light data regarding the gap between the school’s program and 
the postschool occupations of students, or regarding the students’ own 
criticisms of the school. Perhaps the faculty may come to serious con- 
sideration of the school’s program in the light of the educational needs of 
adolescents. 

Whatever the starting point and method of study, it is essential that 
any school shifting from a subject curriculum to some valid form of 
core reorganization have faculty agreement as to the need and purpose of 
the reorganization. This agreement is important even though only a few 
teachers are to be directly involved in the new program; otherwise there 
may be misunderstanding and lack of cooperation. Pupils and parents 
must also understand and agree in the beginning, or here, too, there 
will be suspicion and obstacles. The persons involved in the original 
planning become partners and assistants rather than critics and disbe- 
lievers, and frequently pupils and parents are more convinced of reasons 
for change than are teachers. In fact, pupil and parent criticisms may 
provide the starting point for faculty agreement. 


PLANNING THE SCOPE AND SEQUENCE OF THE CURRICULUM 


Every curriculum plan has scope and sequence, whether determined 
by textbook, course of study, social analysis, the needs of pupils, or some 
other basis. The scope of the curriculum refers to its general direction 
and boundaries; that is, the scope of the subject curriculum is defined by 
the subjects included, and that of the core curriculum by the general 
problems, needs, or areas to which it is to contribute. The scope an 
sequence of one core plan was illustrated earlier in this chapter I 
should be noted that the educational needs of adolescents might c0" 
stitute the scope of a core curriculum, although in some of the areas the 
core would need to be supplemented by many other opportunities to meet 
individual students’ specialized needs. Sequence refers to the order of 
experience; that is, sequence in history is chronological, but seeen 
in the core curriculum is whatever order of experiences is planet 
Aspects of history might be taken up chronologically or in some other 
order according to the needs and interests of learners. One principle being 


i i PSE uld 
given increased recognition is that the development of adolescents sho * 
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physically 
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and emotionally, and their learning experiences reflect this seque 
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faculty, or whatever part of the faculty is directly concerned, must decide 
how much planning is to be done jointly or individually by core teachers. 
A sound guide for this planning is suggested by the statement of a prin- 
ciple in Education for All American Youth: a Further Look regarding 
the proposed “Common Learnings” course: 

Within the broad areas planned for the year, classes can begin their work 
in any year with the problems and purposes of which students are more keenly 
aware at the time. This gets the class off to an active start with zestful learning. 
The skillful teacher will not be worried if these beginnings deal with the relatively 
simple and sometimes transient affairs of everyday life. For he knows that when 
once the processes of interested, purposeful learning are underway, they can be 
guided toward the more complex and enduring needs of youth.8 


Specifically, the core planners must answer these questions: 


1. What are the general purposes of the core curriculum, that is, what 
needs of youth shall we seek to meet through this phase of the cur- 
riculum? 

2. What particular problems or needs of youth related to these general 
purposes should we anticipate as centers of emphasis for each year, 
even though we must expect variation in their occurrence and satis- 
faction? 

3 What principles shall we rely on for determining the order of these 
centers of emphasis during the year? 


ARRANGING SCHEDULES AND FACILITIES 


Preliminary planning has just begun when the faculty has agreed to 
undertake a core plan and has reached certain tentative decisions as to its 
scope and sequence. However, these agreements and decisions frquently 
will involve consideration and perhaps agreement as to matters of 
Schedule and facilities. Suppose, for example, that the faculty of a school 
has decided that some departure should be made in grades 1 through 9 
from the previous complete departmentalization, that emphasis in the 
core plan for these grades should be determined by certain educational 
needs of adolescents, and that the sequence for cach year should depend 
on the planning of teachers (and they with their pupils). Here are some 
other questions that must be answered: 

1. How will teachers be assigned to the core? 
a. One teacher for each core group? ; 
b. By a cooperating-teacher plan, as illustrated above, with each 
teacher assigned to a regular subject class but with an arrangement 


Oreste : i : pi 
* Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth: A Further 
Look (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1952), p. 225. Reprinted by 
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of schedules so that each pair of teachers has the same two classes 
in consecutive periods? 

c. One coordinating teacher for each core group, with assistance 
from another teacher available? 


2. Will core teachers handle only core classes, or elective subjects as 
well? The teacher’s own interests and competencies should probably sup- 
ply the answer. However, it must be remembered that one purpose of core 
organization is to limit the number of pupils for each teacher. Two core 
groups give the teacher only about 60 pupils to get to know and work with, 
whereas one core group and three subject classes mean twice as many 
pupils, about 120. 

3. What length of time will be given core classes? One, two, three, 
or even more class periods? 

4. What relation will the core period have to homeroom periods? 
counseling periods? study hall periods? use of special rooms, such as 
library, arts and crafts, music, auditorium? 

5. What kind of furniture will be needed for core classes? Tables 
and chairs, of course, facilitate discussion groups and committee activities. 

6. What kind of reading materials will be needed for core classes? 
Films and other audiovisual aids? An essential phase of core planning 's 
anticipating needs for materials sufficiently well to develop adequate 
classroom, central, and audiovisual libraries as well as guides to sources 
of other materials. 

7. How will marks be reported for the core classes? As “core” or 
separate subjects? Separate marks, of course, may make it somewhat more 
difficult for teachers to work across subject lines. 

8. How will core work in grades g-12 be reported on transcripts for 
college entrance? Many high schools report the core programs as separate 
subjects for this purpose. 

g. What administrative arrangements will be necessary re 
excursions and field trips? 

10. What consultative assistance can be made availa 
teachers and core groups? Other teachers, the principal, supervisors, 
persons in the community are frequently called upon. 

11. What kinds of records and data must be kept in order to Pl 
a basis for evaluating the core curriculum? In addition to records of F 
dividual progress, a diarylike record for the total group may be wa 

= oe can parents be kept informed regarding the progress gii 
core reorganization? members of the faculty not teaching core? 
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Teaching in the Core Curriculum 


: ` reluctant 
Many prospective teachers and teachers in service are Very na this 
to teach core classes. Indeed, the scarcity of teachers eager to work 1 
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newer program has been the greatest limitation on its use. This reluc- 
tance, indeed resistance, on the part of teachers stems in part, we think, 
from the general difficulty of educational change. It is frequently ob- 
served that a period of at least fifty years is required for a new educational 
practice to secure wide acceptance. Unless the core curriculum plan as 
described in this chapter makes greater headway sooner than it has dur- 
ing the past two or three decades, even more than fifty years may be re- 
quired here. 

There is an explanation other than simple inertia for teachers’ reluc- 
tance to use new techniques. This explanation is nothing more than 
lack of know-how. ‘Teachers whose own high school curriculum was of the 
single-period subject type, whose teacher training assumed they would 
teach in this type, and whose experience, if any, in teaching has been in 
the same program, are bound to feel insecure about doing something 
which seems radically different. How, they think, can I teach the same 
group of pupils two or three periods every day? How can I teach two or 
more subjects when I am prepared to teach only one? And how can I use 
techniques such as pupil-teacher planning which I have never even seen 
used? 

So that our readers will have at least this much contact with the core 
curriculum plan, we have included this chapter. In this section we are 
particularly anxious to clarify the nature of teaching in the core cur- 
riculum. Actually good teaching in a core organization differs from good 
teaching in any other organization only to the extent that the longer 
period and the usually more flexible curriculum framework create dif- 
ferences. But these factors make good teaching easier; they also make poor 
teaching show up more clearly. The core teacher simply has more time 
with fewer pupils each day to use the desirable procedures presented in 
Chapter 15. But if he does not use this opportunity for working with in- 
dividual pupils, promoting problem-solving activities, and utilizing 
varied learning experiences, his pupils may be twice as bored and un- 
successful in their learning as they would be in a subject class of half 
the length. Since these three procedures of teaching are especially ap- 
propriate in the core organization, their use in core is described more 
fully below. 


UNDERSTANDING AND HELPING INDIVIDUAL PUPILS 


Mathematically, the teacher of a three-period core class has about 
one third as many different pupils for three times as long as he would 
have in three single-period classes. Similarly, in a double-period plan 
he has about one half as many different pupils for twice as long. Ob- 
Viously, his opportunity to know and work with his pupils is signif- 
icantly better in the core organization. However, understanding and 
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helping individual pupils are not automatic mercly because the class 
meets two or three periods instead of one. Such understanding and help 
come only as the teacher sees his pupils as individual boys and girl— 
not just as “a class’—and deliberately uses procedures designed to 
identify the unique characteristics and needs of each pupil and to help 
each in his learning enterprises. Some of these procedures which are 
especially feasible and desirable in the longer instructional period pro- 
vided by the core plan are noted in the following paragraphs. 

Interviews. Since the time pressure is somewhat removed by the core 
schedule, the alert core teacher arranges to spend some time with each 
pupil in an interview situation. During the first days of the year, each 
pupil may have a brief appointment with the teacher while the other boys 
and girls are busy with individual or small-group work. Since the core 
period is longer than the subject period, the teacher may wish to ar 
range supplemental interviews during the period when they are needed. 

Observation. The longer period, with its varied use for total class, 
small-group, and individual activities, offers the core teacher an op- 
portunity to observe the individual pupil in many relationships. The 
pupil’s ways of working with books and materials as well as with his 
classmates may be carefully noted in successive situations and on different 
days to provide clues to his competencies and difficulties. 

Pupils’ work. The products—papers, notebooks, charts, maps, for 
example—of the pupils work may be collected and studied, as they 
should be in any class. But the core teacher has two distinct advantage: 
first, he has a smaller number of pupils whose work he must examine; 
and, second, he has a longer time each day to observe work being done. 
It follows that the effective core teacher is especially meticulous about 
checking pupils’ work thoroughly and frequently and calling attention to 
poor procedures and products. Note that the pupils in the ninthgrat 
core class at Oak Ridge told of preparing the following types of materials: 


Reports of interviews with resource people 
A directory of churches in Oak Ridge 
Letters arranging interviews 

Letters thanking interviewees 
Scrapbooks on the state legislature 
Autobiographies 

Diagrams of sentences 

Lists of misspelled words 

Paragraphs 

Illustrations of poems 

Poems 


Written reports on vocations 


P aie 
Certainly the teacher of this class had many opportunities tO a 
pupil difficulties and progress. 
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Records. The pupils own records, the teacher’s records, and the 
school’s records are sources to be used by any teacher in studying the 
needs and characteristics of individual pupils. But again the core teacher 
has fewer pupils and therefore a better chance of really using records. 
For example, every good teacher would like to keep some folder of in- 
formational materials and sample pieces of work for each pupil in his 
classes. Just the chore of filing such materials for 150 to 175 pupils may 
make this prohibitive, but the job becomes more reasonable when there 
are only about 6o or even go pupils involved. Furthermore, the prospect 
that the folders will be used is considerably more likely with the smaller 
numbers. Similarly, the pupil's own diary and the school’s cumulative 
record may be referred to much more frequently when he is one of the 
smaller number of pupils whose records are of possible interest to his 
teachers. 

Counseling with specialists. In the single-period organization it is 
frequently very difficult for the teacher to follow through with a pupil 
who has been referred to a counselor or someone else for special testing 
or other services (see Chapter 17). Again, the core teacher’s smaller pupil 
load may facilitate conferring with the other teacher in such special 
cases, Also, in some core plans the core teacher serves as the counselor for 
his pupils and is thereby enabled to carry on case studies and to utilize 
their findings directly in his classroom relationships. 

The foregoing paragraphs have noted merely the procedures espe- 
cially useful to the core teacher in learning about his pupils. There are 
also excellent techniques to be used in helping pupils individually and 
directly, 

Special-help conferences. All that has been said here about the op- 
portunity of the core teacher to have pupil interviews applies to the 
special-help conference. Each is a private (as possible!) pupil-teacher 
conference, the first aiming primarily to acquaint the teacher with the 
Pupil (and perhaps vice versa) and the second to give the pupil direct 
help. The special-help conference is really a tutorial situation which is 
rarely feasible in the single-period class. Although such conferences may 
heed to be held after school, both the pupil and the teacher are likely 
to prefer the use of class time. The ingenious core teacher can find many 
°pportunities, when pupils are working in committees or drill pairs or 
alone, to give the pupil who needs help a special explanation or sug- 
Sestion, 

Drill or practice. Especially in the language arts phases of the core 
organization, frequent drill in such skills as reading, spelling, writing, 
rie) materials, outlining, and preparing and giving PE ee i 
See Much drill was needed by tibial afl ne near ce ats 

ge. In the single-period class, with its bell pressures, the freque: 
tendency is to leave practice in these skills to be done in the study hall or 
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at home without teacher supervision. In the core classroom, with its some- 
what more flexible schedule, the teacher may find it casier to arrange 
time for such purposes as spelling drill by pairs, reading instruction in 
small groups organized according to reading ability, practice in hand- 
writing, and himself hearing individual oral reports (for the pupil's 
practice). 

Supervised, directed study. In most high school subjects, teachers 
usually arrange for some period of supervised study. Typically this is work 
by individual pupils on an assignment for the next day. The period for 
such study is frequently so short that the teacher has little opportunity 
really to “supervise” the work of pupils. In the longer core period the 
teacher is able to work with individual pupils and small groups in the 
various ways suggested above. Furthermore, the teacher is, or should be, 
better acquainted with these pupils than he would be in a single-period 
organization and can therefore give them more effective help. 

Special investigations and projects. Both the longer period and the 
more flexible curriculum framework of the core plan facilitate work by 
committees and individual pupils on special investigations and projects. 
Although the teacher of Civics 9 may use some committee and individual 
projects, the pressure to “cover the course [text]” frequently tends toward 
almost exclusive use of the class period for discussion and/or recitation. 
When ninth-grade core is organized to include citizenship problems and 
language arts skills, the same teacher may find it wholly compatible with 
his instructional aims to have pupils organize committees, each on å 
particular citizenship problem, and to practice their language arts skills 
through reading varied materials and preparing many oral and written 
reports. Also, as already shown, the core teacher has considerably better 
opportunity to work with individual pupils in selecting problems an 
projects which are suited to their particular abilities and interests. Again 
we call attention to the Oak Ridge pupils’ report, which cited special 
committee and individual projects as follows: 


Listening to news commentators at home 

Study of different aspects of government and community problems pe 
Ridge 

Interviews of officials and citizens 

The directory of churches 

Preparation of scrapbooks 

Varied readings 

Varied writing assignments 


DEVELOPING PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS 


take 
unde 5 


Effective learning comes only as learners pur vosefull = 
actions ! 


actions regarding their concerns, interests, or problems. These 
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volve classifying problems, selecting goals and plans, goal seeking, and 


ee 


the evaluation of learning outcomes. These steps of problem solving re- 


quire careful guidance and extended and frequent application if they are 
to become characteristic of pupils’ learning processes. The teacher's 
guidance and the opportunity for application of these steps are more 
easily provided in the core class than in many single-period classes. That 
is, problem solving as the way of learning may be fostered by the core 
curriculum ¿f the core teacher utilizes the opportunities presented by the 
closer relationship with fewer pupils, the flexible content expectations, 
and the longer period of time. Specifically, the core teacher has excep- 
tional opportunity to develop problem-solving skills through the use of 
group planning and through guidance in securing, evaluating, and or- 
ganizing information. These phases of teaching are briefly described with 
reference to the core curriculum in the following paragraphs. 

Group planning. Although procedures of group planning may be, 
and are to some extent, used in all curriculum areas, they are commonly 
used in the core for the selection of units of work and for planning many 
experiences within individual units. The teacher of a single-period class 
finds it more difficult to carry on group planning successfully because 
effective planning proceeds slowly and may not be done nearly as well on 
two or three different days as at one time. 

Furthermore, the psychological effects of participation in planning 
one’s own activities are more easily sought in the core curriculum because 
here the selection and sequence of units of work are less typically set by a 
Course of study or a single textbook. Although we consider it good prac- 
tice for the core teachers at a particular grade level to plan for some com- 
Mon emphases, even some common units of work, we would also expect 
them to develop these emphases and units in terms of the readiness and 
interests of their individual classes. In these classes effective teachers give 
their pupils many opportunities to indicate areas for study in which 
there are special interests, to choose between alternative unilta suggest 
Ways and means of answering questions of concern. Participation in 
planning is an accepted way of work rather than an occasional departure, 
little understood, from usual practices of assigning lessons and tasks. 7 

Securing, evaluating, and organizing information. The purpose of 
much of the goal-seeking activity of boys and girls is necessarily to extend 
their limited information on many questions. Although some of their 
information may come through listening and other processes not re- 
quiring reading skill, a great deal of it can come best through use of 
Printed resources. In the typical subject class, teachers find te iba ame 
a ep Cireetion pup reading kili, Although many core 

ers may know no more about teaching reading than y 
teachers, the former at least have better opportunity for it through the 
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Varied Resources Are Used in Effective Teaching. These seventh graders are 


studying a unit on transportation in social studies. (Courtesy of the Seattle, 


Washington, Schools.) 


either know how to, or learn how to, diagnose the simpler reading dif 
ficulties, to match pupils’ reading levels and interests with their reading 
materials, and to explain the proper use of tools, such as table of con- 
tents and indexes, for getting information from books. 

Good teaching in any curriculum area guides learners A 
critically the information they find recorded in printed materials, oF 
hear or see in audiovisual resources, or get directly from people. The core 
teacher in particular must give much attention to evaluative skills because 
of the greater variety of sources of information used in typical core 
classes. Although some of this guidance is given in group situations 
through challenging pupils to justify their statements or cite their i 
thority, much practice in evaluation of sources is helped by direct pup 
teacher conferences. This is easier in the core class. ic 

The pupil's problem-solving activities should include some systema 
ae ization of his information as a basis for generalizing 0? be sa 
secking step. Some type of complete record of the pupil's reading 1” ae 
nection with a unit of work may be very helpful for him in his ia 
mary and evaluation of what he has done. Frequently, notes on rea 
may be needed for further reference or as a basis for further invests 


longer period and smaller total number of pupils. Effective core teachers 


to evaluate 
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tion. Pupils need help in developing their note-taking systems, and 
teachers should provide suggestions and practice periods. Some special 
type of note taking may also be needed in connection with the prepara- 
tion of reports. All of these types of records are desirable in any learning 
situation. The unique feature of the core class is that the core teacher, 
with his smaller number of pupils to teach each day, can be expected to 
have more time available to work with each pupil’s note-taking activities 
and written products. 


USING A VARIETY OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Perhaps our best source for citing the variety of learning experi- 
ences usable in the core class is again the Oak Ridge pupils’ report of 
their core class. As the reader reviews this report (pages 443-449) he 
should note how the following learning experiences were described and 
consider whether these experiences could be as effective in the usual one- 
period English or civics class: 

Studying campaign issues in newspapers and magazines 

Interviewing citizens and officials of the community 

Hearing speakers from the community 

Visiting the Red Cross, the Welfare Department, the Town Council and Charter 
meetings, the County courthouse 

Viewing various films 


Our own opinion is that any of these learning experiences are possible in 
any class, but that they can be much more easily arranged within a 
double period, Perhaps we have belabored the point, but the plain fact is 
that good teaching is greatly aided by more time with fewer pupils! 


Preparing to Teach in the Core Curriculum 


Prospective teachers have varying reactions to the core plan: some 
teally want to teach in the core curriculum; others are frightened by the 
size of the job. Perhaps study of this chapter brings the first knowledge 
of core curriculum to some readers. A few prospective teachers may have 
had experience as high school students in core classes. Some may have 
observed core classes in schools they visited. We ourselves believe that 
the best preparation one can possibly make for core teaching is to teach 
Ma core plan, The student who is interested in the core should ask for 
‘core class in his student teaching program or in his first school. 

Because school administrators have considerable difficulty in locating 
Core teachers, one can easily enough find places to teach in cona programs. 
Indeed, one of us has had the discouraging experience of asking many 
New teachers about their interest in core curriculum, only to find that 
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these beginners were completely ignorant of the term. We question, of 
course, whether any beginning secondary teacher who is uninformed 
about core curriculum has had adequate preparation for teaching in the 
modern secondary school. However, there are desirable qualifications 
for core teachers other than a knowledge of the theory of core curriculum, 
or an interest in teaching core, or even a few months’ experience with 
core in student teaching. 

In his 1946 discussion of “Teachers for Tomorrow’s High School,” 
Caswell describes the following “competencies” needed by the core 
teacher: 


1. The core teacher should be able to sense and help solve the problems faced by 
individual boys and girls, 

2. The core teacher should be able to relate the more common problems and con- 
cerns of youth to the larger social setting with its values, problems and achieve- 
ments. 

g. The core teacher should be able to function as a group leader working with his 
students. 

4. The core teacher should be able to relate community conditions and resources 
to the education of youth. j 

5. The core teacher should be able to draw upon and use effec tively major general 
resources of scholarship needed to understand and deal with the more common 
and persistent personal-social problems and concerns of youth. 

6. The core teacher should be able to guide youth in the selection of educational 
activities which foster continuous all-round development. 

7. The core teacher should be able to guide youth in the wise selection of an 
occupation.® 

We believe that these competencies are just as desirable now as when 

Caswell listed them. It is unlikely that the beginner will have developed 
all of these in the course of training as a teacher. Indeed, Caswell com 
cludes that “the requirements for teaching the general or core phase o! 
the curriculum are such as to necessitate a separate and distinctive pro 
gram of teacher education,” 10 and such separate and distinctive pro 
grams have as yet to be generally provided. However, secondary schools 
cannot await improvements until all teacher-education institutions offer 
ys amet There are specific steps one can take before and during his 
teaching career that will help him to become a good core teacher. Jn 
fact, the teacher will become a better one whether in the core or separate 
subject organization if he makes a constant effort to learn as much as 
possible about these aspects of teaching: 


Adolescents—by observing them in school and out, and then analyans 


° See Hollis L. Caswell 
Brothers, 1946), pp. 189-197. 
1 Ibid., p. 196, 
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(ed.), The American High School (New York: Harp 
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carefully the school’s program in the light of their characteristics 
and needs. 

Current social problems—their backgrounds, their nature, proposals for 
their solutions. 

Sources of information, such as reference books, textbooks, magazines, 
newspapers, films, community resources, radio and television—how 
to secure them and how to guide students in the use of these sources. 

Democratic techniques of group work—by observing democratic leaders, 
by participating democratically in all groups of which a member, 
by practice as a chairman, leader, and teacher. 


There is one additional and very important step to be taken by the 
prospective core teacher: acquiring an adequate background in what- 
ever subject matter is included in the core. For most preservice students, 
this means a double major in English and social studies or a major in one 
and a minor in the other. We would suggest that those who are interested 
and can still plan for their college majors and/or teaching fields, check 
now with the certification or major adviser as to how to get adequate 
courses in the two fields. For the teachers in service who have not ac- 
quired adequate background in both fields, a planned program of study 
in the field of deficiency may be very desirable. 


Implications for All Teachers 


Perhaps only a portion of the secondary school teachers-in-training 
will ever teach in a core curriculum, unless the secondary school cur- 
riculum changes much more rapidly in the next generation than it has in 
the past. Nevertheless, it is our belief that all teachers should know about 
the core curriculum for these reasons: 

1. The core curriculum is an approach to overcoming the deficiencies 
of the traditional curriculum, and it can be adapted to some extent in 
any high school as teachers are willing and able to make the effort. 

2. Some of its characteristics, as summarized below, may be applied 
in any teaching situation regardless of the name: 

a. Longer and more flexible instructional periods: perhaps there are ways of 

securing longer periods even for the separate subjects. j 

b. Guidance by the teacher: every teacher can attempt to do a good job of 

helping the individual student. À 3 

c. Emphasis on problems of youth rather than on organized subjects: eyen 

in the most traditional subjects teachers can give emphasis to practical 


problems rather than only to abstractions. 


d. Use of cooperative planning procedures: pu] : 
of problems or processes even in mathematics, science, and languages. 


pils can help in the selection 


e. Use of varied learning experiences: the core has no monopoly on use of 
community leaders, field trips, and visual aids, for example. 
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3. The core curriculum as a theory and as a practice has probably 
attracted more emphasis in the literature of secondary education than 
has any innovation of the past generation, and all who work in the field 
should want to be “professionally literate.” 
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Noar, Gertrude. The Junior High School. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1953. 
Chapters 6, 9, and 10 describe the core curriculum plan as practiced in the 
Gillespie Junior High School in Philadelphia. 


“Why . . . Basic Education in Dade County Junior High Schools?” Bulletin 

No. 10. Miami, Fla.: Dade County Schools, 1957. Mimeographed, 
Explanation of the junior high school core program ("Basic Education’) 
in the Dade County Schools, with suggestions to the teachers in the program. 


Wright, Grace S. Core Curriculum Development: Problems and Practices. US. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1952, No. 5. Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1952. 
Classifies core programs according to types, and illustrates practices in each 
type. 


. “The Core Program—Abstracts of Unpublished Research, 1946-55.” US. 
Office of Education, Circular No. 485. Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, 
June, 1956. Mimeographed. 
Helpful abstracts of many research studies on various aspects of the core 
curriculum, 
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The Curriculum for Specialized Education 


As pointed out earlier, there is no clear, fixed dividing line 
between general and specialized education. In a sense, all education is 
specialized because all individuals are unique and therefore must acquire 
particular learnings at times and rates appropriate to their unique needs 
and capacities. H owever, certain learnings, such as communication skills, 
are needed by all young persons, and certain others, such as stenography, 
by only those who will use these skills in their adult life. Instruction in the 
common learnings, or general education, is therefore provided all pupils, 
whereas instruction in such a specialized field as stenography is provided 
only those pupils who have appropriate interests and capacities. In both 
general- and specialized-education courses provision must still be made 
for differences in individual backgrounds and abilities, although a wider 
variation is to be expected in the general-education ones. 

We should note here also that “specialized education” is a broader 
term than “vocational education,” since a student may seek to satisfy 
special needs other than that of earning an income. However, specialized 
education is most commonly thought of as vocational education; due 
attention to the latter field will be given in this chapter. 


Specialized Education for Whom? 


One of the most difficult problems in the entire area of specialized 
education is that of determining the field of specialization for every per- 
son. This, of course, is the central problem of occupational guidance. 
Methods of predicting occupational success are far’from infallible, young 
Persons may be expected to change their bpinions regarding desired 
Vocations, and information regarding possible occupations is frequently 
conflicting and inadequate in other ways. Nevertheless, some specialized, 
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education can be offered, and, in our opinion, should be, to all youth 
in secondary school. In many, perhaps most, cases, the specialization done 
in high school has little direct relationship to the pupil's ultimate work 
career. On the other hand, however, one or a few introductory courses 
taken in high school may stimulate students to make wise choices of 
further opportunities. 

Traditionally, the secondary school has provided specialized educa- 
tion for only the professions, since the characteristic emphasis in its 
curriculum has been on preparation for colleges and on the kind of 
preparation, in foreign languages and mathematics, that was traditionally 
considered essential in law, medicine, and the ministry. Although this 
emphasis has declined, it is still true that many more students take 
college-preparatory courses than actually go to college; also, that only a 
limited number of those who go to college eventually enter one of the 
professions. Increasingly in the twentieth century, however, secondary 
schools have developed terminal education programs for youth who may 
not be expected to continue their schooling. 

In general then, we may think of specialized education as serving 
two groups of students: both those who will continue their schooling 
after high school, and those who will not continue after, if, indeed, they 
complete, high school. In addition, this chapter will include a discus- 
sion of the special educational provisions available in secondary schools 
for handicapped and gifted boys and girls. 


Types of Specialized Educational Opportunities 


In a sense every effort made in the school program to provide for the 
individual differences of pupils is in the direction of specialized educa: 
tional opportunity. However, it is one thing, organizationally and 
functionally, to have pupils reading different materials within a general 
English class in accordance with their interests and abilities and another 
to have a special class in business English for a group of pupils spe 
cializing in business education. In the first instance there is simply good 
teaching of individuals within a common framework and in the latte 
there is a special framework for a particular group. In considering sp 
cialized education programs, then, we are describing efforts of the school 
to provide special opportunities for designated groups of pupils rather 
than efforts of individual teachers to provide special learning OPP 
tunities for particular pupils in their classes. The difference is 0M€ bot 
of organization and purpose, since the special class in business English 
for example, reflects the school’s purpose of vocational training of 9 
youth, whereas the differentiated reading in a general English clan Hi 
flects the purpose of teaching all pupils to read as effectively as Poss! e 


me 
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The specialized educational opportunities, which we identify on the 
basis of our definitions thus far, are as follows: 

Specialized schools 

Specialized programs of studies (or “curricula’’) 

Special courses 

Special activities 

Grouping 

Guidance 
Each of these types of opportunities is discussed in the following section. 
How they are used for particular purposes and particular groups of 
pupils will be described later in the chapter. 


SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS 


One way to provide specialized education is to organize schools for 
specialized purposes. In Europe, secondary schools have generally been 
specialized, some preparing for the universities and others preparing for 
vocations. The early secondary schools of the United States were spe- 
cialized in that they were college-preparatory schools. Following the 
establishment of the public high school and in the course of its popular- 
ization, broader purposes of secondary education were accepted. With 
the enlargement of function came the problem of how to organize 
schools, whether they served more than one function or only one. In 
general, the American answer has been to develop multipurpose high 
schools, but, especially in larger cities, the practice has been to provide 
some specialized schools, usually for vocational training. In a few cities 
certain secondary schools have been designated as “college-preparatory” 
along with others designated as “technical” or “vocational” and “gen- 
eral.” 

The dividing lines between “comprehensive,” “general,” “academic,” 
“Vocational,” and other so-called “types” of secondary schools in the 
United States are really not very clear. “Vocational” high schools offer 
Seneral education subjects and frequently include college-preparatory 
Programs of study. “Academic” high schools, while emphasizing most 
the academic requirements for college entrance, frequently offer busi- 
Ness education and other courses designed to give job training. “Gen- 
Cral” high schools may be primarily college-preparatory schools offer- 
Ing, like the academic school, a few prevocational courses as well. Any 
high school that is not “specialized” is sometimes considered “com- 
Prehensive,” Despite these confusions of term usage, however, there 
*PPear to be two distinctly different types of high schools to be found 
m our metropolitan centers. On the one hand there are the schools 
Which emphasize in program, and sometimes in name and in admis- 
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sion requirements, specialized purposes. Thus there are several hundred 
vocational high schools in the United States, and even specialized trade 
schools such as those of New York City. Then there are the more numer- 
ous multipurpose schools which provide complete programs of both 
general and specialized education, including college-preparatory and 
vocational education. This is the comprehensive high school as de- 
scribed by Keller, who has written very critically of use of the term 
“comprehensive” to describe a high school lacking a complete program 
of vocational education: 


The comprehensive high school aims to serve the needs of all American 
youth. That is to say it accepts without selection all the young people in the area 
it commands—all races, creeds, nationalities, intelligences, talents, and all levels 
of wealth and social status. Such a school has as its broadest objec tive the teaching 
of all varieties of skill, all kinds of knowledge to all kinds of youth bent upon 
living socially profitable lives. To each one it seeks to give the course for which he 
seems best fitted. Its design is to prepare one and all for potentially successful 
yocations. The comprehensive high school prepares the college-oriented youth 
for college. It qualifies the non-college-bound youth, and as far as is possible, the 
boy or girl who will drop out before graduation for an occupation. It is adapted 
to give everyone a general education for the common things he will do in life and 
it may and should give some pupils of high capacity preparation for both col- 
BS and occupation. In this last area it functions also as a double-purpose high 
school. 


In between the specialized and comprehensive high schools, as just de- 


fined, are all the shadings of schools according to their purposes pe 
grams, and facilities. 


The issue, then, is whether specialized educational purposes are 
best served in schools dedicated to single or multiple purposes. In favor 
lization. 


of the single-purpose school is the whole argument of specializati 
The proponents of this plan argue that better programs of specializa- 
tion can be developed more economically in a single school rather than 
in several schools serving several purposes. They also believe that ho- 
mogeneity of the student body promotes better instruction. Those who 
favor the comprehensive high school argue that it is uniquely adapted 
K the American philosophy of equality of opportunity in a democratic 
institution. They feel that special schools foster class consciousness 4 
also that specialization to the extent usually provided in the vocational 


i s F ; : a 
high school is unwise at this level and causes neglect of general educ 
tion values.? 


: 7 ee Harpe! 
* Franklin Jefferson Keller, The Comprehensive High School (New York: Har 


& Brothers, 1955), PP: 31-32. Reprinted by permission of the publishers jons, 

*For extended quotations on this issue from various authorities and orga oh 
see Keller, op. cit, Chap. 12. Keller himself favored the comprehensive high © that 
defined as we have noted, only for the one-high-school community, and argued 
every larger community should have at least one specialized vocational school. 
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The educational debates of recent years have raised anew the ques- 
tion of comprehensive versus specialized high schools. The first type re- 
ceived strong support from a distinguished educator, a former president 
of Harvard University, James B. Conant, who, as Director of the Study 
of the American High School (financed by the Carnegie Corporation), 
stated his conclusions on this issue to the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals on February 17, 1958: 


I am convinced that a satisfactory course of study for the bright boy or girl 
(the academically talented) can be offered in the public high school which is of a 
general or comprehensive type; and I believe that, with proper organization and 
a good guidance system, a very large percentage of the able youth will elect a 
course of study which challenges their intellectual capacity, provides precise 
formulation of ideas, and develops habits of hard work. I am further convinced 
that the students in the comprehensive school derive certain advantages from 
their school year which are denied to their comtemporaries in special schools. . . , 

I have just spoken of my conyiction about what can be accomplished by the 
American public high school in regard to the development of the academic talents 
of certain kinds of boys and girls. I have equally strong convictions as to what can 
be accomplished in the comprehensive high school for all types of youth. Indeed, I 
might say what must be accomplished, if our democratic society is to remain 
cohesive. 


We ourselves are in general inclined to accept the ideal of the com- 
prehensive high school as the best means of providing specialized edu- 
cation for most youth in our secondary schools. We would hope that 
in small communities the expense of vocational facilities would not 
cause neglect of this program. We would also hope that in large metro- 
politan centers, the fine programs of vocational education now avail- 
able in single schools would not be sacrificed by decentralization. We 
also recognize the desirability of special provisions for handicapped 
children and the near impossibility of providing these in all high 
Schools and thus the practical necessity of some centralization of such 
Opportunities. 


SPECIALIZED PROGRAMS OF STUDIES 


Larger high schools have a sufficiently wide offering of elective 
subjects to permit their being grouped into alternative programs of 
study or “curricula.” Recently these are being developed into “multiple 
tracks” (see pages 507-510). For example, college-preparatory, general, 
and commercial programs of study are widely available. In schools hav- 
mg extensive vocational departments, that is, in comprehensive high 


* James B. Conant, “The Public High School and the National Interest,” Burlet 
of the National Associaton of Secondary School Principals (No. 237), 42:346 (April, 
1958). 
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schools, there may be several different vocational programs such as 
auto mechanics, machines, carpentry, and electricity. For example, cer- 
tificates in the following vocational fields are offered by one of the 
schools cited by Keller as outstanding in his study ol comprehensive 
high schools: 


Airplane and Engine Mechanics Music—Band 

Auto Mechanics Music—Orchestra 
Body and Fender Repair Music—Vocal 
Bookkeeping Painting and Decorating 
Cabinetmaking Patternmaking 
Carpentry Plumbing 

Commercial Art Printing 

Commercial Cooking Radio 

Commercial Sewing Refrigeration 
Drafting—Architectural Retail Selling 
Drafting—Machine Secretarial Training 
Electricity Sheet Metal 
Electronics Sign Painting 
Foundry Practice Welding and Forging 4 


Most general high schools, of course, do not offer such extensive vota- 
tional programs. 

Typically, about one half of the units required for high school 
graduation are specified for all students and are in the fields of English, 
social studies, science, mathematics, and physical education. Pupils elect- 
ing a program other than the “general,” which may consist wholly of 
electives beyond the specified units, take most or all of their other units 
in the area of special interest. If the college-preparatory program is 
followed, then the electives are chosen in additional academic subjects 
especially languages, mathematics, and science. If the commercial pr 
gram is followed, the electives are taken in commercial subjects ane 
there may be special areas in this field, such as secretarial training 
bookkeeping, and retail selling. Similarly, larger high schools may 


` $ 3 > 2 x mit 
sufficiently extensive electives in art, music, and homemaking t° Fa 
specialization here as well as in the industrial and commercial fields: 
e may be 


In schools serving rural areas, concentration in agricultur 
possible. 
d i 4 . tO" 
Smaller high schools generally cannot afford to offer multiple et 
grams of studies. However, all but the very smallest have some type 


. . . . ui fe me 
elective offerings permitting a degree of specialization. Through fe 
tion of courses, combination of small classes, and arrangements “oh 

5 € 


res ; : 
espondence courses, many small schools make very strenuou 


eee 1 of 


“Keller, op. cit, p. 285. This s z >g taiar High §choo 
Indianapolis, p: 205 is school is the Arsenal Technic 
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Ate: Courses May Offer Specialization for Some Pupils. According to the 
school magazine from which this photograph was reproduced, “the theme of the 
art department might well be that talent is everywhere waiting ie be maar 
developed, and appreciated.” (Courtesy of the Southwest Miami High School, 
Miami, Florida.) 


to meet the special needs of their pupils. Although their mini a 
a far cry from those of our great metropolitan schools, these small schools 
do offer a tremendous potential in the intimacy of pepiieadien con- 
tacts. The familylike relationship in the small school “olan > 
aculty concentration on the problems of individual pupils rarely i 
‘ver possible in the large school. 


SPECIAL COURSES 


The elective system of classes in American high schools a w 
* plan for providing specialized education. It was observed in P 
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10 that probably every subject added to the elective list represents a 
judgment of some faculty member or group that some pupils need the 
subject. Thus, creative writing is added for the benefit of students with 
a flair for writing, and remedial reading for those who do not have a 
flair for reading. However, the usual process of adding elective sub- 
jects and of changing required ones to elective, and vice versa, is such 
that one can hardly consider every elective subject as a real provision 
for specialized education. Electives may be added to fill out a teacher's 
schedule, a required course may be made an elective to ease require- 
ments, or a course such as consumer education, which is really designed 
to meet common needs, may start as an elective. 

It would be a mistake to argue that pupils always choose elective 
subjects on the basis of really specialized needs. Although we would 
hope this is usually the case, it is commonly realized that electives 
are also chosen because of their reputation as being “easy” or “fun,” 
or because of teachers’ popularities, or because of some other reason 
equally unrelated to pupils’ special needs. 

Even with these problems in the provision and choice of electives, 
a large number of courses are offered by American high schools to fit 
the special needs of individual pupils. Our reference here is to the 
course that could never be justified for all pupils and yet could never 
be justified unless some group of pupils needed what it had to offer. 
For example, even excluding the courses typically required in or offered 
because of specialized college-preparatory and vocational programs, note 
the following elective courses available in the senior high schools of 
one large school system: 


SAMPLE LIST OF ELECTIVE COURSES 
Language arts 


Basic English 
Mythology 
Creative writing 
Debate I, II, HI 
Journalism I, I1, IT 
Dramatics I, II, II 
Social studies 
Psychology (1 sem.) 
Human relations 
Latin American history (1 sem.) 
Preparental education (1 sem.) 
Effective living (1 sem.) 
Mathematics 
Business mathematics 
Senior basic mathematics 
Senior mathematics 
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Consumer mathematics 
Mathematics in life 
Science 
Effective living 
Physics (practical) 
Chemistry (practical) 
Related shop science 
Music 
History and appreciation 
Theory 
Chorus I, II, III, IV 
Beginning string, brass, woodwind, percussion 
Orchestra I, II, III, IV 
Band I, I, III, IV 
Instrumental ensembles 
Arts and crafts 
Art studio I, II, III, IV 
Arts and crafts workshop I, I, III, IV 
Posters and display 
Pre-aviation 
Industrial arts 
Industrial arts I, II, III, IV 
Homemaking 
Homemaking II, III, IV 
Business education 
Economics (consumer) (1 sem.) 
General business training 
Business law (1 or 2 sem.) 
Personal typing (1 sem.) 
Agriculture 
Agriculture I, II, III, IV 
Military science and tactics 1, II, III 5 


In the vocational schools of this system, programs are also offered for 
Preparation in the following jobs: 


Aircraft trades Metal trades 
Aircraft engines Machine shop 
Aircraft mechanics Ornamental iron 
Aircraft instruments Sheet metal 

Building trades Motor trades 1 
Building construction Automotive mechanics 
Cabinet and millwork Diesel engines 

Og 


"Dade County Public Schools, “A Guide to Curriculum Planning in the Dade 
Sunty Public Schools” (Curriculum Bulletin No. 1, revised; Miami, Fla; The 


Schools, March, 1955), pp. 18-20. Mimeographed. 
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Electrical trades Radio trades 
Electrical construction Radio communications 
Electric motor winding Radio broadcast technician 


Graphic arts Radio service 


Commercial art 


Signs and display Apparel manufacture and design 


Printing Commercial cooking and baking 
Dental assistants’ courses Refrigeration and air conditioning 
Dental technicians’ courses Watch repair 
Drafting Dry cleaning 
Photography Tailoring 


Despite the limitations of the elective system and the differences 
among schools as to the elective offering, this system is a basic effort 
of our democratic educational program to meet the needs of all who 
attend the American high school. We ourselves consider it as perhaps 
the greatest single accomplishment, unique among national educational 
programs, of democratic secondary education. Any institution that has 
been able to invent so much for the good of American youth will un- 
doubtedly in time correct what inconsistencies, inadequacies, or im 
equalities exist. 


SPECIALIZED ACTIVITIES 


Like the elective system, the activity program in American high 
schools represents a major effort to meet the special needs of pupils. 
Most, probably all, activities find their way into the school curriculum 
because of pupil and/or faculty opinion that they are needed by some 
group of pupils. Unfortunately, activities sometimes remain in the pro 
gram long after pupils cease to recognize a need for them, and some 
times community or faculty interest in a particular activity exceeds 
that of pupils. Also, scheduling and other practices sometimes make 
impossible the participation of pupils in the very activities they need 
Nevertheless, the activity program is a unique and in many ways highly 
successful means of specialization in the secondary school progr’ 
Since the activity program is fully described in Chapter 16, we mean 
merely to identify it here as a major provision for special needs. 


GROUPING OF PUPILS 


. i r: i a 
Chapter 10 discussed the issue of grouping pupils for inte 
q 9 i > ; 
purposes. Many laymen and educators regard various type ot 8) al 
individu 


ing as the preferred ways of providing for the special needs of 
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pupils. Others feel that the advantages are outweighed by the disad- 
vantages, In actual practice there is considerable use of grouping for 
specialized education, and here we simply wish to identify these prac- 
tices as aspects of the curriculum for specialized education, 

Each of the provisions for specialized education already discussed 
in this section results in a sort of homogeneous grouping. That is, pupils 
in specialized schools are somewhat homogeneous with respect to what- 
ever factor, usually vocational interest, is the basis of the school’s organ- 
ization. Similarly, pupils electing a particular program of studies are 
homogeneous with respect to their interest in this program and its pur- 
pose, Likewise, those who choose or are directed to a particular elective 
class or activity presumably have a like interest or need. There is also 
the classification more usually called “ability grouping”: the deliberate 
assignment of pupils to alternate sections of a class on the basis of ability 
and related factors. For example, ability grouping is widely employed 
in English and sometimes in other subjects. Partially to avoid the label- 
ing problem, the alternate sections are sometimes given different names 
and pupils may elect (or be guided into) “College-Preparatory English 
10,” “General English 10,” or “Basic English 10.” 

Chapter 10 also noted that another type of grouping, subgrouping 
within the same class, is effectively used by many teachers to provide 
special Opportunities for learners. Thus, in the English class, interest 
groups for reading different types of literature may be organized. One 
soup may consist of pupils having similar difficulties in basic reading 
skills; the teacher provides special instruction here. Another group may 
be one of advanced readers who are encouraged by the teacher to ex- 
plore the library for challenging sources they can read individually and 
share with cach other and perhaps with the total class. 

Special groupings of handicapped and gifted youth are sometimes 
essential in making full provisions for their special needs. These pro- 
Visions are described later in this chapter. 


GUIDANCE OF PUPILS 


Perhaps the most significant provision the secondary school makes 
lor specialized education is the guidance which determines special needs 
and so far as possible refers pupils to appropriate opportunities for 
Meeting these needs, Without adequate guidance services, all of the 
*pecialized educational opportunities described here may miss the mark. 
For specialized education to succeed there must be some link between 
the pupils who need specialized opportunities and the opportunities 
themselves, This link in the modern high school is the guidance of a 


“pable counselor or teacher. 
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Specialization for the College-Bound 


The problem of college preparation is a very complex and some- 
what confused one for the high school teacher and, indeed, for the high 
school pupil. Any adequate treatment of this problem must explore 
certain issues on which practice and opinion are divided. We propose 
here to examine three pertinent questions and offer our own conclusions 
as to future directions in this field. For convenience, we are considering 
as college-bound students those who will continue formal schooling of 
any type after graduation from grade 12. 


WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE? 


Some Americans believe that most American youth should go to 
college, and others believe that this opportunity belongs to only a rela- 
tively small group of the most capable youth. In between these ex- 
tremes, there is a great variety of opinion on this basic question. Re- 
gardless of these differences of opinion, however, one thing is certain— 
more and more American youth are going to college. In view of the 
steadily increasing proportion of college-age students in attendance 
in colleges and universities, as shown in Chapter 2, many educators be- 
lieve that we are now witnessing a movement toward universal higher 
education similar to that which occurred in secondary education during 
the first half of the twentieth century. 


Youth are going to college for many reasons, among them 


to increase income expectations; 

to prepare for a particular vocation; 

to acquire social prestige; 

to have a good time; 

to do what their parents and friends expect; 

to be better educated; 

to find a husband or a wife; 

to develop further some avocational interest; and so On. : 
Much as these reasons may vary in their soundness, all of them gee 
They are so compelling as to make us believe that without some male 
reversal of our social and economic system, most American youth wil 
aspire to college. 

The issue becomes, then, either a wholly academic one; | 
will probably try to go to college regardless of whether they shou è 
or a more practical one of “Who cannot go to college?” Believing ® i 
do that secondary education may eventually have to assume that i 
youth who can go to college will go, our concern is really with the 


since most 
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sons why some youth are not college-bound. The basic reasons seem 
to be one or more of these: lack of interest, lack of funds, or lack of 
ability. Scholarships, loans, student help, public junior colleges, and 
other possibilities are steadily decreasing the number of youth who are 
deterred from college by financial reasons. Lack of interest may be a 
self-sclective factor that should keep youth from college, assuming that 
the secondary school has provided adequate opportunity for pupils to 
appraise their own interests in further education. The extent to which 
lack of ability should keep youth from college depends on the philosophy 
of higher education and here is where the issue of “Who should go to 
college?” becomes significant. 

This issue cannot be dealt with in absolute terms. “College” must 
be defined. As we see it, there are really three types of post-high school 
education. In the first place, there is the trend toward extension of 
secondary education to include grades 13 and 14. If one agrees with 
the 1947 report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education that 
“the time has come to make education through the fourteenth grade 
available in the same way that high school education is now available,” 6 
and the more recent movement in this direction, then one must accept 
the principle that all youth within the range of normal intelligence 
should attend these schools. The only preparation indicated is the com- 
pletion of grade 12. 

Second, there is the general or liberal arts college. Liberal arts 
colleges vary from very flexible to very rigid admission requirements, 
for the American philosophy of education encourages each faculty to 
Set its own purposes and prerequisites of instruction. Thus, we believe 
that those whom these colleges will admit should attend them. If the 
college conceives of its job as advancing the intellectual training of in- 
dividuals known to have high intellectual abilities, then its admission 
Policies should guarantee such a student body. If, on the other hand, 
the college wishes to take high school graduates where they are and add 
to their previous experiences other appropriate and sequential ones, it 
should have open admission. One objective of guidance in the high 
School is to identify the colleges and their requirements and help pupils 
select the right college and prepare accordingly. i 

The third type of post-high school program is the vocational one. 
It may be offered in the community institute, in a vocational school re- 
et eae . 

° President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American 


Democracy, Vol. I, Establishing the Goals (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 


Office, December 1947), p. 37- Note that a decade later, following rapid expansion of 
Post-high school enrollments and in anticipation of much greater expansion, the 


President's Committee on Education beyond the High School took a somnia more 
Conservative view. See the committee’s Second Report to the President (Washington, 


DOF: Coverninent Printing Office, July, 1957)- 
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quiring high school graduation, or in a special (prolessional) school, 
such as engineering, of a university. Here the need for careful selection 
is obvious, Assuming, as we believe one should, that the engineering 
field, for example, requires certain aptitudes and previous training, 
then only those youth who possess these aptitudes and have completed 
or will complete the prerequisite training should go to engineering 
school. Similarly, specialized selection and preparation programs have 
to be anticipated by the high school for its pupils interested in technical 
training. 


ED BY THE COLLEGE-BOUND? 


WHAT SPECIALIZED EDUCATION IS NEE 


The foregoing analysis of post-high school education offers clear 
implications as to the nature of specialization needed in high school 
as preparation for the post-high school period. These implications, 
stated simply and as we see them, are as follows: 

1. Satisfactory completion of a program of general education through 

grade 12 should be the essential preparation for the public community 
or junior college. One major purpose of the community college is to 
permit more general education through grade 12 by postponing spe 
cialized education to grades 13 and 14. Some preparatory work ina 
specialized field may be very desirable before completion of grade 12 
by the prospective community college student, but it does not seem ap 
propriate for this student to neglect his general education program in 
order to begin occupational training, for example, in the high school 
years. 
aes) Satisfactory completion of whatever prerequisites the particular 
liberal aris college sets as necessary preparation for the college. If the 
principle is accepted that each liberal arts college may have its own 
purposes and admission requirements, it follows that its potential st 
dents must plan their high school programs to meet these requirements 
Although this logical conclusion certainly does not present a simple prob: 
lem to the high school, it does place responsibility on the student for 
his own preparation. 

3. Satisfactory preparatory courses for the particular technical field 


; : ege 

should be completed by each student planning for a vocational E 

é peer- 

program. Preparatory courses for such technical programs as Wr a 
d up 


ing, medicine, and agriculture are much more uniformly agree 
than admission requirements of liberal arts colleges. By and large i 
high school youth seeking to prepare for entrance into a Ee 
program of technical education can identify fairly readily H oe 
requisite courses, typically in science and mathematics, and fulfill a 
before high school graduation. 
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As already suggested, these conclusions are perfectly logical but 
they do not answer the question adequately either for the high school 
or for the college-bound pupil. In the first place, the typical adolescent 
does not know as he enters high school just which of these three types 
of post-high school programs he may enter. If there are no grades 13 
and 14, and in the great majority of communities there are not, his 
alternatives may be liberal arts and vocational programs, but these allow 
a great range of possible specialization. And if he knows he wants 
liberal arts but is uncertain as to what college, there is equal uncertainty 
as to the specific requirements to be anticipated. It is no wonder that 
high school advisers frequently recommend meeting the requirements 
of the most rigorous college on the assumption that satisfactory com- 
pletion of these will satisfy any other college. 

In the second place, in part because of the advice just mentioned, 
there is considerably less variation in the programs of study taken by 
college-bound youth than in the actual requirements of the colleges and 
universities. In view of his uncertainty as to what college he may attend, 
the high school student and his parents want to be certain that he meets 
the requirements of any college; hence he follows the traditional pro- 
gram in English, languages, history, mathematics, and science. Perhaps 
to be certain that his program is acceptable in liberal arts he gets too 
much English, language, and history, and too little mathematics and 
science to satisfy the technical program eventually chosen. Or perhaps 
he makes the mistake the other way. The point is that the typical pro- 
gram of the college-bound is a fairly standard one, although deviations 
may be taken and sometimes to the student’s later cost. Hence the college- 
preparatory program is specialized education only as a general pattern 
of the five most frequently required college admission subjects (Eng- 
lish, languages, history, mathematics, and science) and frequently there 
is really needed more specialization, especially in mathematics and sci- 
ence, than the pattern admits. Furthermore, if the student takes the 
Maximum amount of work possible in these five areas, other valuable 
§eneral education courses may be missed. f 

In the third place, the situation is further confused by considerable 
discrepancies between research and practice as well as by disagreement 
among educators as to what constitutes a desirable pattern of college- 
Preparatory subjects. As we noted in our earlier analysis pcbapte: s 
of this issue, the practice has been toward a maximum program 0 
Studies in the so-called “academic” areas, The difficulties experienced 
by some college students probably stem from Rae poor 
ability, poor teaching, and poor work habits (which result om one 
or both of the other factors) rather than from failure to complete the 


traditional subjects. 
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In the fourth place, there has been special concern about the in- 
adequate background or lack of interest of college students in science 
and mathematics. Some high schools and colleges have been increasing 
graduation requirements in these subjects. There is probably great need 
to evaluate more critically the general-education provisions in science 
and mathematics and also to determine what specialized science and 


A . + igh 
Advanced Mathematics Courses Are Available in the Comprehensive Hig! 
School. Advanced courses may offer excellent preparation for specialization in 


college fields requiring extensive mathematical backgrounds. (Courtesy of the 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Senior High School.) 


mathematics are needed in high school for pretechnical education. Meal 
while there is to be questioned any tendency to meet both general- and 
specialized education needs by requiring all high school students, 1™ 
respective of their ability and future plans, to take more of the same 
college-preparatory courses, i 

In this last connection of special interest are recommendations re 
sulting from three years of study by a Commission on Mathemat 
presented (Pa distinguished mathematics educator, Howard ih 
to the National Association of Secondary School Principals in Februar}, 


K is ia 
1958. This report recommended three major phases of mathemati 
the secondary school as follows: 
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1. A seventh- and eighth-grade program to consist of “an extension of arith- 
metic, of a large segment of intuitive geometry, and of an introduction to the 
ideas of geometry” to be taken by all students in high school and “until they have 
a command of use of it on an adult level, that is sufficient for everyday use 
throughout their life.” 

2. A three-year sequence called “elementary and intermediate mathematics” 
to be taken by all students preparing to enter college, and to consist of first-year 
algebra about as usually organized, a year of geometry quite different from the 
usual course in plane geometry, and a year of intermediate mathematics including 
the essential materials in the usual second-year algebra course plus additional 
materials, 

3. A fourth-year program in elementary function and probability “for those 
college-bound students who are interested in the subject, or desire to pursue 
science, engineering, or technology.” 7 


Thus this proposal definitely distinguishes between the mathematics 
required lor those who are and are not interested in college prepara- 
tion. 


SOME ESSENTIALS FOR THE COLLEGE-BOUND 


In view of the confusing situation regarding college preparation 
that we have just described, some guide lines are needed by high school 
teachers. We suggest the following: 


1. High school students should be helped to decide on their college 
plans, especially as to the type of college, as early as possible, and 
whenever appropriate directed to the admission requirements of the 
particular college. f 

2. The college-bound student should be guided into a program of studies 
Matching as closely as possible the minimum requirements of the 
college or type of college in which he is interested. 

3 When no choice of a college can be made, the student should be 
guided into the most common pattern of college-preparatory pro- 
grams and into a good distribution of elective subjects rather than 
being allowed to pile up units in one field. i 

4 Throughout the high school curriculum major emphasis should be 

Placed on effective learning processes and on speaking, reading, and 

writing skills. i 

In classes definitely intended for the college-bound, such as the senior 

year English course, particular attention should be directed to such 

college-required skills as writing longer research papers. 

Poe m 
"Howard F, Fehr, “High-School Mathematics for the Second Half of the goth Cen- 


tury,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals (No. 237), 
48:3 18-304 (April, 1958). 


n 


o 
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6. The high school record should maintain adequate information con- 
cerning the achievement of pupils in all their courses, work habits, 
extraclass activities, standing on standardized tesis, career interests, 
and personal history for use in guiding them and in informing college 
admission officers. 


Terminal Specialized Education 


Despite the great increases in recent years in the proportion of youth 
continuing their formal education after high school, the high school 
may be expected to be the terminal institution for another large pro- 
portion of youth for the foreseeable future. These are the boys and 
girls who terminate their schooling either before high school gradua 
tion or immediately thereafter. Most of these seek and find employ- 
ment of some sort, although the high school must also recognize a pre 
paratory function for the young housewife. This section is concerned 
with the problems of providing specialized education for all these ter- 
minal students, and with some means of improving existing practices. 


PROBLEMS OF TERMINAL EDUCATION 


The problem of helping students to prepare for the occupations 
they may enter after high school is complicated by many limitations 
and confusions. In the first place, the majority of high schools are prob: 
ably too small, too poor, and too limited in facilities to provide adequate 
specialization, 

Thus, large numbers of students attend schools that cannot afford 
expensive facilities for vocational education. Vocational or technical 
high schools are generally found only in metropolitan areas. In these 
cities specific vocational training in trades is given in the usually well 
equipped schools. Federally aided programs a agriculture, home eco 
nomics, trades and industries, and distributive occupations have done 
much to expand vocational offerings, but these programs are still not 
available in many small schools that cannot meet the requirements for 
this aid. However, vocational courses without federal support are offered 
in many of these smaller schools, í 

Furthermore, much of the vocational education that is offered * 
so narrow and so highly specialized that it is of value to relatively smal 
groups of high school students. The programs of vocational or technica 
high schools generally give adequate training for the trades but i 
quently a limited offering in general education. The Prosser Resolutio” 
adopted in 1945 at a conference sponsored by the United States ofc 
of Education, pointed out that the vocational program provided P 
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ization for about 20 per cent of high school students, as did the college- 
preparatory program for another 20 per cent, and that the remaining 
60 per cent received no adequate “life-adjustment” training. This reso- 
lution subsequently became a basis for extended study and planning, 
under the leadership of a national Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth, for those neglected students. Good education for 
the group (now somewhat less than 60 per cent, we believe) of students 
in high school who receive specialized preparation for neither college 
nor vocations, is actually general education, but a general education 
that is functional for this particular group. Specialized education for 
this group of high school youth is perhaps an adaptation of the general- 
education program, an adaptation that probably should include some 
exploration of various special interests, with the help of guidance and 
work experience. 

Finally, there is the difficulty of providing both general and special- 
ized education in an already crowded program. The high school has 
traditionally been an academic institution, and academic courses fill 
the curriculum. Vocational courses have been opposed by many groups, 
and in many communities their offering has been confined to the voca- 
tional or trade schools in which general education has been sacrificed 
for technical training. Even in the comprehensive high schools, students 
electing vocational programs may not have enough time or opportunity 
for general courses. Similarly, students enrolled in the college-pre- 
paratory program have little or no opportunity to take nonacademic 
Courses. The problem is further complicated by the large percentage 
(approximately 40 per cent) of students who leave school prior to gradua- 
tion and for whom both general and specialized education must be pro- 
vided in even less than the usual period of secondary education. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TERMINAL EDUCATION 


_ As partial, possible solutions to these problems of terminal special- 
ted education, we propose five general principles: 

T. Specific occupational training should be deferred for each youth 
until he has had as much general education as he can profit from at that 
time. This principle cannot be made to indicate a particular grade level 
of optimum value for job training of all youth. For a small proportion, 
Job training perhaps needs to be started before grade 10, and for others 
not until graduate school. Since each pupil cannot have a completely 
tailor-made program, we see a range of occupational training available 
' the senior high school and junior college years. For the communities 
Which cannot have any occupational training in school, some type of 
school-sponsored work experience as described in the following chapter 
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seems best. In the cities wherein occupational training facilities are 
located in senior high school plants, some arrangement whereby mature 
youth still in junior high school or out-of-school youth can avail them- 
selves of these facilities may be desirable. The essential provision is 
a functional program of general education that keeps youth interested 
and learning as long as possible. 

2. The general education program should utilize every opportunity 
to reveal the variety of occupations available to the young worker, In 
every subject of the curriculum emphasis can be placed on work and 
workers with the intent of developing interest in occupations and prep- 
aration for them. For example, the English teacher can point out the 
interesting occupations of literary characters, and have speeches and 
themes written about occupational topics. The social studies teacher 
can emphasize the improvement and expansion ol opportunities for 
work that have paralleled our history. The mathematics teacher can 
show the essential uses of his subject in many occupations. The science 
teacher has a particularly fine opportunity to relate scientific develop- 
ments with a great variety of jobs in modern America. The modern 
language teacher can compare the occupations of other countries with 
our own as well as call attention to the utilitarian function of languag® 
in present economic life. And so in every subject there are opportunities 
for interesting pupils in the occupations from which they may ulti- 
mately select one for which to prepare. 

3. Extended programs of secondary education should be provided 
wherever possible. The possibilities of specialized education in the com 
munity institute are explained in the following answers from Education 
for All American Youth: A Further Look to the question “Why do 
students attend the community college?” (in hypothetical “American 
City”): 

1. Some students want to prepare for various technical and semi-professional 
OSEP ES Which require all the training that high schools can give and one 0t 
two years in addition. In this group, for example, are those who wish to become 
aron draftsmen, laboratory technicians, dietitians, assistants in doctos 
and dentists’ offices, and managers of various businesses. ahe 

2. Some want advanced training beyond that which can be offered 1" i 
years of high school in the occupations for which high schools provide the ae 
preparation. Machine shop, metal trades, retail selling: office management, auto- 
pies ee. and the various building trades wi fae 
of basic operations S college, a student is able is ex ashematics 

> ge his knowledge of related science and m 


a $ s „nding of itt 
ure more practical work experience, and advance in his understanding 
dustry, labor, and economic processes, 


i 
he Jas 
f 3. Some want to prepare for admission to professional schools and peler a 
re Er of technical and liberal arts colleges. For various reasons, they r For 

ake the first two years of college or university work while living at honi 
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them, the community college provides courses comparable to those of the first 
two years of the four-year colleges, 

4, Some want to round out their general education before entering employ- 
ment or becoming homemakers. To them, the community college offers a wide 
range of elective courses in science, social studies, literature, languages, psychology, 
home economics, music, dramatics, art, and handicrafts. 

5. There is yet a fifth group, composed of adults and older youth, mostly em- 
ployed, who no longer attend school full time, but who wish to continue their 
education during their free hours. Their interests are wide and varied. Some 
spring from their daily work, some from their home life, some from their civic 
activities, some from their uses of leisure time, and some from the simple desire 
to “keep on growing.” Some enroll in the regular community college courses, 
Most attend evening classes which are organized especially for them. These classes 
may meet anywhere in the city, but they are all a part of the community college 
program, for this is the school system’s agency of adult education.8 


The number of such community colleges or institutes in the United 
States is steadily growing and we are confident that the movement will 
take a firm hold in the era of expanding post-high school education. 

4. The secondary school should have a definite program of occupa- 
tional guidance. The purpose of occupational guidance is to help each 
pupil identify an occupation in which he is interested, and, further, 
to help him plan for related experiences in and out of school that will 
be preparatory, 

5. Work experience in the community should be widely utilized to 
provide practical experience in an area of specialization and to give 
the student an opportunity to explore various work possibilities. Much 
of the next chapter is devoted to the program of work experience in 
secondary schools, 


Vocational Emphases in the Program of Studies 


Certain curriculum areas available in most secondary schools have 
values both in general education and in the vocational aspects of spe- 
Cialized education. Those usually considered in this connection are 
agriculture, business education, home economics, and industrial arts 
and trades education. In addition, most subjects have possibilities in 
Prevocational choice making and experience. 


AGRICULTURE 


Courses in agriculture have contributions to make to the general 
education of all students in supplying their needs for an understanding 


“Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth: A Further 
Look (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1952), pp. 235-236. Reprinted 


Y permission of the publishers. 
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of science, for information regarding costs and markcting, and for de- 
velopment of leisure-time interests in gardening. However, limited facil- 
ities in urban centers, competition of other perhaps more valuable 
courses, and tradition make it unlikely that agriculture will become a 
general education subject. The vocational aim for boys dominates and 
obviously justifies offering the courses in rural schools. Study and ex- 
perience under skilled instructors offer rural boys an opportunity not 
only to improve in some skills that most will have used long before 
high school but to secure many varied skills and much broader ideas 
of the possibilities in agriculture. 

The importance of a community-centered program in agriculture 
is indicated by the fact that most of the young persons who enter farm- 
ing after high school remain in the area of the high school they attend. 
Probably the greatest concern with respect to agric ultural instruction is 
its frequent absence in rural areas. The most recent statistics for the 
entire United States show only 6.7 per cent of all secondary school stu: 
dents enrolled in agriculture. This, however, is an increase from 3.6 
per cent in 1933-1934 (Table 32, page 324). 

Early instruction in agriculture perhaps had too narrow @ voca- 
tional emphasis, that is, was too much concerned with specific skills 
for increasing farm earnings. In recent years more attention has been 
given to the economic problems of the farmer: conservation, marketing, 
farm organization, consumer problems on the farm, and the manage- 
ment of farm labor. More emphasis has also been given the means 0 
making farm life more attractive: electrification, sanitation and health, 
and the farm home. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The most widely offered of the specialized subjects other pig: ao 
economics are the various courses commonly grouped under h K 
“commercial” or “business” education. Courses and enrollments ini 
field have multiplied greatly in the twentieth century. Here, t0% ma 
federal aid is available for certain courses in distributive occupation 
(trade, transportation, and communication) by the George-Deen Acts 
1936 and subsequent appropriations. 

The most widely offered business courses aiming towa 


rd develop" 
ment of specific skills are bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand. 


. . EPE A 
pending on the size, facilities, and aims of the school, one» a “ihe 
three-year sequences may be offered in these courses. In at ri 

ents 


larger schools offer skills courses in office practice or manager) specia 
tailing (distributive education), and clerical training. Related ae 
courses are also frequently offered in business English an 
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arithmetic. Typing may be offered for personal use as well as for secre- 
tarial training. Where the vocational aim is emphasized, arrangements 
are frequently made for “cooperative plans” in which pupils in train- 
ing get practice in offices and stores. Evening courses and other types 
of continuation courses are also offered to upgrade those on the job. 

The vocational courses in business education are typically con- 
cerned with specific skills of typing, shorthand, and bookkeeping. At- 
tention has been increasingly given to more adequate means of select- 
ing students for these courses and to more intensive training methods, 
Although at first a dumping ground for the slow-learning pupil, the 
commercial department in many schools is becoming more and more 
concerned with the output of competent clerks, stenographers, and book- 
keepers. At the same time the absence of alternative specialized training 
in some smaller schools causes many pupils to elect these courses re- 
gardless of interest or proficiency in them. 

In view of the fact that about one of every five persons employed 
in the United States is engaged in one of the occupations for which 
business education offers training, it seems important that the high 
school provide an adequate program. Such a program would be appro- 
priate in all communities where clerical and sales jobs are available 
(that is, all communities except the distinctly agricultural) and would 
reflect in its emphasis the kinds of business occupations available. 
Through various occupational guidance techniques, effort would be 
made to identify students who are likely to go into such occupations, 
Girls who lack essential linguistic abilities or boys who lack social 
maturity would be discouraged from going into training for stenography 
or salesmanship, respectively, unless and until these basic abilities are 
developed, 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Courses in home economics also bear various other titles, such as 
home arts, household arts, and homemaking, and are offered in most 
Secondary schools. In view of the fact that homemaking is the most 
usual occupation of women, the offering seems not yet common enough. 
Although home economics has received considerable impetus from federal 
aid, this subject is so important that its availability should not be, and 
8enerally is not, dependent on federal reimbursement. Federal aid for 
homemaking was authorized by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and sub- 
Sequent acts of Congress appropriating funds for vocational education. 

OWever, a great deal of the instruction in this field really serves gen- 


eral education purposes. TF x 
Offerings vary, in accordance with the size and the facilities of the 
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school, from one course to complete lists of courses, grades 7 to 12 or 
7 to 14. The courses are more often required in the junior high school 
grades (usually grades 7 and 8) and are elective in the senior high. Even 
smaller schools usually offer at least two units. In the basic courses 
other emphases that may become courses themselves in larger schools 
include child care; selection, furnishing, and care ol the house; nutri- 
tion; family relations; health and nursing; and consumer buying. In 
larger schools where enrollments and pupil needs seem to justify this 
amount of specialization, courses may be organized in such occupations 
as cafeteria management, domestic service, and tailoring. 

Because of its practical nature and its direct relation to the adult 
activities of women, this field is regarded by many educators as having 
contributed more than perhaps any other to the needs of high school 
girls. Here girls learn better techniques for jobs al home, gather sug- 
gestions for their mothers, and acquire information they may need in 
their own marriage and motherhood. Potentially, homemaking instruc 
tion can affect home and family living directly, because projects May 
involve home beautification or improved diets or better budgets. 

Preparation for specific occupations other than that of the house: 
wife and mother may also be given in home economics courses. Sewing 
is of value to the future seamstress as well as to the future mother, and 
cooking to the girl who becomes a restaurant cook as well as to the 
housewife. Practice in serving meals is of value to the girl who becomes 
a waitress just as is practice in interior decoration Or dietetics 0" 
cosmetology or nursing to those who go on to the advanced training 
necessary for careers in these fields. Lack of school facilities in the more 
specialized fields can be remedied by cooperative arrangements with 
local establishments. Actually, every home, every women’s shop, every 
food establishment, every beauty parlor, every school provides abundant 
opportunity for girls to secure information and skills that they may ust 
in both their present and future activities. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Two goals exist with respect to the industrial arts field. or A 
one hand, it is believed that the function of the secondary school is "9 
give all students some acquaintance with the industrial occupations ee 
a few elementary skills and knowledges in industrial arts. On the a 
hand, it is held that the secondary school should give such specific r 
ing that its graduates will be able to step into industrial jobs Lae 
further training, The first goal is met in the “industrial arts ed 
the second in “industrial trades” ones. 


5 i is al 
A large number of schools offer no courses in industrial a 
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though courses in home economics, if offered, may include home repairs, 
and in agriculture, also if offered, may include farm repairs. Other 
schools offer exploratory industrial arts courses for one or two years 
and no further courses—these exploratory courses being most often in 


Both Skill and Safety Are Stressed in the Shop 
Program. Today’s comprehensive high school is fully 
equipped to teach essential skills for many trades as 
well as for practising “do-it-yourself.” (Courtesy of 
the Southwest Miami High School, Miami, Florida.) 


@ general shop situation. Still other schools, usually our urban high 
Schools, offer the exploratory courses in junior high school and also 
‘Pecialized vocational courses in specific trades in the later years. The 
shops usually provided in these schools include machines, wood, metals, 
tlectricity, printing, automotive, drafting, and building, Certain schools 
found in our largest cities—trade or vocational schools—are definitely 
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vocational in aim and offer, sometimes in separate schools, training 
in electricity, printing, carpentry, plumbing, and so forth, This is a 
terminal program of specialized education. 

Schools of the latter two types share in federal funds for vocational 
education. In these schools a prescribed sequence of courses is taken 
for each trade, with related academic subjects sometimes also prescribed. 
In addition to the regular day-school vocational programs, vocational 
courses include apprenticeship training, on-the-job training in connec- 
tion with industry, and evening school or other continuation courses. 
In larger cities the vocational program may be so complex that it con- 
stitutes almost a separate school system. 

The exploratory, general shop courses undoubtedly have a real 
contribution to make to the general education of all young persons 
and also may help individual students choose areas of specialized edu- 
cation. If, however, the secondary school is to assume responsibility for 
vocational education, there must be opportunity through specialized 
courses for developing skills needed in industry. Industrial employers 
increasingly supply their own training for specific jobs but still expect 
the employee to have developed skill in fundamental tools and proc 
esses and good work habits. 

Whether or not the industrial arts program contributes to the de 
velopment of vocational skills has to be answered in terms of a partit 
ular community and secondary school. The visitor at a particular school 
might ask these questions: 


1. Is the industrial arts program based on accurate information Te 
garding job possibilities in the community? That is, is the specialized 
training that is given appropriate to the occupations young persons will 
enter? The appropriateness of the training is determined usually by °° 
cupational surveys, sometimes made or assisted by high school students 
and their teachers. Conduct of these surveys is relatively simple in the 
small community, but, of course, extremely difficult in the large cty 
In fact, in the small community students may make such surveys almost 
unaided; in the large one they may consult, and sometimes assist, 80V 
ernmental or commercial agencies. ; 

2. Are the skills that are taught carefully planned with local A 
dustry, so that a maximum number of them are essential in all or mo 
trades and industries, and so that specific training within industry may 
build on the school’s programs? Job analyses commonly prepare 7 
representatives of industry and of schools are desirable. Such a 
provide an excellent opportunity for joint planning of the indust" 
education program by schools and employers. 

2 Is training for a particular trade consistent with the loc 
quirements of that trade? Planning with representatives of a sing 
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is relatively simple; it is the ordinary procedure followed in vocational 
progra ms. 

4. Does the program include adequate information that will help 
students understand in connection with their occupation such problems 
as how to get a job, functions of employees’ organizations, relations be- 
tween management and employees, relations of government, and con- 
ditions of employment and advancement? Such understandings as these 
are essential to the worker and should be stressed both in the general 
study of industrial occupations and in the specific vocational courses, 
Again, leadership from government and industry may be helpful. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


As we have stated repeatedly, virtually all subjects can have possi- 
bilities for both general and specialized education, The only distinc- 
tion we have tried to make is whether the subject is primarily concerned 
with general skills and understandings needed by all young persons, or 
with special skills needed by a few because of their plans for the future. 
We have just described and analyzed four subjects or groups of subjects 
that are largely vocational in purpose. We may now examine briefly 
certain other subjects that may also serve vocational purposes in par- 
ticularly significant ways. 

Ari, Although art may be taught in secondary schools as though 
the fundamental purpose were to train artists, it is doubtful whether 
the secondary school should afford such specialization. Art in the sec- 
ondary school should serve three general purposes: (1) develop apprecia- 
tions of the beauty in art; (2) develop interest in creative art and art 
study as leisure-time activities; (3) discover students with unique art 
ability and give them as much training as possible. This third purpose 
is a matter of specialized education and ordinarily will affect only a 
small number of pupils in even the largest high school. Unfortunately, 
art instruction is rarely available in schools other than those of con- 
siderable size. Where it does exist, the teacher may constantly search 
for students with special abilities in drawing, painting, designing, model- 
ing, or other art activities, and give them as much assistance as possible 
in developing these abilities for vocational purposes. ° 

Music. In music also the high school must first be concerned with 
the development of appreciations and leisure-time interests by as many 
‘tudents as possible. Thereafter courses may be introduced to give those 
With special performance abilities opportunity to develop these abilities 
instrumental groups and vocal organizations. Music teachers, too, 
a €ncourage youngsters interested in careers as musicians to carry 
their training forward as rapidly as is possible and desirable. 
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English. Again, English may, but should not, be taught as though 
its purpose were to develop essayists and journalists of all students, At 
the same time, young persons with special interest and abilities in writ- 
ing should have assistance in discovering and developing their abilities. 
Opportunities to do creative writing for the school paper, for radio 
scripts, for dramatics, or just for enjoyment should result in the identi- 
fication of students who merit and need special help and encourage- 
ment. 

Mathematics. Mathematics offers definite vocational values. Arith- 
metic, and perhaps for some even algebra and geometry, is essential in 
all skilled trades. Most of the mathematical skills needed here can 
usually be taught in the general mathematics courses, grades 7, 8, and 
9, and in the trade courses. Students going into engineering, architecture, 
physical science, statistics, finance, and bookkeeping, of course, require 
advanced mathematics and should be provided as many of these courses 
as can be offered by the school or made available through correspond- 
ence, independent study, or tutoring. 

Science. Chemistry and physics have certain vocational values as 
well as contributions to make in general education. Usually one or both 
of these courses are required for entrance into colleges of agriculture, 
home economics, engineering, medicine, and other fields. Furthermore, 
knowledges in one or more of these fields may be important to various 
occupations (or related leisure activities) not requiring college training, 
such as mechanics, photography, radio, homemaking, cleaning and dye- 
ing, farming, and crafts. With today’s great need for scientists in almost 
every field, the prevocational values of the sciences can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. 


Educational Opportunities for the Handicapped 


Provisions for the handicapped pupil have been relatively scant A 
American secondary schools. Even in school systems with well-defined 
programs of special education at the elementary school level, little ii 
no opportunity has been provided in secondary schools. In recent yea 
however, increasing attention has been given to handicapped youth an 
a growing number of communities offer special facilities and progia 
Some of the possibilities are described below with reference tO physica 
handicaps, mental deficiencies, and social maladjustments. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Enrollment of physically handicapped pupils in special 


schools and classes at the secondary school level were reported as f 
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for the most recent year for which national data are available, 1952- 
1953: ° 


Speech-defective 52,568 
Crippled 1,889 
Hard of hearing 2,252 
Partially seeing 1,470 
Special health problems 1,289 
Deaf 489 
Blind 181 


These numbers are, of course, far below the actual number of physically 
handicapped children of secondary school age, some of whom are in 
regular schools and classes, others in special institutions, and others in 
neither schools nor institutions. It is significant, however, that this 
1952-1953 survey reported as a present trend that “in most fields the 
rate of increase of special-class enrollments in secondary schools has far 
outdistanced that in the elementary schools.” 10 The analysis of enroll- 
ments by types of provisions led to the further conclusion that “the 
enrollment increases indicated for speech-defective, mentally retarded, 
and special health problem children in the secondary schools might 
best be described as phenomenal.” 11 Most of this enrollment was in the 
junior high school. 

In the following brief descriptions of the programs provided phys- 
ically handicapped pupils, they are classified as in the data just reported. 

Speech-defective. Boys and girls with speech defects are given spe- 
cial instruction by a qualified speech correctionist in secondary schools 
having such a service. In school systems speech correctionists frequently 
Work on an itinerant basis, working in each school periodically with a 
small group of pupils needing speech correction. Where facilities and 
personnel permit, the speech correctionist may have a room permanently 
assigned and equipped to which some pupils will come for help perhaps 
once a week, others one period each day, and in which some pupils, 
With the most severe defects, will spend nearly all their day. If the school 
is large enough and there are enough cases, one special room may be 
used for the severe cases and another for the minor ones. | 
_ Crippled, Severely crippled pupils, especially the cerebral-palsied, 
in secondary schools are usually cared for in special rooms but are given 
as much Opportunity as possible to participate in all-school activities. 
Fees. 

US, Office of Education, “Statistics of Special Education for Bap HORA Children, 
1952-53,” Chap. 5 in Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1952-54 
(Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1954), P- 19- 

* Ibid., p. iii. 

“ Ibid., p, 14. 
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In many school systems these pupils are in special schools, although in 
many other communities no educational provision is made for them. 

Hard-of-hearing. Many boys and girls who have suffered hearing 
losses learn to use hearing aids and perhaps lip reading at an early age 
and are able to follow the regular class program of the secondary schools. 
Others may have lacked early adjustment or suffer a hearing loss while 
in the secondary school and need special instruction. The special pro- 
gram such children have includes lip reading, use of amplified sound, 
and use of a hearing aid. They are included in regular classes and school 
activities as much as their adjustment permits. 

Partially seeing. The best practices in the education of the partially 
seeing are similar to those regarding the speech defective and the hard- 
of-hearing. The partially seeing pupils do all their close eye work in 
a specially equipped classroom. A portion of each day is spent in a 
regular classroom, in the auditorium, in the cafeteria, and in other 
school activities with normally sighted children. 

Special health problems. The enrollment of 1,289 pupils in special 
‘programs for “special health problems” includes so-called “delicate” 
pupils suffering from epilepsy, heart trouble, tuberculosis, glandular 
disorders, or other debilitating conditions. Many such children are in 
hospitals or home-bound classes and others are in regular classes. Those 
who do not have contagious diseases and can be in school but are not 
able to be in regular classes may be segregated for their physical therapy 
and for some or all instruction. 

Deaf and/or blind. Small numbers of deaf and/or blind children 
are enrolled in special education programs in secondary schools. Most, 
of course, are educated in special day or residential schools, but m- 
creasing numbers of deaf and/or blind children become sufficiently 
proficient in lip reading or Braille, as the case may be, to attend regular 
secondary schools and classes. 


MENTALLY RETARDED 


The national survey previously cited reported 28,687 pupils €": 
rolled in special schools and classes for the mentally retarded.” This 
also was a marked increase over previous surveys and reflects the en 
being made in larger centers throughout the United States © provide 
educational Opportunities for all pupils. Pupils with an intelligen 
quotient of less than about 75 to 8o (that is, their mental age js Jess than 
75 to 80 per cent of their chronological ooh are generally classified A 
mentally retarded. We are not referring here to the slow-learning pup!“ 


eee ene 


1 Ibid., p. 13, 
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(LQ. of about 75 or 80 to about 90) who are simply normal children 
a little under the average intellectually, and whose number is very great. 
If the intelligence quotient of the retarded is lower than some minimum 
(frequently 50) set by state or local school regulation, the pupil may 
be classified as “severely retarded.” The latter are rarely enrolled in 
secondary schools, only 147 such pupils being reported in the data cited 
above,'? and some authorities question the desirability of secondary 
school classes for pupils with an intelligent quotient below 65 or 7o. 

Although programs for mentally retarded vary, best practices make 
much use of concrete learning aids and prevocational experiences. The 
pupils participate in such regular classes and school activities as they 
can with some success. Most of the school day is generally spent in a 
small class in some type of core curriculum organization emphasizing 
pupils’ own experiences and the community environment, Basic skills 
of communication and practices of citizenship are major goals. 


SOCIALLY MA LADJUSTED 


Boys and girls who are misfits socially and emotionally in the 
regular school program. constitute major unsolved problems in most 
schools. Those whose behavior becomes markedly delinquent sooner 
or later drop out of school, if not previously expelled or apprehended 
by police and courts, or are placed in institutions for delinquents. Some 
public school systems provide, frequently in conjunction with the ju- 
venile court and other legal agencies, residential or custodial schools 
for these extreme cases. These special schools ‘offer regular instruction 
paralleling to some extent that of the other schools in the system. Pre- 
vocational work is generally emphasized. ‘There are also private schools 
serving the socially maladjusted. 

One program for these youth is that of the so-called “600” and 
“yoo” schools (the schools are numbered in the 600’s or 700’s) of New 
York City. The “6o00” schools were organized there in May, 1944, to 
Care for the most difficult problem children above the third to the ninth 
grades. In 1958 a new outbreak of delinquent behavior in certain New 
York City schools led to the establishment of three additional such 
schools temporarily designated as “Joo” ones. A review of all these 
schools by the New York State Education Department in 1958 was re- 
ported in The New York Times as commending some of their achieve- 
ments but noting “an almost unreasonable dependence upon the arnoa] 
to effect cures although they cannot deal with the CADSES of delinquency. 
The Times report also quoted the review as follows: “until our society 
ready to attack the problem on a broad front, the school will be hard 
—. 


= 
"Ibid, p, 22, 
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pressed even to control the symptoms, much less eradicate the fundamental 
causes.” 14 We consider this statement an excellent commentary on the 
entire problem of educational provisions for the socially maladjusted, 
delinquent youth. 

Most of us believe that the school’s first responsibility in this area 
is the prevention or at least early diagnosis and treatment of delinquent 
behavior. Prevention is possible most usually in regard to helping young 
children overcome or adjust to the physical and mental handicaps al- 
ready described, which frequently produce social maladjustment as well. 
More difficult problems are presented by children who have no physical 
or mental handicaps but exhibit predelinquent tendencies usually aris- 
ing from circumstances beyond the school’s control. Unfortunately, the 
problems may be so aggravated by the time of adolescence that the sec- 
ondary school can sometimes do little but try to keep the pupil in school 
until the age of compulsory attendance is attained. The best provision 
that secondary schools can make for these youth is an adequate guidance 
system, the details of which will be considered in Chapter 16. We should 
note here the importance of adequate psychological and psychiatric 
counseling services, contacts with the home and community agencies, 
and, above all, sympathetic and understanding teachers. 


Education of the Gifted 


In recent years great concern has been expressed by Jaymen an 
educators alike with regard to improving the educational opportunities 
for youth variously referred to as “gifted,” “talented,” or “superior. 
Although some writers have considered gifted children as including al 
those with any unusual talent, greatest emphasis has been placed on the 
intellectually gifted. The growing demand of our civilization for traine 
specialists and our persistent need for able leadership in all endeavor 
make inevitable a continuing concern for the potential specialists an¢ 
leaders. And it cannot be denied that many gifted youth have Jacked 
adequate educational challenge or opportunity ‘or both. 

j An indication of the type of administrative provision made for both 
rapid and slow learners and rapid learners only is given in Table 3 
based on a questionnaire study by the United States Office of Education 
of a sarap Tol secondary schools. The data are based on usable replics 


> are 

from 795 ‘Schools. Several of these provisions and certain others 
described in this section. 

ee 
4 T ss i i 

z aA B. Pope, Education in Review,” The New York Times, August Educa 

Bee B eis advice received by one of us from the New York City Board of ae 

ent See ‘ Curriculum Research in September 1958, the “goo” schoolt be sf 

ve, x c » 1959, LOD igo 

y Classified as “600” schools. See “Annual Report, ‘600 Schools, 1997) 0” 


New York City Board of Ed x 5 jjsor O! 
u Offi illi ashk r viso 
Schools. Mimeographed. cation, ce of Lillian L. Rashkis, Supe 


10, 1958: P 
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TABLE 38 


idministrative Provisions for Rapid (and Slow) Learners 


—_- SS a 


PER CENT OF 
PROVISIONS SCHOOLS USING 
A. For Rapid Learners 

College-preparatory curriculum 78 
Pupils permitted to carry above-normal class load for gradua- 

tion credit 57 
Elective classes in advanced or specialized subjects 48 
Remedial sections for able pupils whose performance is below 

capacity 37 
Teachers assigned on basis of training and experience with 

rapid learners 36 
Pupils sectioned in classes which do 2 years’ work in 1; or 3 

years’ work in g, etc. 4 

B. For Both Rapid and Slow Learners 

‘Teachers furnished guidance information pertinent to pupils go 
Teachers assigned on basis of traits and interests suitable for 

work 82 
Regular classes furnished advanced study materials and ad- 

ditional learning aids 79 
Space, furniture, and equipment for flexible grouping in 

classes and activities 62 
Ability (homogeneous) classes 48 
Individualized instruction outside regular class hours 47 
Job placement services 46 
Supervised work experience 45 
Summer school sessions provided 44 
Credit given for demonstrated achievement regardless of time 

spent in class 43 
Transfer to special school encouraged Os 

3 


Flexible graduation requirements as to credits 


Source: Arno Jewett, J. Dan Hull, and others, Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in 
High Schools (U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1954, No. 5; Washington, D.C.: Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 1954), pp. 8-9- 


I E a Sh aa 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


The national survey of special education for 1952-1953 reported an 
enrollment of 19,233 youth in special schools and classes for the mentally 
gifted. Of this number, however, 19,084 were enrolled in New York 
City,15 which has been unique among American cities in the number and 
sea 


“Statistics of Special Education for Exceptional Children,” loc. cit, Tables 3 and 
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types of special high schools. The arguments for and against special 
high schools for the gifted were summarized as follows by a writer in one 
of the New York City Schools publications: 


Arguments in Favor of Special Schools for the Talented and the Bright 


1. Our present neighborhood high schools are now receiving a greater number 
of nonacademic youngsters who need a special “watered-down” curriculum. This 
program of general education does not provide a challenge to our bright young- 
ster. The methods and materials now used must conform to the needs of the many 
who, in former years, never reached the high school level. 


2. The “honor class” technique has failed in many of our neighborhood high 
schools, either for administrative reasons or for lack of candidates for such classes. 


3- The lack of adequate budget and of building facilities for our secondary schools 
makes impossible the program which a good all-inclusive neighborhood high 


school needs. Meanwhile, we are losing the potential that exists in our bright 


youngsters who attend the average neighborhood high school. 


4. Our bright youngsters develop best in an atmosphere that is challenging. Our 
special schools, dealing with a homogeneous group of colle ge-bound youngsters, 
can plan accordingly. 


5- Many of our bright youngsters need to associate with their intellectual and 
emotional peers—especially during the critical adolescent ycars. With the excep: 
tion of a few neighborhood high schools such as Midwood and Forest Hills, this 
opportunity is not available, especially in areas like Manhattan, most of The 
Bronx, and many sections of Brooklyn. 


Arguments against Special Schools for the Talented and the Bright 


1. The needs of our bright are, and can be, met in our neighborhood schools— 
especially if these schools are not impoverished by allowing the bright youngsters 
in the neighborhood to go to special schools outside of their neighborhood. 


2; T is a great deal of correlation between “brightness” and social and eco” 
nomic security. Many children, intellectually deprived rather than intellectually 
slow, would thrive in neighborhood schools where they would meet and be chal 
lenged by talented and bright youngsters. Also, if these bright youngster Welt 
placed in neighborhood schools, they and their parents would do much to help 
make the neighborhood high schools even better than they are because they 
would then be concerned with the conditions in such schools. 


8. Most of the special schools grew up in accidental fashion. The High 
of Science now attracts all children who can pass its entrance examination, ny 
only those with special interest or talent in science. The same is true for most © 
the other special schools. Shall we set up special schools for other special valent 
creative writing, social studies, etc? Shall we set up schools for all those who have 


an LQ. above 130? 120? 110? Where will this separation lead us in our secondar) 
school programs? 


School 


ed and 


4. Our special high schools are so over-powered by the number of pee ents 
alent 


bright youngsters they attract that they lack the facilities to develop these 
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except those of the very gifted. Many youngsters attending these schools for the 
talented and the bright are frustrated and disheartened because of the unwhole- 
some competition that exists for marks, scholastic standing, and special attention, 
The situation exists regardless of the stated intention of the administration. The 
very nature of the student body and the limitations within the school make this 
competition for marks, awards, and recognition inevitable.16 


The number of pupils enrolled in special classes designated for the 
gifted has probably increased greatly in recent years as a result of the 
growing interest in improving the education of these young people. In 
any event, the number would certainly be far greater than that reported 
if classes operated on an ability basis (that is, the fast-learning sections) 
and if all the specialized courses (see below) appealing primarily to the 
gifted were included. In most schools it has not been, and probably it 
should not become, the practice to label classes as being “for the gifted.” 
On the other hand, it is to be hoped that specialized opportunities of 
the types described below should be abundantly available in whatever 
form seems best suited to the pupil population, facilities, and staff of the 
individual school, 


ACCELERATION 


Despite considerable disagreement among educators as to the wisdom 
of accelerating the high school program for the gifted, several types of 
acceleration are to be found. In some schools pupils are allowed to take 
an extra subject to shorten the period spent in high school, although 
most frequently extra classes are recommended for a broader program. 
The practice of allowing an able pupil to miss a class frequently in order 
to participate in some other activity amounts to acceleration. Another 
practice is to allow those who can do so to complete a course in less than 
the usual year and spend the remainder of the class time in some other 
school experience. f; 

Chapter 10 noted the experimentation under way, with support of 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education, with two types of arrange- 
ments for shortening the four-year period usually spent in grades 11-14. 
Under one plan, students take in high school some advanced courses 
equivalent to some taught in the first year or two of college and enter 
college with advanced standing. Under the other, students are admitted 
to college who have not completed high school but who seem ready, 
ene, 


> 

* Simon Beagle, “Specialized Schools Versus Neighborhood Schools,” Sirene Mening 
emocracy, 9:4-5 (November-December, 1956). Published by uG Board oF Educacion 
of the City of New York. The author states his own conclusions as Opposing special 
Schools, This position was challenged in articles replying to the one cited, in Strengthen- 


ing Democracy for March-April and May, 1957- 
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both academically and in personal maturity, to undertake college work. 
The first plan, that known as “advanced standing,” in particular has 
had a favorable response, and wide use of it may develop. 

Acceleration has undoubted limitations for young people who are 
not socially and emotionally mature enough to live their school lives 
with older youth. Undoubtedly for the most gifted, a highly enriched 
program of instruction would be preferable. For those who are mature 
and do not have such a program available to them, acceleration may be 
the best answer. 


SPECIALIZED COURSES 


Advanced, elective courses in the schools that can afford to offer 
them seem a ready and desirable way to care for talented youth. Some 
large high schools are organizing seminar classes in certain fields, such 
as English, social studies, and science, in which able students may carry 
on somewhat independent studies under challenging teacher leadership. 
An example of such classes was described by Time in 1957 as follows: 


With the help of Reed College, Portland has started one of the nation’s most 
ambitious programs for bright high-school students. One mathematics seminar 
took up everything from calculus to topology (a division of geometry dealing 
with the properties of figures unchanged by deformations not involving tearmg 
or joining). A history seminar finished the regular senior high-school work Bes 
“American Problems” during the first third of the year, spent the remaining 
months studying the development of law, delving into Hammurabi’s code of laws 
and discussions of such work as Mill's On Liberty and Vernon Parrington ` 
Main Currents in American Thought. While regular English classes reviewed 
grammar and read abridged editions of Homer, superior students examined vari- 


ous translations of the full text, supplemented their readings by writing college 
level papers. 17 


Such course titles as the following sample in four fields indicate the 
possibilities of advanced electives for the able and interested pupils: 


English: Creative writing, radio speaking and broadcasting, free reading, 
current literature 
Social Studies: Advanced United States history, English history, hi 
the Orient, current history, international relations, ethics, c0 
tive religion 
i ! ; ` jation 
Science: Meteorology, mineralogy, aeronautics, aviation physics, aoi 


r mo radio physics, bacteriology, metallurgy 
athematics: College algebra, analytics, calculus, navigation, 


story of 
mpata 


surveyi”g 


“The Peri Fy ee 
Perishable Resource, Time, 69:79-80 (January 14, 1957): 
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HONORS CLUBS AND ACTIVITIES 


In addition to societies in special fields (for example, Thespians, 
dramatic arts) two organizations sponsored by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals are regarded in many schools as signif- 
icant opportunities for recognition of pupils’ general scholastic achieve- 
ment. ‘Ihe National Honor Society, organized in 1921, has member 
chapters in many high schools throughout the United States, Eligibility 
for membership is based on scholarship, leadership, character, and serv- 
ice. Only juniors and seniors in the upper third of their classes scholas- 
tically may qualify for consideration. The National Junior Honor Society, 
organized in 1929, has similar purposes and eligibility requirements 
(citizenship is added) but has not grown as rapidly as the first organiza- 
tion. Several other student organizations with national sponsorship 
(Table 42, page 608) also appeal to students with special abilities and 
interests. 

In addition, many high schools have their own local organizations 
which have high scholastic or other standards designed to make member- 
ship an honor and a privilege. Various school activities also have 
eligibility standards which are sometimes sufficiently rigorous to provide 
an incentive to the talented youth to participate. In fact, the activity 
program operated on a voluntary basis is itself one device for providing 
enrichment and challenge to the gifted student to broaden his interests 
or pursue them further as well as to serve as a leader. 


THE “MULTIPLE-TRACK” IDEA 


Many efforts toward more adequate provision for the gifted have 
recently been labeled “multiple track.” Actually, this idea is simply a 
refinement of earlier attempts, which we have several times identified, in 
the form of alternate programs of studies or “curricula” and even of the 
elective system itself. The plan is to guide students, in accordance with 
their abilities and probable future destinations, into one series or “track 
of high school courses. The plan may include alternate courses in the 
Same subject field, such as those being developed by committees of the 
American Mathematical Association, the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and other professional groups, and, especially, local curriculum 
committees. The plan also includes more courses in certain fields for one 
track, and perhaps no courses in certain fields for one or more tracks, 

hus the track for academically talented pupils includes no vocational 
Courses, and that for vocational students no foreign languages. 7 
A Popular presentation of James B. Conant’s proposal for a multiple- 
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track program was published by Life on April 14, 1958. This proposal was 
for three general levels of courses, described as follows in the Life article: 
“A stiff academic curriculum for the upper college-bound 20%, an ele- 
mentary level for the bottom 20% and a diversified vocational program 
for the rest.” 18 This proposal suggested considerable flexibility of move- 
ment from one track to another, ability grouping of classes, and a superior 
guidance system. One of us wrote the former Harvard president, serving 
in 1958 as Director of the Study of the American High School, for clarifica- 
tion of his recommendations. He answered by letter of September 22, 1958, 
that he did not believe in a “tracking system” but rather in “an individ- 
ualized program, tailored for him [the student] upon consultation with his 
counselor.” Specifically, he offered the following recommendations as to 
the specialized program and guidance of academically talented youth: 


Turning now to the elective programs of the academically talented, I define 
this group as the top 15-20 per cent of the student body on the basis of academic 
aptitude. A policy in regard to the elective programs of these students should be 
adopted by the school to serve as a guide to the counselors, for, in their own 
interest as well as that of the nation, these able boys and girls should take the 
kind of program that will help prepare them for business, political, and profes: 
sional vocations. For these students, I recommend the following programs, de- 
pending upon the scientific or linguistic bent of the student: 


A. Four years of mathematics, three years of science, four years of one foreign 
language, in addition to the required four years of English and three years of 
social studies. This means a total of eighteen courses with 15-20 hours of 
homework a week during the four years. 


B. Three years of mathematics, two years of science, four years of one foreign 
language, three years of a second foreign language, together with the requir 
English and social studies. This makes a total of nineteen courses with 15-20 
hours of homework a week during the four years. 


The sequence of mathematics courses for these able students should be ®© 
designated that those in each successive course should have demonstrated w 
ability needed to handle such a course. Admission to eleventh-grade mathematic 
is contingent upon at least a “C” in tenth-grade mathematics. Admission to the 
physics course is contingent upon at least a “C” in three years of mathematics. M 
foreign languages, a “C” should be required for entry into the next year's court 

T should stress that while the distribution of academic talent on a nating 
basis is 15-20 per cent, this percentage will obviously vary from school to at 
and from year to year in particular schools. In any case, this figure is flexi’ 
and, while I do think that the students within the group should take a Pe 
academic program, there may be an additional percentage in particular scho? 
who will also elect strong academic programs. This additional percentage wi 
depend, in large measure, on the nature of the community. 


*“Tryouts for Good Ideas,” Life, 44:120 (April 14, 1958)- 
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There is, of course, the problem of identifying the able students, and this 
problem goes right back to the counselor, who bases his advice on all the evidence 
he can muster. The importance of aptitude testing in the seventh and eighth 
grade cannot be overestimated, for these tests can reveal talent that is otherwise 
hidden. In this connection, you are probably well aware of my academic in- 
ventory, a device I urge school boards to ask their high school principals to 
employ every year to find out what courses, in fact, the academically talented 
students had elected during their high school career.19 


Our own interpretation of the multiple-track idea for larger high 
schools is shown in the following details: 


TABLE 39 


Possible Multiple Tracks, Grades 9-12 
eee 
NO. 1-HOUR PERIODS, GRADES 9—1 2 
CURRICULUM AREAS ACADEMIC VOCATIONAL EXPLORATORY 


Personal Dey elopment 


Physical education 400 400 400 
Music 100 100 100 
Art, arts & crafts, etc. 100 100 100 
Special-interest activity 200 200 200 
(e.g., radio, photography, typing) 
English 800 800 800 
Social education 
Classes in social studies 600 600 600 
Clubs, student government, and/or 
supervised community activities 200 200 200 
Science 600 400 400 
Mathematics 600 400 400 
Foreign languages 600 — 400 
Vocational training 
(including work experience) = 1,600 400 
Additional special interest 600 mi Bog 
Total 4,800 4,800 4,800 


Á 


“See Conant’s report, The American High School Today (New York: va 
Hill Book Company, 1959), for more details of these recommendations, Append ne o! 
the report summarizes the academic inventories of 22 comprehensive ae ded oie 
pendix FE reports a state-wide inventory in Maryland of 1,245 pcomical’y pee 
Students. The latter report notes that “individual schools vary pacemounly in the ae 
Bree to which they are able to guide their academically talented jpeudents inp aaen 
courses” (P. 119), and also comments on the relatively low AP o. Ca n 
Science and mathematics, and on the general failure of students to take more tha’ 


Wo Years of a foreign language. 
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This plan assumes that the school year includes 1,200 instructional pe- 
riods probably arranged as at present in 200 days, each of six periods. 
The additional special-interest provisions might include in the academic 
track additional science, mathematics, language, and/or social studies; 
in the exploratory, additional personal development activities, social 
studies, language, and/or supervised study periods. 

This proposal is based on our idea that some high school pupils with 
definite academic talents should take a highly academic program; that 
others with a definite vocational interest who expect to terminate their 
formal education with grade 12 or earlier should receive vocational 
training; and that others whose abilities, interests, and plans are un- 
certain should follow an exploratory program until their possibilities 
have been better identified. We assume that a counselor would help each 
ninth-grader select courses that would fit into one track or the other, and 
that in each subsequent year further study of the pupil’s record and 
interests would help determine whether the original track seems right 
and should be followed or if a change should be made. We suspect that 
grouping by tracks in the common subjects would be desirable only in 
English; the subjects themselves for each track might well be differ- 
entiated to some extent in science, mathematics, forcign languages, and 
vocational areas so that some grouping by tracks would appear. Thus, 
general science might be the ninth-grade subject in the vocational and 
exploratory tracks, and biology the tenth-grade subject, with general 
science omitted in the academic track and biology and chemistry being 
the ninth- and tenth-grade subjects, respectively. As we see it, students 
might well be grouped heterogeneously without respect to their guidance 
track in the personal development and social education courses and ac 
tivities. Indeed, we see no reason for the “tracks” to be identified in the 
program of studies or other materials given pupils nor for the latter to be 
identified as to tracks by anyone other than the counselors. Thus the 
multiple-track plan would really be an expedient for the use of guidance 
counselors and for teachers in their curriculum planning. 


For Further Study 


“Advanced Placement Programs in Secondary Schools,” Bulletin of the Nationa 

Association of Secondary School Principals (No. 242), 42:1-171 (December, ie f 
The entire issue is devoted to descriptions of these programs and PA 
labuses of college-level courses offered in various high schools. 
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Beagle, Simon. “Specialized Schools Versus Neighborhood Schools,” Strength- 
ening Democracy, 9:4-5 (November-December, 1956). 
Cites, in this New York City Board of Education periodical, arguments for 
each type of school for talented pupils and concludes that the neighborhood 
school is preferable. 


Blond, Leo. “More on Specialized Vs. Neighborhood Schools,” Strengthening 
Democracy, 9:45 (May, 1957). 
A vigorous dissent to Beagle’s article (see above) favoring neighborhood 
over specialized schools for the gifted. 


Conant, James B. The American High School Today. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1959- 
The widely awaited report by the former Harvard president supports the 
comprehensive high school, and recommends the elimination of the small 
high school as a “top priority.” 


» chairman, The Identification and Education of the Academically Tal- 
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uals, and of educational provisions for them. See especially Chap 
programs for the gifted in secondary schools. 
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of studies in vocational education. 
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Relating the Community and the 
Curriculum 


Part Two analyzed in some detail certain basic factors in set 
ondary education. In America the local community—its people, their 
ways of living and working, and their aspirations for youth—is an im 
portant factor determining the program of secondary education. Earlier 
chapters also showed that the school’s program was likewise significant 
in determining how people would live and work and aspire in the com- 
munity in the future. Since these relationships find their most direct €% 
pression in the school curriculum, certain interrelationships of the com 
munity and the curriculum will next be discussed: school-commumly 
curriculum planning, curriculum experiences in the community, ant 
youth’s work experience in the community. The community's interest t 
the curriculum will be briefly reviewed and a concluding section will 
note the relationship of the often-used term “community school” to oul 
conception of secondary education. 


The Community's Stake in the School 


` A ‘ ke 
At least three very practical considerations comprise the major ga 


that the people of every community have in their secondary school 
First of all, they are making a financial investment in the schools. In very 
wealthy communities whose schools are heavily supported by local a 
funds, the total investment per pupil in secondary education may amour 
to several hundred dollars, perhaps as much as $1,000, annually- Even F 
communities whose schools are supported primarily out of state-collec 
and -distributed funds, the taxpayers are still paying the bill. Added 
tax payments, whether to the state or to the local unit or to both, # 
514 
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The Community Has a Major Investment in Its High School. The modern, 
Comprehensive high school covers a large campus and occupies poral buildings 
or wings devoted to specialized phases of the total program. (Courtesy of the 
James Madison High School, Portland, Oregon.) 


the expenditures of individual parents for the school expenses of their 
children. Hence there is a definite stake of a material sort in the schools. 
This investment may be collected in part by community use of school 
facilities (see page 523) and other services (see page 532). ‘ 

In addition, the secondary school has a great deal to do with 4 
quality of youth activities in the community. Although eae a 
teachers and community agencies may, and frequently do, disagree s aup y 
as to the relative influence of school and home and outside agencies on 
youth behavior, we do know there is some direct influence by uN 
Home study, after-school activities held at school, and after-school ei 
tivities encouraged by the school occupy varying proportion: of yout i 
€xtraschool time. Furthermore, there is some direct influence on sis i 
behavior through the teaching many receive in school about such eat 
as driving, safety, entertainment, work, etiquette, and | ie Siig 
The fact that people in the community believe that the se oe ai : 
Portant factor in molding pupils’ attitudes and behaviors is i: ia a 
the constant requests for the schools to teach a great variety o i j ee 
ĉach of which some people feel are essential to a high iat) o bie : 
life, And so secondary school personnel are asked to do suc ieee: 
*S sponsor dances, enforce curfews, chaperon student parties; teach Ys 
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temperance, character, thrift; provide recreation after school and dur- 
ing the summer; secure baby-sitters and others interested in performing 
similar work services; provide vocational training; make youth study, 
behave, and cooperate; increase church attendance, scout membership, 
and interest in service club activities; collect money, food, and clothing 
for charitable purposes; hold essay contests, athletic tournaments, scholar- 
ship competitions; send youth bands to parades, public programs, and 
community events in general; advocate safe driving, healthful living, and 
good sportsmanship; and on through an almost infinite assortment of 
ideals and activities that community groups believe the schools can and 
should promote to improve the present lives of their youth. 

Finally, perhaps the greatest stake the community has in its sec 
ondary schools is their potential contribution to the life and work of 
its future citizens. If more technicians are needed, the schools are ex- 
pected to train them or at least interest youth in technical training: If 
housing conditions, city government, or community morals are not what 
they should be, the community’s public-spirited citizens hope that the 
schools can help produce a generation who will improve these conditions. 
But most of all, every parent expects the secondary school to help pr 
vide his child with the desire and the tools to become a good citizen, & 
happy individual, and an effective worker. The central concern of most 
adults in regard to schools is the quality of thei children’s education: 
All these ambitions for youth, and the school’s role therein, constitute 
the real aims of the American people for public secondary education: 
When the schools fail in doing all these things for all their pupils, mo 
are vigorously criticized. Nevertheless, the people of our communitie 
continue their faith in secondary education as the hope of the future 
We who do or would work in secondary schools must therefore be vigilant 
in our search for effective ways of relating community expectations ah 
curriculum practices, Our first step, we believe, is to find successful was 
of school-community cooperation in curriculum planning so that the 
community’s stake in the curriculum may be looked at during the 
planning process rather than after plans are made and perhaps hag 
either failed or ignored community expectations. 


School-Community Cooperation in Curriculum Planning 

Practices in the American community range from no community i 
volvement in curriculum planning to community participation bide 
stage of planning. Although the predominant practice is probably still o! 
of faculty planning with little or no direct reference to community gon 
there has been a pronounced trend since or even before World Wat 


t i ee cariat 
oward various types of school-community cooperation in curr! 
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planning. Some of the more frequent and promising instances of this 
cooperation are described below. 


PLANNING COUNCILS AND COMMITTEES 


As school people have recognized the desirability of community 
participation in planning the educational program, a great variety of 
school-community councils and committees have been organized in vari- 
ous towns, cities, counties, and states. Perhaps the most frequently used 
organization has been some system-wide (for the school system—town, 
city, special district, or county) citizens’ committee primarily concerned 
with school finances and buildings. Stimulated in the 1950's by the 
emergency in school building problems and spearheaded by the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools and the 1955 White House 
Conference on Education, thousands of such local citizens’ groups were 
formed. Some of these are concerned with curriculum planning and 
others are not. Ma jor types of school-community councils and committees 
that are involved in curriculum planning for secondary schools may be 
classified as described in the following paragraphs. 

System-wide school councils having rather general functions and in- 

cluding lay representatives. In some school systems lay representatives are 
appointed by the school superintendent or the board of education or 
sometimes by the parent-teacher organization to serve on a council made 
up primarily of school people. Such councils frequently function as ad- 
visory groups to the school administration and in some systems serve as 
clearinghouses for planning and reporting on curriculum experimentation 
in individual schools. In general, lay representatives are included to serve 
a liaison function; that is, the lay member expresses the point of view of 
his Constituency (an organization, or parents, or the public in general) 
and perhaps reports council proceedings to it. Such a representative 
might, for example, inform the school system’s council that the parents 
Organization is concerned about the lack of requirements in mathematics 
and report back to the organization on the council’s reaction or steps 
taken. This type of representation, if the representative is well chosen 
and well received by the school group, may be very valuable in keeping 
the council and the organization represented mutually informed. 
_ System-wide lay councils having rather general functions and includ- 
ing school representatives. In some school systems the plan is to have a 
senera] advisory lay council with school representatives who function 
Somewhat like the lay representative on the school council. Typically, the 
Schoo] representative may have considerably more influence, at least in 
‘etting up agenda for the lay council, than the lay representative has a 
the school council. Typically, also, the lay council is primarily concerne 
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with educational matters other than curriculum and teaching, but these 
latter problems are at least discussed, even if referred to the school 
representative for action. For example, the lay council might recommend 
to the school representative (probably the superintendent) that the school 
curriculum committees and whoever else is concerned give serious con- 
sideration to the advisability of increasing graduation requirements in 
mathematics. 

System-wide joint councils having rather general functions. In some 
school systems the intent is to avoid designating the council as either 
“school” or “community,” representatives of both the schools and the 
community being chosen in somewhat equal numbers. Such a council 
may have a representative from each secondary school as well as from 
each major group in the community. If the problem of requirements in 
mathematics is considered, it would usually be threshed out rather com- 
pletely with a decision reached either to support the present require: 
ment or to recommend its change to the official governing body, that is, 
the board of education. Because of a tendency for such joint bodies to 
become legislative in their functioning, many educators prefer one of the 
types previously described. On the other hand, there is real value in 
representatives of the community and the schools coming to full agree 
ment together. To preserve this value, and still expedite the business of 
the council, some systems use an executive committee or a small study 
committee to make a complete analysis of a problem and present pi? 
posals to the joint council. 

System-wide committees having special functions. A more frequent 
type of community participation is found in the organization by school 
systems of special committees to consider specific problems. Thus if some 
local community organization calls to the school superintendent's atten 
ron: a supposed need to increase mathematics requirements he may áp 
point a school-community committee to investigate present requirements, 
needs of high school graduates for more mathematical training, d 
related problems. This committee may be a joint one or primarily a 
school group with one or more lay representatives; it would probably not 
be a lay committee. Such committees are used particularly in the vario"? 
fields of vocational education, For example, city-wide temporary oe 
ee es by the Commission on American City Ene 

: olicies Commission’s hypothetical American k 
whenever, according to this report of a prototype organization, a hi 
yam calling for special study might arise.” Such special conii i 
vicar aang the sepor, on sudh robe A g 
and opportunities ad H A er gee ot agn emp T in the 
city and its environs: th ieee rare ae guto ion H I welt 

j the needs for public education beyond the 
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grade; the essentials of an adequate program of vocational education; and 
plans for guidance in secondary schools.” 1 

Individual school committees of all the types described for the SYS 
tem. In some school systems having one or more types of system-wide 
school-community councils or committees, individual secondary schools 
may also be encouraged to organize such groups from their faculties and 
school communities. Perhaps even more frequently, individual high 
schools in small communities, or in larger ones lacking system-wide co- 
operative planning, organize their own advisory and special school- 
community planning committees. Thus a particular high school may 
have a general advisory council and also such specific committees as may 
be found desirable. 

In many communities, school-community committees are organized 
in cooperation with the parent-teacher association for studying special 
curriculum problems, such as the social program, homework, college 
entrance, vocational guidance, field trips, clubs, secret societies, and as- 
semblies. The general councils and the special committees, like those of 
the system, may be primarily school or community or joint, with some- 
what equal representation of the faculty and the community. Frequently 
high school students also serve in these planning groups. 

Whatever their organization, it seems significant that so many 
schools and school systems are involving parents and laymen in general 
in planning the school program. This trend reflects a philosophy of 
school-community cooperation aptly expressed in the following state- 
ment of functions for the Citizens’ Advisory Council in the Educational 
Policies Commission’s “American City”: 

The functions proposed for the Citizens’ Advisory Council on Education 
Were (a) to assemble and present evidence of the needs in the community — 
“specially among children and youth—that should be met by an improved edu- 
Cational program in the schools; (b) to review critically the reports of studies 
and the recommendations prepared by the Commission on American City Edu- 
Cation and to suggest improvements; and (c) to keep their agencies and organiza- 
tions informed as to the development of educational plans and programs. In 
order to carry out these functions, the council agreed to have regular meetings 
six times a year and to hold such special meetings as might be required. f 

The Citizens’ Advisory Council elected its own chairman, and the chairman 
Was made a member of the Commission on American City Education, thus pro- 
Viding a continuous liaison between these two major planning bodies. | : 

_ Other lay organizations in American City soon learned He their pee 
™ school affairs could profitably be communicated to the new ad spl re 5 
Some of them submitted recommendations and questions for study to the council. 

1 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American pigs he 
Look (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association; oa i 21. The excerp 
Tom this volume are reprinted with the permission eb he ypublishers: 
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Others invited council leaders to speak at their meetings. Especially cooperative 
in such ways were the American City Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
and its local units. The PTA groups sponsored neighborhood clinics for edu- 
cational planning and also helped to recruit other citizens to attend meetings 
called by the advisory council.? 


The movement toward community participation, properly directed 
and leaving to professional people the decisions and implementation 
which require professional knowledge and action, promises to cement the 
rightful relationship of the community to the curriculum of its schools. 
Some of the major areas for which planning occurs will be described 
below. 


PLANNING GENERAL EDUCATION 


Although the councils or committees which advise and assist in cur 
riculum planning may be concerned with both general and specialized 
education, the primary interest of the community in general is, of coun, 
with the program of common learnings or general education. Particular 
groups in the community may be, and are, interested in special pro- 
grams for limited numbers of youth, but the general public is rightly 
concerned with the secondary school’s program for educating future 
citizens. Lund describes the following problems as “genuine concerns i: 
community life today and tomorrow, and in turn. . . personal concems 
of the pupil when he assumes full responsibilities as a functioning adult 
citizen” and points out that they “should furnish a vital and realistic 
content for the school curriculum”: 


Work experience for youth 
Community health 

Community recreation 
Community art and music 

Safety in the community 
Obligations of citizenship 

Home and community beautification 
Conservation of natural resources 
Community human relations 
Industrial relations 

Rural-urban relations 3 


ngly and 


Unfortunately, a 
existen”! 


í these concerns most frequently arise somewhat s! 
negatively so that there is rarely from the beginning of a school’s 


? Ibid., pp. 200-202. 


*See S. E. Torsten Lund, “Community Life and the Curriculum,” cha 
Harl R. Douglass (ed), The High School Curriculum (New York: The Ro 
Company, 1956), pp. 184-192. 
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a planned program of general education based on such significant com- 
munity problems. 

As noted earlier in this book, the ‘secondary school program of 
studies is [requently tailored by reference to national, regional, and/or 
state standards instead of to local problems. Nevertheless, many of the 
problems listed above are typically represented by or included in some 
of the subjects, and it is up to the local faculty to make sure that the 
civics course, for example, deals with “obligations of citizenship” in the 
particular locality rather than only generally. And when local prob- 
lems are not included in the school’s subjects or are not treated as local 
problems in the courses in which they are included, then local planning 
groups may rightly concern themselves with curriculum planning to 
improve general education. Perhaps it is a healthy sign for community 
groups to be petitioning their secondary schools to teach more about local 
citizenship or industries or health, and so forth, for it is through such 
petitioning that many of our most effective school-community planning 
organizations and related curriculum plans develop. Secondary school 
teachers do well not only to be observant of community activities and 
problems and localize accordingly their teaching in such fields as social 
studies, science, and homemaking, but to be on the alert for suggestions 
from laymen as to the problems of community life to emphasize in school. 


PROVIDING COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR THE CURRICULUM 


It is our opinion that the widespread use of community resources is 
one of the most significant recent developments in secondary education. 
Later this chapter describes the use in the curriculum of firsthand ex- 
periences in the community. The community is also brought into the 
school in a variety of ways for which school-community groups may plan. 
Some of the provisions for use of community resources in secondary 
schools are identified in the following paragraphs. a," 7 
_ Use of people. High school teachers are becoming increasingly ghia 
™ using people from the community as resources. Examples of ways in 
which community people may be used in community study follow. 


- To speak to a class about some local event, historical or current, under 
Study 

- To show movies, slides, or other visual aids about some plan or PAPE 

in the community with which this person is intimately acquainted 

To meet with a class after a field trip or demonstration or film to an- 


Swer questions ihya 
* +0 present issues or a point of view about issues which are of signif- 


r 


oo 


= 


Icance in the community 
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5. To help organize community surveys and other projects requiring 
special knowledge of one or more aspects of community life 

6. To serve as a counselor throughout some extended study of specific 
community resources or problems 

4. To counsel students about the choice of work in the community 


People from the community may be used similarly with reference to 
events, problems, issues, and so forth, existing outside the community. 
The human resources of these types are so numerous and helpful in many 
communities that some continuing directory is maintained by the school 
or system as a ready reference for teachers wishing to plan for the use of 
resource people. The compilation and maintenance of such a directory 
is a fine project for a special school-community committee. 

Use of printed materials. Community groups frequently provide 
helpful services to the schools through preparing or purchasing books, 
pamphlets, and other printed materials useful in pupils’ study of the 
community. Commercial and other special-interest groups sometimes 
seek to advertise their products or advance their causes by presenting free 
materials to the schools. The amount and quality of such materials may 
make it desirable for a school-community committee to review and screen 
them. Such materials can be very helpful and widely used. y 

Free materials are also sometimes given the schools as a community 
service. For example, one of us has been associated with the preparation 
and publication for school use of a series of publications on life in the 
immediate geographic area of the school system concerned. These matè- 
rials have been planned, through groups representing the school and the 
industry responsible for the program, to provide pupils with information 
not otherwise readily available about the economic life of the area. At 
tractively illustrated and interestingly written, these materials meet a real 
need in certain curriculum areas. 

We should note also the great use made in many schools of books 
loaned to classrooms by public libraries. Not only do individual, pupils 
make use of the collections, but teachers may withdraw quantities s 
materials for temporary use at school. Museums, newspaper publish 
commercial firms, and other community agencies are frequently highly 
cooperative in lending materials to the schools for use in the classroor 

Use of audiovisual materials, In many communities the schools a 
very inadequate collections of audiovisual aids, if any. Even for On 
which have well-stocked film libraries, for example, very fine services T 
pas by community agencies and commercial firms in lending al 
filmstrips, slides, recordings, and museum pieces for use in school. ae 
eee and television stations may also be of great service in ae 
on a school Use, in providing announcements of pe M 

s during out-of-school hours, and in assisting school g" 
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prepare productions of their own. In some communities school-com- 
munity committees on audiovisual education and for radio and tele- 
vision education plan and coordinate these services. 


USE OF SCHOOL FACILITIES BY THE COMMUNITY 


Effective school-community planning takes care not only of planning 
for the education of youth in school but also of planning for youth and 
adults not in school. The organized programs of adult education, con- 
tinuation education, and community college education may be planned 
at least in part by school-community councils. In addition there are many 
less formal types of educational programs and services carried on in the 
secondary school plants of many communities. The potentialities of 
school buildings for community education and services were described 
as follows in a publication entitled The Community School of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education: 


School buildings can provide the desired physical facilities to meet the 
needs of the community-school program. ‘They can provide shops, community 
chicken hatcheries, clubrooms, meeting places, and community libraries. Com- 
munity-schoo] buildings, including their surrounding school sites, can become 
demonstration areas of community progress. They can become the center for 
farm fairs, produce displays, cooking and sewing demonstrations, test-garden 
plots, and home landscaping. 

Community-school buildings can become the major meeting places for the 
community. They can provide large assembly halls, auditoriums, small meeting 
rooms for Red Cross committees. 

Community-school buildings can become resource centers. They can be the 
community library, the government pamphlet center; on a loan basis they can 
be the resource centers for milk-testing equipment, for tool-repair kits, for 
athletic equipment. 

Community-school buildings can provide the equipment to send survey 
teams, mapping teams, and soil-testing teams out into the community. These 
Services may be important in many communities where the school contains the 
only equipment available for chemical-analyses work, for land surveying, and 
for microscopy. HU 

A Community-school building and its facilities may be the communication 
and transportation center for a community. Its radio broadcasting station and 
its Mimeograph machine may become vitally important an basic epee 
“ommunication, Its attendant school buses may be the major source of trans- 
Pottation available for community groups. Me f 

The community-school site and building facilities may make it the com- 
Munity horticultural and nursery center. Under some pecumstances; it may pro- 
vide the major source of fruit-tree grafts for its area, Under other B 
the School nursery may be the major source of plant materials for public 


in, z 
88 and their landscape areas. 
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The school building can become a manufacturing center for public pur- 
poses. Its facilities can be used to manufacture such items as school playground 
equipment, public park equipment and street signs. 

This plethora of possibilities indicates that a community school can fulfill 
the aspirations of the residents of its community. All the possibilities sketched 
in the preceding paragraphs are measures of the demands of the community 
upon its community-school buildings.* 


The many fine programs of adult education carried on in the schools 
of America exemplify school-community cooperation. In New York City 
six youth and adult centers operating in schools were reported in one of 
the Superintendent’s official reports to be serving some 27,000 people 
in “informal” adult education programs. The programs begin at 3:00 
P.M., when day school usually ends. Adults replace children in the class- 
rooms. Classes in elementary school subjects and in English and citizen- 
ship are always included, but most of those attending come to sing, play 
the piano, work with their hands, talk about books or current affairs, 
listen to music, learn a foreign language, brush up on cooking and 
dressmaking, learn typing, bookkeeping, photography or blueprint read- 
ing, delve into philosophy, or play tennis, Ping-pong or swim. The otter- 
ings are planned “to give things that people have always wanted to do 
or study, but perhaps have touched only fleetingly because opportunities 
were rare, inaccessible or non-existent.” In the evening sessions the stu- 
dents come from every walk of life—garment workers, stenographer, 
doctors, policemen, truck drivers, postal employees, teachers, mechani, 
housewives, and college students.5 5 

Each of these centers and many of the local community centers M 
New York City are aided by an advisory committee, whose membership 
includes officers of parents’ associations, school principals, pbusinessme, 


k -terested 
labor leaders, representatives of welfare agencies, and other intereste? 
citizens. 


PLANNING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

utilize 
ng the 
h the 
Such 


[In specialized vocational schools it is common practice to, 
advisory boards of citizens, and for advisory committees represent! 
vocations concerned to plan for the various specialized fields wit 
vocational school administration and its departmental faculties. 
groups are also utilized in planning vocational aspects of the program 0 


i 
ilities for CO 
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ann a Lewis and Russell E. Wilson, “School-Building Factue 

Natonal Sones as 9 in The Community School (Fifty-second ven 

PREMISS ma or the Study of Education; Chicago: The University o 
aai a Pp. 148-149. Reprinted by permission of the Society. He 

York: Boa meation, (Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 1954 
: Board of Education, 1956), Pt. V, pp. 17-18. 
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some comprehensive high schools. In his volume on The Comprehensive 
High School, Keller calls the vocational advisory board “indispensable,” 
stating that “no high school that purports to be comprehensive can even 
approach comprehensiveness unless it is counseled, supported, and ap- 
proved by representative employers, employees, and self-employed per- 
sons in all fields of activity in the community.” 6 

How the vocational advisory committees function is shown in the 
following descriptions by Keller of their operation in three cities: 


San Diego, California. In San Diego, California, thirty-six advisory com- 
mittees operate, one for each grade taught. Some committees meet every month, 
others three or four times a year. All of them are highly regarded and frequently 
consulted. In the junior college catalog, under the description of each course, 
the names of the advisory committee members are preceded by the sentence, “The 
following representatives of ownership, management, and labor constitute the 
advisory committee in this curriculum.” This is the greatest recognition given 
to vocational advisory groups in any community visited during the survey.7 

Tacoma, Washington. In Tacoma the director of the Vocational-Technical 
School emphasizes the importance of advice and support that comes from in- 
dustry. The state director of vocational education points out that this is an 
effective feature in all the vocational schools in the state of Washington. On 
the program of the graduation exercises are printed the names of all the members 
of the Tacoma Joint Apprenticeship Committees. There is a committee for 
each of the following trades: automotive machinists; detail mill men; book: 
binders; inoleum, carpet, and soft tile workers; plumbers and steamfitters; brick 
masons and tile setters; electrical workers (construction); glass workers; ma: 
chinists; job pressmen; shoe rebuilding; carpenters and shipwrights; electrical 
Motor shop; lathers; meat cutters: plasterers; radio electricians; cement masons; 
neon and electric sign; boiler makers; molders; painters and decorators; sheet: 
metal workers; Tacoma City Light; topographers; watch makers and jewelers; 
Upholsterers; sign painters.8 

New York City. Under the guidance of a central advisory board on voca- 
tional and extension education, appointed by the Board of Education, fifty com- 
missions, each one for a particular trade, counsel the school system on all puas 
of vocational education in all types of schools. The list of trades and corre- 
sponding commissions is a strikingly accurate cross-section of the ern at 
the city—printing, automotive, maritime aviation, food trades, electrical ie 
beauty culture, needle trades, performing arts (music, drama, dance), ARMES 
Photography, and nursing. In many cases courses and schools would po: a 
Come into being had it not been for the prominent men and Beane ae 
their fields, busy, competent, successful devotees of commerce and the arts, 

° Franklin Jefferson Keller, The Comprehensive High School (New poe! 

Brothers, 1955), p. 191. The following excerpts from this volume are rep 


"Ibid, P- 193. 
id., pp. 193-194. 
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who have given of their time and energy to create and maintain better schools, 

Board of Education members, superintendents, directors, principals must, 
in a sense, cover the entire range of human activity. T'o teach all the children 
all the things that everybody must know requires all-knowing men and women, 
which obviously, none of them is. Just as vocational education must specialize, 
those who administer it must also specialize or draw upon the knowledge of 
specialists. The advisory board members are those specialists, They constitute an 
elite “who’s who” in the economic world. They know what kinds of qualities 
are needed in their respective occupations and they can tell the schoolmen what 
they need as to housing, equipment, staff, curriculum, and pupils. Moreover, 
they can help tremendously in getting what is needed from the Board of Edu- 
cation and the general public. Schoolmen do well to listen and act.® 


In general, it is our belief that school-community curriculum plan- 
ning in vocational education has been somewhat more extensive and 
successful than that in the field of general education. Perhaps the reason 
is that vocational education is more specialized and specific, so that a 
smaller segment of the general public is concerned with a particular 
trade. Furthermore, among those engaged in a trade one does not find 
the wide variance of opinion about training for this purpose that exists 
among citizens about training for citizenship! However, we believe that 
school-community planners might profitably experiment more exten: 
sively with advisory panels of specialists on each of such community 
problems as recreation, government, and health. These panels working 
with school personnel might develop more enlightened and productive 
recommendations concerning the high school curriculum than one would 
expect to come from a general advisory council representing a cross sec: 
tion of the public, although such a general group might well be a cleat 
inghouse for the special panels. 


PLANNING THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


As noted earlier, the post-World War II period in American educa; 
tion has been marked by a great increase in the number of institutioni 
offering two years of post-high school work. This growth came ar 
both as a result of the great increase in advanced education and relate 
overcrowded conditions in colleges and universities and also as & phase if 
the movement toward universal secondary education with postponem 
of specific vocational training to near the end of or after the senior ma 
saoo Many of these institutions have some of the characteris 2 

community college.” We accept for our purposes the definition ° 


; yak and elsewhere in this volume, the term “community college 
a $ 4 WS i 

© a free public educational institution, offering two years of educati 
Pa 


° Ibid., pp. 203-204, 
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the twelfth grade, in a variety of fields, both vocational and non-vocational, For 
most students, the course in the community college is “terminal,” that is, it marks 
the end of full-time attendance at an educational institution. Some students, 
however, move on from the community college to professional schools or to the 
upper two years of liberal arts and technical colleges. The community college 
also conducts the program of part-time education for out-of-school youth and 
adults.10 


Unfortunately perhaps, few if any American communities in which these 
new institutions have been established have followed the careful steps 
in planning related in the volume cited for the hypothetical “Farm- 
ville” and “American City” communities and the state of “Columbia.” 
Our readers are referred to Education for All American Youth: A 
Further Look for these imaginary case studies of how community colleges 
and secondary education in general should be planned with full com- 
munity participation. 

The programs of the community colleges, many perhaps primarily 
“junior” colleges in that major emphasis is placed on the program for 
students going on to senior colleges and universities, vary as widely as 
the planning for them. We do discern increasing concern for the broad 
functions of the community college envisioned by the influential Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education in 1947 as follows: 


First, the community college must make frequent surveys of its community 
so that it can adapt its program to the educational needs of its full-time students. 
Second, since the program is expected to serve a cross section of the youth 
Population, it is essential that consideration be given not only to apprentice 
training but also to cooperative procedures which provide for the older stu- 
dents alternate periods of attendance at college and remunerative work. 
Third, the community college must prepare its students to live a rich and 
satisfying life, part of which involves earning a living. To this end, the total 
educational effort, general and vocational, of any student must be a well-inte- 
Stated single program, not two programs. l 
Fourth, the community college must meet the needs also of those of its 
students who will go on to a more extended general education or to specialized 
and professional study at some other college or university. E ; : 
Fifth, the community college must be the center for the administration o 


à Comprehensive adult education program.11 


Such functions cannot be accurately discharged in a particular com- 
Munity, we believe, without considerable help from its citizens, The 
nature of essential community planning for this purpose was recom- 
ended as follows in 1957 by the President’s Committee on Education 


beyond the High School: 
ne 


X Educati sae ue it, p. 47, fn. 7. 
ucational Policies Commission, op. cit, p. 47» 3 u 
i is D ‘rican 
% President's Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education For Ame 
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Recognizing that community colleges are uniquely equipped to meet the 
particular needs of the individual community and to be re sponsive to the diverse 
interests of its citizens, the Committee recommends that communities anticipating 
var college as a possible 


substantial growth in student population consider the 2- 
solution to some of the problems of providing additional educational oppor- 
tunities. However, the Committee also urges that this possibility be approached 


with caution. Careful planning is essential to insure success for this kind of edu- 


cational program. There are already many colleges too small to be economical, 
Community planning must be closely related to State and regional planning 
in order to avoid the possibility of developing still more small, uneconomic 
units. The errors that were made in developing too many small high schools 
should not be repeated in the development of community colleges. Any com 
munity college program should be financed in such fashion as not to weaken 
financial support of the community's elementary and secondary schools. Without 
sound planning, what might have become a major community asset may become 
a community disappointment.!2 


Curriculum Experiences in the Community 


The community offers a rich learning laboratory for its boys and 


girls. Whether or not the school is deliberately taking advantage of this 
laboratory, its pupils are spending more hours out of than in school and 
they are acquiring learnings, good or bad, during these out-of-school 
hours. We are concerned here with the deliberate use the school can make 
of learning experiences outside school, both during and after school 
hours. Our interest is further narrowed to include only those experiences 
in the community that the school can utilize to relate more closely 
school and community purposes and activities. Thus we are not dealing 
at this point with home study or other learning experiences that occu! 
outside school but are related to the community only in that they occu! 
in it. 

_ Three major types of curriculum experiences in the community may 
be identified by reference to their purposes: (1) those to help youth on 
stand the community—its institutions and problems; (2) those to pe 
community purposes and enterprises; and (3) those to bring about cee, 
improvement in phases of community life. Each of these types of esi 
ences is described in a following section. 


FIRSTHAND STUDY OF THE COMMUNITY 


Jated to the 


The scope of community study is, of course, directly re fod 


size of the community. The adolescent living in a small town may 
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little new to learn about his community, whereas even the lifelong 
resident of the metropolitan community is rarely well informed about his 
city. Furthermore, communities change so that well-planned educational 
programs provide for somewhat continuous attention to community 
developments. Even in the small community, processes of government 
and work change and need intensive study by its future citizens, Ac- 
cordingly, best practices in curriculum planning provide for study of 
the community in various curriculum areas at different levels. 
Illustrative of the possibilities of community study in a metropolitan 
area is Table 40, which lists some of the problems for inclusion in the 
curriculum relative to the ten imperative educational needs, already 


TABLE 40 


The Community as a Laboratory 


i l 


SOME SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS SOME RELATED AND EXPERIENCE IN THE 
OF YOUTH PROBLEMS COMMUNITY 
See 
1. Salable skills Available occupations Chamber of commerce; employ- 
ment service; occupational sur- 
veys 
Working conditions Labor organizations; industrialists 
Work experience Local industries, businesses, pro- 
fessions 
Specific training Local industries, businesses, pro- 
fessions 
2. Health and phys- Health practices Health department; medical soci- 
ical fitness eties 
Available health services Health department; hospitals; 
clinics 
Facilities for fitness Public parks and recreational fa- 
cilities 


Local government officials; courts; 
municipal utilities; public in- 
stitutions 


Government and politi- Local governing groups; political 
parties and leaders 
Elections, tax boards, taxpayers’ 


3: Citizenshi p Government services 


cal organization 


Civic obligations 
associations 
4 Family life Successful marriage Divorce courts; social workers; 
churches 
Child care Welfare agencies; nursery schools; 


homes for children 
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TABLE 40 (continued) 


The Community as a Laboratory 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
OF YOUTH 


SOME RELATED 
PROBLEMS 


SOME SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
AND EXPERIENCE IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


4. Family life 
(continued) 


Homemaking 


Housing projects; markets; sur- 
veys 


5. Consumer prob- 


Purchase of goods, serv- 


Consumer and credit organiza- 


lems ices tions; markets 
Use of goods and serv- Consumer organizations; demon- 
ices strations 
Budgeting Banks; consumer organizations 
6. Science Conservation of re- Farms, forests, mines; naturalists 


sources 
Electricity and power 


Social effects of science 


Power plants, dams, industries; 
engineers 

Psychologists, sociologists, health 
department 


7- Aesthetic appre- 
ciation 


Literature 
Art 


Music 


Nature 


Theater, libraries 

Museum, exhibits; architects, ar 
tists ae 

Concerts, opera, radio stations; 


musicians 
Outdoors; nature clubs; natura 


ists 


8. Leisure activities 


Available activities 


Evaluating activities 


Commercial facilities; 
cilities; television an 

Censorship agencies; special 
terest groups 


public far 


9. Cooperation 


Cooperating organiza- 
tions 


Intercultural problems 


y councils; 


and communit 
Youth an 1, bus 


churches; labor, industria! 
iness groups 
Interracial groups, 
national organız 
gration office 


interdenom 


: į 
ations, I0 


10. Communication 


Agencies of communi- 
cation 

Participation in groups 

Effective listening 


A je 
Newspaper offices; radio and tel 
vision stations 
Forums; youth groups; 
Public lectures, forums, 


avic clubs 
panels 
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cited from the Educational Policies Commission’s Education for All 
American Youth: A Further Look, and community sources of informa- 
tion and experience related to these problems. In curriculum planning, 
those concerned usually reach tentative decisions as to the area and 
level in which local government, for example, is to be studied, and 
determine places to go and people to see in the community to learn 
about the organization, services, and problems of local government. Not 
all this study needs to be in the community, of course, for there may be 
printed materials that can be read at school as well as local government 
officials who can come to the classroom. But at some point a field trip to 
the city hall would undoubtedly be desirable, as would talks with local 
officials in their own places of work. Many school systems not only 
have written curriculum guides which indicate to teachers the possible 
uses of community experiences in relation to units of work in various 
subjects, but also have some central listing of community resources— 
places and people—that may be used by school groups. 


Student Committees Interview Community Leaders to Secure anal eee 
for the Class. Here an interview with the mayor deals with problems o tal ic a 
a community study. (Courtesy of the Burris Laboratory School, Ball State Teach- 


pts College, Muncie, Indiana.) 
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Although the field trip by an entire class is perhaps the most usual 
type of planned study in the community, other arrangements are also 
possible. Rather than having one superficial, hurried visit made through 
city hall by the entire class, the civics class may be divided into commit- 
tees, one to interview the mayor, another to attend a session of the city 
council, another a session of a municipal court, and so forth. The prob- 
lem of supervision, or lack of it, for such committee work presents dif- 
ficulties, however, and teachers find it sometimes preferable to designate 
individual pupils to carry on interviews and visits and report to the 
class. All three methods—total-class, small-group, and individual in- 
vestigations—are frequently used, with the total group's field trip being 
primarily introductory to further study by small groups and individuals. 
In either case, problems of pupils’ schedules, transportation, supet- 
vision, and the school’s liability for pupils’ actions and accidents away 
from school may be difficult. The ways of meeting these problems vary 
so much in accordance with the size, nature, and policies of schools and 
communities as to preclude consideration here. Sample forms to secure 
necessary approvals of a proposed field trip are shown in Figure 15 


SCHOOL SERVICES TO THE COMMUNITY 


Since the publication of Paul Hanna's Youth Serves the Community, 
in 1936, a growing body of educational literature on school services has 
appeared. Excellent illustrations of service projects and programs J 
be found in some of the references cited at the end of the chapter and 
include such types as these: 


Preparing and publishing recreational directories 
Assisting in community clean-up campaigns 
Organizing and conducting garden projects | 
Producing music festivals for schools and churches 
Giving programs for shut-in children | 
Supervising playgrounds for younger children » 
Serving as club leaders for younger children 
Operating loan libraries 

Assisting teachers in elementary schools - 

Serving as senior scout leaders 

Conducting bazaars 

Planning gifts for needy families 

Assisting in drives for social agencies 

Giving benefit musical concerts 

Giving programs at old people’s homes 
Renovating and making toys for younger children 
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Services (cooking, child care, and the like) to needy homes in emer- 

gencies 

Assisting in nursery schools 

Teaching church school classes 

Arranging public exhibits 

Assisting in landscaping projects 

Conducting surveys for community agencies 

Helping with seasonal harvests 

Assisting with community canneries 

Assisting in home demonstrations regarding food 

Producing community carnivals 

Helping in nuisance-elimination campaigns 

Anyone who reads about or observes such projects will note great 
diversity in their organization and leadership. A project may be de- 
veloped by a class, by the entire school, or by some group or individual. 
Leadership in these service projects may be within the school or within 
the community; or, better, there may be joint planning and joint lead- 
ership. In some instances students are assigned duties and carry them 
out without opportunity for exercising initiative; in others they par- 
ticipate in the planning and modification of their particular duties. 

Another somewhat different concept of school service is that of the 
school as a community center. Actually, some schools, rural schools in 
particular, have long been community centers, for they serve as com- 
munity meeting places; election polls; recreational centers; demonstra- 
tions of advances in homemaking, farming, and child care; and im- 
Munization clinics. In recent years urban schools, too, “have~taken~on 
such functions, although here competition from commercial amuse- 
ments is a seriously restricting factor. During World War II, the schools 
Served as centers for rationing, collections of scarce commodities, and 
various other emergency programs. In any area undergoing an emer- 
8ency such as flood or hurricane, the schools are usually the relief cen- 
ters, Any school, however, can serve its community (1) asa meeting place 
for community groups; (2) for organized and unorganized ans GHOn 
in whatever areas facilities are available; and (3) for recreation in the 
pool, in the gymnasium, in the arts and crafts room, or on the pay: 
round. Sometimes schools are open only in the evenings for adults, 
but they are now increasingly extending their facilities to young per- 
‘ons and adults at all times, with appropriate opportunities for both, 
in order to break down the artificial distinction between a “school for 
youth” and a “community for adults.” A real community center is a 
Place where all community groups, regardless of the age of their mem- 


ers, may follow common interests. 
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SAMPLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PARENTS’ PERMISSION FOR FIELD TRIP 


School Subject or Grade — Teacher 


Date _—— ieee 


To Whom It May Concern: 


This is to certify that hasy 


(child's name) 


permission to make the trip to 


(place) 
on 


(date) 


I understand that transportation is by walking train _——— 


g—__—__ 


private cars school bus city bus ———aas 


and that the cost of transportation is to be financed by the school ———— 


students (Amount : 


Signed: 


Parent or Guardian 
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SAMPLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


FIELD TRIP 


Teacher __ 


School Subject or Grade 
ot 


Proposed T rip to 


Date of ‘Trip: Day. Month Year 


Purposes of Field ‘Trip 


Transportation by: Walking Private Cars, Train 
School Bus City Bus 


Transportation paid by students School 


Has each student submitted to you a permission slip signed by his parents? 
Yes No 


Number of Students Going _________- Other Persons 


Arrangements for Classes Missed by Pupils or Teacher 

Field Trip Approved by 

Tm Principal 
Superintendent 


Date of Request 


Requests should be submitted to the Superintendent for approval at least one 
Week before date of the trip.) 


Figure 15b. Sample Form for Securing Administrator's Approval ei a 
Proposed Field Trip. (From This Is Middletown, compiled by the Workshop 
n the Utilization of Community Resources, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 


June 14-July 29, 1954, pp- 25-26.) 
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That school services may be of interest to the general public is 
attested by the publication in Reader's Digest in January, 1957, of a 
condensation of a description of one school’s service program. The follow- 
ing excerpt from the account of the program of the Hollywood (Cali- 
fornia) High School illustrates some of the types of services listed above: 


Service extends beyond the campus, in opportunities available not only to 
[Service] Club members but to all students. For example, the community has 
been encouraged to call upon the school for aid with various projects. One of 
the biggest community ventures is the annual Easter sunrise service in the 
Hollywood Bowl. Every year since it was started, seyeral hundred Hollywood 
High students have reported for work in the chill pre-dawn to act as ushers, 
members of the choir and collectors. 

Each fall, the students raise money for a Christmas party for elementary: 
school children in a poor section of the city. Every year, too, they raise from 
$500 to $750 to maintain a bed in Crippled Children’s Hospital—a little crib 
over which hangs a plaque bearing the Hollywood High motto: “Achieve the 
Honorable.” The occupants generally have been anonymous, but two years ago 
one of the new boys in 10-B rose during an assembly and said: “If it hadn't 
been for Hollywood High students’ generosity, I wouldn't be here today: I 
wouldn’t be walking.” A polio victim some years before, he had been one of 
the occupants of the crib. 

Annually, the students have packed gift boxes for less fortunate children 
in other countries. The local chapter of the Red Cross has called the school’s 
contribution to this program outstanding. 2 

It is not easy to measure the full contribution that this spirit of serv 
has made to good citizenship. But the experiment suggests that one effective 
answer to the nation-wide problem of teacher, classroom and money shortages 
may be the students themselves—growing up to the best that is in them." 


An article entitled “18,000,000 Teen-Agers Can't Be Wrong” 
another popular magazine for January, 1957, surveyed factors mae 
for delinquency and those leading in the opposite direction. Finding 
much to be commended in the behavior and constructive activities af 
youth, the author made this comment: 


In a dozen communities—including San Francisco, Newman, Georgia, and 
Boulder, Colorado—I saw them seize civic responsibility in areas where adult 
had avoided or neglected it. In Atlanta, Georgia, and Evanston, Illinois, 1 MY 
them make a determined effort to solve the problems and help the wayw”! 
members of their own age group. In many a city and hamlet, Į saw them ™ 
out into unknown areas of science to blaze pioneer paths for adults to fo 


; (1517 
” Ruth Mulvey Harmer, “Three R’s and an S for Service,” Reader's Digest, 2 


152 (January, 1957). Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 


* Bill Davidson, “18,000,000 Teen-Agers Can't Be Wrong,” Collier's, 19:13 
4 1957). i 
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COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS 


Many of these school services bring about improvement in some 
phase of community life. In addition, however, some secondary schools 
develop projects designed from the beginning to effect a fundamental 
improvement. Some of the best examples of these schools are those in 
rural areas of our southern states, although many metropolitan schools 
have carried on fine programs aimed to reduce juvenile delinquency, 
A pionecring program was that of the Holtville High School, Deatsville 
(Alabama), which has been described in many professional and popular 
publications.15 This school built up such diverse projects for the rural 
population that it served as a meat-processing plant, a cannery, a feed 
mill, a chicken hatchery, a dehydration plant, an auto repair shop, and 
a machine shop. All these enterprises were operated by pupils under 
faculty direction, as were the loan library for games, the bowling alley, 
the archery range, the barbecue pit, the weekly newspaper, the coopera- 
tive store and bank, the barber shop, and the beauty parlor. All of these 
projects were initiated to make Holtville a real “community school,” 
serving as a center for community life to provide services for the en- 
richment and improvement of people’s lives, with special attention to 
such fundamental problems as food production and nutrition. Some- 
what similar projects of schools in twenty-two southern communities 
were reported in 1948 in McCharen’s Improving the Quality of cs 
A Study of Community Schools in the South (see “For Further Study”), 
Our own observation indicates that many projects to aid the people of 
rural communities in food production and preservation, home and farm 
improvement, and recreation have become characteristic features of rural 
high schools—especially of the vocational education and homemaking 
departments, k 

Examples of how schools in metropolitan areas can also bring about 
improvement in their communities may be found in a compilation of 
amples of The Modern Community School.6 To illustrate, in Min- 
neapolis, the Council of Social Agencies sponsored the development 
of community centers to provide recreational and educational oppor- 


* See, for example, “Democracy in U.S. Schools,” Life, 10:68-71 nee! eee 
and Carol Hughes, “The Town That Students Saved,” Ceti dy) 23:9579 1 elite 
1948). The most complete source is Whilden Wallace, James Chrietzberg, and 
M. Sims, The Story of Holtville (Deatsville, Ala.: The authors, 1944). SEA lators 

8 See Edward G. Olsen, ed, The Modern Community School Ney, tok PP Ja 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953). This publication, sponsored by tne Aasofianon E ai 
Vision and Curriculum Development of the National Education peesocls Om Ronee 
three imaginary “schools we need” for improving community ae ae arious 
Munity schools, and cites present practices like those desired actually found in v: 
Communities, 
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tunities for youth and adults. Objectives of these centers were cited as 
follows: 


1. To provide educational and recreational opportunities for youth and adults 
of the community adjacent to the community center. 

2. To provide convenient meeting places, without charge, for organized and 
informal community groups. 

3. To co-ordinate the service of several community agencies and organizations 
in one educational and recreational program. 

4. To serve as a demonstration of the wider use of school facilities, 

5. To experiment with indirect approaches to the problems of improving human 
relationships in the community.!* 


In one of these, the Jordan Junior High School, three small rooms 
were joined by removing their partitions to make room for a branch 
library with 15,000 volumes. The school library was merged with this 
branch. The Park Board and the YMCA joined in supporting an ©% 
panded program of sports and recreation for men, women, and young 
people. The Red Cross conducted classes in swimming, lifesaving, cook- 
ing, and home nursing. On Friday nights boys and girls alternated with 
adults in the use of the school gymnasium for dancing directed by the 
Park Board instructors. A community band for working boys and girls, 
supported by the North Side Athletic Association, furnished music for 
general programs conducted by the center. Child psychology classes for 
parents were sponsored by the Community Council's Coordinating Com 
mittee. Offered also were public speaking by the Toastmasters’ Club, 
photography by the Eastman Kodak Company, and courses in vegetable 
and landscape gardening sponsored by the Northrop King and Company, 
a large seed house. The youngsters of elementary school and junior 
high age were offered a recreational program after school from 3:30 0 
5:30 P.M. four days a week; the Hi-Y boys took over on Friday." 


Work Experience in the Community 

y is being 
il is em 
ation 


Hon present purposes work experience in the communit 
considered as any work at a job outside school which a PUP 
ployed to perform. Such work may be done with or without rel 
ship to the school program, although the primary interest here is u e 
related work. It is our belief that a highly effective way of achieving 
values important to youth, the community, and the school asitheta 
rangement of worth-while work experiences in the occupations 0 
community. These values may now be identified. 


F Copy" 
From The Modern Community School, edited by Edward G. Olsen, P- 120, COP! 


right, 1953; Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
* Ibid., pp. 122-193, 
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VALUES OF WORK EXPERIENCE 


Almost every high school makes some effort to provide work ex- 
perience for some of its students; probably no high school, other than 
trade or vocational schools, makes any effort to provide work for all 
of them. We believe that secondary schools might well assist with work 
experience more pupils who would not engage in profitable experience 
through their own resources. That is, we consider a work-ex perience 
program to have general education as well as vocational values and 
thus not to be of exclusive concern to a select group concerned only 
with the development of highly specialized skills. Surveys indicate, how- 
ever, that the schools have never provided work experience for more 
than 10 per cent of their students.19 

Such values as the following are usually ascribed to work experience 
for high school youth, 

T. Development of desirable attitudes toward work: its importance 
and social significance. The high school boy who works in a downtown 
store after school and on Saturdays may be helped by the teacher-super- 
visor to appreciate the usefulness of his work in assisting people to make 
wise selections. The high school pupil-clerk also has an opportunity to 
learn firsthand of the jobs done by clerks, managers, buyers, bookkeep- 
es, cashiers, janitors, and delivery boys, and to see how various jobs 
and workers are interdependent. ty 

2. Appreciation of such important traits as regularity, reliability, 
and cooperation. It is common observation, for example, that students 
who have been almost habitually tardy at school are so motivated by a 
job to do, and the money they earn for it, that they get to their work 
on time! 

3. Understanding of proper employer-employee relationships. The 
labor-ma nagement problem may be abstract in the textbook but it takes 
°n Meaning when students become apprentices, even under school 
auspices, in an industry. ' ae 

4. Development of good work habits and skills. Opportunities to 
Practice, even a few hours a week, such jobs as making change, keep- 
ing accurate sales slips, and answering a telephone may be far more 
elective than just talking about these matters in class. ec 

5» Acquisition of information about occupational oponi izes an ; 
conditions, A preferred way to learn about conditions in a cany for 
“xample, is obviously to work in a dairy, or better, several dairies. ps 

6. Motivation of learning in school. It is a sound learning principle 


i S Mary Smith and Ray Bryan, “Work Experience,” Chapter 7 in Review of Educa- 
a Research, 26:404 (October, 1956). 
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that we learn best when we seek answers to questions that concern us. 
Students who bring to class questions about jobs they are actually doing 
outside school have a real motive for learning the information or tech- 
niques involved. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 


Work experience sponsored by the secondary school is essentially 
a twentieth-century development in the United States. In their compre- 
hensive Work Experience in High School, Ivins and Runge credit Wood- 
ward High School of Cincinnati as being the first to establish (in 1910) a 
cooperative work-study course.*° This program, modeled somewhat after 
the cooperative engineering course at the University of Cincinnati, pro- 
vided for three hours of related training and academic study each day in 
addition to daily work on a job. Similar divisions of time for school 
and job have been used in many of the subsequent programs elsewhere. 
Before the various types of work-experience programs are described, 
however, mention should be made of the various developments since 
1910 which have highlighted the work-experience movement. 

Work experience in education, like any other educational develop: 
ment, is a reflection of social change. The need of young persons for 
work experience is certainly not new, but secondary schools have only 
recently assumed some responsibility for mecting it. For one reason, 
youth in urban centers especially may get little chance to work at home: 
With urbanization and electrification the chores at home became lighter, 
and sometimes nonexistent. Many students now in high school have 
never done work for which they were responsible to, and were paid by 
an employer. At the same time that home life was changing, Be We 
the population of the secondary school. In 1900 the great majority if 
our population went to work without the benefit of a high school edi 
cation. Today the majority have been to high school and increasingly 
large numbers have been to college. Approximately 90 per cent of thos 
who go to work, according to the present distribution of workers, wa 
not be engaged in the professions and can get at least some of their ee 
ing for work during their high school years. Hence during the twent 
century both the need and the opportunity for work experience in hig 
school is increasing. 

s by the 


The initiation of vocational education in secondary ea elop 
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Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 is an important milestone in the 
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are characteristic of the vocational agricultural program, Further de- 
veloping the cooperative work-experience plan is the distributive edu- 
cation program first authorized in 1936 by the George-Deen Act, In 
this program students enrolled in retail selling, for example, spend a 
part of the school day working in a store under the supervision of a 
school coordinator. Their work in school includes general courses re- 
quired for graduation as well as job-related courses in distributive edu- 
cation. A similar plan is followed with regard to the diversified occupa- 
tions programs, both those supported by federal funds and those de- 
veloped locally without federal support. The influence of the federal 
aid legislation has undoubtedly been very great both in emphasizing 
and making possible adequate programs of vocational education and 
in implementing the cooperative work-experience principle. 

The depression of the 1930’s brought about somewhat different 
interests in work experience but also its expansion. Youth needed finan- 
cial assistance to stay in school, and they needed to stay in school if 
for no better reason than that jobs were hard to get. Through the Na- 
tional Youth Administration the federal government provided for the 
part-time employment of hundreds of thousands of high school and 
college students from 1935 to 1943. School people became accustomed 
to having many jobs done by students rather than by adults, and after 
the dissolution of the National Youth Administration the part-time 
work-experience plan was continued in many instances. The depression 
had also stimulated many studies of the problems of youth, especially 
those related to unemployment and vocational difficulties. Perhaps the 
most significant of these studies were those carried on by the American 
Youth Commission, whose final report, Youth and the Future, contained 
the following recommendation: 


ʻ».. In many cases and not for financial reasons, pupils in the upper years of 
high school and junior colleges should divide their time equally between school 
attendance and wage employment. Half-time work in private employment, with 
halftime devoted to instruction in the schools, would be an especially appro- 
priate type of program for the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth grades.21 


World War II brought about widespread implementation of this 
recommendation, but primarily to solve the manpower shortage rather 
than to improve the education of boys and girls. Accelerated schedules 
were followed in many high schools, and many students attended school 
four hours and worked four or more hours a day. Apprenticeship-train- 
Mg programs, with vocational departments giving related courses and 
Supervision, were expanded for war training and later for the education 


a 


ico, American Youth Commission, Youth and the Future (Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Coun ~ 
can Council on Education, 1942), p. 124. 
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of veterans. Also, during the war many schools organized High School 
Victory Corps under the auspices of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion; these gave students experience in such varied school and com- 
munity activities involved in the war effort as collection of paper and 
scrap, rationing of goods, production of crops, maintenance of home 
gardens, assistance in war industries, and care of children of mothers 
employed in the war industry. 

After the war many schools tried to maintain work-experience pro- 
grams or to develop new programs that would give students experiences 
similar to those they had received during the war. However, the gen- 
erally prosperous conditions which prevailed in the United States in 
the years after the war’s end in 1945 did not favo: extension of work- 
experience programs. Fewer adolescents needed income than needed it 
in the 1930's, and many more planned to have specialized vocational 
training in colleges and universities. Although the cooperative programs 
have been continued and expanded to include addit ional types of occupa- 
tional experiences, the proportion of high school students participating 
in these programs has remained small. No new programs have been de- 
veloped to involve large numbers of boys and girls not enrolled in the 
cooperative programs. A 1957 survey of research on work experience 
concluded: “Since work experience programs are presently serving only 
up to 10 per cent of the students, more research should be carried out 
to aid the other go per cent. . . . If school administrators want to serve 


all students, they should be more interested in work experience pl 
grams.” *? 


TYPES OF WORK EXPERIENCE IN THE COMMUNITY 
In addition to the work experience many boys and girls get " 
school both as a part of their program of studies and as voluntaly or 
paid services in the library, cafeteria, office, and elsewhere, at Teast 
pees types of work experience in the community may be identified: 
First of all, there are the many jobs high school youth are carrying on 
without reference to their school program. Varon surveys of the part 
time employment of high school boys and girls indicate that from ont 
third to one half are generally making occasional or regular wages in 
a variety of jobs. Some of these jobs have little value in occupation 
training, of course, but many do, and it is unfortunate that some ° 
nec not related to the curriculum at school. 

M o ty occasional work projects aca ma 
union UBA SC ool students. For example, som oie 
5 y ce projects described earlier in the chapter definitey 
vide work experience to the participating youth. In agricultural 
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arrangements may be made through the high school to use a corps of 
boys and girls in harvesting. Seasonal sales forces may be recruited for 
holiday periods or special occasions, In fact, any short-term need in 
a community for additional manpower not required to have special 
training may bring a request for the school to organize work crews 
from its student body. So long as these experiences have good learning 
possibilities and do not exploit boys and girls, we see them as valuable 
means of relating school and community interests as well as of serving 
the purposes of work experience listed earlier. We note too in Chapter 
15 that school camping programs may provide valuable work experience. 

The third and most significant type of work experience in the com- 
munity is the cooperative type of school and work programs developed 
in this century. This type of program, begun even before the Smith- 
Hughes Act but partially maintained by subsequent federal legislation, 
has been promoted by federally aided vocational education but is also 
followed in many schools and work areas not federally supported. The 
basic plan is that of part-time work on a job, with related training 
plus general courses in high school. Paraphrased below is an example 
from the book of Ivins and Runge to illustrate the working of the diversi- 
fied occupations program and also most other types of cooperative work- 
experience programs, including distributive education, office practice, 
and various locally developed programs with their own names. 


Joe Andrews was a junior in high school, more interested in becoming a 
garage operator than in any other vocational plan. However, he also desired to 
finish his high school course and graduate. His homeroom adviser sent Joe to 
the school’s program coordinator. The coordinator ascertained that (1) Joe's 
test revealed an aptitude for mechanical work; (g) his abilities were suitable for 
the work: (3) Joe was temperamentally suited for this type of work; (4) his physical 
Condition was good; (5) Joe's parents approved of his wishes; and (6) in general, 
Preparation for garage mechanics and operation was a desirable course for Joe. 

The coordinator enrolled Joe for training in a local garage after consulta- 
tion and agreement with the proprietor. Joe planned his in-school program to 
include courses in English, in civics, and in another called “diversified occupa- 
tions,” The first two were required junior courses; the third was a course taught 
by the Coordinator and designed to assist students like Joe to adjust to work 
Xperience. When Joe began his program he went to school three and a half 
hours every morning and worked at the garage every afternoon from one to 
five o'clock and on Saturdays. After he follows this routine for two years, Joe 
(if he jg capable and diligent) can graduate from high school and also be well 
ou his Way to being an automobile mechanic who can eventually buy and operate 


his own garage. 


Ivins and Runge commented that such arrangements were possible 
1n as Many as five hundred different occupations.?8 


“See Ivins and Runge, op. cit, pp. 10-11. 
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EXTENDING AND IMPROVING WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 


If work experience is potentially as valuable for all youth as most 
of us believe it is, and if only 10 per cent are now securing it through 
the school, with perhaps another 50 per cent having outside, unrelated 
work experience, it is clear that American communities and schools 
have a major challenge in this particular. We believe that the secondary 
school teachers of the future will need to be informed about, and, we 
hope, interested in, the possibilities of school-community cooperation 
in providing work-experience programs for high school youth, Those 
who are interested in extending and improving these programs may 
well examine such questions as follow with reference to their community 
and school: 


1. Are other persons interested in developing a work-experience 
program? What is the interest of parents, employers, and labor organ- 
izations in more work experience for boys and girls? Is there some 
school-community group which is interested in undertaking or sponsor 
ing a study of work experiences? 

2. What work are boys and girls already doing in the community? 
Could they do some jobs better if they had related training in school? 
Could some classes give special attention to some of the jobs that many 
youth hold outside school as baby-sitters, newspaper boys, grocery clerks; 
and so forth? P 

3- What jobs are pupils doing in school that point to work m 
the community? How can pupils who do good work on their school 
jobs be helped to get broader experience in the community? 

4. What jobs in the community can be done by high school boys 
and girls on a part-time basis? Which of these have educational value? 
How can continuing inventories be maintained of these job opp 
tunities? ‘ 
aes How can boys and girls working on school-sponsored community 
jobs be supervised? What cooperative arrangements can be made fot 
the school schedules of boys and girls who work at these jobs and [or 
the teachers who supervise them? What credit toward graduation Bc 


be given for work experience? What financial support is available for 
the program? 


The Community School Concept 

e, “comm 
ticulat 
jons 


Reference has been made repeatedly in this chapter to th 
munis and also to publications dealing with this par 
emphasis. Although the term is frequently used in such discuss 


of Educa jom 
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of school-community relationships, we ourselves find it very difficult to 
define “community school” so as to distinguish such a school from any 
good school. That is, we believe that a basic criterion of a secondary 
school is the quality of its relationship to the life of the community. 
A good secondary school, we believe, will have the following character- 
istics, among others, in its community relationships: 


1. Community representatives are actively involved in the planning of 
many phases of the school’s program, and the school’s program is 
planned in relationship to the purposes and programs of other com- 
munity agencies. 

2. The school’s curriculum includes many experiences which grow out 
of and are developed in terms of life in the community, 

3- The pupils participate fully in many community activities, both to 
learn more about the community and to serve community enter- 
prises. 

4. The resources of the community are utilized fully in the curriculum 
of the school. 

5. The facilities of the school are available as necessary for desirable 
use by the people of the community. 

6. The lives of pupils out of school are of concern to teachers, who try 
to coordinate in-and-out-of-school learning experiences so far as possi- 
ble. 

7. Pupils are given as much help as possible in having worth-while work 
experiences in the community which are related as possible and de- 
sirable to classroom instruction. 


Schools that are characterized by the foregoing principles will be 
community schools in the very best use of this term, we believe. In clos- 
ing this chapter it is appropriate to note a fine but hypothetical example 
of such a school as envisioned by a group of educators and architects, 
whose conclusions were published as a description of “The Random 
Falls Idea.” This idea was one of “a program of apprenticeship, partner- 
ship and achievement in citizenship—of youth development through 
Meaningful participation in civic and community living and of na- 
tional strength through the development of the nation’s human, in- 
stitutional and physical resources by the maximum achievement of the 
Potential of each individual within the framework of a healthy demo- 
cratic society.” 25 The proposed program for “The Random Falls Idea” 
is developed in three areas: “(1) Citizenship Development, through voca- 
tional and service contract with local (and ultimately state and national) 
“mployers and agencies which are planned by the student and his ad- 
Visors; (2) Development of the Individual’s Resources, through the body 


ta ee ” School E 
= Archibald Shaw and John Lyon Reid, “The Random Falls Idea,” School Execu- 


> 15:48-49 (March, 1956). 
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of common and specialized learning pursued within the confines of 
the school campus; and (3) Community Services, the utilization by the 
student of community services (physical and human) as well as the use 
of school resources (again persons as well as things) by members of the 
community.” 2° This third area, which is particularly relevant to our 
present chapter, included wide cooperation of the community and its 
people in planning and servicing the school program, and also a pro- 
gram of school services to the community, These school services were 
proposed to include provision of facilities and resources for testing and 
counseling adults, informal adult education, development of avocational 
interests, shop work, and applied research on farm and small-business 
problems. The entire proposal represents an advanced application of 
many of the school-community relationships described in this chapter 
and merits the careful study of all of us concerned with the future of 
secondary education in the United States. 
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part five 


TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY 


SCHOOL 


Teachers must know not only how to teach, but how to 
plan and evaluate their work in relation to all the other 
aspects of secondary education dealt with in this book. 
Teaching must be based on a sound foundation of 
knowledge of adolescence, and of the historical and 
social relationships, the curriculum, and the administra- 
tive structure of secondary education. In this book we 
are attempting to provide just such a foundation. 

Hence we neither wish nor expect to develop here a 
methodology for secondary education. Instead, we wish 
to identify the major aspects of the teachers job and 
indicate a point of view as to their importance and na- 
ture. We hope that what we have to say about teaching 
will encourage the reader to study methodology more 
thoroughly either from other sources now or in subse- 
quent methods courses. 

As we see it, the modern secondary school teacher 
has three major types of teaching tasks. The first, and 
the one that most people probably consider the job of 
teaching, is directing the learning of boys and girls en- 
rolled in his classes. Although this phase of teaching 
consumes most of the teacher's day (see Figure 16), there 
are other time-consuming and important tasks. One of 
these is the responsibility for extraclass activities: home- 
rooms, clubs, social affairs, school publications, and so 
forth. Another task is related, timewise, to the first and 
second, but can be considered most conveniently sep- 


arately. This is the teacher's utilization of the guidance 
and many other Special services of the modern high 
school in an effort to help individual pupils. Each of 
these major tasks is considered in a chapter of Part Five. 


I5 


Guiding Classroom Learning Experiences 


‘Teaching in secondary schools is a highly rewarding occupa- 
tion for people who like adolescents, Teen-age boys and girls are beset 
with many interests and aspirations, and classroom teaching is primarily 
‘matter of relating these interests and aspirations to worth-while goals 
and directing the goal-seeking activities which result in learning. There 
are many differences among teachers, however, as to this “relating” and 
“directing,” both in philosophy and in practice. This chapter will in- 
dicate what the differences are and also what we ourselves consider an 
‘cceptable philosophy and practice so that the reader may have this 
basis for appraising the teaching he sees and does, and for further study 
of teaching method. 

We are not attempting here to identify the various “named” methods 
of teaching, such as the project, laboratory, Morrisonian, socialized recita- 
tion, and others, which were the subjects of much literature in educa- 
tional methodology until recent years. A comprehensive review of re- 
Searches on instructional procedures commented on “a trend away from 
the designation of various named methods of teaching and toward a 
More standard conception of a practice of teaching.” 1 This practice 
of teaching includes the broad tasks identified in this chapter as char- 
acteristic to some extent of all teaching in secondary schools. 


What Does the Teacher Do? 


One way of analyzing the teacher’s task is to study how he spends 
his time. Figure 16 shows the average distribution of the secondary 


_ ‘See William M. Alexander and Samuel Ersoff, “Schools for Adolescents; Instruc- 
tional Procedures,” Chap. 6 in Review of Educational Research, 24:54-65 (February, 
1954). 
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school teacher’s week as revealed by a survey conducted by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association. Note that 75 per cent 
of the teacher’s workweek of approximately 48 hours was spent in duties 
relating directly to classroom teaching, with approximately 23 hours 
being spent in classroom instruction and 13 hours in tasks created by 
classroom instruction. The remaining approximately 12 hours were de: 
voted to what we are considering as extraclass activities and miscellane- 


HOW THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHER DIVIDES THE WEEK 


( Average work-week of 47 hours, 58 minutes ) 


Preparing materials -----~ 
Individual help 
Parent contacts __-.-- 


Sponsoring clubs, pupil activities... 2h, 14m 
Study halls mes Et 2h, Tm 
Records and report cards -- 
Monitorial duties __----- 
Coaching athletics _--- 
Official meetings —- 


nal Educa 


; Figure 16. The Teacher’s Week. (From Research Division, Natio 
tion Association, Research Bulletin, 20:19, February, 1951-) 


ous duties. Of these 12 hours, almost 2 were spent on records and report 
cards, a task that seems to be related to classroom instruction ain 
most or all of the records and reports are for the pupils instructed 
Hence from the time standpoint, the primary job of the teacher is 0 
work with his assigned classes and to do the papers, plans, and oit 
tasks necessary for these classes. 

Tn practice, secondary school schedules are typically 
as to include six instructional periods a day. Many teacher: J 
assigned for only five of these periods, with the sixth period, esp° ie 
in senior high schools, used as a teacher’s planning or conferen® ee 
Unfortunately, not all schools give teachers the planning perio $ e 
average time devoted to classroom teaching is reduced, howeve! bri - 
frequent practice of giving some teachers one or more extra non 
ing periods for such special school duties as counseling pup ils, upa t 
ing study hall or lunchroom, serving as chairman of a faculty ao 


arranged 9 
s have das“ 
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ment, sponsoring an after-school activity, or operating the textbook or 
audiovisual collection. 

More significant than the average time distribution are the nature 
of the activities of the teacher during the five periods a day, or there- 
abouts, devoted to directing classroom groups and the relation of these 
teaching activities to the other instructional tasks. Our experience in 
teaching and working with teachers indicates the following as a sensible 
classification of a teacher’s activities in classroom teaching: 


1. Planning for the classroom 
Organizing the learning situation 

3- Guiding total class experiences 

4. Guiding small groups in the classroom 
5. Helping individual pupils 

6. Evaluating learning and teaching 


to 


There is wide variation as to how teachers carry on each of these ac- 
tivities, as to the time devoted to each, and as to their order and rela- 
tionships. Nevertheless, there is in every class at least a little attention 
to each of these activities, and we find this classification, therefore, a 
convenient basis for identifying here the major tasks of the secondary 
school teacher in directing classroom learning experiences. Each of these 
six classes of a teacher's activities is described in a subsequent section 
of this chapter. First, however, we wish to examine briefly prevailing 
theories of the teaching-learning process so as to explain why teaching 
practice varies so greatly. 


Theories of the Teaching-Learning Process 


Observation of classroom practice in American secondary schools 
indicates at least three different interpretations of the teaching-learning 
Process, Unfortunately, some teachers do not appear to have any clear- 
“ut philosophy of teaching to justify their actions in the classroom, and 
ne might note as still another practice a sort of “incidental method 
of doing whatever occurs to the teacher, whether or not it has any logical 
basis in educational theory. This practice is the poorest of teaching, and 
Wwe unhesitatingly advise our readers not to fall into its trap. The three 
More definite and logical theories and our own expansion or modifica- 
tion of the third are described below. 


ABSORPTION AND TELLING 


Unfortunately, many high school teachers use the lecture, the tradi- 
tional and prevalent method of higher education, in directing the learn- 
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ing of their pupils. We suspect that the familiar definition of a lecture 
as the process whereby the teacher’s notes are transferred from his note- 
book to those of his students, without passing through the minds of 
either, may be more fact than fiction! 

The lecture method seems to be based on two assumptions, each 
of which we question: 


1. The teacher’s job is to tell pupils what they need to know. 
2. The pupil learns by absorbing what the teacher tells, taking notes 
on the lecture, reviewing, perhaps memorizing, these later. 


The fallacy in these assumptions is that learners infrequently need 
to know such identical ideas as to justify a telling process alone. Learn- 
ing takes place as an individual consciously tries to get information 
about a question or problem that concerns him. To the extent that the 
lecturer is able to make his hearers concerned about the question or 
problem involved and further able to relate what he tells to the con- 
cern, then telling may be effective teaching. If he finds out the ques 
tions on which there is most need for help and i! he welcomes questions 
during the lecture, interest and learning may be high. 

We should note that the telling-absorbing theory underlies teach: 
ing practices other than the traditional lecture. A question-answer period 
in which the teacher is always expected to have the right answer 1 
telling. So is a pupil reporting period, when a pupil or several pupil 
become tellers with other class members the absorbers. Outside people 
brought to the classroom to tell of an unusual experience, for example, 
are also being used as lecturers. Pupils and outsiders may use telling 
just as effectively as the teacher by relating what is told to pupils que’ 
tions and interests, by frequent illustrations related to pupils’ previous 
experiences, and by interesting, brief presentations. 

The telling procedure has many uses in the secondary scho 
room, but it can be sorely overused and abused. A few illustra 
its many effective uses follow. 


ol class: 
tions of 
iza 


: a tee rall 
1. To present an overview of a topic or problem, indicating gere 


l nito ; À arit 
tions and principles, suggesting possible conclusions, and sum 
ing points for study. by 

. . . ` i - : 

2. To introduce a new idea in literature or science, for oan an 
explaining this idea in relation to current published statement 
pupils’ own ideas. he 

a ` i r 

3. To explain, preferably with demonstrations, a new process eh 
eo science, or, in fact, any laboratory type of subject es that 

4. To tell of incidents in the teacher’s or other teller’s experien 


; a othe 
relate to a topic under discussion in history, government, i 
social studies subject. 
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5. To explain cultural backgrounds related to the study of a language, 
comparing these with our own American customs. 

6. To introduce, preview, or review a book, a visual aid, or other re- 
source for pupils’ learning that pupils are about to study, showing 
by demonstration and questions and answers how the resource is 
best used, 


MEMORIZING AND DRILLING 


Although widely criticized, question-answer recitations and other 
forms of drill are probably used more extensively than any other pro- 
cedure in high school classrooms. The teacher assigns work to be “learned” 
(that is, memorized), the pupil memorizes or attempts to, and the class 
period is spent in the pupils’ recitation of what has been assigned! Under- 
lying this practice are these assumptions: 

1. That memorization and learning are one and the same. 

2. That all pupils need drill on the same material. 

3. That recitation and other forms of drill help fix learnings in pupils’ 
minds. i 


We believe that these assumptions as stated are open to consider- 
able question. First of all, many researches have established the fact 
that memorization does not necessarily mean mastery. That is, mere 
ability to repeat mechanically a formula, rule, or quotation in no way 
assures ability to use what is repeated. On the other hand, material 
Which is understood does sometimes become more readily available to 
the learner if he spends some time in memorizing it. For example, 
there is little value in a pupil’s memorizing definitions of the parts of 
speech when he does not recognize the latter in a sentence. When, 
however, he begins to associate names and nouns and can identify 
Nouns in sentences, it may help his further use of words to drill him- 
self on definitions of the classes of nouns. As to the second assumption, 
the wide range of abilities in every classroom is such that very rarely 
do all pupils need to drill at the same time on the same material. In 
the Ninth-grade English class, for example, are typically some pupils 
Who can identify and use correctly parts of speech without hesitation, 
others who may have some understanding of nouns and verbs but little 
of other parts of speech, and still others to whom a noun or a verb is 
a completely meaningless abstraction. To make all these pupils do prac- 
tice exercises on nouns and verbs is a waste of time for these first and 
third groups. For the second group, whose members have learned to 
identify nouns and verbs but not other parts of speech, practice in 
such identifications may help in further analysis of words. i 

There is a basis of fact in the third assumption: that drill helps 
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fix learnings. Three steps are necessary in the acquisition of any skill: 
first, a desire to acquire it; second, an understanding of how to perform 
it; and, third, practice to increase efficiency in its performance. The 
recitation, however, is in general an ineffective form of drill. Individual 
learners do not necessarily increase their own ability to define terms, 
apply formulas, or conjugate verbs by hearing other pupils do this in 
rotation. More frequently, we fear, the pupil is wondering what he will 
be called on to do or when the period will end or what is wrong with 
the pupil who is reciting so poorly. The most effective drill on most 
skills is self-drill or drill in pairs or small groups. Thus practice on the 
typewriter or on the basketball court as well as on vocabulary in a lan- 
guage or formulas in science or mathematics is helped by another per- 
son who holds the stop watch or tallies the goals or checks the vocabulary 
or formulas. But practice in front of thirty other disinterested pupils is 
not, we believe, effective. 

To summarize, we believe that learning may be helped at times 
by systematic drill. Memorization may help fix learnings. Individual 
pupils need drill on the same material at different times. Self-drill and 
drill aided by another person is generally preferable to recitation of 
memorized material before an entire class. With this restatement of the 
assumptions, we would agree that memorizing and drilling do have @ 
place in the teaching program. But they should never, we think, com 
stitute the entire program. 


EXPERIENCE AND GUIDANCE 


Another and more popular theory of the teaching-learning prey 
conceives of teaching as the guidance of pupils’ experiences. Undetly 
ing this theory is the plain fact that all of us, including boys and gils 
learn from our experiences, The better the quality of the experienci, 
the better the learning, we know. The teacher's job, according © iN 
philosophy, is to arrange experiences in the classroom of such high quality 
that effective learning will result. We know that boys and girls can ae 
do learn without teachers, but we expect their learning tO be bett 


f Bi ach 
with teaching. Otherwise there is no justification for schools and te? 
ers. 


ha que: 


This theory is indisputable, but it leaves some persons wit i: 
a $0) 


tion as to the teacher’s role. Does the teacher simply serve as het 
ae and referee as boys and girls have their experiences? Ig 1020) 

guidance” a somewhat limited conception of the teacher's T 
guidance of experiences be interpreted to justify little teacher 
and little intellectual activity on the part of pupils? Because t 
tions do exist, even though primarily matters of semantics, We l 
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what better the definition of teaching as the direction of pupils’ problem- 
solving activities in classroom learning experiences. 


DIRECTING PROBLEM-SOLVING ACTIVITIES 


Problem solving is really the way of learning. In learning, there is 
always some need, dissatisfaction, goal of the learner we term “problem.” 
Once the problem is identified, the learner moves to solve it. For ex- 
ample, a tenth-grader is dissatisfied with his ability to use the micro- 
scope successtully in the biology class. He speaks to his teacher about 
this, who points out that the pupil is not handling the adjusting mech- 
anism correctly. The teacher shows how to do this, the boy tries after 
him, and believes he has now solved a problem. Repeated uses of the 
microscope attest his new-found skill. Or, on a somewhat more impelling 
basis, he feels an acute need to be liked by a certain other student in 
the class. He tries smiles and conversation to no avail. But when he 
sees that his would-be friend is having difficulty with the microscope 
also and shows her how to use it, he is rewarded with a nice “thank 
you” and a smile. Further conversations are more rewarding. Problems 
of adolescents vary from such minor, short-term needs to more basic 
Ones that are solved only over longer periods. Whatever their nature, 
problems are solved by such actions of the learner as are necessary, 
These actions are learning activities which, properly directed, lead to 
a solution of the problem, that is, the learning product. 

Effective teaching consists, as we see it, of helping pupils identify 
and solve significant problems. Sometimes these problems are originally 
those of the pupil and sometimes they are modified or even set by the 
teacher's direction. The teacher is challenged to learn as much as possi- 
ble about boys’ and girls’ own conceptions of their problems, to relate 
these as much as possible to significant educational goals; if this is not 
possible, to help boys and girls accept as their own problems these goals, 
and then to help these pupils plan appropriate learning activities and 
finally to evaluate the learnings they acquire. Problem solving or learn- 
Ing, it must be emphasized, is an individual process. ‘The secondary 
School teacher must teach, in classes, many different individuals daily. 
Although proper group direction helps to make for common problems 
and problem-solving activities, the teacher must continually be aware 
of the variations in the group. This is why we see teaching as consist- 
mg not of one pattern of activities repeated period after period, day 
after day, but rather a composite of many activities so selected and bal- 
anced as to promote maximal learning by all the pupils in each class. 
iy ree directing problem-solving pares e Sabon 

Periences includes lectures when lectures are the most eco 
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means of clarifying or introducing problems or problem-solving activities, 
It involves assigning and directing drill for indiv iduals who need drill 
to increase their performance or efficiency. At all times it is guidance of 
pupils’ experiences in relation to learning goals. At one time these ex- 
periences may be most effectively directed with the total class, at another 
with small groups within a class, and at another with individual pupils. 
Teaching is always the process of directing pupils’ problem-solving ac- 
tivities, but the techniques of direction vary with the needs of the 
situation and the pupils. There are, however, some basic classifications, 
according to purpose, of a teacher's activities which we may now examine 
to help our readers identify more fully the teacher's role in the classroom. 


Planning Classroom Learning Experiences 


The teacher's responsibility for planning classroom learning experi 
ences includes three types of planning activities. First, as a member of a 
school faculty each teacher has a responsibility lor participating in the 
planning of the entire school program. Second, the teacher must plan the 
instructional program, both for the entire period of instruction and from 
day to day, for his own classes. Third, the effective teacher must also plan 
with his pupils for their group and individual learning experiences. This 
section will identify the major tasks of the second and third types at 
planning activities as just described. 


SETTING INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 


For every class taught, whether in a strictly departmentalized or core 
curriculum plan, there are purposes or goals or objectives oF one 
sought by the teacher. (Such terms are used synonymously by teachers ane 
little is gained by attempting to differentiate shades of meaning) og 
can observe classes in which the only purpose seemingly sought 1s ma 


sos i n 
of memorizing the textbook, and one can also observe classes in wh it 
ma 


been developed by the teacher, perhaps with the help of the clas ae 


The signi e Sp Ba A acher 
gnificant point for this discussion is that each t° written 
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down) a brief list of purposes for the class. In best practice the teacher 
prepares the statement himself, after consulting any written statements 
in courses of study and syllabuses and after talking with any other teachers 
of the same subject and, especially, after getting acquainted with class 
members. The statement itself is comprehensive; that is, it includes all the 
really important purposes the teacher anticipates. An example of a 
partial list of the purposes stated by one teacher for his ninth-grade 
civics class follows. 


To understand the organization and functions of the chief divisions of our 
city’s government 

To understand the organization and functions of the chief divisions of our 
state’s government 

To relate the work of our city and state governmental agencies to everyday 
activities of the citizen 

To learn how to use a voting machine 

To learn how to prepare a state income tax report 

To identify correctly current leaders in our local and state government 

To appreciate the role of the citizen in lawmaking and law observance 

To use correctly terms common in local and state government 

To read with understanding publications of and about our local and state gov- 
ernment 


Note that this sample, partial statement of purposes includes skills, 
understandings, and attitudes, and that it refers to both broad under- 
standings and rather specific ones. A comprehensive statement should 
omit nothing that the teacher in September feels important. However, the 
statement should also be realistic and flexible. We doubt, for example, 
whether the first two statements above are very realistic for some pupils, 
and an improvement of the first of these might be: “To undestand the 
responsibilities of the mayor and the city council, and the five depart- 
ments of city government.” Flexibility in purposes is a matter of use rather 
than statement, although it helps for the teacher not to be too ambitious 
originally in listing, for example, a great many terms pupils are to learn 
to identify, 


PLANNING THE FRAMEWORK OF INSTRUCTION 


Once the purposes are tentatively set for the class, te os des 
termines some type of organization for the semester or year. ps may 
amount to a decision to cover the first third of the textbook by Christmas, 
and the second third between Christmas and Easter! In effective teaching, 
however, it generally involves deciding on a tentative list of units of 
“ork that should at least be considered from time to time in selecting 
those to be done. A unit of work is an organization of learning experi- 
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ences around some central topic, problem, division of subject matter, or 
other source of unity. The plan for a class must have some division 
points, and units of work represent major divisions. Thus, the civics 
teacher whose purposes were quoted above might plan for units organized 
around such topics as the mayor and the city council, the departments of 
city government, voting, taxes, or lawmaking and law enforcement. Or 
he might prefer an organization based more closely on pupils’ own ex- 
periences with local government and plan tentatively for such units as 
“How Are Our Tax Dollars Collected and Spent?” “Our City Govern- 
ment and Teen-Agers,” or “Highways, Streets, and Government.” Ac- 
tually, unit titles are not nearly so significant as the learning experiences 
they cover. 

The framework of instruction, like the purposes, may be adapted 
from a course of study or syllabus, or planned with other teachers, or 
developed wholly by the teacher. Although we personally favor the latter 
procedure, assuming that the teacher makes wise use of any existing writ 
ten curriculum guides, we think the major task of the teacher is to set up 
some tentative mileposts, shifting them if necessary in the light of 
further teacher-pupil planning. For example, it is especially important to 
regard as very tentative any September plan as to time schedules. The 
unit of work may prove uninteresting and unproductive, or it may lead 
into many profitable avenues; in either case the original time allocation 
needs modification. 


PLANNING UNITS OF WORK 


Once major instructional purposes and divisions have been tent 
tively set, the teacher has the task of planning for each major division 
or unit of work. Here he may have the help of some published resource 
unit (a compilation of suggested learning experiences and resources 1¢ 
lated to some broad area) or of the textbook manual or of a unit plan 
(the teacher’s outline of a unit of work as planned) from another yea" 
and/or another teacher, or he may be completely on his own. The be 
ginning teacher particularly will do well to develop each unit pian 
singly and as he goes along. For one reason, he rarely has time 10 Ù 
otherwise. For another, he does well to involve the class in making the 
plan. 

„For example, the civics teacher of our example decided that 2 gon! 
beginning point in the study of local government was the mayor am t 
city council. He explains this to the class, and was asked if the 5 
might be begun by a visit to the council in senio: This was arrang 
after the visit class members listed some twenty-five questions that t 
wane to learn more about in regard to the mayor and the city 
Their further study of these questions, which did not differ t0° 
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from the topics the teacher would have listed in planning the unit, was 
much more interesting and productive than it would have been without 
the field trip and the question-listing session. 

A trap in unit planning into which teachers frequently fall may be 
illustrated by further references to this civics class. Suppose that in the 
following year our teacher again plans for the initial unit to be a study 
of the mayor and the city council. Should he simply present the twenty- 
five questions listed by the previous class and make these the point of 
departure? The problem-solving theory of teaching says “No,” for the 
present group of boys and girls must also have an Opportunity to 
formulate their questions and the questions are stimulated, perhaps 
created, by the firsthand contact with the mayor and the city council. 
Perhaps the new group will have fewer, more, or different questions; the 
important point is to use their questions as a basis of their learning 
experiences. 


PLANNING EACH CLASS MEETING \~ 


Effective teaching includes advance preparation for each meeting of 
each class, as well as guidance of pupils’ own planning. Some schools re- 
quire the preparation of lesson plans; others leave this to the teacher's 
own decision. We believe that it is essential for the teacher to have a 
plan for each class meeting, and that in general it is best for these to be 
noted in writing. Some type of folder or notebook or plan book for each 
class is ver y helpful. : 

Making the plan for each class meeting may take only a couple of 
minutes or so, but actual preparation done adequately is more time 
consuming, Among the teacher’s tasks in preparing for the class meeting 
are these: 

1. Study of the subject-matter material, not only the text but such Hh: 
plementary sources as will help the teacher interpret whatever may 
need interpretation and explanation i fi 

* Preparation of materials for pupils, such as lists of readings, direc- 
tions, tests, and work exercises : xy aga 

3: Study of pupils’ records and work, including marking of ou a 
cording of marks, and checking of records to determine the status anc 
difficulties of individual pupils 
Arrangeme sical facilities 

5s Securing maa learning: books, magazines, and ee ar 

from the school library, and films or recordings from the audiovisua 

Collection as 

Making records for future reference: evaluations of pma wet 

Pilation of readings done by pupils, and notes on pupils’ cumulative 

records 


D 
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All of these tasks are as time consuming as they are important, and 
the prospective teacher may well inquire when they are to be done. Al- 
though there is no simple answer—and no satisfactory one for the 8:30- 
3:00 teacher!—correct use of the planning period, if the teacher is lucky 
enough to have one, proper maintenance of notes and records during 
class periods, and some daily after-school time usually suffice for the 
teacher who works conscientiously and methodically. Not all of these 
tasks have to be done daily, and the beginning teacher may also be 
cheered by the certainty that experience will make them all come easier. 
But every good teacher expects to devote outof-class time to his prepara- 
tion, and we are certain that the forty-eight-hour workweek for teachers 
cited earlier in this chapter is no exaggeration. 


Organizing the Learning Situation 


Whatever the teacher’s philosophy and procedures, one major task 
is that of organizing the physical and human elements of the learning 
situation. There are several phases of this task: setting the physical 
environment, organizing the class group, establishing an emotional 
climate, and securing and arranging learning resources. 


SETTING THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Many high school classrooms give little appearance of having been 
prepared in any way for instruction of particular classes. Barren walls 
and shelves, a fixed arrangement of chairs, and little in the way of ue 
rials or displays to identify the room as a learning laboratory give iu 
evidence of creative learning activity. Such rooms are too numerous, Po 
haps because of teachers’ lack of awareness of the positive relationship 0 
attractive physical arrangements and effective learning. It is also true that 
administrators and/or school custodians sometimes resist room arrange 
ments and decorations on the ground that they create more work 1 
cleaning, rearrangement, and so forth. Such an argument does not d 
up if the teacher is resourceful in using pupil help in room arrangeme! 
and decoration. Sete me 
_ On the other hand, many classrooms give every appearance of hav 
TS been carefully arranged to promote learning. In another 
in which one of us collaborated, such a classroom was d 
follows: 


In contrast [to the traditional classroom], the laboratory type [of] classo 
would infrequently find the teacher in front of the room because the faces W 

not be on him and what he is saying. Rather, attention would be foni The 
what students are saying and doing, Ma ridually or in smaller group the 
teacher’s role is that of consultant, adviser, assistant, and coordinator “a 
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varied activities going on in the room. Movable seats allow for teams, com- 
mittees, and subgroups to form in yarious parts of the room, and also permit 
the arrangement of the entire group in a circle, oval, or rectangle when the 
time has come for sharing individual or subgroup activities and learnings. 

One is impressed with the physical activity and hum of voices present in 
the room. Even more interesting is the variety of activity. One boy is writing 
a news story describing what has happened in class the past two weeks; three stu- 
dents are preparing a model on a small table in one corner; three others are 
preparing a chart for presenting an idea to the total group; one group of six 
is not in the room because it is readying itself for a debate by reading in the 
school library; another girl is painting an impression of the story read to the 
class the day before by a student who had written it; the rest of the class is 
reading books from the classroom library at the rear of the room. For this 
unit of work the library numbers over 150 volumes, selected cooperatively by 
teachers and students from the school and public libraries. 

In a storage cabinet there are a record player and tape recorder which have 
been borrowed for several days from the central storeroom of the school. The 
cabinet also houses ten or twelve individual and committee projects for this 
unit of study. The bulletin boards are full to overflowing with articles and 
pictures from current magazines, and reports and bits of writing from class 
members. The rolling book cart contains the three basic textbooks of the class 
in numbers sufficient for one-third to one-half of the class.2 


Varied Materials Are Employed in Effective Learning Sikganons,. Hers al 
dents are interpreting literature by use of shadow puppets. (Courtesy of the 
Oklahoma City Schools.) 
wia M. Alexander and Paul M. Halverson, Effective Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (New York: Rinehart & Company, 1956), pp. 74-79. 
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To set such a physical environment as this, teachers must have cer- 
tain facilities available: movable furniture, the materials from the 
library, the cabinet, record player, tape recorder, and so forth. Although 
not all these and other desirable facilities may be available, it takes 
more than their availability to make such a room: a disposition on the 
part of the teacher to make maximum use of what is available and the 
energy and time to bring to and/or arrange in the classroom the various 
facilities. With such a disposition, the energy, and the time, a teacher 
can convert the most barren of classrooms into an attractive, functional 
learning center. 

One result of overcrowded conditions in today’s secondary schools 
presents a special problem in that many teachers, sometimes called 
“floaters,” do not have exclusive use of a classroom or even teach all their 
classes in the same room. Sharing of classrooms by different teachers 
makes classroom arrangements more difficult for particular subjects. 
Nevertheless, we have observed very fine cooperation among teachers in 
sharing cabinet and bulletin board space and in working with each class 
to adjust furniture, blackboard, and other facilities for their best we 
during each period. 


ORGANIZING THE CLASS GROUP 


The organization of the class group itself involves a great many 
specific tasks which we can do no more than enumerate here. These 
tasks, as they exist in most classrooms, include the following: 


1. Getting an accurate list of class members and making such daily at 
tendance checks and reports as the school policy requires 

2. Having such introductions made and other steps taken as necessaly 
to assure acquaintance of teacher and pupils i 

3. Fixing responsibility, whether by appointment, election, volunteering, 
or rotation, for the daily duties that one pupil can perform, such n 
checking and/or reporting attendance, erasing blackboards, sharpening 
pencils, distributing and collecting materials 

4. Designating committees, again whether by appointment, 
volunteering, or other means, for such frequent duties as 
instructional materials, arranging the room facilities, organizi 
activities, caring for pupil welfare, or serving as a steering 7 
visory committee 

5. Setting up any permanent seating arrangement that is desired, % 
perhaps setting up a plan for experimentation with different seating 
arrangements 


Establishing ground rules of procedure and conduct, and 
these rules as necessary 


election, 
handling 
ng social 


reviewing 
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7. Setting up any class officers, election procedures, and plan of con- 
ducting room meetings, if such are to be held 

8. Settling on any small groups that are to work for temporary periods 
on special assignments, such as drill in arithmetic for an algebra class 

g. Arranging times and procedures for committee meetings, individual 
conferences, and other special activities 


These organizational tasks as stated refer particularly to the first sessions 
of a class group. All of them, however, deal with procedures that need 
to be reviewed and modified from time to time. There are also many 
additional tasks related to individual curriculum areas, such as designa- 
tion of responsibility for particular laboratory desks or equipment in the 
science (or homemaking laboratory) or for shop supplies in industrial 
arts. All of these organizational tasks constitute one of the teacher's 
continuing responsibilities that relate critically to the success of class- 
room enterprises. 


ESTABLISHING A FAVORABLE EMOTIONAL CLIMATE 


One may see high school classes which exhibit extreme hostility of 
members to each other or to the teacher and, at the other extreme, those 
which reveal great respect and liking on the part of all group members 
for each other. Modern research is conclusive as to the greater likelihood 
that genuine learning will occur in the latter situation, which has no 
place for teaching practices that pit pupils against each other, employ 
heavy sarcasm and blame, restrict cooperative work, and, in general, 
engender resentment, fear, and tension. A favorable emotional cumare, in 
our opinion, corresponds to Thelen’s definition of a “free climate” in the 
following statement: 


The word “climate” is used to speak about the state of affairs in the group 
with respect to dealing with feelings. A “free” climate is characterized ar o 
Properties: first, there are agreed-upon limits to expression, but within fice 
limits anything can be expressed without fear of reprisal. Second ee is 
analysis of expressed feelings as important contributions to be reflected ee 
and understood. The group in which there is freedom to fight raat i ree 
8 one in which anything can be said but nothing can be reflecte sy y ne 
climate is one of license, not of freedom. Individuals do not grow in such a group. 


How to create such a favorable climate is a problem deserving 
thorough study. The effect of the teacher himself on the classroom 
climate is very great. The teacher's enthusiasm, friendliness, coumtesy, 
directness of statement—or lack of these qualities—are readily reflected 


* Herbert A. Thelen Dynamics of Groups at Work (Chicago: The University of 


Chicago Press, 1954), p. 227. 
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in the pupils’ own behavior. Research has established the existence 
of positive relationships between these characteristics of the teacher 
and those of his pupils. A first step in the establishment of a favorable 
emotional climate in the classroom, then, is the development of a 
friendly, accepting attitude toward the teacher, and this as a consequence 
of the teacher's exhibiting such an attitude toward pupils. 

Moreover, an influence of perhaps equal but related importance 
is the pupils’ involvement in the planning process. If the pattern of 
teaching genuinely reflects the problem-solving nature of learning, and 
makes every effort to build instruction around matters that boys and 
girls in the class recognize as important to them, a good emotional at- 
mosphere is assured. Tension and unhappiness and little learning come 
in situations where pupils are forced into exercises they neither under- 
stand nor care for because they see no relation of these tasks to their 
own needs and aspirations. Youth will push themselves, we believe, 
when they have a vital stake in the job to be done, and they will do 
so without resentment. 


SECURING AND ARRANGING LEARNING RESOURCES 


We consider as a resource for learning any source, human or mag 
rial, from which a learner gets information or other help in solving 4 
learning problem. Thus, learning resources are almost infinite in num 
ber and type. Obviously, the teacher cannot summon any person g 
thing in existence to answer a pupil’s question, but he frequently @ 
summon many more resources than one finds used in a classroom: In 
another publication we catalogued and described in more detail the 


. . + s 
following as types of resources for learning readily available to clas 
room teachers: 


Human Resources 


The teacher as a resource person 

Learners as resources for each other 
Pairs of learners 
Learners whose unique experiences help others 
Learners whose special competencies help others 
Learners in special roles in group situations 
Learners as liaison with outside resources 

School personnel as resources 


Community people as resources 
Environmental Resources 


General classrooms 
rah i k 
Special-purpose rooms: shops, laboratories, band room, library, aud 


r emaking 
rooms for handicapped learners, medical facilities, kitchen, na 
apartment, museum, and so forth 
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All-school facilities: auditorium, theater, cafeteria or lunchroom, gym- 
nasium, corridors 

School grounds 

Resources in the community: institutions, businesses, industries, farms, ter- 
minals, museums, libraries, governmental offices, radio and television 
stations, newspaper plants, telephone and telegraph offices, post offices, 
theaters 

Resources beyond the local community 

Printed Resources 

Textbooks 

Study and testing materials 

Classroom library materials 

School library materials 

Newspapers and magazines 

Free and inexpensive printed materials 

Printed resources in home and community 

Audiovisual Materials 

Pictures, slides, and filmstrips 

Exhibit pieces 

Maps, globes, and charts 

Motion pictures 

Recordings and transcriptions 

Radio and television 4 


Preparation for classroom teaching should include observation of teach- 
ers and pupils making use of many of these resources. It should also 
include actual handling of many types of printed and audiovisual re- 
Sources related to the field of specialization. 


Guiding Total Class Experiences 


The traditional class period devoted to lecture and/or recitation 
rarely if ever was planned for other than teacher direction of the total 
8toup. The only break that might occur would be a supervised study 
Period for individual pupils to work at their seats with some ss 
Wailable from the teacher. In the more varied activities one obser ves 
taking place in many modern classrooms several class organizations are 
Possible. One day the class may be observed working as a whole in 
Planning, discussing, reporting, teacher-telling, or group anon 
activities, At another period pupils are working in small committees 
each Preparing a report for the total class on some particular question, 
Or there may be an individual work session with the teacher at work 
nr N is 

“See Chapter 14, “Selection and Use of Resources for rae ees 2 s 
Saylor and William M. Alexander, Curriculum Planning (New York: Rinchart & Com 
Pany, 1954). 
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first with one pupil and then another. On many days one part of the 
period may be used for total class activity and another part for small 
group or individual work. The plan for small-group and individual 
work is always made with the total class. 

In most secondary school classrooms we may expect to find half, 
possibly more, of the total class time over a period of days or weeks 
used in total group activity. Among the most effective uses made of 
this time are those discussed in the following paragraphs. 


LEADING DISCUSSIONS 


A discussion is not a recitation, although one hears many recitations 
erroneously described as discussions. Whenever a group of people de 
vote at least part of their time together to talking about questions, 
problems, or ideas regarding which there is not just one correct opin- 
ion or fact, they are engaging in discussion. In the classroom group @ 
discussion exists, too, only as there are differences of opinions, facts 
or ideas to be threshed out. Thus, in the history class there may be 
many discussions of “why” historical events occur red or resulted as they 
did, but the facts of the occurrence are not subject ordinarily to dis 
agreement and difference of opinion, 

The teacher's role in discussion situations is that of chairman, © 
less this is delegated to a pupil; other roles of the teacher are resource 
person, stimulator, and challenger. The teacher sees that issues for dis 
cussion are raised, that alternative positions are stated, that all the pe 
tinent ideas are examined, and that any conclusions reached are justifi 
able. He is also on the alert for signs of interest and disinterest, for 
participation of many students and avoidance ol monopoly, and for 
adherence to the topic at hand. Extensive experience in discussion Sit 
uations in his college classes and clubs and other groups is Most uselt 
preparation for the beginning teacher. 


PREPARING SUMMARIES 


The preparation of summaries is exceedingly useful following ma 
types of classroom learning experiences. Summarization helps Jearne® 
to separate the important and unimportant, to evaluate what has i 
accomplished and what has been overlooked. Effective teachers see t 
summaries of a variety of sorts are used frequently. Thus a id 
may be ended by a summary of the chief points or conclusions i 
mined. A series of reports may be summarized by a listing of major 
A field trip may be reviewed by a summary of the chief a, 
features or other items observed, 

. js in Pi“ 


The teacher may make the summaries himself, guide PUP" 
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paring group summaries, or ask particular pupils to do the summariz. 
ing. All these procedures may be observed in effective use. The teacher 
frequently makes short summaries himself when time requires it, when 
there has been confusion in the discussion, or when there is need to 
show how to summarize. The preparation of blackboard summaries based 
on contributions of class members is one good way of drawing a dis- 
cussion or other experience to an end. It is also good experience for in- 
dividual students to prepare their own summaries for criticisms by the 
class. 


GUIDING PLANNING BY THE GROUP 


This chapter has already described the extended advance planning 
of instruction which should be done by every teacher. Such planning 
does not preclude effective pupil-teacher planning; indeed, it is our be- 
lief that effective pupil-teaching planning must be preceded by careful 
teacher planning. The teacher must have canvassed the alternatives in 
every situation where choices are to be made by pupils and be ready 
to give leadership in following through on any choice. For example, 
the alert teacher rarely asks pupils what unit they want to take up; 
instead, he asks of them which of several units they prefer. Obviously 
it is simpler just to assign a particular unit, but it is much better teach- 
ing to build on pupil interests. In doing so, the teacher has to be pre- 
pared for more than one interest and related unit. 

Group planning is possible in many situations. The class as a whole 
may help in choosing units of work, in selecting particular learning ex- 
periences within a unit, in setting up procedures to be followed in dis- 
cussions, field trips, role playing, dramatization, demonstrations, contests, 
and the many other types of experiences possible for secondary school 
classes, They may decide on the order of units or of experiences within 
the unit, even of the sequence of chapters in the textbook, all these 
choices of course depending on the teacher's feeling as to the necessity 
of a Sequence other than that based on pupils’ interests. | 

In group planning the role of the teacher is much like that de- 
scribed in regard to discussion in general. He sees that the choices to 
be made are clearly understood, that alternative choices are presented 
and their pros and cons fully considered, and that conclusions represent 
the best consensus possible. And he should also see that there is maximum 
Participation, without domination of a few individuals. Frequently he 
takes censuses of pupils’ desires regarding topics to be studied, materials 
to be used, assignments to be prepared, and ithe like, ana guides cot 
sideration of the listing to agreement on priorities or firsts. Again, 
Previous experience in group planning activities is most desirable. 
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GIVING EXPLANATIONS 


As mentioned in regard to the “telling” theory of teaching, there 
are many instances in secondary school classrooms ol the need for teach- 
ers to explain, demonstrate, or tell. With the introduction of new periods 
or types of literature, new processes in mathematics, or new skills in the 
shop, gymnasium, or laboratory, group discussion or planning is futile 
for pupils have little basis on which to discuss or plan. In these situa- 
tions the teacher’s role is to explain the new material, show how to do 
the new steps in mathematics, demonstrate the use of the new equip- 
ment, or simply tell pupils what they need to know in undertaking the 
new experiences. In most secondary school classrooms such presentations 
by the teacher should be brief, concise, and accompanied wherever poss 
ble by illustrations, questions, and other means of holding pupil in- 
terest. 


OTHER TOTAL GROUP ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the major types of group activities described above, 
there are various related ones requiring similar skills on the teachers 
part. At least the following activities of the teacher in directing the total 
group should be mentioned: 


1. Giving directions for the preparation of some assignment which 15 
the next step in a unit—another instance of giving explanations 

2. Guiding a class evaluation of some learning experience, perhaps ° 
an entire unit—a form of planning and/or summarizing 

3. Directing class review and questioning of pertinent facts re 
one or more pupils from special studies 

4. Developing through group discussion a set of standard: 
ing pupils’ performance or products 

5- Reviewing tests or other pupil performance to point out stren 
and weaknesses 


ported by 


s for evaluat 


ths 


Guiding Small Groups in the Classroom 


The use of small groups in most secondary school classrooms ee 
been only recently attempted, if at all. It may be that the teacher's s 
chance of observing this practice in his community is in an elementi) 
school, for in general there has been much more flexibility i” the a 
ization of elementary school classes. However, small groups have 7 
been used in the secondary classes in which certain equipment h 


i trial 
used by groups smaller than the total class: homemaking: indus 
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arts, physical education, music, art, science laboratories. Many modern 
secondary school teachers of nonlaboratory subjects, such as English, 
foreign languages, social studies, and mathematics, now recognize that 
the techniques of the elementary school and the laboratory are equally 
useful in their classrooms. The three major types of small groups utilized 
in the secondary school classrooms are briefly described below. 


CLASS BUSINESS 


The tcacher occasionally needs to work with the committees in 
classes that are organized with officers and committees as suggested 
earlier in this chapter. These are the committees that do special jobs 
for the class, such as arranging physical facilities, greeting new members 
and guests, keeping the bulletin board, handling the classroom library, 
planning with other classes, or collecting fees. In larger high schools 
Most of these functions are handled through the homeroom organization 
but there may need to be at least a rotating committee membership on 
classroom arrangements to keep this job from being neglected or imposed 
ona few. 


SKILLS GROUPS 


The use of small groups for practice in skill development stems 
from the teaching of reading in the elementary school. Typically, the 
elementary class is divided into three or four reading groups according 
to their reading level, and each group reads material at its level. This 
practice is also followed in arithmetic and sometimes other subjects in 
the elemen tary school involving skills. Moreover, it has long been utilized 
in physical education, industrial arts, homemaking, and other high 
school areas in which teachers have recognized, and adapted for, the 
marked differences in pupils’ abilities to perform the skills and use the 
€quipment concerned. f A 

With the high school population so universal and with the varying 
levels of ability an the “academic” areas fully recognized, many teachers 
are Providing for groups within the classroom to work. at different 
levels, Thus, the English teacher may have groups reading different 
literary pieces or anthologies; the mathematics teacher, groups at avon 
on different types of problems; the language teacher, on different apts 
tions of grammar or on different readings; and so forth. Basic in this 
type of work is the ability of the teacher, first, to organize instruction 
W skills at different levels of difficulty, and, second, to work with groups 
Organized by these levels, singly and effectively. Unless the teacher has 
this ability, work in skills may become “busy work.” It is also important 
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in this type of work for the teacher to understand how to use the groups 
for some but not all of the instructional program; otherwise, the values 
of total group activity may be lost. 


INTEREST GROUPS 


Probably the most extensive use being made of small groups is 
in connection with the exploration of specific interests that are related 
to, or are aspects of, some broad problem, topic, or other organizing 
center. The procedure here may be illustrated Dy the description of a 
unit on electricity. One committee is to investigate the uses of electricity 
in the home; another, in transportation; another, in communication; 
and so forth. After the topics have been agreed upon, the teacher gives 
pupils a chance to select their committee. In a class of thirty pupils, 
probably five or six committees are designated, the teacher secing that 
the number of pupils on each is approximately the same. The teacher 
suggests sources that each committee should inves! igate for its informa 
tion, and also indicates the types of question on which information is 
to be sought. Two or three class periods may be used during which the 
committees secure and compile their information. The teacher and 
class also draw up some suggestions as to how cach committee is t0 
present its findings to the class; probably two or three periods are used 
for this reporting. Following the reports a class summary of important 
uses of electricity is prepared, and some time is spent in evaluating the 
entire study. 

Similarly, committees may be used for investigating and reporting 
in nearly every subject field. Committees may be used in history, for 
example, to study different phases of life in particular historical periods 
government and politics, industrial development, education, recreation 
and so forth. In literature, committees may be organized around group 
of authors or individual authors; in foreign languages, around phas 
of thg culture of the people whose language is being studied; in genet 
mathematics, around different situations using some mathematic proc 
sss such as percentage, In the laboratory subjects, committees may fe 
create eee cf a meal in homemaking, for example, n T 
effective use of such R S mentee ture n a i anyi"g 

all groups the steps shown in the accomp 
chart should always be followed. 


Helping Individual Pupils 


erence to 


Although learnin: i 
atement 


Y 5 g is an individualized process, the usual rel 
teaching classes” eee 


1s sometimes more than a convenience of st 
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1. Step one: Start I. TOTAL CLASS WORK 
with whole class = LTZ Sees a D 
Discussion 
1. Define problem and purposes 
2. Agree on ways of working: standards 
of behavior, places of work, materials 
with which to work, results to seek 
3. Agree on responsibilities of 
individuals and groups 


IL. SMALL GROUPS 
Break up for group work 
A. Each group should [s] o 
oa 1. Know job to be done milak 
on 2. Know and follow standards 
o ye 3. Have definite place of work 
3 4. Have job and materials appropriate 

to abilities of each member 


2. Step two: Break up 
into small groups 


(oe) 
CY es, 
oie 
[0] [e] 000 (0) o Ag 
B. Activities vary 9 
1. Reading 


2. Reviewing films, pictures 

3. Making illustrative materials é 

4. Discussing aspect of problem in committees 
5. Interviewing resource people 

6. Finding further material 

7. Preparing reports 


II. CLASS REASSEMBLED 


3. Step three: Come 
back into total class 


1 For progress reports 
2 For sharing work with other groups 
3 For evaluation and replanning 


Figure 17. Use of Small Groups. 


That is, the size of classes, their movement from teacher to teacher every 
Period, and the emphasis on subject matter in secondary schools some- 
times cause teachers to slight, if not ignore, the individuals in their 
Classes, The group organization our schools use for instructional pur- 
Poses is an economy and a convenience, but it does make possible a 
very real neglect of individual pupils. ; 

Following his ten-week initiation into teaching, an intern whom 
One of us supervised made this comment in his final evaluation: 
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In attempting to educate a maximum number of children, we are con- 
fronted with a great range of abilities and a trend toward mediocrity. I cannot 
justify to my own satisfaction any real solution to this problem—and it is a 
problem to have, for example, a reading range within one class from 4.0 to 
10.5. How does a teacher meet this situation? I don't know the answer. A more 


homogeneous grouping would eliminate some of the differences in abilities, 
but it is not the entire solution. A form of unit problem approach in which 
everyone works toward its solution according to his own abilities is still another 


approach. I see the coordination of these two methods as at least a partial solution. 
Most important of all is that we recognize individual differences and do all 
within our power to adjust our educational system to meet them. 


As the reader observes and studies further teaching activities, we 
hope that he will become competent in the many ways which are avail- 
able for learning and helping the boys and girls whom he teaches. Here 
we can only name these techniques as a basis for further study. 


STUDYING INDIVIDUAL LEARNERS 


In order to understand the pupil's motivations and capacities for 
learning, his teacher needs many items of information about him: home 
backgrounds and family life, previous educational experience, intelli- 
gence, and aptitudes, interests and ambitions, physical and emotional 
health, competence in basic learning skills, and general behavior and 
personality characteristics. Although no teacher can remember all the 
details about each of these for the 150 or more pupils he may teach 
daily, he can usually recall some and at least know how to find needed 
information quickly when a question arises about a particular pupil. 
Usually such information is recorded in some type of cumulative reco 
to which each teacher has access. 

For the teacher the chief sources of information about individual 
pupils are as follows: 


1. Interviews of pupils and their parents 

2. Observation of pupils in and out of the classroom 

3. Examination of pupils’ work 

4. Inventories (questionnaires) completed by pupils as to oy 
as interests, work habits, out-of-school activities 

5. Pupils’ performance on various types of tests: standardize 
ment, intelligence, and aptitude; the teacher’s own tests 

Records: the pupil’s own diaries, notebooks, and so fo 

records; the teacher’s records 


7. Reports by guidance wo i 
an rkers, : ses, an 
cialists » psychologists, nurs 


ch items 
q achiev® 
rth; school 


d other SP% 
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8. Statements by other teachers, pupils, and other persons about pupils 
who are being studied by the teacher 


Prospective teachers should acquire some understanding of how to use 
all these sources of information; equally important, they should know 
how to interpret information which they receive through records, tests, 
and similar sources. 


PROVIDING FOR THE INDIVIDUAL LEARNER 


Anyone who observes secondary teachers at work can soon identify 
those who are really trying to work with and help individual pupils. 
Those who are not will be recognized by their failure to use classroom 


The Library Is an Important Resource for Helping Individual Pupils. che 
well-stocked and organized library offers a challenge for the able pupil, special 
Materials for the slow reader, and information for all. (Courtesy of the New 


York City Schools.) 


Procedures other than total group activities and, especially, by their dis- 
regard of the questions, difficulties, boredom, tension, indifference, and 
other earmarks of individuals who are not being taught properly, In 
other classrooms, and their number is greater, we believe, many types 
of Provisions for individual differences exist. These will probably in- 


clude the following: 
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1. Careful diagnostic testing or observation of individual pupils to 
determine their needs for help 

2. Use of special-help conferences during and after class meetings 
to give pupils various types of help: 


a. To talk with the pupil about his learning problems and outline pro- 
cedures which may help him 

b. To suggest activities, projects, investigations, and other individual under 
takings which may be more profitable to the learner than those which 


he has selected on his own 

c. To discuss learning experiences which the pupil has missed for illness 
or other reasons, and plan how he may undertake these or related ex- 
periences on his own 

e. To answer questions the pupil has raised in class, or questions that he 
asks the teacher to answer in conference 

f. To give specific direction to study procedures, and observe the pupi 
in use of these procedures 

g. To lend a sympathetic ear to the pupil’s problems, and give him the 

_ security that comes from confidence in one’s teacher s 

h. To go over specific pieces of work and test papers to help the pup! 
understand his difficulties 

i. To review the pupil's self-evaluation of his learning experiences, 
plan next steps in the light of such evaluation i 

j. To outline a procedure for studying a problem of interest to the pup! 
but beyond the interests and abilities of other class members 

k. To plan learning experiences which will be related to the pupil's 
vocational interests‘or present work activities 

1. To help the pupil plan for special roles he has in the class or schoo 
organization 


and 


unique 


© x E p : m 
g- Care in assigning drill work so that those who can profit fro 


drill will be helped and so that others are not given useless “busy Woe 
4. Guidance of supervised study periods so that each individui 
needing help receives it i 
5- Assignment of homework on an individualized basis where pow 
ble so that each pupil has work to do that will be helpful and challens 
Ing 


“eat ae ae A > enge 
6. Use of special, individual investigations and projects t° challens 


the gifted pupils 
7. Use of pupils in various class roles, such as chairman, 


tary, or messenger, in such a way as to develop individual secu 
competence 


class sect 
rity a 


the 
8. Careful use of whatever special services (see Chapter 17) 


S i i 

chool P In order to help pupils needing them 

5 ee: sistance to pupils in selecting courses and activities: 
justment of their program so idual needs 


and 4 


as to meet their indiv 
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10. Eflicient selection and distribution of books and other materials 
to provide for differences in learning abilities and interests 


Evaluating Learning and Teaching 


Evaluation (determining the value of something) in relation to di- 
recting learning experiences in the classroom has three principal phases. 
First, and usually receiving most attention, is the evaluation of pupils’ 
learning, that is, their achievement of learning in comparison with 
whatever values or goals have been set. Second, effective teachers also 
carry on evaluation of the learning experiences that have been used, 
Third, teachers’ own actions may be evaluated, although they seldom 
are in any comprehensive way. The following paragraphs call attention 
to some of the practices one may observe in each of these areas of class- 
Toom evaluation. 


EVALUATION OF PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT 


The typical method of evaluation with regard to pupil achieve- 
ment is the written test. Tests, both those made by the teacher and those 
which have been standardized (that is, standards or norms of expected 
achievement have been established), do have very great uses in evalua- 
tion, Preparation for teaching should include considerable experience 
in the preparation and interpretation of tests, perhaps even a course 
in tests and measurements. It should also include good experience in 
some of the other means of evaluation: 

'. Pupils’ self-evaluation through use of progress charts and check lists, 
and records such as diaries, logs, time schedules, and plans and results 

% Successive interviews, inventories, tests, and observations to deter- 
mine progress 

3 Examination of pupils’ performance in skills of the laboratory, gym- 
Nasium, and similar specialized classroom learning centers 

t Critical analysis of successive pieces of written work 13 

5- Committee evaluations of the contributions and achievement of in- 

_ dividual learners 

6. Parent evaluation of pupil progress } is $ 

ï. In work-experience programs, employer evaluation of pupils’ wor 


EVALUATING LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Although the ultimate criterion of any learning experience should 


be the learnings which result, teachers frequently are uncertain how to 


determine these learnings, or may want an immediate reaction to a 


Particular experience. Tests and most of the other evaluative techniques 
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listed above may give partial evidence as to learning results, but fre- 
quently these results cannot be directly attributed to a particular 
discussion, book, film, or other resource. Consequently, teachers often 
directly seek pupil reactions to the discussion, book, or film. These evalua- 
tions may be in the form of group discusion or individual statements, 
oral or written. Such a form as that shown in Figure 18 is frequently 


FORM FOR EVALUATING CLASS SESSIONS 
What did you think of the class today? Please write your honest opinions to 
help us in the future. 
1. How did you feel about the class today? (Check one) 
o. No Good 1. Poor 2. All right 
3. Good 


4. Fine 


2. What were the worst points? 
3. What were the best points? 


4. What changes would you suggest to make our future class sessions better? 


Figure 18. Form for Evaluating Class Sessions. 


used to evaluate class sessions. Similar forms are designed and used P 
some teachers to get pupil reactions to such special experiences as ra 
ing a speaker, seeing a film, taking a field trip, and so forth. aer 
the reader’s college or university instructor uses such evaluative form 
in teacher-education classes to give experience with them. 


EVALUATING TEACHER ACTIONS 

Jso be 
ertain 
y one 


Although the ultimate basis for evaluating teaching should 3 
the results attained in pupils’ learning, it is very difficult to be ¢ 
that a pupil’s stock of knowledge and skills and attitudes at a7 
pee is due to one teacher rather than to another, or even wi at 
positive whether the credit for learning goes to the pupil, to his pak 


: ‘ F teadh 
to his friends, or to the teacher! Hence most plans for evaluata i 
ing usua i i i gk i 

g lly attempt to appraise teaching actions rather tha ation ® 


sults in pupils’ performance. The whole field of teacher evalu 
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a complex and controversial one; the most we can do here is to express 
a point of view which we hope readers will explore further. 

We firmly believe that teachers should be evaluated if both the 
teachers themselves and the teaching profession are to improve. Basic 
in any plan of teacher improvement is some determination of strengths 
and weaknesses. The best pattern of teacher evaluation is yet to be de- 
termined. We ourselves are fairly sure that brief observation of a teacher 
at work by a supervisor with rating scale in hand is not the best way, 
or even an acceptable way. In general, we believe that pupil evaluations 
of their teacher, evaluations by colleagues, and various self-evaluation 
techniques are the most usable for the teacher wishing to improve. An 
illustrative self-evaluation check list is shown in Table 41. 


TABLE 4] 
A Teachers Self-Evaluation Check List: 
Are the Signs of Effective Teaching Evident in My Classroom? 


Ee EE eee eee eee eee ee 


EVIDENT IN MY CLASSROOM 


SIGNS TO LOOK FOR NOT AT ALL | NOT ENOUGH | JUST RIGHT 


1. The goals for the year, each unit, and 
each class meeting are clearly under- 
stood by pupils. 

2. There is a definite plan for each class 
session, 

3. Definite “rules of the game” are 
clearly understood and adhered to. 

4 Pupils share in responsibility for the 

planning, procedures, and physical 
arrangement of the classroom. 

- Displays reflect, and aid in, the on- 

going work of the class. 

ô. Informal, friendly, efficient working 

Conditions prevail. 
- Various effective procedures and 


ox 


sy 


types of organization are used. 
8. Worth-while accomplishments of pu- 
pils are recognized. 
9 Pupil self-evaluation techniques are 
emphasized, 
0. An adequate record of every pupil's 
Work is maintained. 
~ Each class session is closed by a sum- 
mary of what has been accomplished 
and what is planned for the next 
session, 
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TABLE 41 (continued) 


A Teachers Self-Evaluation Check List: 
Are the Signs of Effective Teaching Evident in My Classroom? 


EVIDENT IN MY CLASSROOM 


SIGNS TO LOOK FOR “NOT AT ALL | NOT ENOUGH | JUST RIGHT 


12, Pupils needing special help are given 
as much help as time can permit. 

13. Homework assignments are individ- | 
ualized so far as possible and are rea- 
sonable in length. 

14. Pupils understand clearly the pro- 
cedures they should follow in each 
learning experience. 

15. Each pupil knows approximately 

how his achievement compares with 

his expected progress and with that 
of the class as a whole. 

Each pupil feels that the teacher is 

genuinely interested in him. 

17. Written and other products of pu- 
pils’ work are carefully reviewed by 
the teacher with an opportunity for 
poorly prepared work to be cor- 
rected. 

18. The teacher is well prepared and 
exhibits enthusiasm for the class. 


eo ee E 


16 


Preparation for Classroom Teaching 


7 . ‘es which 
Throughout, this chapter has called attention to competencies js (0 


the teacher needs to acquire. In fact, the purpose of the chapter 1 a 
identify the teacher's tasks in directing classroom learning experien to 
so that the prospective teacher and reader may go on to learn ae 
do these tasks. In closing, the chapter describes briefly the sre 
ising means of such further study. 


COURSES IN TEACHING METHODS 


5 

Probably many of the readers of this book will later take aa 

in methods of teaching in high school, general methods, studen! flere 

ing or internship, or similar courses. Such courses are universally a 

in teacher-education institutions and may contribute a great Fa 
teachers’ learning. They frequently include such experience 3 
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of a textbook on methods, readings about the theory and practice of 
teaching in supplementary sources, observation of teaching practices, 
viewing of films and other visual aids showing teaching practice, par- 
ticipation in sociodramas dealing with methods of teaching, and, during 
student teaching, actual teaching, 


OBSERVATION OF TEACHING 


There is no adequate substitute for a definite program of obserya- 
tion of various high school classes as a part of the study of teaching. 
If the observation is to be worth-while, there should be some definite 
plan that includes specifics to be looked for and a chance to discuss 
what was observed. A check list may be prepared from this chapter for 
this purpose, or at least for use as a guide in discussing what was ob- 
served. The check list in Table 41 may be helpful. - 

Although college classes (and high school classes, too) may not 
demonstrate the best teaching method, teachers in training should real- 
ize that every class of which they are members is an opportunity to ob- 
serve the tcacher-learning process in action. Systematic evaluations of 
the classes in which they are enrolled may sharpen their understand- 
ings of teaching method, and are frequently encouraged in teacher-edu- 
cation classes. Similarly, retrospection and discussion about classes in 
high school which the reader once attended may be helpful. 


USE OF DESCRIPTIONS OF TEACHING PRACTICE 


A variety of published, filmed, and recorded descriptions of class- 
room practices may be effectively used by teachers to get help in their 
acquisition of good techniques of teaching. Many of the books cited 
at the end of this chapter include descriptions of actual practice. Such 
Professional journals as NEA Journal, Educational Leadership, School 
Review, and Clearing House carry many articles of general interest deal- 
ing with descriptions of classroom practice. Each of the major subject 
areas is represented nationally by an organization whose journal in- 
cludes articles describing practices in its field. - 

A number of significant audiovisual aids for teacher education are 
now available. Use of these materials in teacher-education classes or in- 
service study groups, faculty meetings, or workshops may be an effective 
Means for teachers to learn about the practices of others. 


LEARNING HOW TO TEACH BY TEACHING 


The theory of “learning by doing” is as applicable to teaching 
Method as it is to any other field of learning. However, it is not to be 
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loosely interpreted in teaching method any more than elsewhere, The 
teacher who teaches the same way day in and day out is not learning 
how to teach better any more than the pupil who repeatedly makes the 
same errors in his written work is learning to write better. Evaluation 
and experimentation must be continuous parts of the process of learn- 
ing how to teach. 

The beginning teacher, including the student teacher or intern, can 
learn a great deal about how to teach from his own experience. In fact, 
there is no better source of technique, provided the beginner goes at 
his job with an inquiring mind and with a disposition to find fault 
with his own work and to correct it. 


For Further Study 


Alexander, William M. Are You a Good Teacher? Kinehart Education Pam- 
phlets. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1959. 
Describes the characteristics and performance of good teachers. 


Alexander, William M., and Paul M. Halverson. Eijective Teaching im Sec: 
ondary Schools. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1950. 
This text on methods of high school teaching details the teacher's 1¢ 
sponsibilities in guiding the problem-solving processes of adolescents. 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. National eae, 
Association. Learning and the Teacher. 1959 Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: The 
Association, 1959. 

Implications of learning theory for good teaching practices. 


Bard, Harry. Homework: A Guide for Secondary School Teachers. Rinehart Edw 


cation Pamphlets. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1958. -us high 
Useful suggestions for practical homework assignments in the various B 
school subjects. 


o . h 
Board of Education of the City of New York, Bureau of Curriculum RE B 
ia Unit in Curriculum Development and Instruction. New York: The Boat 
1956. 
4 i 
Helpful, concise explanation of how the teaching unit is planned ae $. 
veloped, with an excellent bibliography of various types of related it 


A ton 
Bossing, Nelson L., Teaching in Secondary Schools. 3d ed. Boston: Hough 
Mifflin Company, 1952. = 

A standard text on general methods of teaching in high school. 

l Review 


Briggs, Thomas H. “The Practices of Best High School Teachers,” Schoo 
43:746-775 (December, 1935). 
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Today's preservice teachers will be interested to note that the best practices 
Briggs wrote about in 1935 are still being sought. 


Burton, W. H. The Guidance of Learning Activities. 2d ed. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
Comprehensive treatment of general methodology of teaching. 


Cantor, Nathaniel. Dynamics of Learning. 3d ed. Buffalo: Henry Stewart, Inc., 
1956. 
Significant statement of a philosophy of teaching based on Cantor's concep- 
tion of genuine education as “self-criticism, self-discipline, self-motivation, 
and a willingness to be responsible for one’s own decisions.” 


Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. Rey. ed. New York: The Dryden 
Press, Inc., 1954. 
Comprehensive treatment of the theory and practice of audio-visual methods. 
Gives specific applications of methods in varied situations. 


Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education Association. Tele- 

vision in Instruction: An Appraisal, Walshington, D.C.: The Association, 1958. 
Conclusions of an NEA-sponsored seminar on the role of television in in- 
struction. 


Grambs, Jean D., William J. Iverson, and Franklin K. Patterson. Modern Methods 
in Secondary Education. Rev. ed. New York: The Dryden Press, 1958. 
A substantial and inclusive text on general methods of teaching. 


Hock, Louise F. Using Commiitees in the Classroom. Rinehart Education Pam- 


phlets, New York: Rinehart & Company, 1958. : p 
Specific suggestions on how to organize classes to give pupils experience in 


committee work, and on how to guide committee activities. 


Jewett, Arno, J. Dan Hull, and others. Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in 
High Schools. U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1954, No. 5. Washington, D.C.: 


Government Printing Office, 1954- ; 
Report of a survey made of practices in teaching these pupils. 


Lindberg, Lucile. The Democratic Classroom: A Guide for Teachers. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954- 
Develops the thesis that “democratic process must be a basic part ey 
Programs if teaching of democracy is to be effective,” giving illustrations as 


well as presenting the theory. 


Miel, Alice, and associates. Cooperative Procedures in Learning. New York: 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. P 
Report of cooperative research of Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute in various 
School systems, on cooperative (teacher-pupil) procedures in learning. 


Monroe, Walter § Teaching-Learning Theory and Teacher Education, 1890- 


1950. Urbana: . è nois Press 19531 
ana: University of Illinois Press, 195 ip iei P h; 
Part I, “Development of Teaching-Learning Theory,” traces the major 
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studies and writings from 1890 to 1950 which have influenced the presently 
accepted theory of learning and teaching. 


National Society for the Study of Education. Adapting the Secondary School 
Program to the Needs of Youth. Fifty-second Yearbook, Pt. I. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953- 
Chapters 12-14 deal with means whereby teachers may more effectively meet 
youth needs through their planning of classroom procedures and through 
pupil evaluation. 


Overcoming Obstacles in Discussion and Current <Ajjairs. Middletown, Conn.: 
Junior Town Meeting League, 1957. 
Helpful booklet on how to avoid the major obsta les to effective discussion. 


Rothney, John W. M. Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Progress. What Research 
Says to the Teacher Series, No. 7. Washington, D.C.: National Education Associ- 
ation, 1955. 
Summary of the implications of research on this topic for the guidance of 
teachers with the evaluation and reporting phase of their job. 


Saylor, J. Galen, and William M. Alexander. Curriculum Planning for Better 
Teaching and Learning. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1954- 
See Part IV, “How Shall We Plan the Curriculum for Better Teaching? 


Stiles, Lindley L. “Methods of Teaching,” in Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, Rev. ed. New York: The Macmillan Company, 195° PP- 745-753: 
Helpful review of significant research on methods. 


Strang, Ruth. Guided Study and Homework. What Research Says to the Teacher 


Series, No. 8. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, July, 1955 7 
Summarizes research and opinion on one of the secondary school teacher 
most important duties: guiding study at school and at home. ` 

s + orsity of 

Thelen, Herbert A. Dynamics of Groups at Work. Chicago: The University ° 

Chicago Press, 1954. 

Part I describes group dynamics at work in six different typ 
nologies; Part II explains the forces involved. See especially Cl 
group dynamics in the classroom, 


es of “tech: 


hapter aon 


y her 
Trow, William Clark. The Learning Process. What Research Says t° the Tea 


Series, No. 6. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1954 


Summary of research and opinion about how learning takes place. 


: s pdu 
Vander Werf, Lester S. How to Evaluate Teachers and Teaching. Rinehart 


cation Pamphlets. New York: Rinchart & Company, 1958- 


a . 5 P ni sel 
Useful information on ways and means of teacher evaluation, including 


evaluation. 

e piin 
Wiggins, Sam P. Successful High School Teaching. Boston: Houghton 
Company, 1958. ioe 

Jassroo! 


Wi i . > . iliti i 
ell-written description of the teacher's responsibilities in hag 
school, and community. 
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Wrightstone, J. Wayne. Class Organization for Instruction. What Research Says 
to the Teacher Series, No. 13. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 
May, 1957- 
Summarizes research findings on organizing pupils into effective groups for 
instructional purposes. 


Wrightstone, J. Wayne, Joseph Justman, and Irving Robbins. Evaluation in Mod- 
ern Education. New York: American Book Company, 1956. 
Describes major methods and techniques of evaluation to cover all phases of 
education. 


Zapf, Rosalind M. Democratic Processes in the Secondary Classroom. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 
Written by a classroom teacher, this book explains procedures for developing 
democratic skills in secondary school classes. 


I6 


Guiding Extraclass Learning Experiences 


The traditional distinction between curricular and extra- 
curricular activities was based rather largely on the point of view that 
the curriculum consisted only of the traditional subjects. Anything done 
at school unrelated to these subjects was extracur ricular. But educators 
in general now refer to the curriculum as the total program of the 
school. In terms of this broader concept of the curriculum there really 
are no extracurricular activities provided by the school. However, the 
schools offer many educational experiences only indirectly related to ite 
subjects taught in the classroom, experiences for which graduation ey 
is usually not given. Many of the activities which were first introduced 
on a noncredit basis, such as journalism, debate, dramatics, and band, 
are now carried on as credit classes. Also, many classroom learning es 
periences are supplemented by related experiences outside the cls 
room. 

_ Although, it is misleading, we think, to distinguish between OF 
ricular and extracurricular learning experiences, it is possible a a 
sirable to distinguish between those learning experiences wiid 
carried on as aspects of scheduled credit classes and those which Ba. 
Whether or not graduation credit is involved in the extraclass ci 
ee RE N with directing both. Chapter 3 e 

‘ guiding classroom learning experiences, mt ation 
will deal with the extraclass program, and particularly with its 728 
ship to the teacher and his duties, 


What Are the Values of These Activities? 


: three 
We shall comment at various points in this chapter on the 


p Ee ce: 
Pi types of values which may be reached through the activities 
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scribed: (1) contribution to the total school program; (2) development 
of special interests; and (3) provision of practice in democratic proc- 
esses. Each of these values will be discussed below in this section. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE TOTAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The most common method of improving the curriculum has been 
to add new subjects and activities. The history of the extracurricular 
movement shows that each expansion of extraclass activities has been 
in response to some need for modifying or enriching the curriculum. 
Furthermore, once the activities achieve some success, they begin to 
affect the total school program. Teachers begin to modify classroom 
instruction to include some of the principles and procedures found effec- 
tive outside the classroom. Many of the activities achieve a credit status; 
thus, music, dramatics, debate, journalism, and many other areas now 
in the program of studies were once extracurricular. Popular and bene- 
ficial activities are also placed in existing classes or activity periods to 
provide for wider participation. 

Even with all this movement from extraclass to class, the extraclass 
rogram constantly flourishes; hence there must be values inherent in 
the “extra” pattern itself. These values, we believe, lie in boys’ and 
girls’ keen desire to operate activities themselves to an extent usually not 
Tue of the classroom. In schools where a high degree of cooperative 
planning comes to exist in classroom activities, there will perhaps be 
(ss interest in clubs. Certainly most extraclass activities better demon- 
Strate certain principles of good education than do some classroom ac- 
Wities, For example, in good education, 
arning activities are based, at least in part, on the interests of learners; 
toup planning is used in organizing learning activities; 

Varied procedures and resources are employed; and 

Community interests and occupations are emphasized. 

AS extraclass activities introduce and popularize these principles, the 
total school program may be improved. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL INTERESTS 


The extraclass activity movement was originally motivated by stu- 
dents’ interests that were not being served in classroom instruction, and 
they still provide more widely for student interests than do usual sub- 
JEct classes, Special interests in regard to occupations may be promoted 
through several features of the extraclass program. Work projects in 
chool and community should be selected in part on the on p onh 
Mterests, Many types of extraclass activities have direct relationships 
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to adult occupations and may be organized by students because of occupa 
tional interests: publications; music; and clubs, such as photography, 
radio, aviation, agriculture, homemaking, and business education, As- 
sembly programs are used effectively for occupational guidance with 
the aid of specialists and films presenting various occupations. The pat- 
ticular offices or assignments that students take within their club organ- 
ization may also have prevocational significance: business manager, 
treasurer, solicitor, salesman, secretary, clerk promotion or publicity 
chairman, and so forth. 

The choices that students make regarding voluntary health and 
physical activities may also be determined by spc« ial interests, provided 
that there is a sufficient variety of games and sports to conform to vary: 
ing capacities. Similarly, boys and girls may find opportunities suited 
to their aesthetic interests in the student organizations relating to att 
music, nature study, and literature, although these areas are increasingly 
a common concern of classroom instruction. All these and other leisure- 
time interests have consistently dominated the extraclass program, al- 
though the traditional school does not provide the time for all students 
to enjoy leisure within the school. Longer school days, activity periods, 
and expanded recreational facilities, however, give a steadily increasing 


and 


ah boys 
These i the 


Musi i : j i 
sic Provides a Leisure Time Interest for Many Youth. f 
: Courtesy 


at taking time out from work to enjoy popular songs- ( 
uthwest Miami High School, Miami, Florida.) 
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number of boys and girls the opportunity to develop wholesome and per- 
sistent leisure interests in school. 


PRACTICE IN DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 


The value most commonly claimed for extraclass activities is the 
opportunity they present for the practice of democratic processes. Al- 
though this may be considered by some a sad commentary on classroom 
instruction, it is undoubtedly true that the activities have characteristi- 
cally been more democratically organized than classroom activities. In 
fact, they have at times been motivated by the students’ desire to have 
some schoo! program of their own to offset the teacher-dominated class- 
room, 

Practices such as these in extraclass activities seem wholly consistent 
with the need of students for experience in democratic procedures: 


1. Election of officers by the group 
2. Election or appointment of committees responsible to the group 
3 Review of qualifications of candidates for office 
4 Adoption of and adherence to constitutions and bylaws, subject to 
revision by the group 
5. Responsibility of designated representatives to the group represented 
6. Use of publications and other means of communication in order to 
Present differing points of view 

Cooperative action requires use of the scientific method of thought 
and procedure and of effective communication skills, Students who are 
not given by teachers and principals ready-made solutions to their prob- 
lems have to collect information and reach studied conclusions. Clubs 
and other organizations operated by and for students give particularly 
800d opportunities for developing habits of clear expression, since in 
them boys and girls must learn to direct their remarks to a group rather 
than to only one person, as in a recitation. They must also learn to 
listen to reports, announcements, and assignments if they are to be 
elective members of the group. These discussions, carefully guided by 
Student chairmen to secure wide participation without monopoly by a 
few Members, are excellent situations for practice in showing respect 
to other persons for their opinions, statements, and contributions. 


What Extraclass Activities Are Available? 


In the references cited at the end of this chapter readers will find 
detailed treatment of the various extraclass activities. For the present 
Purpose of introducing the prospective teacher to the extraclass program 
‘nd the duties he may have to assume in it, the major types of activities 
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commonly available in secondary schools will be briefly described with 
particular reference to such items as purpose, nature, status in the 
schools, teachers’ responsibilities, and relationship to classroom instruc 
tion. The fact can hardly be overemphasized that the extraclass activity 
program is a large-scale operation in the American high school and in- 
volves duties on the part of all teachers. Even in 1950, a United States 
Office of Education report estimated the existence of 194,512 separate 
activity groups, nearly 200,000 teacher-sponsors, and 3,890,240 pupil- 
members.1 


ASSEMBLIES 


The school assembly is one of the oldest and perhaps the most 
common of all extraclassroom activities. It is the one experience that 
all pupils in some secondary schools have together. Crowded facilities, 
lack of an auditorium, or lack of one large enough to house the entire 
student body restricts assemblies in some schools; however, in most 
schools an assembly for all students about once a week is the usual prac 
tice. 

Miller, Moyer, and Patrick describe three stages in the develop: 
ment of the philosophy and practice of the school assembly: (1) tet 
gious assembly, or “chapel”; (2) the assembly fot announcements, e 
tertainment, and other purposes, without student participation; and 
(3) the student-planned and -presented assembly.” Although assemblies 
of the first and, especially, the second type are still frequent, pe 
participation is a central emphasis in current practice. The educationi 
purpose of modern school assembly programs is illustrated by the a 
ing statement of aims from the Assembly Guide for Secondary Schoos 
of the New York City Schools: 

1. Education 
. To reveal new vocational and educational interests 
. To present classroom activities 
To involve maximum pupil- and minimum teacher-p 
. To widen and deepen the interests of the students 
To develop creative abilities 


To cultivate good manners and good taste 
2. Citizenship and Character 


a. To cultivate school spirit 
b. To train high-minded, capable leaders 


articipation 


momore 


jo 
1 Ellsworth Tompkins, Extraclass Activities for All Pupils (US. Office of oe 
Bulletin 1950, No. 4; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1950) P- 
“Franklin A. Miller, James H. Moyer, and Robert B. Patrick, Planning 
Activities (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956). PP: 49497 


den! 
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c. To train for democratic citizenship 
d. To establish high ideals for the school 
e. ‘To train the student to adapt himself to the needs of the community 
f. To contribute toward the solution of a school problem 
g. To inculcate ethical ideals 
h. To bring to the school the resources of the community 
3- Communication 
a. To provide an opportunity for each pupil to share with the school his 
choicest experiences 
b. To provide an Opportunity for growth and ease in expression 
c€ ‘To serve as an example of the best voice and speech as used by students 
and adults 3 
Teachers may have several responsibilities in connection with the 
assembly programs. Usually one or more teachers serve on an assembly 
planning committee responsible for planning, scheduling, and coordinat- 
ing the programs, Frequently students serve on these committees, too. 
In some secondary schools one faculty member may be designated as 
assembly coordinator; in New York City the qualifications of this person 
are described as follows: 


The coordinator of assemblies should have the following qualifications: re- 
sourcefulness, since he will often have to work with make-shift equipment; ability 
to get others to work with him since he cannot, single-handed, stage all the as- 
sembly programs: a feeling for (if not experience or training in) dramatic produc- 
tion; a knowledge of what his audience will benefit from, be interested in, and 
enjoy; originality and initiative 


Teachers are also frequently responsible for maintaining order in 
the assembly room both before, during, and after the programs. Some- 
times they sit with their class or homeroom group. In some schools each 
teacher may be responsible for a periodic assembly presentation of a 
class, club, or homeroom group he sponsors. Or the assembly planning 
committee may select classes, clubs, or homerooms whose activities espe- 
cially merit recognition, and ask the teachers concerned to be responsi- 
ble for their programs. All teachers have the opportunity to relate the 
programs presented in assemblies to classroom instruction as appropriate. 
For example, programs dealing with current problems and happenings 
1n the community and the world may be of interest to classes in various 
departments, In addition to those presented by classes or departments, 
clubs, and homerooms, typical assembly programs include the following: 
Maaa La 

* Board of Education of the City of New York, Assembly Guide for Secondary 


Schools (Curriculum Bulletin, 1954-1955 Series, No. 11; New York: The Board, 1956), 
PP. 5-6, 


‘Ibid. P. 6. This pamphlet also lists in detail duties of the coordinator. 
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Special days and weeks 

Student forums 

Musical programs 

Honors and awards 

Installation of student officers 
Pep or rally meetings 
Vocational guidance programs 
College day programs 

Opening and closing of term business 
Dramatic presentations 

Holiday celebrations 

Student government campaigns 


ATHLETICS 


Probably the most common as well as the most widely criticized 
extraclass school activities are those included in interscholastic athletics. 
Almost every high school has its teams in football, basketball, and base- 
ball, and sometimes other sports, that compete with teams elsewhere, 
frequently on some league or tournament basis. | lighly competitive and 
commercial influences may be controlled to some extent by regulations 
of the usual state or regional athletic association, but interscholasti 
athletics are still subject to criticism because (oo much emphasis 8 
said to be placed on this one phase of school activity, with various mal 
practices resulting. Although they are most frequently provided at the 
senior high, some junior high schools also sponsor interscholastic ce 
petitions. In view of the physical immaturity and growth needs of early 
adolescents, most authorities question competitive athletics at this level. 

Many schools have experimented with various procedures for && 
tending the desirable benefits of athletics and minimizing the compel 
tive and commercial aspects. Most of the methods employed are aimé 
toward encouraging participation by more high school students. Thus 


AR the 
intramural teams and competition are generally made a part of in 
physical education program; other sports, such as tennis, golf, wi 


and volleyball, are included, several teams being organized in each 5} p 
to assist the physical development of a maximum number of studen 
rather than to provide entertainment for spectators. 

These efforts to widen participation and diminish vicious 


tion have as yet affected too few communities. In many schools, at” i 
are distinct) 


that coaches are paid salaries out of proportion to those give rules 
personnel; and the whole athletic program, except for eligibility 
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for players, is operated somewhat independently of the instructional 
program and purposes of the school. 

‘The question of eligibility is a rather difficult one, philosophically. 
The common practice of requiring some achievement standard for those 
who participate in athletics provides this type of motivation for school- 
work, but it may eliminate from school students whose only interest 
and proficiency is in athletics and who are better off in school than 
out, 

In small high schools, general classroom teachers may serve as 
coaches, and even in larger ones teachers may have “extracurricular” 
coaching duties. Typically, however, the physical education teachers 
and coaches, usually but not necessarily the same persons, handle all 
athletic matters except student activities at the games. Other teachers 
May assist in ticket sales, ushering, pep meetings, and the like. Fre- 
quently, their most onerous duties relative to athletics have to do with 
class absences and the standing of the athletes. Conscientious teachers 
become concerned about the academic difficulties many athletes have 
because of their preoccupation with practice and games, and they may 
give considerable time to providing extra help for these pupils. In- 
terruptions of classes by special activities in connection with games as 
well as by absences of athletes, and perhaps other students, for out-of- 
town contests are irritating to many teachers. On the other hand, many 
teachers also believe that the instructional program is aided by the 
eligibility requirements, the high spirits of students before and perhaps 
after games, and the students’ contacts through athletics with other 
schools and communities. Unquestionably, the athletic program provides 
great incentive to many youth, and contributes substantially to such ob- 
Jectives as the development of initiative, responsibility, and sportsman- 
ship. 


CAMPING 


The development of school camps is a recent and significant innova- 
tion in public education. A 1954 survey of school camping was based on 
Visits to forty school camps located in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, California, Texas, South Carolina, and New York, as well as 
On questionnaires concerning additional camps in Maryland, New Jersey, 
and Washington.® For curriculum purposes, most use has been made 
of these camps at the elementary school level. For example, the five 
Programs (Battle Creek, Michigan; San Diego, California; Tyler, Texas; 
a W. Gilliland, School Camping: A Frontier of Curriculum Improvement 
(Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 
1954). 
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New Castle, Indiana; and St. Louis) described in this survey in some 
detail were primarily for upper-grade (fifth- and sixth-grade) children. 
However, considerable use is made of the camps for older pupils but 
not as frequently for the week-long type of experience. 

Educational experiences in school camps include social living, health- 
ful living, recreation, work experience, and outdoor education related 
to curriculum areas. A Michigan bulletin on school camping lists al- 
most one hundred camp experiences as related to the following cur- 
riculum areas: science, social studies, language, mathematics, shop, home- 
making, music, art, and dramatics.’ 

Four types of camping programs may be identified in the secondary 
schools having accessibility to school camps. First, occasional groups 
may be sent to camps for several days’ experience during the school 
year. Second, groups may go to the camp for a single day's field trip, 
perhaps repeated several times during the school year. Third, the camp 
may be used for picnics and other social activities by clubs or other 
school groups. Fourth, summer camping programs may be provided 
for interested youth. It should also be noted that high school youth 
are frequently employed as assistants and counselors in camps for 
younger children. In all of these programs there are possibilities for 
the types of experiences cited, provided the teachers responsible are 
effective in planning and guiding them. As in any other type of out: 
of-school experience, it is essential for teacher and pupils to plan s° 
that their experiences will relate to questions arising in the classrooms; 
and to review these experiences later in the same problem-solving re 
lationships. The teacher-sponsor must be alert not only to the social 
and behavioral aspects of camping experience in process, but t 
curriculum relationships of the outdoors and the classroom. 9°" 
previous experience at the camp prior to planning a camping tP i 
indispensable to the teacher. 


CLUBS 


in many 


The club and extraclass program are practically identical a 


schools; hat is) virtually all their extraclass activities are organiz 
ae cach with a faculty sponsor. A functioning club program a 
acer cuts across other organizational lines within the school an 
provides an opportunity for students to work or play together on 
basis of common interests in some hobby or other activity: TH 


e Michi 
Templed Hits Department of Public Instruction, “Youth Love ri 
e a (Lansing, Mich.: The Department, 1950). pp: 1! 2 
ommunity School Work-Learn Camp, 1951- 
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adequate opportunity for students to propose and organize their own 
clubs and for the elimination of clubs that do not develop an interested 
membership. It follows that almost an infinite number of clubs may 
exist in the high schools of the United States. One large senior high 
school, for example, in 1958 had the following clubs: 


Girls’ Civic Clubs 


Anchor 

Beta 

Co-Eds 

Deb Juniors 
Junior Girls 
Lete 
Omega 
Tallet 
Trilon 


Honor Societies 


Future Business Leaders of America 
L’Allegro 

Modern Music Masters 

National Athletic Scholarship Society 
National Forensic League 

National Honor Society 

Pen & Sable 

Quill & Scroll 

Science and Math Honorary 
Spanish National Honor Society 
Thespians 


Interest Clubs 


Allied Youth 

Cavalier Riders 

Cavalettes 

Cheerleaders 

Chemistry Club 

Chess Club 

French Club 

Future Teachers of America 
Girls’ Athletic Association 
Hi-y 


Boys’ Civic Clubs 


Crescent 
Gentry 
Key 

“pe 
Sigma 
Wheel 
XC 


Junior Classical League 
Junior Red Cross 
Lettermen's 

Library Club 

Modern Dance 

Radio Club 

Sabers 

Tip Top Club 

Y-Teens 7 


Sometimes functioning as clubs, too, are the special groups organized 
for intellectually more able and interested students. Especially during 
the late 1950's, as concern for the academically talented became wide- 
eee 

"From Coral Gables Senior High School, Student’s Handbook, 1956-58 (Coral 
Gables, Fla.: The School, 1956), pp. 40-50. 
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spread, some schools began to devise after-school and Saturday activities 
for selected youth. Thus in university communities groups of students 
especially interested in certain college subjects may meet on Saturday 
morning with university professors. In a suburban community some stu- 
dents may come together on evenings or weekends with scientists and 
other residents for special information about the work these people do 
in the city. 

School clubs may be classified according to purpose as follows: 

r. Curriculum. Many clubs are organized in relation to the course 
offerings of the school as a means of providing related social, recrea- 
tional, and other activities that are considered fun rather than learning. 
For example, the Spanish Club may have programs of Spanish music 
and dancing. 

2. Service. Usher clubs, pep clubs, library clubs, movie operators’ 
clubs, and similar groups exist primarily to provide services for the 
school. The term “service club” may also identily « club organized as 
a junior affiliate of some adult service organization, as are many of the 
“civic clubs” listed in the preceding example. 

3. Social. Although fraternities and sororities, secret societies, are 
generally outlawed in public secondary schools, s cial or service clubs 
may be sponsored which exhibit similar characteristics, especially that 
of an elected membership. The programs of these groups usually em- 
phasize social activities. 

4- National youth affiliates. Several types of clubs operate on ^ 
national basis as organizations generally concerned with character-build- 
ing and vocational functions, such as Boy and Girl Scouts, Hi-y, Junior 
Red Cross, 4-H, Allied Youth, Future Farmers, and Future Teachers. 
(See Table 39 for a more complete list.) Some such groups merely meet 
in school buildings, but others are directly sponsored by the school. 

5: Hobbies, Radio, photography, and many other types of clubs 
are directly concerned with the development of leisure-time ea 
Such clubs exist in great numbers; for example, it was estimated in 195 
that there were sixty-five hundred camera clubs in American high 
schools.8 : 

__ 9 Honor societies. Various types of local and national honor A 
Beer ee cone scholarship. Probably the al by 
Reel TETS is the National Honor Gone sp 

One ae See ae Secondary School Principals. pe: ‘heit 

time of meeting P ems involved in the club prog’ e denie 
į y meet after school, membership may 


phy, and 


ë Cited by Willi og raj 
Y is C. Brown, Extraclass Activities in Aviation, Photog ernment 


Radio (U.S. Office of Educati 
A ea Danae ICs 
Printing Office, 1956), p, aa Bulletin 1956, No. 11; Washington, D 
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pupils who work or who ride the school bus. If they meet during an ac- 
tivity period in the school day, which is probably the case in two out 
of three public secondary schools,® then it may be considered necessary 
for all or most pupils to participate in a club, and the interest factor 
is sacrificed. In the case of more or less compulsory membership, it is 
generally necessary for nearly all teachers to sponsor a club; hence some- 
times teachers, too, must participate in a club they really would not 
choose. 

Most high school teachers in preparation should assume, we believe, 
that their teaching duties will include the sponsorship of one or more 
clubs. Perhaps the best preparation for this duty is participation during 
high school and college in varied club activities. Is there some field of 
club activity in which the reader feels especially interested and com- 
petent? Are there other fields in which he has sufficient interest to be- 
come competent? Does he understand good procedures of organization 
and program planning in clubs? Is he able to convey his enthusiasms to 
others? Is he willing to devote the extra time and energy required to 
make a club successful? If the reader can answer these questions aflirma- 
tively, club sponsorship will be a pleasant duty for him. If he cannot, 
he should take up some club interests and pursue them vigorously be- 
fore he begins teaching. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


Chapter 14 dealt rather fully with school-community activities. 
There curriculum experiences in the community were classified as fol- 
lows: 


Firsthand study of the community 
School services to the community 
Community improvement projects 
Work experience in the community 


An effective secondary school teacher guides his pupils in one or more 
of these types of experiences. This task, too, requires specific skills and 
Preparation. 

How is the teacher to acquire these skills? In the first place, pre- 
service education should include some participation in school-community 
activities, Many teacher-training institutions provide some kind of ex- 
Pre ee 

° Ellsworth Tompkins, The Activity Period in Public High Schools (U.S. Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1951, No. 19; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1951), 
P- 12. The activity period is defined herein as “a period during the school day set 
aside for pupil participation in all-school and extraclass activities.” 
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perience in school-community study. If the reader has taken such courses, 
he may have had an opportunity to become acquainted with common 
community agencies and with certain techniques ol community action. 
Otherwise he should seek out the various types of community organiza- 
tions in order to study, visit, and even assist them: 


Churches 

Welfare agencies and institutions 
Civic organizations 

Service clubs 

Women’s societies 

Community beautification organizations 
Labor organizations 

Business associations 

Political groups 

Youth organizations 

Veterans’ organizations 
Recreational organizations 
Cultural-interest groups 


Secondly, most of the skills required in schoo »|-community activities 
—discussion leadership, group planning, and identification of purposes 
and outcomes—are the same as those required in any other group lent 
ing situations and should become a part of a teacher's professional equip- 
ment. o 

Finally, special knowledges will be required in every community 
In some urban districts, the beginning teacher may be given an one, 
tion program designed to acquaint him with community resources. i 
may be given an index of excursions or a list of speakers or other printet 
aids of these types. In any community the professionally minded Pan 
will identify himself as rapidly as possible with it by making tours, HF 
ing out membership in community groups, and studying local bistoria 
and directories, and the local press. 


CONTESTS, FESTIVALS, AND TOURNAMENTS 


A host of contests, festivals, carnivals, tournaments, and other a 
tivities involving competition and sometimes both fun and moniy a 
ing, may be found in our secondary schools. Scholastic contests F 
sponsored by colleges and universities and their departments ie i 
contests in athletics, speech, debate, music, stock and grain judgine i Í 
other activities. Athletic associations widely promote various typ“ 
tournaments. Various associations in music, dramatics, debate, ands 
sponsor contests of many sorts to exhibit the accomplishments oi ; 
and teachers. Commercial, patriotic, and civic groups are co 
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beseiging the schools to conduct essay and poster contests, campaigns, 
fairs, carnivals, and other programs to promote some interest, usually 
thoroughly worthy. The requests for these various types of events are 
so numerous in larger centers that many school systems have had to 
organize screening committees or other procedures to evaluate them.1 
And in addition to the many proposals from outside the school, many 
parent and student organizations wish to use student talent to raise 
funds through various programs. 

Some of these contests and affairs undoubtedly have merit. Boys 
and girls like to compete and entertain, and well-organized competition 
and entertainment can be wholesome and stimulating. For example, 
intercity music festivals and contests may provide band, orchestral, and 
vocal groups excellent opportunities to demonstrate their competence, 
and at the same time provide fine musical programs for youth and adults. 
If competition is involved, the awards can be made positive and helpful 
for each group. Properly conducted, contests and festivals may stimulate 
widespread participation and wholesome motivation of students. How- 
ever, there are many dangers and difficulties that teachers should under- 
stand as they evaluate requests for these activities or even consider organ- 
izing them in order to promote their own extraclass responsibilities or 
interests. 

One of the worrisome aspects of all these contests and programs 
is the inevitable interruption of classes, pupils’ study time, and teach- 
ers’ planning time. The entire school program may have to be curtailed 
or rescheduled. Special rehearsals, arrangement of facilities, and the 
like are time consuming for pupils and teachers alike. Teachers may 
have to serve as chaperons for groups going away from school for con- 
tests, and this presents problems for the teachers’ other pupils. Com- 
petition among teachers as well as pupils is stimulated by these contests, 
and jealousies and frictions may develop. Successful pupils and teachers 
alike may be exploited by others. Many of these contests are expensive 
to the school as well as to the participants, and able pupils may be un- 
able to take part in them because of costs. Although contests may develop 
sportsmanship, they may also engender dishonesty and the “anything- 
to-win’” philosophy. All of these and other undesirable aspects of con- 
tests must be carefully weighed by the teacher who is deciding whether 
or not to sponsor a contest, festival, or tournament. 

It should be made clear, however, that teachers frequently cannot 
decide whether they will sponsor a particular contest. They may be 
€xpected to do so, and have no choice but to participate as sponsors, 


“In fact, the National Association of Secondary School Principals considers this 
Problem serious enough to issue an annual list of approved national (defined as offered 
In five or more States) contests and activities, 
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promoters, directors, chaperons, or judges, or in other capacities, In 
such situations, their best procedure is to try to secure all the advantages 
and avoid all the dangers cited above. 


GRADUATION ACTIVITIES 


Most of the graduation or commencement i tivities of secondary 
schools have been copied from colleges and universities. In similar 
fashion junior high schools in some communities follow the senior high 
school pattern, and even some elementary schools must have their cere- 
monies marking the end of the sixth or the eighth grade. However, the 
trend has for some time definitely been toward de-emphasizing the pro- 
gression from the elementary and junior high school levels, where pro- 
motion or recognition exercises or assemblies are more common. But 
the completion of grade 12 is characteristically marked by many special 
events—senior trips, senior class day, senior dances and parties, “skip” 
or “sneak” days, in addition to the traditional baccalaureate service 
and commencement. 

These various programs stress the importance of the completion of 
high school and recognize the achievements of the graduates. Although 
the programs certainly can be overemphasized, then elimination seems 
neither desirable nor likely. Teachers must expect that the school pro- 
gram will be affected by some of these activities each year and that they 
themselves will have many tasks connected with the graduating classes. 
Sponsors and chaperons will be needed for all of the special affairs, 
senior classes will be interrupted, and seniors will expect special help 
and other privileges. Baccalaureate services and graduation exercises 
must be planned, and some teachers will be involved in many phases 
of these plans. Although some one teacher designated as senior class 
sponsor or otherwise may carry most of the responsibility, the music 
pes may be asked to care for the music, the art teachers the deco- 
rations, the homemaking teachers refreshments for the reception, @ 
so forth. Thus graduation activities comprise still another important 
extraclass responsibility as well as an opportunity for secondary scho? 


: ; m 
teachers as they work toward a balanced and sound educational prog"? 
for all adolescents. 


HOMEROOM 


r the ele- 
ass. With 
er toan: 


hs homeroom of the secondary school is a substitute fo 
maaan school relationship of the one teacher and his one cl 
the typical shift that pupils make each period from one teach 
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other in secondary schools, some arrangement is needed whereby each 
pupil has one room that is his headquarters and one teacher who is his 
head teacher. The core teacher may serve in this capacity in those 
schools having a core curriculum plan. But most secondary schools— 
virtually all those at the senior high school level—are completely de- 
partmentalized, and the homeroom is the one substitute for the ele- 
mentary school relationship of teacher and pupil. In some schools the 
homeroom relationship is maintained throughout the school years by 
continuation of a homeroom teacher with the same group of pupils 
each year. 

flomerooms follow no standard pattern in American secondary 
schools. Most secondary schools assign each pupil to one room for such 
purposes as attendance records and report cards, The length, frequency, 
and nature of homeroom meetings vary widely. In some schools the 
homeroom may simply be the first-period classroom, and the homeroom 
functions be merely attendance taking, announcements, and distribution 
or collection of report cards, fees, and so forth. Or the first five to fifteen 
minutes of each day may be devoted to these and related activities but 
in some other organization, such as one arranged alphabetically by grades 
to distribute pupils equally among all teachers. Another pattern is the 
weekly or semiweckly homeroom period of thirty minutes or more. This 
pattern is typical of schools having a daily activity period, with one or 
perhaps two of these periods each week being used for the extended 
homeroom. In these situations the homeroom period may be used as 
a guidance period, for study, or perhaps for a combination of these 
purposes. In some schools the daily homeroom period may be as long 
as thirty minutes or even longer and be primarily a study period. The 
homeroom is also the basic unit of student representation in the student 
council or other form of student government. It may also have its own 
social program and extramural teams. 

Secondary school teachers may expect, then, to have some type of 
homeroom responsibility. They may simply have to take attendance, 
make announcements, and distribute or collect materials, or they may 
have a real responsibility for the educational guidance of pupils. Each 
school has its own routines. The well-organized homeroom program with 
an adequate time allotment gives teachers a fine opportunity to help 
boys and girls in program making and other activities. Preparation for 
this extraclass responsibility should include a thorough knowledge of 
the school, its program and services, as well as of the methods of effec- 
tively studying individual pupils and of leading their planning and dis- 
cussion activities, Actually, good preparation for effective classroom teach- 
ing is also preparation for effective homeroom leadership. 
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LIBRARY 


Most pupil activities in the school library are directly related to the 
classroom activities. That is, boys and girls go to the library to get in- 
formation about questions or topics under consideration in some class. 
Sometimes they may go as a class to receive library instruction. Or they 
may go in small groups to work in a conference room on a committee 
assignment. But teachers may also have functions in relation to the 
library somewhat different from this one of directing pupils to use library 
resources pertinent to classroom studies. 

In the very small secondary school there may be no full-time librar- 
ian, and one or more teachers may have extra dutics in regard to main- 
taining whatever library center the school has. \lthough accreditation 
standards generally require the services ol trained librarians, smaller 
schools may have to depend on members of the regular teaching staff for 
the operation of their libraries. Even in those schools with trained librar- 
ians, teachers may be expected to give them occ asional assistance. 

In all secondary schools teachers can do much to help in the most 
effective use of the library by thorough cooperation with the librarians. 
Teachers should be well acquainted with library holdings and procedures. 
They may be expected to keep abreast of library acc essions, at least M 
their own curriculum fields, and to call the attention of their students to 
significant materials as these become available. They should encourage 
leisure-time use of the library as well as specific information-seeking 
there. By and large, the use of a school library depends morè on the 
promotion that classroom teachers do than on the routines the librarians 
administer. The librarian makes the library usable, and this is highly ™ 
portant, but it is the classroom teacher who encourages, persuades, and/or 
even coerces boys and girls to use it. 


LUNCHROOM 


Although secondary schools usually have separate lunchroom t 
tables for teachers, the latter do have tasks in relation tO the pai 
lunchroom. In addition to whatever minor tasks teachers may have es 
respect to selling lunchroom tickets, announcing lunchroom pordi 
ATOME anying their classes to the lunchroom, and so forth, they may @® 
be assigned lunchroom supervision by ration or by some other ed 
Especially at the junior high school level all teachers may be expert 


. . i n 
to encourage proper practices in food selection and in Junchroe 
havior and table etiquette. 
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PUBLIC PROGRAMS 


Several of the activities described in this chapter may involve per- 
formances staged for or open to the general public: assemblies, athletic 
events, contests, festivals, tournaments, commencement, and social pro- 
grams. In addition, several school activities, especially those in music and 
dramatics, quite regularly produce performances for the public. Espe- 
cially in small communities not having the variety of commercial 
entertainment found in cities, the high school music concerts and 
dramatic presentations may be eagerly awaited community events. 
Furthermore, the band and other school groups are called upon very 
frequently, sometimes to the point of exploitation, to take part in parades, 
rallics, and other types of community activities. 

Although the teachers directly responsible for the team, band, and 
other groups which put on the public performances have the heavier 
tasks, other teachers may share some of the duties. Ticket selling and 
collecting, ushering, chaperoning, serving as hosts and hostesses, and 
other responsibilities may be distributed among the faculty. All teachers, 
too, can use these occasions to build good community relations by greet- 
ing, meeting, and helping parents and others in the audience. When the 
school building is used for the performances, displays may be made to 
show something of the school’s program. Perhaps a short play can be 
part of an evening's program in which parents meet their children’s 
homeroom teachers. Every occasion on which parents come to school is 
an opportunity to promote parent-teacher, school-community relations. 


PUBLICATIONS 


High school publications in the United States constitute a major 
business enterprise. It has been estimated that there are some 30,000 
high school newspapers, magazines, annuals, and other publications, pro- 
duced by 15,000 high schools and involving 1,000,000 pupils and $16,- 
590,000 in annual expenditure.!! The types of publications include the 
following: 


1. The school newspaper, usually published at least once a month 

2. The yearbook or annual, produced annually as a “memory book” for 
the year 

3- The literary magazine, perhaps published two or three times a year 


in larger schools, to recognize creative writings of students 
“ This estimate by Walter E. Hess, managing editor, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, is cited in Tompkins, Extraclass Activities for All Pupils, 


P. 24, fn, 8, 
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4. The student handbook, usually published not more than once a year 
as a guide for students to school policies and regulations 

5. Various special publications, including student directories, programs 
of special events, reports of activity groups, and student council 
bulletins 


These various publications may and do serve worth-while purposes 
in our secondary schools. A medium of communication is essential in any 
organization, and a school newspaper is the common medium of larger 
schools. Sometimes produced by an elected or volunteer staff and some- 
times by the journalism class, the newspaper may be a strong factor in 
unifying school activities and interests. Through it information is pre- 
sented regarding special problems, and polls are taken ol student opinion. 
The newspaper and other school publications give boys and girls the op- 
portunity to develop special interests in writing, editing, and other pub- 
lishing operations. Annuals and magazines help in developing school 
morale and provide fine opportunity for creative effort on the part of 
students. Handbooks and directories are useful in orienting new students 
in larger schools. 

Teachers have fairly substantial duties in regard to school publica- 
tions. First of all, some teacher, usually of English, typically serves as 
sponsor or adviser of each publication, or perhaps of all publications. 
Unless the publication is produced through a journalism class, and jek 
haps if it is, the teacher may be given a nonteaching period for che 
work. Such sponsors need special training and experience in journalism. 
If the reader aspires to such an assignment, experience with high school 
and/or college publications will stand him in good stead. A 

In addition to the sponsor, other teachers may share the responsibility 
for publications in several ways. Each homeroom may be called upon t0 
submit news or other material for the school paper. English and other 
teachers may be asked to be on the alert for essays, poems, and other 
writings to be published in the newspaper or magazine. Different de 
partments; classes, or activity groups are frequently assigned responsibility 
for sections of the yearbook. Teachers may be called upon tO wa oF 
edit copy. All teachers may need to help in the sale of publications or 
with other means of financing. 


Financial aspects of school publications raise several issues If st 
dents must pay for each publication separately or through @ student 
actonty ioi publications fee, this is another cost of “free” public Ga 
tion. If the publications are supported in part by advertising; students 
and/or teachers must solicit it. If funds are raised through public H 
grams as described earlier in this chapter H ncone again students and/ot 
teachers, must produce these OA All these problems must 
reconciled with the aims and results of the publications program. 
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doubtedly there are fine values to the pupils involved and to the school 
as a whole. Teachers should see that these values are realized without 
excessive demands of money and time on the students and on themselves. 

National and regional press associations give considerable leader- 
ship in the school publications field through establishing journalistic 
standards, making awards, and holding conventions. The National 
Scholastic Press Association, founded at the University of Wisconsin in 
1921 and moved to the University of Minnesota in 1926, publishes the 
Scholastic Editor and holds annual meetings jointly with the National 
Association of Journalistic Directors. The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, founded at Columbia University in 1924, publishes The School 
Press Review and holds annual meetings jointly with the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers’ Association. Quill and Scroll, organized in 1926 
at Drake University and moved later to Northwestern University, is the 
honorary society for high school journalists and publishes the magazine 
Quill and Scroll. 


SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS (COOPERATIVELY SPONSORED) 


The term “service organization” is sometimes used somewhat loosely 
to apply to any activity group that has service in the school or com- 
munity as one of its functions. Another use of the term is in connection 
with organizations that are sponsored by some adult group and have 
service as one function. Among these organizations are many national 
ones, some of which are shown in Table 42.12 

In addition, there are many high school groups affiliated with local 
organizations, some of which, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions, are 
also branches of national or international organizations. The teacher in 
a large metropolitan high school may find a first and rather considerable 
task that of understanding the complexity of student organizations, their 
affiliations, and their purposes. This is an important task to be accom- 
plished if the teacher is to offer wise counsel to students as to what groups 
to join, and also if he is to use and help others to use the various services 
these organizations provide. 


SOCIAL PROGRAMS 


Parties, dances, and other social functions are usually outgrowths, 
and very prominent ones, of other school activities rather than belonging 


*See Miller, Moyer, and Patrick, op. cit., Chap. 20, for detailed description of the 
organizations shown in this table and also others, including the following organizations 
with prevocational purposes: Future Business Leaders of America, rutare panon of 
America, Future Homemakers of America, 4-H Clubs, Future Scientists of America, and 


Future Teachers of America. 
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TABLE 42 


Some Student Organizations with National Sponsorship 


OOOO ES 


ORGANIZATION 


NATIONAL SPONSOR AND 
HEADQUARTERS 


Allied Youth 
Audubon Junior Club 


Boy Scouts 


Cadet Air Patrol 


Girl Reserve 


Girl Scouts 


Hi-Y 


Junior Red Cross 
Rifle Club 


Science Club 


Thespians 


Tri-Hi-Y 


to a wholly separate category. Most of the activity groups al 
scribed in this chapter at one time or another sponsor some type 
activity. For example, the athletic teams have their banquets, 
their parties or dances and perhaps social periods at most 
homerooms their parties or picnics, the publication staffs 
tions. Adolescents generally like parties (especially the refreshments!) 
dances, now that school instruction in 


Allied Youth, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 
National Audubon Society 
New York City 

Boy Scouts of America 
New York City 


Civil Air Patrol 
Washington, D.C. 


Young Women’s Christian 
Association 

New York City 

Girl Scouts of America 

New York City 


Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation 

New York City 

American Red Cross 

Washington, D.C. 

National Rifle Association 

Washington, D.C. 

Science Clubs of America 

Science Service 

Washington, D.C. 

National Thespian Society 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation 

New York City 


dancing is frequent. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Youth 14 to 30, interested in 
alcohol education 

Boys and girls in junior high 
(and elementary) 

Boys who qualify, and are at 
least 8 years old (Cubs) or 
11 (Scouts) or 14 (Explorers) 

Boys and girls who qualify, 
and are at least 15 years old 
(or in grade 10 or above) 

Girls, 12 to 18 


Girls who qualify, and are at 
least 7 years old (Brownies), 
or 10 (Intermediate Scouts), 
or 14 (Senior Scouts) 

Boys in high school 


Boys and girls in school 
Boys and girls under 19 


Local members, however de- 
termined, of science clubs 


Boys and girls recommended 

as qualified in dramatic arts 

Girls in high school (to para 
lel Hi-Y, boys) 


the clubs 


meetings, ° 
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School Subjects Frequently Produce Other School Activities. Here mem- 
bers of a forcign language class present a folk dance. (Courtesy of the Oklahoma 
City Schools.) 


Secondary school provides opportunities for cultivating these interests in 
4 wholesome fashion. Although few schools provide a “social room,” 
fitted for dancing, party, games, lounging, and similar activities, in the 
absence of such a room, the gymnasium or the cafeteria can readily be 
arranged and decorated for a variety of social affairs. 

In addition to the parties, dinners, and dances held at school, various 
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after-school, off-campus events are widely organized by school groups, 
picnics, camping trips, roller skating, hay rides, theater parties, and hikes 
are common. All of these, in addition to the aflairs held at school, pre- 
sent many interest builders for pupils—and also many problems for the 
high school faculty: costs, supervision and chapcronage, time, and spon- 
sorship. The problem of costs is particularly acute with regard to the 
more elaborate banquets and dances, and frequently less economically 


privileged boys and girls have difficulty in participating. The simpler 
functions may be carried by funds of the responsible organization or by 
small assessments of participants. Sensible economy in refreshments and 
decorations is characteristic of the best social programs. 

The high school teacher finds especially pressing his problem of the 
time and effort these activities involve. Out-of-school activities must be 
chaperoned and, even with the help of parents, teachers should and do 
feel this responsibility keenly. If they are sponsored by a school or- 
ganization, and this helps to fix student responsibility, the teacher who 
is the organization’s adviser must still work with the group in making 
effective and appropriate plans. Some adolescents seem to want to give 
too much of their time to social activities and their planning, and teach- 
ers have to preserve some balance in time allotments of homerooms and 
clubs for these and other purposes. Teachers must also deal with social 
committees, school calendars, and other organizational aspects of the 
social program. By and large, their functions are to work with high school 
youth in such a way as to develop the latter’s initiative in providing @ 
well-balanced, economical program of wholesome recreation. To do this, 
teachers need a good understanding of adolescents and a wide acquaint 
ance with social and recreational activities plus the ability to say “No 


“No” i 3 ide 
when a “No” is necessary to ensure appropriateness, economy, and w 
participation. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


. . . . i ' i 
Great variation is found in the nation’s high schools with E et 

ioe, . y 5 i £ 
participation in school government. Some student bodies are organ ol- 
s associations, with constitutions setting forth their ea 
; ilities, limitations, and so forth. As a part of this organization ae 

aps as th ` se 
I € one approach to student government, there may bese 


+ 3 . e i eo 
council or a student judiciary or a student executive committee: E ry 
schools the student council m ni 


limited duties, whereas in others the student council may be a hight 
significant body in the total school organization. 

$ Some illustrative plans are cited below to show some of 
tices which exist. One thing is clear and, we think, very i™P% 
ondary schools are generally trying to give students some P%# 


i : : it 
ay be virtually just another club w! 


the pra 
tant: S t 
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democratic action through participation in school government. Studies 
made by the National Association of Secondary School Principals in- 
dicate that about 80 per cent of secondary schools, and an even larger 
percentage of schools in the cities, have some type of student council 
organization. In fact, this association’s Executive Committee approved 
on September 30, 1955, a statement regarding student councils that in- 
cluded these points: 


We believe that in every secondary-school there should be an organization 
through which elected student representatives may have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in some phase of school administration, especially in the extraclass, or 
student activity, program. This school organization is generally known as the 
student council. ... 

We believe that much of the success of the student council is due, in great 
measure, to the interest, enthusiasm, and understanding of the high-school prin- 
cipal; no principal can expect his student council to be an effective educational 
force in his school unless he has first professed and demonstrated his faith in its 
capabilities and potentialities. . . . 

We believe that school student councils and State Associations of Student 
Councils need and deserve support from the administrators of the nation’s 
secondary schools individually and through their professional organizations. 

THEREFORE, we urge all secondary-school principals to give their assistance 
to the promotion of student participation through the student council organiza- 
tion and to take an active part in the effective work in which the student council 
is now engaged.13 


Illustrative of a constitution for a total student body association is 
that of the Sarasota (Florida) Junior High School Student Body. The 
first four articles of this constitution, which provides for a “Student 
Congress” corresponding to the student council typical of many schools, 
follow: 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE SARASOTA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT BODY 


Preamble 


We, the students of Sarasota Junior High School, recognizing the opportuni- 
ties afforded us for intellectual and vocational training, and realizing our responsi- 
bilities to the democratic system of government which has made these facilitics 
available to us do adopt this constitution in order to form a more democratic 
student body organization, promote the welfare of our school through good 
Citizenship, scholarship, sportsmanship, principles upon which self-government 
depends. 


None. 


Re Relationship between the Student Council and the Secondary School Prin- 
cipal,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals (No. 215), 


39:151-152 (December, 1955): 
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Article I 
(Name) 
Section 1. The name of this organization shall be known as the Student Body 
of Sarasota Jr. High School. 


Article II 
(Purpose) 
Section 1. The object of this association shall be to promote all school in- 
terests and activities, to share the responsibilities necessary to make the school a 
success, and to acquire a knowledge and practice in self-government. 


Article ILI 
(Membership) 
Section 1. The membership of this organization shall consist of all the stu- 
dents and the faculty of Sarasota Junior High School. 


Article IV 
(Legislative Department) 

Section 1. The legislative department power of the Sarasota Junior High 
School Student Government shall be vested in a representative body which shall 
be known as the Student Congress. The president of the student body shall preside 
over Congress. 

Section 2. The membership of the Student Congress shall consist of one boy 
and one girl elected from each homeroom. 

Section g. The term of a member of the Student Congress shall be one es 
following his election. All vacancies shall be filled by election. 

Section 4. Membership in the Student Congress shall be forfeited upon twe 
absences without reason or for failure to perform the duties of the office. All 
absences and questions concerning performance of duties shall be passed upon By 
the Student Congress. z 

Section 5. A majority vote in the Student Congress shall consist of a simple 
majority of the entire membership. Said majority shall be required for å 1 i at 
passed by the Student Council unless otherwise provided for in this constitution 
There shall be no absentee vote. | 

Section 6. The powers of the Student Congress shall be to direct and contro 
all school activities within the scope of action as prescribed by the Principal 


; they 
A. To develop and adopt such bylaws as may be necessary, provided 
do not conflict with the elements and spirit of this Constitution. vide 
To organize, promote, and supervise general and special elections, P! 


polling places, ballots, officials, and all other necessary equip 
terial and personnel. 


B. 


ment, mM 


To approve all presidential appointments by majority vote 

To perform other acts which may be delegated to them. ency 
To initiate and approve necessary legislation, and to pass ad 
measures as may be necessary. idols 
To establish and enforce regulations for assembly, study nl 10" 
cafeteria, school grounds, social events and public functions, Ee 
mote respect for school and private property. 


moo 
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G. To consider policies, activities, and changes recommended by students 


and 


teachers. 


H. To present to the faculty and administration matters which are outside 
its own jurisdiction. 


I. To issue, renew, and, if necessary, revoke organization charters, and to 
promote and coordinate organization activities. 


J. To create, authorize, supervise and coordinate committees for specialized 
activities or service, and to authorize, sponsor, and supervise drives and 
campaigns. 

K. To appoint necessary officers or committees to interpret the various pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 


Section 


7. The president of the student body as presiding officer shall vote 


only in the case of a tie.14 


The student body organization of the Mt. Diablo High School, 
Concord (California), has developed and added to its constitution a plan 


for a judici 


ARTICLE I. 


mor ee 


ary system. This plan is set forth in the following articles: 


Officers. 
A. The officers of this system shall be: 

1. Chief Justice. 

2. Prosecuting Attorney. 

B. Qualifications. 

1. The qualifications for the Chief Justice shall be the same as for 
the Student Body President, the Vice-President, or the Sales 
and Finance Commissioner. 

2. The qualifications for the Prosecuting Attorney shall be the 
same as for the other Student Body officers, except that he may 
be a member in good standing of any of the four classes. 

C. Election, 

1. The Chief Justice shall be elected at the same time as his con- 
temporary Student Body officers. 

g. The Prosecuting Attorney shall be appointed by the Student 
Body President, with the approval of the Student Council. 

D. Duties. 
1. The duties of the Chief Justice shall be: 
A. Preside as judge at all hearings. 
B. Appoint a Clerk. (Duties of Clerk: to keep a record of trials, 
and to keep a record of offenses and offenders). 
C. Suspend or hold in abeyance any sentence he deems unfair. 

2. The duties of the Prosecuting Attorney shall be: 

A. To appoint the Prosecuting Committee, in accordance with 
the regulations thereto pertaining. 
B. To act as chairman of the Prosecuting Committee. 


“ Published by permission of Principal Don Self, Sarasota Junior High School, 


| Sarasota, Fla, 


| qualifications 


Article V deals with the Executive Department, and Article VI with 
of Student Body officers and Student Congress members. 
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G. To provide for the prosecution and defense which shall act 
during the trials, the latter to be the satisfaction of the 
defendant. 


ArticLe II. Committees. 
A. The Committees of this system shall be: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


The Judiciary Committee. 
The Prosecuting Committee. 
The Jury. 


B. Constitution and officers of the Judiciary Committee—The Judi- 
ciary Committee shall consist of: 


1, 
2. Assistant Buildings Commissioner (Junior Representative). 
3. 

4. Assistant Grounds Commissioner (F reshman Representative) 


Transportation Commissioner (Senior Representative). 
Head of Sophomore Service. 
except such time as he shall not be clected (first semester of 


each year), during which time, the Grounds Commissioner shall 
be the representative in his stead. 


C. Constitution of the Prosecuting Committee. 


l. 


The Prosecuting Committee shall have as its chairman the 
Prosecuting Attorney. 

The Prosecuting Attorney shall appoint three other 
to assist him in his duties not in the same class as the Prosecut- 
ing Attorney. 


students 


D. Constitution of the Jury. 
1. The Jury shall be chosen from a list of tentative jury men. The 


3: 


E. The Duties of the Judiciary Committee. 3 
- The Judiciary Committee shall serve as a grand jury 


1 


. If the defendant pleads guilty, the Judiciary Com 


- If the defendant pleads not guilty, but is found guilty p 


- The Judiciary Committee shall select jurists at rand 


- The Judiciary Committee shall supervise th 


list shall consist of three people elected from each homeroom 
each semester. The Judiciary Committee shall select at a 
and review qualifications of the eight jury men selected, an 
two alternates. 


? n the 
. At no time shall one Class have more representatives on 


jury than any other class. 
No juryman may serve for more than one day or ¥ 
ish of any trials he has started to sit for- 


ntil the fin- 


at the 


$ Hae f Š ermine 
hearing preliminary to each trial, in order to det 


whether or not there shall be cause for trial. l 
mittee sha 


sentence the defendant forthwith. y the 


ce 
: . ot. senten 
Jury in trial, the Judiciary Committee recommends a 


for the guilty one. Judge will pass final sentence. 


. S . aT 
the tentative jury list prescribed in Article I, section D: P 


regarding the publicity of the proceedings at 
hearings. 
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F. The duties of the Prosecuting Committee shall be to assist the 
Prosecuting Attorney in the discharge of his duties. 

G. The duties of the Jury shall be to hear all trials conducted under 
the provisions of this constitution, to determine the guilt of the 
defendant and to recommend, if they should deem it desirable, 
the degree of leniency to be employed by the Judiciary Committee 
in deciding the final disposition of the case and the sentence to be 
recommended,15 


The following article from the Constitution for the Student Council 
of the Central High School, Manchester (New Hampshire), illustrates 
somewhat usual practice in the membership of the student councils 
which typify student government in many schools (although this con- 
stitution also provides for a student court): 


ARTICLE 1. MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. 

The members of the Senior, Junior, and Sophomore classes who are willing 
to subscribe to the purposes of this council shall constitute the student body of 
Manchester High School Central, and shall be represented in a Student Council. 
Section z. 

There shall be elected one student from each home room of the afore- 
mentioned classes whose duty it shall be to represent the members of his home 
room at all council meetings. 

Section g. 

Nominations in the home room may be made either from the floor or by 
petitions containing not less than ten names of the home room students. . . . 
The person receiving the highest number of votes will become delegate. From 
the same nominees, on a second ballot, the alternate will be chosen. The delegate 
of the home room shall present to the council any petitions coming from his 
constituents, 


Section 4. 

No student shall be elected unless he or she maintains a satisfactory scholastic 
standing (as defined by the administration). 
Section A 

There shall be a faculty advisor for the council, nominated by the student 
council, and subject to the approval of the headmaster. 16 


This typical pattern of representation on the council by homerooms pro- 
vides definite, democratic channels for governmental functions, and is 
8enerally followed. 

High school teachers are usually related to the student council or 


congress through homerooms, too. They can do much to make the council 
oer. 

* Published by permission of Principal Fred Diel, Mt. Diablo High School, Con- 
cord, Calif, 


“From Miller, Moyer, and Patrick, op. cit, pp. 239-240. 
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effective by their guidance of homeroom discussions of matters referred 
to or from the council. They can also help greatly by their general at- 
titude toward any student government arrangement, that is, by their will 
ingness to give students a chance in legislative, judicial, and/or executive 
functions. Usually the principal or some designated teacher serves as 
adviser to the student council, and this person has more definite respon- 
sibilities. In some schools the intent is to have a school rather than a 
“student” council, and teachers may be definitely represented, as may 
parents and the community in general. Prospective teachers can learn to 
participate more effectively in these various responsibilities as they read 
about student government and also as they observe these organizations 
in action during their student and beginning teaching experiences. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Supervision of study halls is a nonteaching assignment that many 
high school teachers have. Although large study halls are generally re 
garded as poor learning situations, they are still widely used. The better 
practice provides for decentralized study groups assigned during nonclass 
periods to classrooms having better study facilities. Teachers also as 
signed to these classrooms can give much more direction to study than 
they can in the large study halls. Despite the objections of librarians, 
libraries are also used for study periods. In any of these situations student 
monitorship may be quite helpful. 

Although teachers are usually assigned to coordinate work-exp 
ence programs in the appropriate fields, other teachers may be called 
upon to help select, and perhaps to counsel, students for the programs. 

Some of the most popular interests, such as music, dramatics, radio, 
television, aviation, and photography, have not been discussed separately 
in this chapter. These interests are either credit classes or noncredit clubs 
or both in the high school program. Teachers having such interests 5°" 
erally carry the responsibility for the classes or clubs, although again 
other teachers may be called upon in connection with the identification 


i : ; or 
of interested pupils and with the programs produced for the schoo! 
community. 


eri- 


Securing Balance Between Classroom and Extraclass Activities 


KR The traditional, selective high school was undoubtedly unbalance! 
1n its program of study and recitation. Now many laymen and educal? 
feel that the pendulum has swung too far and that the program is sy 
balanced by excessive extraclass activities to the neglect of study. at 
own observations Suggest that generalization is dangerous, o 
schools still otera fairly barren program of activities, whereas ou 
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have so many interruptions of classwork for extraclass activities that one 
pities teachers and pupils alike. The problem of balance has several 
aspects to be considered. 


BALANCE IN PUPILS’ PROGRAMS 


The problem of balance is especially acute with regard to the daily 
program of individual pupils. The most ambitious youngsters may want 
to be involved in entirely too many activities for their own good. Most 
frequently these are able students who need challenge and variety, but 
it may be that even these can dissipate their energies and abilities by 
spreading themselves too thinly over studies, organizations, offices, serv- 
ices, and so forth, Then there are the less fortunate who want to “keep 
up with the Joneses” but simply cannot achieve well in either their 
classes or their afterschool activities. 

Various expedients have been developed to meet the balance prob- 
lem. Some schools use a point system or other control on the number of 
activities in which pupils may participate. Eligibility rules sometimes 
prevent the poor achiever from overparticipation, but they may also pre- 
vent him from being successful in the one possible way. The activity 
period which makes a maximum number of activities meet at the same 
time automatically restricts participation and thus offers a distinct ad- 
vantage. Although such measures may help, it is our belief that there is 
no good substitute for the counsel of teachers and parents who seek to 
help students make wise decisions regarding their school program. 


BALANCE OF EXTRACLASS OFFERINGS 


There is also the problem of balance as to the total number of ac- 
tivities to be provided by the school. How many clubs, publications, social 
functions, and so forth should be provided? Again, generalization is 
most difficult. There are several questions that a faculty concerned with 
this problem might study: 

Is there adequate opportunity for all the students enrolled in it to 
develop a sense of belonging to the school? That is, are there sufficient 
programs, means of intraschool communication, and other procedures 
for developing a unified school organization? The most effective op- 
portunities are generally as follows: (1) a school newspaper that is the 
product of the entire school, publishing school news and helping to 
form pupil opinion on basic purposes and issues of the school; (2) as- 
sembly programs that promote group solidarity by group singing, dis- 
cussion of school-wide concerns, and organization of school-wide action 
Programs, such as campaigns and elections; (3) varied productions and 
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events—athletic, social, musical, dramatic—in which many students, and 
different students for different occasions, have a share. 

Is there adequate opportunity for all students to develop and deepen 
worth-while individual interests? Various types of interest inventories 
may be constructed or purchased to secure help with respect to this ques- 
tion. One needs to determine not only what special interests exist but 
what provision is made for them. Are the students who are interested in 
music, art, Ping-pong, checkers, aviation, photography, hiking, or camp- 
ing, for example, given opportunity to develop these interests further in 
classes? If related classes are not available, can special-interest clubs be 
organized for students, with such faculty assistance as needed? Are both 
types of provision needed for several social groupings? Are clubs and 
other activities eliminated when student interest wanes or teacher leader- 
ship is lacking? 

Is there an organized method assuring students’ participation in 
school government? In evaluating or planning for sc hool government in 
his school, the reader must consider how much students participate or 
will participate in all sorts of decisions affecting their welfare; in program 
planning, including such an evaluation activity as this study we me 
describing; and in the conduct of activities in and out of class. An ade: 
quate participation of youth in school government will include provision 
for pupilfaculty planning of all elements of the school’s program, with 
all representative bodies responsible to the group represented. 

Are activities in and out of class closely enough related to prevent 
undesirable duplications? Answers to the previous questions regarding 
any typical school would probably reveal the need for reorganizing both 
the classroom and the extraclass activities. Their relationship can be de- 
termined most effectively by proper identification of purpose with ar 
UMMA That is, all-school activities can probably contribute more pa 
tively to a sense of belonging than can any other type of activity, m 
each class or club group can serve this purpose by sharing in preparing 
materials for the school paper and in arranging programs for the ae 
mum; Special interests may be served by both class and out-of-class “A 
tivities; analysis of the interests of the students enrolled as compared bi 


. . i a i n 
the interests served by existing clubs and classes should give @ pai 
reorganization here, 


Are activities sponsored that are so expensive or time consu 
to make it unwise or impossible for most boys and girls to Pea 
In general, we seriously question the school’s sponsorship of 
which for any reason are closed to pupils who have the neces y in 


. oe Fi choo! 
pupils. Activer require considerable after-school time at 
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also eliminate participation by those who work or ride a school bus. For 
this and other reasons we have mentioned, inclusion of a maximum 
number of activities during the school day, through an activity period 
or other device, seems advantageous. 

If the school is small, are the best expedients possible being used to 
help provide an adequate activity program? Is full use made by pupils of 
resources in the community? Can community people be used as leaders in 
activities for which teacher-sponsors are lacking? Mimeographed rather 
than printed publications may suffice. Classes may meet as clubs to pro- 
vide organizational experience. Assembly programs, student councils, and 
other activities may be less complex than in larger schools but just as 
real and valuable. 


BALANCE IN TEACHERS’ PROGRAMS 


The activity program may also create an imbalance for teachers. The 
teacher who sponsors one of the more strenuous activities may find it 
difficult to do a satisfactory job with both his classes and his activity. For 
this reason, beginning teachers particularly should avoid undertaking 
a program that is too ambitious. Usually they find it desirable, in accept- 
ing a teaching position, to ascertain just what their responsibilities, that 
is, their work load, will be. 

In larger high schools, with their extensive activity programs, most or 
all teachers feel considerable pressure from these programs. This chapter 
has detailed the various tasks of the teacher in regard to particular ac- 
tivities: he may be expected to promote and attend certain events, to 
help with publications and student councils, to chaperon social affairs, to 
coach his students for contests, to take his place in graduation activities, 
to monitor lunchroom and study hall, and so forth. All of these are im- 
portant, but so is his classroom teaching! Our best suggestions are that 
teachers share these responsibilities with each other and with students in 
order to distribute the load, that they work through faculty planning 
§roups to prevent imbalance in the school’s program, and that, above all, 
they do a good job of classroom teaching. The absence of a beginning 
teacher from an extraclass event may be forgiven, but not his lack of 
Preparation for a class meeting. 

We should not overlook one other oft-cited teacher's problem in re- 
Bard to extraclass activities. This is the stream of “interruptions” fre- 
quently created by change of class schedules, excused absence from class 
of certain students needed for rehearsal or trip or service, announce- 
ments to be made, funds to be collected, tickets to be sold, and so forth, 
Although some of the routines can be handled in the homeroom, the 
classes missed or those from which many students were absent are up- 
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setting. Our chief suggestion is that teaching plans be flexible enough so 
that a schedule change will annoy as little as possible. 


The Teacher and the Parent-Teacher Association 


This chapter should not be closed, we believe, without mention of 
one significant activity of teachers that closely relates to pupils’ own 
extraclass activities. The parent-teacher association is potentially the 
most dynamic factor available for relating the educ ational experiences of 
youth in and out of school. In this organization teachers and parents 
work together to understand their common interests in education. Here 
they can, and frequently do, come to grips with such problems in the 
education of adolescents as their conflicting interests in study and play, 
activities which compete for their out-of-school time, codes of their be- 
havior, appropriate study conditions at home, and ways in which parents 
and teacher can cooperate effectively with respect to individual pupils. 

Some organization, usually an affiliate of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, exists in every community to further parent-teacher 
cooperation. In some high schools the membership (and program) may 
be broadened from PTA to PTSA, with the “S” for “student.” Teachers, 
we believe, have a great obligation to participate actively in such or- 
ganizations: to attend their meetings, to offer ideas, and to serve in such 
capacities in general as will further the education of boys and girls. 


Preparing to Guide Extraclass Activities 


Emphasis has been placed throughout this chapter on the importance 
of the students’ own interests and plans in the organization of school life. 
Acceptance of this emphasis does not eliminate the teacher’s role: rather, 
n makes that role all the more important. Thus we have called atten 
tion many times to the teacher’s tasks and how he may prepare for them. 
Some teacher is the sponsor or adviser of every student organization, 2 
the nature of teacher guidance determines to a considerable extent the 
success of each group. 

As adviser to a student group, the reader will need skill 
students identify problems, plan programs, evaluate outcomes. 
+0 the class group, he will need tact, patience, and resourcefulness 8° 
without dictating ends or means, he can help the group move ionia 
Tt is particularly important for the beginning teacher to have some WE ; 
developed special interest himself so that he can be a resource perso" s 
others with the same interest. Knowledge of the operation of a 
government plans, gained through observation of or participation ina l- 
as well as experience in conducting assembly, social, and other schoo 
wide programs and projects is another essential for all teachers: 


in helping 
Here, ® 
that, 
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For Further Study 


Board of Education of the City of New York. Assembly Guide for Secondary 
Schools. Curriculum Bulletin, 1954-1955 Series, No. 11. New York: The Board, 
1956. 
This guide for New York City secondary schools offers many helpful sug- 
gestions regarding assembly programs in general. 


» School Civic Clubs. Curriculum Bulletin, 1950-1951 Series, No. 1. New 
York: ‘The Board, 1951. 
A helpful teachers’ guide for organizing and carrying on school civic clubs. 


Brown, Willis C. Extraclass Activities in Aviation, Photography, and Radio. U.S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1956, No. 11. Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1956. 

Describes various types of activities in these fields. 
Committee of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. “Outdoor Education for American Youth,” Bulletin of the National 


Association. of Secondary School Principals (No. 229), 41:1-150 (May, 1957). 
In this special issue on outdoor education, see Chapter 2, “Outdoor Educa- 


tion in the High School Program.” 


Educational Policies Commission. Learning the Ways of Democracy. Washington, 


D.C.: National Education Association, 1940. 
This still useful casebook of practices for teaching democratic values and skills 


includes a chapter (4) on extraclass activities. 


Gilchrist, Robert $., Wilbur H. Dutton, and William L. Wrinkle. Secondary Edu- 
cation for American Democracy. Rev. ed. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1957. 
See Chapter 11, “What Is the Role of Student Activities and Organizations in 


the School Program?” 
Gilliland, John W. School Camping: A Frontier of Curriculum Improvement. 
Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, 1954. 

Reports a survey of school camping practices. 
Gruber, Frederick C. and Thomas Bayard Beatty. Secondary School Activities. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954- 4 
Comprehensive treatment of the subject based on a review of a vast amount 


of periodical material in the field. 


Gruhn, William T., and Harl R. Douglass. The Modern Junior High School. 


New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1956. ION 3 
Chapter 13 deals with extraclass activities in junior high schools. 
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Johnston, Edgar G., and Roland C. Faunce. Student Activities in Secondary 
Schools. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952. 
A text on the activity program of the modern secondary school. 


Kirkendall, Lester A., and Franklin R. Zeran. Student Councils in Action. New 
York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1953- 
Comprehensive and rather specific treatment of the st udent council. Includes 
an appendix with sample constitution and other guides and suggested pro- 
cedures. 


McKown, Harry C. Extracurricular Activities. gd ed. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. 
Comprehensive textbook on extracurricular activities with a chapter-by- 
chapter treatment of many of the common activitics. 


Miller, Franklin A., James H. Moyer, and Robert B. Patrick. Planning Student 
Activities. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 
Superior treatment of the student activity program in secondary schools. 


National Society for the Study of Education. Adapting the Secondary School Pro- 
grams to the Needs of Youth. Fifty-second Yearbook. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. 
See J. Lloyd Trump's chapter (9) “Extraclass \ctivities and the Needs of 
Youth.” 


“Planning Auditorium Programs,” School Executive, 76:67-77 (November, 1950) 
Symposium of articles on various aspects of planning auditorium programs. 


“The Relationship between the Student Council and the Secondary School Prin- 
cipal,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals (No. 
215), 39:151-152 (December, 1955): 
Statement of the association’s recommended policies regar 
councils, 


ding student 


Smith, Joe. Student Councils for Our Times: Principles and Practices. New York: 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 195! 


ie their 
Interesting study of the status of student councils, and of principles i 
more effective functioning. 


Taba, Hilda. School Culture. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 


1955: 
Report of studies to analyze the dynamics of human relations ir T 
with reference to participation and leadership in school activities. 


ol life, 


i of 
‘Tompkins, Ellsworth. The Activity Period in Public High Schools. v ie 
Education, Bulletin 1951, No. 19. Washington, D.C.: Government ieee 
1951. 


i ; i ls. 
Survey of practices regarding the activity period in 10,925 public schoo 
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re eat Activities for All Pupils. U.S. Office of Education, Bullet 
o. 4. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1950- 


‘i B ; schools: 
Survey of various aspects of the activity program in American high 
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The Teacher’s Role in Guidance and 
Other Special Services 


As the secondary school has expanded in population, services, 
and staff, the teacher’s tasks have come to include many matters other 
than the guidance of classroom learning experiences. The last chapter 
identified many teaching duties relative to extraclass learning experiences. 
The present chapter calls attention to additional duties pertaining to the 
special services of the school. These special services, including guidance 
services, social case work, clinical services, remedial programs, continua- 
tion school, and placement services, are described in the chapter. First to 
be noted are the teacher’s responsibilities as a counselor and as a co- 
ordinator of special services for his pupils. 


Teachers as Counselors 


Regardless of the number of special counselors who may be employed 
by the school, a classroom teacher is typically the first person at school 
to whom boys and girls turn for counsel. In the elementary school they 
have learned to consult their teacher almost as they consult their par- 
ents. In the usual, nondepartmentalized elementary school the teacher 
lives with one group of children throughout the school year, and through 
this close relationship comes to know more about each student than does 
any other school worker. Unfortunately, departmentalization in the sec- 
ondary school causes each teacher to teach five or six times as many 
Pupils, with each of whom he spends only about one sixth as much time, 
as does the elementary teacher, Yet even in the secondary school it is 
still the classroom teacher who has most opportunity to get acquainted 


with individual pupils. 
623 
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Under the core plan, the core teacher has two or three periods with 
his pupils, as compared with the one period they have with any other 
teacher, and typically becomes the person to whom they go first for 
counsel. If the homeroom period is an extended one, providing for ac- 
tivities other than the taking of attendance and the making of announce- 
ments, the homeroom teacher may become the first counselor for his 
homeroom members. Whether as a single-subject, core, or homeroom 
teacher, the classroom teacher is always a potential counselor for some 
boys and girls. Some of his counseling activities are well described in the 
following excerpt from the 1955 yearbook of the Ass« ciation for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development: 


All teachers whether in the classroom or homeroom assist students in pro- 
gram planning. Sometimes this is done directly in the teacher's capacity of a 
student adviser, but just as often it is done directly in the classroom. It is im 
perative, therefore that the teacher develop as broad an understanding of the 
whole school program as possible so that he can answer questions, suggest alter- 
natives and in general help the pupil to steer a course that will meet his needs. 

In addition, each teacher should keep up-to-date on guidance matters per- 
taining to his particular field of study. For instance, the English teacher should be 
informed about college requirements in English; the commercial teacher should 
be acquainted with the employment opportunities and on-the-job problems his 
students will face when they enter the labor market; and the art teacher should 
know about the art schools and types of training available to his students. Such 
information is appropriately available in the counselor's office, but it should also 
be placed in the teacher's hands so that he may make use of it in his daily contacts 
with students. The guidance-minded teacher will find countless opportunities to 
use such information and to do incidental counseling before and after school as 
the pupils stop at his desk to visit, as they plan their club programs with him, 4 
they talk together at social functions or in the cafeteria. If the teacher ing ar 
understanding of child development and what may be ex pected at a specific ae 
level and then has been given a broad interpretation of the whole school program 
and the place his particular subject area occupies, there is almost no limit Y i 
influence he can have on the growth and adjustment of his students, especially 
those who may never see a counselor or a specialist of any kind4 


; In addition to helping pupils with their program planning and vo 
tional choices, teachers are also constantly dealing with a variety ob BY 
sonal and educational problems of their pupils. They help boys and a 
select learning experiences, decide whether to miss school for outed 
interests, choose extraclass activities, reconcile disagreements vi fhe 
other and with parents, form and break up friendships, improve m 
personal appearance, and on through a host of teen-age concerns, T? 


eee 
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Spades for Supervision and Curriculum Development. National T 
M a uidance in the Curriculum (1955 Yearbook; Washington, pic The A 

> 1955), PP» 122-123. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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Teacher Guidance Helps Pupils Select the Right Courses and Vocations. 
The teacher of such a technical subject as electronics has many opportunities 
to advise students about related occupations. (Courtesy of the San Francisco 
Schools.) 


teacher who takes the extra time to do these things is the teacher whom 
boys and girls like. He is the teacher they remember and after whom they 
model their own personalities and even their careers. This is also the 
teacher who enjoys his work and becomes a real “master teacher.” 

Frequently teachers feel, and are, inadequate to counsel their pupils 
on all the problems that exist in the typical class. They may be aided 
greatly by the availability of specialized guidance services, but in many 
schools there is no counselor other than the teacher. Even where there is, 
the teacher still needs to know when and to whom to refer a particular 
pupil for help on his or her problem. The referral itself is a counseling 
act, 

Alert teachers are continually observing their pupils and reaching 
critical judgments regarding the behavior patterns and problems ob- 
served. Such teachers can render effective counseling aid. Frequen tly they 
realize their own need for special training in counseling, and if interested 
in this field take work to qualify for special assignment as counselors. 
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Teachers as Coordinators of Special Services 


If every high school teacher could have competency and facilities «nd 
time for the diagnosis of individual problems, lor vocational guidance 
and placement, for education of the handicapped, and for various other 
specialized fields of education, there would be no need for organized spe- 
cial services. Since this situation does not prevail, the need for some or- 
ganized special services is universal. Their prov ision is much less prev- 


alent. In general, the variety and the extent ol special services are in 
somewhat direct proportion to the size and financial support of the: 
school. ! 

With over three fourths of all youth of high school age in school, the 
school population presents almost every individual problem associated! 
with human beings. Within the usual class of some thirty pupils, marked 
yariations are found in intelligence, previous schooling, condition of 
health, occupational aptitudes and interests, plans for further schooling, 
physical and mental normality, and all other charac teristics. 

In a democratic educational program, every student has a curriculum 
suited in part to his particular characteristics. The school must ty ul ; 
identify pupil characteristics and make suitable plans for each pupil o 
the light of them. The provisions of special personnel and facilities, M 
addition to the regular class and extraclass programs, for studying and 
helping individuals are considered here as “special services.” For €% 
ample, guidance services exist to help teachers in identifying such char- 
acteristics of pupils as intelligence, aptitudes, and oc cupational interests, 
and in making suitable plans suggested by this information; health serv 
ices, in identifying physical characteristics and problems; and so forth. 

In smaller and less well-supported schools, the school organization 
consists of a principal and a number of teachers whose functions may 1: 
clude such special services to individual pupils as the teachers con 
petencies and schedules permit. There may be some help from itinerant 
case workers and centralized clinical services. In the large oF f n 
wealthier schools and school systems, more specialists and special service 
may, be found. Regardless of the scope and number of special services, i 
our opinion that a classroom teacher properly serves as the coordinator 0 
special services for his group of pupils. 20a 

If each pupil has five or six teachers daily, as is typical ne 
9 through 12, and there is no plan of fixing responsibility for coordina a 
special services by homerooms, core groups, or counseling groups the i 
dividual teacher may serve purely as a referral agent as occasion anin 
FEE ut aa one may ey esp or 2 

g the needed help. This may not be a PF? 
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small school where all the teachers know and frequently discuss individ- 
ual pupils, but in the larger school it is a very real problem. In these 
schools, consequently, various plans are followed to fix responsibility for 
channeling special services. In the homeroom organization, a common 
plan in which almost every teacher has a homeroom, the homeroom 
teacher is responsible for records, referrals, and other phases of coordina- 
tion. Another plan designates a teacher or teacher-counselor as the co- 
ordinator of special services for his advisory or counseling group, usually 
somewhat larger than a homeroom group. The core curriculum plan 
frequently includes a provision that the core teacher serve as counselor 
and as coordinator of special services for his core pupils. 

Another plan is based on the organization of “little schools.’ In 
junior high schools, for example, one group of four or five teachers teach 
in rotation the same sections of a grade; that is, they have the same pupils. 
‘These teachers, through frequent meetings and perhaps through their 
chairman, coordinate the school’s special services for their pupils. In a 
iew more ambitious attempts, the organization of a large school is so 
decentralized and the school plant is so constructed that there really 
are several “little schools,” each with its center and its staff director. 

A unique plan of exceptional interest is that of the White Plains 
(New York) High School. This school is organized into four representa- 
tive divisions. Each division has approximately five hundred pupils, a 
director of guidance, and from twenty-five to twenty-eight homeroom 
teachers, all of whom work together during the three years the pupils 
are in school. The major responsibility of the divisional organization is 
guidance. A new building now under construction was planned to 
facilitate the housing of the divisions and also to add to their functions. 
A description of the proposed plan and functions of the divisions was 
provided us by the principal, C. Darl Long, by letter of August 26, 1958, 
as follows: 


Our new building is planned to continue this type of organization and to 
enable us to add to the functions and responsibilities that are assigned to the 
divisions. Our objective is to capitalize on the advantages inherent in a large 
school and at the same time to capture and exploit the values and opportunities 
inherent in a small school. 

The size of the division in our school will remain constant: 450-550 pupils. 
The pupils will be a representative group composed of 1oth-, 11th-, and 12th- 
graders. It will be staffed by a director, ten “basic teachers,” from 15 to 20 “associ- 
ate teachers,” and the required clerical and maintenance personnel. The staff and 
pupils will remain together during the three years that the pupils are in school. 

The director and his staff will be responsible for the “general” education 
and personal development of the pupils. Specific functions assigned to the division 
are as follows: 
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1. Inducting and orienting pupils to the division, the school, and community, 

2. Developing esprit de corps among the pupils, with loyalties to the division, 
the school, and the community. 

3. Providing the counseling and guidance necessary to enable each pupil to 
participate in those school experiences that will result in the maximum develop- 
ment of his native and acquired talents, knowledges, and skills. 

4. Providing the counseling necessary for cach pupil to understand his 
peculiar abilities and talents and for him to plan and succeed in programs that 
will lead to the best possible career for him. 

5. Providing a program of student activities that will be of interest and value 
to each pupil. This program of activities will include, among others, student 
participation in divisional and school government, special-interest clubs, social 
activities, intramural athletics, and, eventually, interscholastic athletics. . . . 


6. Providing a program of parent education that will give adequate support 
to the educational activities of the division and the school 

7. Coordinating divisional policies, programs, activities, and procedures with 
the policies, programs, and activities of the entire school. 

8. Administering attendance records and carrying out such activities as are 
necessary to ensure that each pupil meets state and local requirements. 

g. Administering operational pupil-personnel and tea: her-personnel records. 

10. Administering necessary and appropriate disciplinary actions. 

11. Providing, supervising, and administering all courses in citizenship edu 
cation and in English. 

12. Supervising maintenance and safety activities in those sections of the 
school campus assigned for divisional use. 


The Teacher's Tasks in Special Services 


Under any of these plans some classroom teacher is usually re 
sponsible for making sure that each pupil assigned to his homeroom, ee 
“little school,” advisory, or other group is referred to such special serv- 
ices as are appropriate. Some of the tasks involved are described in a 
following paragraphs. 


RECORD KEEPING AND REFERRALS 


_ Teachers almost invariably have some responsibility for recording 
various types of data in pupils’ cumulative or other records. Frequently 
the homeroom teacher is responsible for maintaining the records of his 
homeroom pupils. Regardless of the organization, the careful teacher 
makes good use of his record-keeping activities to detect needs for ec 
investigation and help in regard to pupils’ problems. Perhaps the pa: 
Johnny was given by his subject teachers during the last marking re i 
were substantially lower than those of previous periods. No teach? 
other than the one who places the marks on the report card and/or p 
the cumulative record would be likely to know that this drop had 0 
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curred in all of Johnny’s classes. There is reason to investigate imme- 
diately, at least to determine if the teachers concerned are aware of what 
Johnny's difficulties are. Perhaps they are uncertain, and there is need to 
confer with the parents. The homeroom teacher should know whether 
the situation is such that Johnny should first be consulted, his parents 
called in for a conference, or a teacher or social case worker sent to 
Johnny’s home. 

Similarly, almost every type of record may contain information that 
is of significance in guiding the school experiences of boys and girls. The 
alert teacher interprets them as he records such data as attendance, 
standardized test results, health examinations, and school marks, and 
notes items that demand further study, 


OBSERVING AND INVESTIGATING BEHAVIOR 


Behavior is caused, we know, and the classroom teacher is ever ob- 
servant of abnormal and unacceptable behavior so as to get at its causes 
and try to effect its improvement. Most of us who teach are not sufficiently 
well trained in psychology to be expert in the diagnosis of behavior, but 
we certainly can detect atypical actions. Indeed, the major difficulties 
most teachers recognize in their own work revolve around the behavior 
ol their pupils. Some children are seen as too aggressive, others as too 
withdrawn, and still others as sometimes destructive, belligerent, and 
emotionally disturbed. Most of these behaviors at one time or another 
create problems in the classroom and must be dealt with, Although it is 
relatively simple to punish boys and girls for unacceptable behavior, re- 
peated violations despite punishment are evidence enough that the 
punishment is ineffective in solving the problem. 

What the teacher should do in instances of repeated and unaccept- 
able behavior varies from school to school, and what he actually does 
may vary almost from classroom to classroom. One principle is certain; 
the teacher should handle behavior problems himself so far as he can do 
so without creating difficulties for the class and individual pupils con- 
cerned. Another sound principle is that behavior which he cannot easily 
explain needs further investigation. Both the investigation of unex- 
plained behavior and the handling of acute disturbers is better done with 
outside help. ‘The principal can help in such cases by getting information 
about pupils and by personally dealing with those who must be excluded 
from the classroom or otherwise segregated as disturbing influences, In 
larger schools the teacher may turn to a dean of boys or girls. For careful 
investigation of behavior difficulties, the school psychologist, the social 
case worker, or other such person is an invaluable but too infrequently 
available resource. 
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CONFERRING WITH PARENTS 


Later this chapter will describe in some detail certain relationships 
between teachers and parents that promote effective teaching and guid- 
ance of boys and girls. Here we merely wish to emphasize parent con- 
ferences as one of the teacher’s duties in relation to the special services of 
the school. Although the intensive work of investigating home back- 
grounds of pupils is properly done by the school’s social case worker, if 
there is such a person, it is equally proper for the teacher to make initial 
contacts with the parents of all the pupils for whom he has a guidance 
responsibility. As the teacher confers with parents, situations may be dis- 
covered which should be discussed with the case worker; or, the failure 
of parents to come for conferences may suggest the need for a home visit. 
In either event it is the responsibility of the teacher to take advantage of 
whatever resources are available for case investigation. If there are none, 
the teacher may find it desirable at least to make a phone call or to write 
a note to the parents, or even to visit the home. 


ARRANGING FOR TRANSFERS OF PUPILS 


In larger schools having several sections of most classes, it is fre- 
quently possible to make adjustments in pupils’ schedules. As the home: 
room teacher finds pupils who have schedule or personal problems in te- 
gard to their class assignments, he may refer these problems to the 
counselor, the principal, or some other person. Although it is generally 
undesirable if not impossible to transfer pupils from one class to al 
other simply because of their likes or dislikes for particular teachers, it 
is also desirable at least to investigate transfer requests and possibilities. 
Occasionally a pupil may have developed such an intense feeling about 
a particular teacher and class as to make his success in that class impos- 
sible. Equally unfortunate, a teacher may have become so irritated by 4 
disturber in his class as to be unable to recognize this pupil’s attempts t0 
improve. Transfers are more frequently related to spacing of laboratory 
and gymnasium classes and study periods and to afterschool work e% 
perience. All such problems should be identified by the teacher in his 
ORE of advisees, as created by the homeroom or other guid 
ganization, and called to the attention of the person who is able t° 
Investigate and do something about them. 


ance Ol 


PUPIL CONFERENCES AND REFERRALS 
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lassroom organization and procedure in the m 
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ol provide frequent Opportunities for the teacher to con 
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pupils individually. This may be done, as was noted in Chapter 15, in 
connection with periods of individual study and other activity as well as 
in conference periods during, after, and even before school hours. These 
teacher-pupil conferences are indispensable in effective teaching, for 
they provide teachers the opportunity to become better acquainted with 
their pupils’ needs, difficulties, and accomplishments, and to give direct 
help in their learning experiences. 

Such conferences are also essential in the guidance services of the 
school. If counseling periods are available, the counselors typically have 
conferences scheduled with all the students. But even without a formal 
counseling organization, the homeroom, core, and other advisory periods 
may be utilized for holding conferences or arranging for them at other 
times. As these conferences are held, the teacher seeks to identify any 
problems of a personal or educational nature on which he or other 
school personnel can help. Perhaps Mary is habitually late; or Johnny 
is never clean and neat; or Susan tries to do her homework during the ac- 
tivity period; or Richard never listens to the announcements. The home- 
room teacher tries to get at the bottom of these overt symptoms of dif- 
ficulty and takes whatever time is available to talk the problems over. 
Unless he feels- he is making some progress he eventually refers the 
problems to the school counselor, the principal, or some other person. 


ORIENTING NEW STUDENTS 


The task of orienting the incoming student group is one which all 
school personnel usually share, The seventh-graders in junior high, the 
tenth-graders in senior high, the ninth-graders in the four-year high 
school—whatever the incoming group may be, in addition to all the 
transfers coming in throughout the year—all these pupils need to learn 
about the school’s opportunities, policies, customs, and regulations. Fre- 
quently the core or, in its absence, one required subject in the beginning 
year is used as the center of an extensive orientation program. Perhaps the 
first month or six weeks in a large school are spent in these classes in 
studying school resources and personnel and policies. 

Even where such an organized orientation program exists, there is 
still a need for helping new students individually. Hence the homeroom 
or other teacher with specific guidance responsibility takes advantage of 
every opportunity to answer pupils’ questions, to explain to an individ- 
ual matters that were not clearly understood from group discussion, and 
otherwise to help each to adjust as rapidly and easily as possible to the 
new school. Frequently this adjustment process necessitates arranging 
for school personnel to come to homeroom or orientation class sessions 
to explain their duties and the facilities they may have to offer. The 
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teacher is alert to the need for such explanations, and makes arrangements 
for them as needs arise. 


ARRANGING CASE CONFERENCES 


Later in this chapter case studies and case conferences are described 
as means of identifying and serving pupil needs. A case conference, briefly 
defined, is simply a coming together of the people concerned with a par- 
ticular pupil in order to share their information and to reach conclusions, 
if possible, regarding ways of helping him. Someone must arrange these 
conferences. Although the social case worker frequently does so after his 
investigation is made, there may not be a social case worker in a par- 
ticular school. Even if there is, the homeroom teacher may feel it desirable 
to have a conference of the pupil’s teachers with the case worker before 
the investigation is made. Or the teachers in a “little school” may feel 
they need more information about several of their pupils and arrange 
for systematic discussions about each. These sessions involve not only 
themselves but perhaps the parents and any special guidance personnel 
employed by the school. 

For example, in a senior high school operating under a homeroom 
organization, with the homeroom teacher responsible for pupils’ report 
cards and cumulative records, a parent called his son’s homeroom teacher 
to inquire why Jim had made such a severe drop in marks on the last 
report card. The homeroom teacher said that he would inquire of the 
teachers concerned, and call back. He also asked Jim's father to talk the 
matter over at home. When the homeroom teacher queried Jim’s teachers 
he found varied explanations: the mathematics teacher said that Jim had 
not been turning in his daily work; the English teacher said that Jim 
simply had done very poorly on the final examination of the marking 
period; the biology teacher said that Jim had been sleeping in class; an 
the physical education teacher said that he had noted nothing different 
about Jim’s behavior or performance. So the homeroom teacher decided 
that a discussion of Jim’s case with his parents was in order and a 
ranged a conference. When the group got together it was learned r 
Jim’s parents had already found the explanation: Jim had admitted ¢ 
them that he had become so interested in his short-wave radio set that i 
had been using it until late hours every night and letting his hoa 
which his parents thought he was doing in his room, g0 undone. Furt 
more, Jim had told them that he had lost interest in his schoolwork an 


l a kin 
wanted to transfer to the vocational high school and take special wor 
radio and electronics, 

ts and teachers 
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studies in general education. The point to be emphasized here is the 
essential step taken by the homeroom teacher: getting enough informa- 
tion to indicate the need for the conference and then arranging it. There- 
alter the people concerned are the ones to diagnose and plan, the home- 
room teacher simply observing what happens, calling other conferences 
or talking to parents and individual teachers as the need to do so arises. 
He is merely coordinating the services available for dealing with Jim's 
problem, 


What Special Services Are Provided? 


We now turn attention to the specific services to which teachers may 
refer their pupils, however the referrals are made. In this section each of 
six major types of special services is briefly described. It should be em- 
phasized that only our larger, well-financed schools offer all these serv- 
ices in complete detail. Some beginnings of one or more services are 
offered in nearly all secondary schools. 


SERVICES OF GUIDANCE SPECIALISTS 


Specialists in guidance may bear such titles as guidance’ directors, 
vocational advisers or vocational counselors, counselors, deans, coordina- 
tors, and directors of research or testing. A large school may have one or 
more persons, each of whom bears one of these titles, although in some 
systems most or all such specialists are assigned to a central office and 
work with various schools on a consultative basis. Frequently, guidance 
personnel also have administrative functions such as scheduling, social 
affairs, public relations, management of special funds, scholarships, and 
so forth, which do not necessarily relate to the provision of special serv- 
ices to individual youth. 

The functions of persons bearing the same title but located in dif- 
ferent schools or systems may be vastly different. Certain organizational 
relationships usually exist, however: these specialists consult with teach- 
ers regarding individual pupils and their problems and either make 
recommendations directly to the teacher and pupil or take direct re- 
sponsibility. The specialists also generally carry on certain types of ac- 
tivities, such as testing and vocational conferences on a school-wide 
basis, providing results to teachers and others who work directly with the 
students. That is, guidance specialists should, and ordinarily do, work 
with teachers, conferring or otherwise working with individual students 
only on teachers’ requests or as a part of some school-wide program of a 
special-service nature. A desirable relationship between teachers and 
guidance specialists is shown in Table 43- 
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TABLE 43 
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Functions of Teachers and Specialists in Guidance Services 


Principal (or designated representative) 
Coordinates Administration of Services 


iS 


FUNCTIONS OF CLASSROOM 
(AND HOMEROOM) TEACHER 


SPECIAL SERVICES TO 
INDIVIDUAL YOUTH 


FUNCTIONS OF 


GUIDANCE SPECIALIST 


Provides learning situations 1. Choosing a vocation Maintains occupational ma- 


Collects data about interests 

Confers with youth on in- 
terests 

Plans studies related to 
choice 


Maintains records for spe- 
cialists 

Helps youth with applica- 
tions and interview 
preparation 

Helps youth with work 
habits and techniques 


2. Finding a job 


Collects data about inter- 
ests 

Maintains records for spe- 
cialists 

Confers with youth about 
needs 

Studies school’s total cur- 
riculum 


tional progra m 


Studies youth’s total activ- 4 


10 . Solving personal 
ities 


problems 
Maintains personal histories 
Confers with youth regard- 

ing problems and refers 

to specialists 


Observes difficulties in skills 5. Overcoming aca- 
Administers diagnostic tests demic difficulties 
Confers with youth and 


recommends sources of 
help 
Gives remedial instruction 
Advises other teachers of 
needs 


3. Planning an educa- 


terials, files, records 
Observes youth at work 
Gives aptitude tests 
Interviews youth on choices 
Helps teacher prepare re- 

source units on vocations 


Maintains records for pro- 
spective employers 

Makes opportunity analyses 

Places youth in jobs 

Helps in adjustment on job 

Maintains records of follow- 


up studies 


Maintains records of college 
requirements 

Gives intelligence and other 
tests 

Studies success in school and 
college f 

Advises faculty on curricu- 
lum changes 


Maintains contact with non- 


school sources of help 
Confers with individuals 
Arranges for special help 


- gives tests 
Recommends or gives tes 


Refers to clinical agencies 

Confers with youth an 
teachers 

Advises teachers 
instruction 


on remedial 


ee m. a 
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In general, the guidance specialist is a sort of “master teacher,” ex- 
pert in human relationships, since he must guide teachers as well as stu- 
dents, and competent in various specialized techniques suggested in Table 
43 and described in more detail in this chapter. This specialist should 
have the competencies necessary to carry on the general functions de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs. 

Maintenance of adequate systems of communication so that needed 
information about individual pupils will be made available. The larger 
the school, the more extensive is the reliance on records, memoranda, and 
other methods of written communication. These methods all lack face-to- 
face interpretation and discussion, and their usefulness is definitely 
limited by the amount of time that teachers have for consultation of records 
and similar tasks. Conference between the specialist and the teachers 
concerned is the best method of communication, but, again, its use is 
limited by the time factor. 

Advisement of teachers regarding such problems as use and interpre- 
tation of special services in the community, diagnosis of individual prob- 
lems, remedial instruction, techniques of counseling interviews, and 
occupations. These services can be and ordinarily are provided in group 
situations. Services of this type should also be available on request by the 
individual teacher. Unfortunately, teachers sometimes hesitate to ask for 
such help because of a feeling that to request it is to admit a weakness. 
There is needed a wider acceptance of the fact that skillful classroom 
teaching is a specialized service, too, and that the teacher is merely 
exercising his skill by seeking help needed from a guidance specialist in a 
particular situation. 

Testing—administration of individual and group tests, analysis and 
interpretation of results, and maintenance of adequate test records. This 
is one of the most usual functions of the guidance specialist. The rapidly 
increasing number and types of tests and other instruments make it al- 
most impossible for the classroom teacher to be familiar with all the 
varieties that may be helpful. It is essential, however, that teachers em- 
ploy only instruments with which they can become sufficiently familiar 
to make their use worth while. 

Liaison between school and college, home, employers, and social 
agencies. In the small school, the principal or teacher serves this function. 
In the larger one there is real need for a person with the time and ability 
to make the various inquiries and other contacts with outside agencies 
essential to a program of service to students. 

Dealing with individual cases of maladjustment requiring special 
skill and training, Few, if any, schools can provide all the medical, 
psychiatric, and other services needed to deal with adjustment cases. 
Any well-trained guidance worker, however, should be able to diagnose 
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cases well enough to make referrals to whatever services are available 
outside school. 

Maintenance of adequate records, and systems for using them, of 
pupil progress, of follow-up studies, and of college and occupational re- 
quirements. Records and studies are seldom adequate unless there are 
persons available and qualified for the work involved. Furthermore, the 
most complete records or research data have little if any meaning unless 
teachers can be given help in their interpretation and use. Specialists 
therefore need to keep records and make readily available to teachers 
whatever useful studies they have planned together. 


SOCIAL CASE WORKERS 


Few high schools employ on their own staffs social case workers as 
distinguished from guidance specialists. Attendance officers, however, 


have been fairly common and now an increasing number of school sys- 
tems employ persons called “visiting teachers,” “case workers,” or “home 
visitors.” Other school systems whose staffs do not include such specialists 


frequently have access to such services through local private and public 
agencies, 

Services of these case workers are usually related to the pupils anl 
teachers as follows: 


1. Students whose absence, behavior, maladjustment, economic prob- 
lems, or other extremely difficult situations seem to require special in- 
vestigation and help are referred to the case worker by the teacher or 
guidance specialist. 

2. Following investigation of home and other conditions made by 
the case worker alone or in conjunction with the teacher and guidance 
specialist, agreements are reached as to the next steps, and necessary action 


iS taken by the teacher, guidance specialist, case worker, and others 
involved. 


CLINICAL SERVICES 


Some type of health service is available in most high schools, al 
though in smaller ones there may be only an arrangement for notifying 
the public health department of an emergency situation. In many large 
schools a school health clinic or department is served by piya 
dentists, and nurses employed by the schools or the public health depart- 
ment or jointly. In some situations such services are secured Py A 
agreement with the professional group concerned, which rotates cf 
members to provide these services, They may include care of emergend® 


: BaD sis 
prevention and care of communicable diseases, physical examinatiot 
and health counseling, 
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More and more provision is also being made for services relating to 
mental, emotional or behavior problems and related disturbances, In 
larger school systems some type of guidance or psychological clinic may 
serve all schools of the system. Considerable screening is usually essential 
in referring problems to the clinical services. Generally these are avail- 
able only through a specific routine which involves referral by the 
school’s head guidance specialist or the principal. Teachers whose schools 
are fortunate enough to have access to such clinical services should 
be fully informed regarding the procedure of referring pupils to the 
clinic. 

The operation of a diagnostic center served by school psychologists 
in one large school system may be illustrated by a case history made 
available to one of us. A boy, aged fourteen, in the eighth grade; was 
referred to the center (available to all schools in the system) because of 
very poor schoolwork, very little effort to achieve, and social and emo- 
tional immaturity. His teachers felt that although he was functioning 
generally on a retarded level, he had more ability than he was willing to 
use. Following evaluation of the case by the psychologist, the following 
summary was recorded: 


‘This boy is the second youngest of seven children and is the smallest member 
of the family. He has good relations with his siblings but does not compete with 
them other than the younger brother in sports. He tends, rather, to be dependent 
on them, and has never had any responsibilities in the home. The parents recog- 
nize that everyone has always considered him the baby and protected him. Re- 
cently he has shown aggressiveness and opposition when he wants to do something 
and others intervene, He belongs to no clubs and has very few friends at home or 
in school, although he expresses his dissatisfaction with this status. 

Educational history shows that he has attended two schools. At the present 
time he has no identification with the school, does not participate in any activities, 
and displays no interest in group games. In the past few months he has begun to 
display negativistic behavior, interrupting class procedures, and creating disturb- 
ances, He seems to enjoy the attention he gets from classmates and teachers be- 
cause of these actions. 

Results of the tests indicate that this boy has an LQ. of 85, with a verbal 
scale of 7g and a performance scale of 96. He is reading at a fifth-grade level, and 
at times is able to do eighth-grade arithmetic, but generally is successful only at 
a low seventh-grade level. He has difficulty expressing himself both orally and in 
writing, but works very well on nonverbal or performance material, showing 
good planning, effort, and interest. He displayed the inclination to accept errors 
and failures too easily, but could be encouraged to try again with more success. 

The needs of this boy were felt to be varied in terms of school and home but 
had a common core. He needs to achieve a better self-identification in terms of 
capacities and limitations; to be aided in developing better interpersonal relations 
and identification with groups; and to be given reassurance that he is a responsi- 
ble, acceptable person who can contribute to others and is needed. 
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Following her study of the case, as just summarized, the psychologist ar- 
ranged a conference at the school of the parents, the boy's counselors, and 
the school curriculum coordinator. In this conference the following plan 
was determined as being the most feasible means of meeting the boy’s 
needs: 


In the school it was agreed to reduce academic pressures to work at an 
eighth-grade level in all subjects. A reading evaluation will be done to determine 
reading difficulties and a remedial reading program will be started. The teacher 
will make efforts to relate arithmetic to the boy's area of interest and allow him 
to work out problems at home, until he has recognized the relation of the subject 
to his goal of being a carpenter. Counseling by a man will be carried on beginning 
with vocational planning and, as rapport is established, going into the deeper 
personality conflicts. Whenever possible past successes will be used for encourage- 
ment and motivation, and to help him see relationships of classwork and other 
activities. He will also be asked to help with the audiovisual equipment in class, 
and if he shows interest and effort will be used in the school program. Whenever 
possible he will be asked to help with athletic equipment, and the coach will ty 
to use him in planning activities rather than in participating on the school teams. 

The parents planned a program of activities for him and would discuss re- 
sponsibilities for work at home. His brothers and sisters would be asked to have 
him work with them and help them. The father planned to ask him to work as â 
helper during the summer. 


After a period of two and a half months the psychologist reviewed the 
case. There follows the summary made at this time: 


Results of the plan after two and a half months indicate that there has been 
some improvement in most areas. The first month he seemed to be testing each 
event or change to determine if the people involved were going to be consistent 
and follow through on the program as it had been discussed with him. During 
the second month and a half he seemed convinced and began to put forth more 
effort. He has shown definite progress in reading and is becoming interested A 
books as a source for other activities. He is now able to complete classroom pe 
ments and is displaying some pride in his work. In some classes the amount of work 
assigned has been gradually increased and he has reacted favorably. He is slowly 
establishing relations with boys his age, but h led to the efforts of a 
coach and does not want to participate in an ae 
or cover up his pleasure when asked to help with the audiovisual equipment a 
it 1s apparent in his behavior and the enthusiasm he shows in doing the job wel 

The pareng indicate that there has been more testing of changes at ho 
but that he is beginning to believe they mean what they say and do. T W 
expressed no interest in clubs, t PT 
in the neighborhood. He does “ol 
negativistic at home. 


as not responc 
y way in sports. He h 


but does have better relations with the bo 
x ive an 
seem to be happier and more cooperative 


Unfortunately, of course, 
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e the services 
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jority of schools do not ha vee 


trained psychologists. It is encouraging, 
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ever, that the number of systems providing such services is growing, and 
that they are generally available in our largest population centers. This 
case illustrates the fact that the clinical center and the specialist work- 
ing closely with teachers and parents can contribute effectively to the 
diagnosis and treatment of pupils’ problems. It is greatly to be desired 
that such services be made available as rapidly as possible in all schools. 


REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to classes for the mentally retarded as described in 
Chapter 13, various so-called remedial classes or other opportunities are 
provided in some schools, especially in reading, speech, composition, 
and mathematics. Sometimes these classes are not really “remedial,” 
but are simply sections for slow-learning or low-achieving pupils. Serv- 
ices which really “remedy” are based on careful diagnosis of causes and 
are provided to remove, or correct for, the cause. Thus, pupils who are 
discovered to have a reading difficulty that can be overcome may profit 
from remedial procedures. In the best situations remedial programs are 
not “classes” in the usual sense, but are provided just for the period 
needed and on a somewhat tutorial basis, In these situations, the class- 
room teacher may refer a pupil to the teacher in the remedial program, 
the two teachers keeping cach other informed of the pupil's progress 
and ways of helping him. As soon as his problem has been satisfactorily 
solved, remedial instruction is ended. 


PLACEMENT SERVICES 


High schools also assist students through various types of place- 
ment services. In the small high school, boys and girls are ordinarily 
helped in finding jobs through the principal's and teachers’ personal 
knowledge of opportunities. Businessmen and other employers come 
to the school for recommendations, and placement is an informal, though 
helpful, service. è 

In the larger schools placement services may be rather carefully 
organized, with a coordinator or counselor in charge. Inquiries are 
routed to this person, and students desiring employment make applica- 
tion in accordance with the placement office's suggestion. In schools 
having work-experience programs (see Chapter 14), most placements 
may result from students’ employment during the high school period. 
Whatever placement services the school offers must be planned with 
regard to employment laws and in cooperation with governmental em- 
ployment agencies. i 

Part-time placement services are also provided. In smaller com- 
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munities teachers and the principal may be asked by their friends and 
acquaintances to recommend boys and girls for after-school, week-end, 
or summer jobs. In larger ones, the placement coordinator may main- 
tain registers of pupils interested in part-time employment and consult 
these as job inquiries come in. Some potential dropouts may be kept 
in school by careful matching of pupils needing employment with part- 
time opportunities. 


CONTINUATION SERVICES 


Many urban high schools continue to provide special services for 
students after they have dropped out of high school or have completed 
it. Thus follow-up studies of dropouts and graduates intended to help 
them in occupational adjustment and in securing additional training 
are made by many high schools. Perhaps the most usual purpose of these 
studies has been to get data for curriculum revision, However, they also 
may help out-of-school youth by providing information to potential 
employers or by suggesting additional training possibilities. 

Apprenticeship training programs in which the schools provide re- 
lated training to students working in various trades have become im- 
portant phases of secondary continuation programs. With the aid of 
these programs many students are able to make a start in their chosen 
trade and to secure appropriate training for it. 

Correspondence courses for students desiring to obtain required 
credit for high school diplomas are frequently offered through secondary 
schools, particularly those in rural areas where such courses may be 
given through the state university or through adult schools in coopera- 
tion with private correspondence schools. 

Pupils who must go to work and cannot continue their day-school 
programs are also encouraged to complete their secondary education 1 
evening or continuation school. Thousands of young men and women 
each year complete high school in this way. 

To illustrate how placement and continuation: services may Tee 
serve individual pupils, the following case is quoted from a Uni 
States Department of Labor publication, After Teen-Agers Quit School: 


eally 
ted 


Lucille was 17 when she enrolled in the fulltime continuation qvis 
programion leaving school. A big, unkempt-appearing girl, Lucille expressed het 
ple gory to an unsatisfactory home environment by refusing to cooperate i 
any way aa the program of the continuation division. 

Lucille’s problems were considered in a conference between her inst 
and the school counselors. It was agreed that a job which would challenge het © 
conduct herself as an adult might help this rebellious girl to overcome some 0 us 
difficulties. One of the placement counselors, with the aid of the personnel os 


yuctors 
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of a department store in the city, found an opening for her as waitress in the 
restaurant of this store, and Lucille transferred to the part-time program of the 
continuation division. However, instead of assigning her to the class in catering 
in this division, it was agreed that Lucille should be enrolled in an adult catering 
class in the school while continuing to attend the other classes in the part-time 
continuation division. She also received help in grooming through a school beauty 
shop. 

Under the stimulation of a job which interested her, and the additional chal- 
lenge of contact with adults in the catering course, Lucille’s attitude showed 
marked improvement. She was successful in her job as a waitress and she continued 
on this job after completing her work in the Vocational School. When she was 
married, soon after leaving school, this girl, who had disliked everyone when she 
came to the program, invited the members of the continuation division who had 
worked with her to her wedding. She continues to drop in at the school for visits 
with the staff from time to time.2 


OTHER SPECIAL SERVICES 


Some teachers and laymen consider almost every type of specialized 
educational opportunity as a “special service.” Thus, some would so 
classify the educational programs for the handicapped and the gifted, 
described in Chapter 13. As we see it, specialized education consists of 
educational programs seeking to meet the needs of various groups of 
pupils, whereas special services consist of means of identifying and plan- 
ning for individual needs. Thus, a special service, such as guidance, is 
really a means of linking the individual and his needs with an educa- 
tional program or job or other opportunity that meets his needs. In 
this sense we recognize as existing special services in secondary schools 
only those we have described. 

It should be noted that the school frequently cooperates with other 
community agencies in providing special services to youth. We noted, 
for example, the use of case wokers from local social or welfare agencies 
and of health services from the public health department or local pro- 
fessional associations. We should note, too, that guidance and especially 
placement services are frequently related to those of the local employ- 
ment agency. For example, a cooperative program of the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Schools and the Ohio State Employment Service is described 
in the following excerpt from After Teen-Agers Quit School: 


In general, the junior placement program, as it serves the school drop-out 
or potential drop-out, helps him get a realistic picture of the employment in’ his 


community in terms of his job opportunities. It provides the aids of counseling, 


RE $ A y 
*U.S. Department of Labor, After Teen-Agers Quit School: Seven Community 


Programs Help Would-Be Workers (Bulletin No. 150; Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1956), p. 10. 
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testing, follow-up and placement, and sometimes starts him on a job before remoy- 
ing his name from the school rolls, thus making it easy for him to return to school 
if the employment proves unsuccessful. 

The first effort of the counselor at the Employment Service, in working with 
these drop-outs and potential drop-outs, is directed toward persuading boys or 
girls of the importance of completing their schooling. The counselor considers 
that the difficulties of many youngsters who want to quit school are due as often 
to personality problems as they are to scholastic difficultics. She believes that if 
they can be helped to understand the nature of their problem, and remain in 
school, they have a better opportunity to correct their difficulties, and their 
chances for achieving satisfactory employment will be improved. 

For students who think that getting a job will help solve their problems, the 
procedure of referring these youngsters to the Employment Service gives them an 
opportunity to “shop” for a job without jeopardizing their standing as students. 
It is significant that a number of would-be workers decide to return to school 
after they have discovered for themselves the importance employers place on 
completing a high school education. 

The boy or girl who is definitely determined to seek employment is registered 
as an applicant by the Employment Service. This service makes an effort to de- 
velop jobs for these young people within the range of their limited education and 
training and offers them an opportunity to use their initiative; and, if possible, 
to provide some on-the-job training. The series of general aptitude tests, de- 
veloped by the United States Employment Service, is given to some of these high 
school drop-outs, chiefly the older teen-agers and to those who are ready and able 
to form long-range vocational plans.3 


Identifying Pupil Needs 


We have called attention repeatedly to the teacher's tasks in study- 
ing individual boys and girls. The methods available to the teacher are 
the same as those used by the guidance specialist. Teachers are not al- 
ways trained to use some of these techniques, and may be greatly helped 
by the specialist. Regardless of the investigator, the basic technique 
of investigating individuals relate to tests, records, inventories, case 
studies, observations, interviews, and related items. The use of each of 
these is briefly described in the following sections. 


TESTS 


Probably the reader’s preparation for teaching will include some 
course in which considerable attention will be given to testing; ther® 
fore we need here to comment only on the general uses of test sD 
identifying pupil needs. First of All a word of caution about the use 


; iggnosês 
of tests: As yet no test or series of tests has been devised that diag 


* Ibid., Pp. 27. 
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Pupils’ Needs and Interests May Be Revealed in Small Group Studies. These 
students are learning about the use of radioisotopes in medicine in a new 
situation where their interests and knowledge become readily apparent to an 
alert teacher. (Courtesy of the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Schools.) 


individuals well enough to replace completely the judgment of teachers 
and other persons who are acquainted with the students. Tests, regard- 
less of their objectivity and validity, constitute merely one technique 
for studying individuals—a technique that must be employed with care 
and judgment. The scientific movement in education brought with it 
a great reliance on objective tests that has been somewhat reduced by 
studies showing the fallibility and limitations of verbalizations as meas- 
ures of performance, cither present or future. 

There are, however, important uses to be made of tests by all who 
are concerned with the study of individuals. These uses may be grouped 
in terms of certain specific purposes: (1) to diagnose difficulties, (2) to 
estimate intelligence, (3) to determine aptitudes, and (4) to evaluate 
performance. 

In general, almost every test may serve a diagnostic purpose. Both 
the essay and the objective tests that the teacher constructs for his classes 
can be formulated to give information concerning student difficulties 
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in comprehending questions and directions, in finding information in 
printed sources, or in interpreting graphic materials, and so on. Stand- 
ardized tests of achievement have diagnostic value—in fact, this is usually 
their chief value—in that they provide information, through test anal- 
ysis, of the kinds of difficulties students have in the subject concerned. 
Also, various standardized tests are now available lor use in diagnosing 
difficulties in study skills, social adjustment, and critical thinking. Fur- 
ther information about such tests and how the teacher can develop his 
own diagnostic instruments may be found in various publications in 
the field of tests and measurements. See also “For Further Study” at the 
end of this chapter. 

Intelligence tests, the forerunners of the modern testing movement, 
are almost universally employed in public schools to give teachers in- 
formation about the capacities of their pupils. Too frequently, how- 
ever, they are the only source consulted when estimates of pupils’ abilities 
are made. We now know that there are limitations of intelligence meas- 
ures. Most teachers are given their pupils’ intelligence scores or intelli- 
gence quotients (I.Q.’s) that are derived from group tests, but such re- 
sults should be checked by individual tests (given by a specially trained 
person) if they are to affect important decisions. 

The most important problem in connection with intelligence meas- 
ures, as with all other tests, is the use to be made of the results. Many 
types of school and after-school activities vary in their appeal to students 
of different levels of intelligence, and in planning with boys and girls 
we can anticipate success or difficulty accordingly. In general, imeli- 
gence scores in themselves are inadequate bases for planning individual 
activities, but they do help, along with other data, to anticipate possi 
ble needs. 

; Achievement tests logically accompany educational practices gi 
aim for achievement in terms of acquisition of subject-matter learnings: 
Teachers’ tests, whether essay or objective, are characteristically achieve- 
ment tests, although the term is sometimes considered to apply only 42 
the standardized achievement tests widely published and used. 
: Achievement tests are now used to test not only retention of facts 
in specified subjects or verbal skills, but the achievement of much broader 
objectives, such as social attitudes, scientific method, social competen 
current affairs, critical thinking, and work habits. Since our aims i 
clude the understanding and use of facts as well as the developmen” 
of skills and attitudes, the newer types of test are more satisfactory 
Borei aay are still inadequate because of the virtual impossibi (9 
of A o aN measures that will test actual PA 
fe es ft tlie ts, like those of intelligence ay 1 that they 

ss in teaching and guidance, provided 
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are used in the light of the cautions suggested. Their primary usefulness 
is the indication they give of the success and difficulties that students 
are experiencing. They may be effective in helping boys and girls to 
analyze their need for further study, to recognize the necessity of chang- 
ing their goals or study methods. The most common misapplication of 
these tests is to use them only to compare certain individuals with others, 
certain individuals with the group, or one group with other groups. Such 
use is thoroughly inconsistent with an educational philosophy that ac- 
cepts the individual student for his own worth and adjusts his curriculum 
to his needs, capacities, and interests so far as possible. 

Aptitude tests have become increasingly common in the past decade 
or so and hold great promise for guidance services. Generally tests of 
some ability that is known to be significantly related to success in a par- 
ticular occupation, they are at best only partial indicators and should 
always be carefully interpreted and guardedly followed in advising voca- 
tional choices. In general, use and interpretation of these tests requires 
special training. Special aptitude tests are available to test engineering, 
drawing, mechanical, nursing, music, scientific, teaching, clerical, medi- 
cal, and artistic aptitudes, to name a few. In addition there are a con- 
siderable number of general aptitude tests, vocational inventories, in- 
terest inventories, and aptitude tests for specific subjects, such as foreign 
languages and mathematics. 


RECORDS 


Probably the teacher's most helpful sources for learning quickly 
about a new student in his group are the various records that may have 
been kept throughout the pupil’s school experience. Much as teachers 
decry the drudgery of record keeping, records that give vital information 
about a student have significance for his teacher, for the guidance spe- 
cialist, and for other school personnel. Teachers consult their pupils’ 
records for various reasons: 

1. To learn as much as possible about the boys and girls they are to 
teach 

2. To find possible explanations of the observed behavior of a student 

. To determine possible standards for each student to reach 

4. To secure information before the interviews arranged for counseling 

or other purposes take place 

To prepare for conferences with parents 

6. To prepare for case conferences concerning individual pupils 

To accommodate such purposes as these, schools are increasingly 
using cumulative records, which contain in one comprehensive folder 


os 
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or file all the essential information that can be secured about a student, 


This is in decided contrast to the traditional records concerned almost 
exclusively with subjects taken, marks assigned, and attendance. How- 
ever, to use the more complete record involves complete understanding 
of the record system; the teachers concerned must have careful orienta- 
tion to the system and must take the time to consult the records. 


As a student, what does the reader think his teachers should know 
about him? As a teacher or counselor, what should he know about the 


persons whom he teaches and counsels? An adequate cumulative record 
should include, we believe, the following types of information: 
Personal information. Date and place of birth, race, family history, 


home responsibilities, unusual experiences such as work and travel, edu- 
cational and vocational plans. 

School history. Schools attended, record of promotions and marks, 
courses taken, unusual successes or failures, honors and awards, attend- 
ance, copies of reports to parents. 

Test data. Records of achievement, intelligence, aptitude, and other 
test results. 

Extraclass activities. Membership in school and out-of-school organ- 
izations, student committees and offices, hobbies and leisure interests, 
experiences in community service or work projects. s 

Health. Reports of physical and dental examinations, illnesses, 1m- 
munizations. ; 

Miscellaneous enclosures. Anecdotal records of behavior, autobi- 
ographies, correspondence, copies of transcripts. 


INVENTORIES 


Closely related to aptitude tests is another pencil-and-paper method 


of individual study—interest and personality inventories. Any ques: 
tionnaire used by employers to secure information about @ persons 
character traits is a personality inventory, and so are many types of rat- 
ing devices and scales designed to estimate personal qualifications, as 
well as the various types of check lists of personal traits used in report 
to parents. Some schools employ standard check lists that all teaches 
complete annually for each student, these lists being filed in the oF 
mulative record for reference by guidance specialists and others. There 
are also some standardized tests and inventories that can be complete 

by the students themselves to give information about personal qualifie 
tions. In general, these latter instruments have rather limited value for 
identifying personality traits; the case history, judgments of others, 3” 

observation generally provide more reliable data. Probably hg ies 
use of the various personality inventories is that of sel{-analysis and 1 
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provement, but this use demands careful administration and interpreta- 
tion of results with the help of specialists. 

Various types of interest inventories are now being extensively em- 
ployed. The simplest type, which the teacher can and should frequently 
use with his students, is a check list of various interests pertaining to 
occupations, recreation, or other centers of interest. More complicated 
are various published vocational interest inventories which seek to de- 
termine interests indicative of vocational aptitudes and preferences. 
Used by pupils and teachers with caution, these instruments have real 
value in helping pupils analyze interests and preferences and in lead- 
ing to further investigations. 


CASE STUDIES 


Social case workers have developed a method of studying persons 
called the “case study method,” which follows somewhat the scientific 
procedure of medicine in identifying symptoms, diagnosing causes, and 
applying remedial measures. A case study by a school psychologist was 
quoted earlier in this chapter. Although the classroom teacher rarely 
has the time and training for the highly detailed investigations involved 
in a complete case study, he can adopt the same scientific attitude. That 
is, he looks below the surface of some overt symptom of maladjustment 
to locate causes, and tries to treat basic causes rather than deal merely 
with their outward manifestations. In so doing, he will be fortunate 
to have the services of a visiting teacher, a psychologist, or other case 
worker, In the absence of these services, careful study of records and 
use of the techniques of tests, interview, and observation may be helpful. 

A case study is merely an extension of the cumulative record; that 
is, in the case study the facts ordinarily contained in the record are 
studied more comprehensively, together with supplementary data. For 
example, a complete case study of a high school student would involve 
investigation, through interviews, tests, records, home calls, and other 
sources of information, of such factors as family background, health, 
educational history, economic and social status, parent-child relation- 
ships, out-of-school activities, relationships with other people, attitudes, 
emotional adjustment, vocational interests, and others. 


OBSERVATION 


The most easily practiced, as well as one of the most fruitful, tech- 
niques for studying a pupil is observation, Observation may help in 
identifying physical and emotional difficulties, in analyzing behavior 
problems, and in determining social characteristics. At the same time, 
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observation is more than mere physical association: teachers sometimes 
have students in their classes for a whole year without observing such 
obvious physical characteristics as nearsightedness, skin allergies or dis- 
eases, and adenoids. Effective observation takes place in varied situations 
and involves careful noting of relationships of actions and reactions of 
persons under different circumstances. 

Observation methods are employed most profitably when specific 
questions need to be answered about a person: Docs Johnnie have vision 
difficulties? Does Mary have a short attention span? Does Tom go to 
pieces in a difficult situation? Does Betty discourage association with 
other girls? When there is reason to suspect such conditions, careful ob- 
servation of the person for periods of several minutes at intervals for a 
number of days may supply the answer. 

At best, observation is only one method of investigation and must 
be supplemented by others. If it is to be helpful, it should be carried 
on in'several situations and by more than one observer; moreover, its 
conclusions need to be validated by other diagnostic procedures. 


INTERVIEWS 


A characteristic activity of counselors is the interview; some guidance 
systems even base almost their entire program on a lew short interviews 
with each student. The interview, properly set and conducted, is an 
economical technique for getting information, observing the individual, 
and answering as well as asking questions. It is a method that class- 
room teachers can employ effectively and economically if they have out- 
of-class time for this purpose or have sufficiently flexible schedules and 
arrangements within class to hold interviews there or in adjoining 
quarters. 

Some of the situations in which teacher-pupil interviews may be 
helpful are these: 


1. The pupil seems without purpose and/or interest, and the teacher 
needs to know how to supply or develop them. 

The pupil’s achievement is less than indicated by his ability. 

3: The pupil’s ability is such that he needs a challenge in studies that 
are (00 advanced. for | the group as a whole, and the teacher needs 


further information as to types of experiences that would be chal- 
lenging. 


2 


4. The pupil's behavior is not understood by the teacher. 
The pupil appears to have difficulty in social relationships. 
. The pupil is interested in changing his program of studies, 
entering a Vocational field, or in preparing for further training: 
G > Tesponsibility as a Ta officer or as some other 


Dg 


or in 
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chosen person, and the teacher can help in planning for this responsi- 
bility. 

8. ‘The pupil appears to have personality conflicts with members of the 
group or with the teacher. 


‘The interview is most promising as a means of helping students in 
such situations when it is held under the following conditions: 


1. The interview is at the request of the student or for consideration 
of problems real to him. 

2. The interview is held in a relatively private, comfortable setting. 

3. Prior to the interview, the teacher or counselor is as familiar as possi- 
ble with the student’s background. ; 

4. Friendliness and mutual confidence exist or are created. 

5. The problem is clearly identified and freely discussed. 

6. A plan of action is agreed on, including plans for any possible help 
to be given by the interviewer. 

7. Afterward, an adequate record of the interview is prepared as a basis 
for further interviews or for study and other action. 


OTHER METHODS 


In addition to the methods described in preceding paragraphs, 
several others are available to resourceful teachers and counselors. No 
single method itself is adequate, and frequently the use of one involves 
the use of another. 

Autobiographies are commonly written by new students to give 
teachers a ready history of the individual. These histories provide in- 
formation of a limited and subjective nature, but sometimes they give 
clues to interests and background factors needing further investigation, 

Although accurate daily time schedules cannot always be secured, 
they sometimes suggest explanations of students’ difficulties. The sched- 
ules should be collected at intervals for analysis before conclusions about 
them are reached, 3 

Marks given by other teachers need to be examined, although reli- 
ance on these as indicators of interest or even success is not sound. 
They should be checked for confirmation of the students’ own state- 
ments of interest, proficiencies, and needs, or for comparison with stand- 
ardized tests and other data. : 

Conferences with parents and with students’ other associates may 
be helpful in understanding previous experiences, family backgrounds, 
and present problems. Home calls are particularly profitable sources of 
information regarding home influences. Teacher-parent relationships 
will be discussed fully ina later section. 
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Maintaining Pupil Records 


The teacher’s guidance role involves preparation and maintenance 
of pupil records as well as their use. In general, the teacher’s record 
keeping for guidance purposes is of two types. First, he must maintain 
records of pupils’ progress to help pupils, to inform their parents, and 
to use later. Although these progress records, including the pupils’ marks 
or grades, are primarily for the teacher’s own reference, they are of 
major importance in pupil guidance. One of the first questions a coun- 
selor asks about any student is, “How is he doing in his c lasses?” Whether 
the teacher does the counseling or refers a pupil to someone use for 
this purpose, the pupil's record in the class must be consulted. It is 
indeed frustrating for the counselor or the principal, when consulted 
about a pupil, to ask for his class record and be given only a bare state: 


ment of periodic marks. With no record of the pupil's achievement or 
lack of it in various activities, and no indication of areas of strength 
and weakness and of progress or lack of it in these areas, the counselor 
must turn to other sources for information about the pupil's school- 


work. Accordingly, teachers who really seek to giv individual considera- 
tion to their pupils usually keep some folder or other record on each 
pupil. In such a folder are filed samples of his work at frequent intervals, 
tests, and other materials that give ready evidence of a pupil’s progress 

In addition to keeping his own record of his pupils, the teacher 
also contributes to the school cumulative record. This record, including 
such items as those described in the previous section, may be maintained 
by teachers or others on the staff. If various persons, rather than a guid 
ance specialist or a school secretary, actually enter information in the 
record, some type of clear-cut instructions as to the form of the entries 
is necessary. Even if one or a few persons make all the entries, teaches 
still must turn in much of the information to be recorded. In addition 
ie masks such items as extraclass activities, honors, anecdotes, and unr 
usual pieces of work can be supplied by teachers. 

The duties of teachers relating to records also include a ; 
accounting, health records, notes on conferences with individual pupils 
and their parents, and reports of various and sundry special items needed 
for particular administrative purposes. The aggregate of these guu 
sometimes considered very burdensome by many teachers. Newt 
hme fl a ee rene t a 
knowledge of th ually Impossible for the counselor to nay vices t0 
the individi a ae achigan he counsels. Tt bs SP he best 

pil are to be helpful, they must be based 0? 


ttendance 
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available substitute for firsthand knowledge: an accurate record of 
significant items about the pupil. 


Making Referrals 


‘This chapter has made frequent mention of the teacher's “re- 
ferral” of pupils to counselors and others. A referral is simply the act 
of referring or passing a pupil to someone else who can help him. Thus, 
a referral may be as informal as asking another teacher to talk with 
Johnnie about some specified matter, It may also be as formal and well 
documented as the accompanying referral form used in a large school 
system lor referring a pupil to some special service, including a guidance 
clinic serving the entire school system, outside the individual school, 

Whether informal or formal, a referral should connote the teacher's 
beliefs, first, that the pupil needs help that can be given by the person 
or agency to whom the referral is made; and, second, that the teacher 
cannot himself solve the problem satisfactorily. Before a referral is made, 
therefore, the teacher needs to be reasonably certain that help is needed, 
that he himself cannot supply it, and that there is some prospect that 
the help, even further or better diagnosis of the problem, will be given 
by some other person or agency, Thus, the referral process further neces- 
sitates careful study of his pupils by each teacher, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of the resources available for helping pupils with their various 
problems. 


Teacher-Parent Rela tionships 


A significant aspect of the teacher’s role in guidance services to 
pupils is his relationship with their parents. The importance of this 
Telationship is clearly and strongly stated in the following excerpt from 
Guidance in the Curriculum: 


Among the major resources available to teachers in guiding children are 
their parents. In fact, parents are perhaps the most valuable resource which 
teachers have, if they know how to work with the parents as partners. Parents 
and teachers are the principal guides of children, and only by working together 
can either hope to accomplish their objectives. It is essential that there be 
mutual understanding and cooperation between the school and the home, if 
the needs of each child are to be met.4 


The Conant report, to which we have made frequent reference in 
preceding chapters, further emphasizes the role of parents in the counsel- 


* Guidance in the Curriculum, p. 174. Reprinted by permission of the Association 


for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
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ing process: “The function of the counselor is not to supplant the parents 
but to supplement parental advice to a youngster. lo this end, the coun- 
selor should be in close touch with the parent as well as the pupil.” 5 
Conant recommends that through such consultation a program be worked 
out for each pupil each year. How is the secondary school teacher to 
maintain this “two-way communication”? We suggest that there are 
available at least three means of communication: parent-teacher con- 
ferences, reports to parents, and informal reports and conversations. 


TEACHER-PARENT CONFERENCES 


An increasing number of schools, especially elementary schools, 
are providing for parent-teacher conferences. In secondary schools, where 
each pupil may have five teachers and each teacher some 150 or more 
pupils, it is very difficult both for parents and for teachers to arrange 
a conference of each pupil’s parents with each of his teachers. Never- 
theless, conferences are frequently very rewarding for both parents and 
teacher and, ultimately, the pupil. Various means are therefore used to 
hold conferences on a systematic basis in addition to those arranged for 
the problem cases already described. Parents’ conference days are sched- 
uled when parents, by rotation or some other plan, are scheduled for 
appointments with their children’s homeroom teachers or with the other 
teachers. Conference hours after school may be announced to parents, 
with a general invitation to them to arrange appointments within these 
hours. Conferences may be arranged for the parents of all pupils upon 
their first entrance to the school. 

It should be pointed out that successful parent-teacher conferen 
require careful planning and preparation on the part of teachers. The 
arrangement of appointments is itself time consuming, but this is not 
enough. The teacher should familiarize himself with the record of each 
pupil before the child’s parents arrive. Some schedule of questions to 
be asked and/or comments to be made should be prepared. Whenever 
possible, samples of pupils’ work should be ready to show their parents: 


Notes on the conference should be prepared, preferably just after it 8 
additional 


ces 


held. There may also be agreements reached which require 
conferences with pupils and parents and perhaps with other teachers. 


REPORTS TO PARENTS 


Although the traditional report card is primarily one-way com 


municati = ication. 
ation, some new practices encourage two-way communica 


5 „Hill 
James B. Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw 


Book Company, 1959), pp. 44-45. 
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Space for parents’ comments is frequently provided on the report card. 
The card may bear a request to the parent for a conference if the school 
needs further information. The report of marks may be supplemented 
by a check list or by a letter inviting a response from the parents. Some 
teachers send home samples of pupils’ work periodically and invite 
parents’ reaction. 

The traditional report card is criticized not only for its failure to 
secure reactions and suggestions from parents but also for its inadequate 
interpretation of pupils’ school progress. The typical report simply 
tells parents that their children are doing work of A, B, C, D, E, or F 
quality, without very full explanation of what these marks mean. Fur- 
thermore, it is a well-known fact that the same marks do not mean the 
same quality of performance to different teachers. 

As parents as well as teachers, we ourselves have observed the in- 
terest of parents in two kinds of information. They want to know, first, 
how their children are doing in relation to accepted achievement stand- 
ards in the subjects and at the grade concerned. In general, this is what 
the marks of A, B, C, and so on, usually tell, but sometimes the marks 
also reflect teachers’ opinions of pupils’ attitudes and efforts as much 
as or more than they reflect pupils’ real achievement. Parents want to 
know, secondly, whether their children are doing as well as they should 
—that is, are they making the progress that their abilities indicate is 
possible? Report cards rarely give this information. Some schools are 
experimenting with various approaches to a dual marking system—one 
that gives both types of information parents desire. 


INFORMAL REPORTS AND CONVERSATIONS 


Alert teachers are on the lookout for opportunities to talk with 
parents about their children’s school progress. In small communities 
these opportunities may be very frequent. In larger ones, teachers some- 
times have little or no chance to see their pupils’ parents without the 
formal arrangement of a conference. In such communities, the parent- 
teacher meeting may be the one opportunity that teachers have to meet 
parents. Frequently one or more school programs are arranged so that 
parents follow their children’s schedule on an abbreviated basis and 
thus have a short session with each teacher. Such a visit presents an 
opportunity for the teacher to establish an acquaintance which may 
encourage the conscientious parent to seek another meeting in the in- 
terest of his child. Teachers may also telephone, make home visits, and 
write occasional informal notes in order to share with parents informa- 
tion about their children’s progress at school. 
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Teaching and Guidance: A Summary 


Throughout, this chapter has called attention to the fact that the 
teacher may not be the only person in the school organization providing 
guidance services to pupils, but that the teacher's own guidance role 
is of first importance. The fact that in larger schools some persons have 
designated guidance responsibilities by no means alters the classroom 
teacher's primary duty of identifying pupils’ characteristics and needs 
and providing for these as best he can. Our point of view is that all 
pupils need the guidance of their teachers, not only in classroom learn- 
ing experiences but in relation to their personal, educational, and voca- 
tional plans and problems. Further, we believe that the teacher must 
be the person to serve as a liaison between pupils and the special per- 
sonnel in the school who are able to give more technical help than the 
teacher can. Thus teaching is a broad and inclusive job challenging us 
to know our pupils as individuals and to guide their learning and gen- 
eral development so that they will achieve their fullest potentialities. 
It is also a rewarding occupation, for there is no greater satisfaction than 
the realization that one has helped to bring about fundamental changes 
to the good in people. One cannot see teaching in this way without recog- 
nizing that teaching and guidance are really inseparable. This remark 
in no way, of course, denies the importance of the special services of 
guidance and other specialists described in this chapter. 
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part six 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers are well aware of the fact that schools must be 
organized so that they can be administered and they must 
be administered so that teaching can be carried on. The 
political and social structure in which the school exists 
has important bearing on the nature and character of 
the educational program made available to boys and 
girls. And the character and quality of the administra- 
tion of the schools themselves determine the framework 
within which teaching must proceed. So teachers are 
vitally concerned with the structure and administration 
of education in this country. Part Six will examine these 
matters, largely on the basis of their importance to the 
work of the teacher. 

Chapter 18 discusses the legal basis of education in 
this country. The responsibilities and activities of the 
federal government, the state government, and the local 
unit of school government in the establishment, control, 
and management of schools are analyzed in some detail. 
Emphasis is given to the point of view that the best 
schools can be obtained when teachers and administra- 
tors are given freedom to develop programs that promise 
most in the attainment of accepted goals of education. 

In Chapter r9 attention is given to the administra- 
tion of the school itself. The vertical organization of the 
school system is described. The traditional eight-four 
plan of organization.has been replaced in many systems 
by a six-three-three or six-six plan, and the reasons for 
such change are explained. Then the nature of ad- 


ministration itself is explored, and the icachey’s relations 
to the administrative staff are discussed. 

Some selected administrative problems, of special 
significance to classroom teachers, are considered. 


~ Dept, of Extension 


Rees. 


Is 


Administrative Responsibility for 
Secondary Education in America 


If boys and girls are to have the privilege of participating in 
the kinds of learning experiences described in previous chapters of this 
book, it is apparent that society must establish agencies and assign re- 
sponsibilities to someone to plan, organize, and guide the development 
of these learning activities. Thus we have schools—schools that dot the 
landscape throughout America, schools that constitute an integral part 
of the life of the people, schools that have one and only one primary 
responsibility: to provide the best kind of education possible for boys 
and girls. 

Who establishes these high schools? Who controls them? Who fi- 
nances them? Who operates them? These are questions this chapter will 
consider, Secondary school teachers need to understand the administra- 
tive structure of education in this country if they are to be informed 
members of the profession. 


The Legal Basis of Education 


To understand the administrative arrangements for providing edu- 
cation in this country, we must review the federal system of government. 
In founding the United States as a republic, the thirteen original states 
possessed the powers ordinarily accorded to governments; in fact, they 
had been so exercising them. The states sent representatives of these 
existing governments to a constitutional convention in 1787, in which it 
was decided to surrender some of the usual powers of government to a 
new central government. In granting these powers to the national gov- 
ernment, the states specified in the constitution the powers that were to 

: 663 
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be exercised by this new government. All other powers of government 
remained with the respective states. In fact, to make certain that there 
be no misunderstanding of this principle of delegated powers, the states 
later adopted the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution stating this 
concept of constitutional law. Thus, our federal government possesses 
only those powers granted in the Constitution and as since amended, 
James Madison, in urging the ratification of the new Constitution, stated 
the basic concept of our federal system well: 


The powers delegated by the proposed Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are few and defined. Those which are to remain in the State Gov- 
ernments, are numerous and indefinite. . . . The powers reserved to the several 


States will extend to all the objects, which, in the ordinary course of affairs, 
concern the lives, liberties, and properties of the people; and the internal order, 
improvement, and prosperity of the State.1 


AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH AND CONTROL SCHOOLS 


The establishment and control of schools is one of the most impor- 
tant of the powers of government retained by the states, since at no place 
in the Constitution is the power to control education in any way or to 
establish schools delegated to the federal government. This has been a 
historic policy of this country, the wisdom of which has never been seri- 
ously questioned by responsible citizens throughout the life of this na- 
tion. Even the most ardent supporter of federal aid for schools would 
never agree to any exercise of control by the federal government over the 
public schools of this land. 

The establishment and control of schools, then, is solely the respon- 
sibility of the states, reserved to them by the Constitution. This was not & 
new responsibility suddenly dumped on the states by the turn of events 
in the Revolution; the colonies, as noted in Chapter 4, had from the first 
days of their establishment exercised for all practical purposes complete 
authority over organized education. The colonists of Massachusetts 
simply took matters into their own hands and provided for the estab- 
lishment of schools even though specific authority to do so did not exist 
in their charter nor had the mother country required or even suggested 
eh action: Thus in 1642 they passed the first ordinance relating t0 
odes on: The other colonies took similar action at various times durae 
their Piston not relying on the home government to take this initiative 
or to dictate to them in matters of education. By 1787 the principle o 


vesting r ibili é in the 
8 responsibility for the founding and control of schools 1n 


1 i e : 
oo ie Madison, “A Further Discussion of the Supposed Danger from th 
Co a pronto the State Governments” in E. H. Scott (ed.), The Federalist ar 
nstitutional Papers (Chicago: Albert Scott & Company, 1894), P- 258. 
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hands of the people of the various colonies, and later states, had been well 
established. This basic principle has guided the development of the 
American public school system throughout its history. 

In organizing state governments, the people have usually written 
into their state constitutions provisions for the establishment of schools 
to ensure that the state agencies of government would carry out this 
basic responsibility. Some of the articles are simply delegations of power 
by the people to the state government to establish and control schools; 
others contain more elaborate provisions. But in all states, the state 
government is required to provide free public schools for all of the 
children. 

In all of the forty-nine states, the state governments, in fulfilling their 
responsibilities for education, have created a subunit of government 
whose sole function is to found and operate a system of public schools 
for all the children, These are our school districts. To understand clearly 
the structure of public education in this country it should be emphasized 
that school districts are creatures of the state, and that the state govern- 
ment possesses and retains complete authority, within the prescriptions 
of the state constitution and the rights of the people as federal citizens, 
over the educational program of the state—at all levels and of all types. 
The state has absolute and irrevocable authority, within these two limita- 
tions, over the school districts it has created. These can exercise only 
the powers that the state has granted them, and can function only within 
the framework of laws enacted by the state. Moreover, in some states 
and in some aspects of administration, the local school district has been 
made subject to the control of an intermediate unit of government that 
stands between the district and the state. 

Let us now turn to the functions and responsibilities of the various 
agencies of government in the establishment, control, and operation of 
schools. 


The Role of the Federal Government in Public Education 


Even though the authority to establish schools and to control edu- 
cations is reserved to the states, it would be quite erroneous to assume that 
the federal government has taken no part in the development of the 
educational system of this country. In fact, it has been very active in 
promoting education throughout the history of the Republic and has con- 
tributed significantly to the advancement of education. Since it was not 
delegated powers to establish schools or to promote the education of its 
citizens, it has carried out its assistance to education and exercised what- 
ever control it has through its powers to promote the general welfare of 
the people, through other grants of power to the federal government, 
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and through the protection of the citizens in the rights guaranteed them 
by the federal Constitution. Federal relations to education may be clas- 
sified as 


grants to states or schools for the support of education; 

grants to individuals and agencies for educational purposes; 

establishment and operation of educational agencies by the federal 
government; 

leadership and research in education; and 

protection of the rights of federal citizenship with respect to education. 


FEDERAL GRANTS FOR THE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


Federal aid to education preceded the adoption of the Constitution 
itself, and ever since the founding of the Republic Congress has in one 
form or another provided subsidies to the states for the support of edu- 
cation. 

Land grants to the states. The continental Congress in 1785 provided 
that in the surveying of the lands in the western territories “there shall 
be reserved the lot number 16 of every township for the maintenance 
of public schools within said township.” This is the origin of the ex- 
tensive grants of land made to most of the new states as they were 
organized as territories or admitted as states. It set the precedent for the 
continuing federal interest in the development of education in the 
respective states. Later, in the famous Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 
Congress stated that “religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” In that same year, in dis- 
posing of public lands in Ohio, it spelled out this interest by setting aside 
section 16 of each township for schools. In 1803, following the admission 
of Ohio as a state, control of these lands was turned over to the state 
itself, and in addition grants of land were made for the support of a 
seminary of learning (university). With some minor exceptions, this 
policy of granting lands for the support of education was followed in the 
establishment of each new state. Beginning with the creation of Oregon 
in 1848 the grants were increased to two sections in each township, and 
in 1896 they were increased to four sections, In the act admitting Alaska, 
passed in 1958, Congress, however, allocated 5 per cent of the ne 
proceeds of all sales of public land for the support of public schools 
a ma state. Thirty states, all of those admitted since 1802, except Te 
Mene, ae ee Virginia, have been the beneficiaries of this federal in- 
oo a ee Ls we see that grants by the national gore 
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saline lands, in the amount of 834,000 acres, had been granted to the 
states, most of which were used for the support of education. Between 
1841 and 1889, 500,000 acres of public land were donated to each state 
admitted after 1800, except Maine, for public improvement, and most of 
these lands were used to finance schools. In addition, certain states were 
granted swamp lands; as a rule, they used these resources for support of 
schools. Alaska, however, was granted a total of 102,550,000 acres of 
public lands in lieu of all of these grants made to other states for specific 
purposes, including the establishment of a land-grant college. 

In addition to the land grants for the support of the common schools, 
the federal government, since 1803, has granted tracts of public land at 
one time or another to thirty states other than Alaska for the establish- 
ment and support of institutions of higher learning. Furthermore, in 
1862 Congress passed the famous Morrill Act, which granted every state 
in the Union 30,000 acres of land for each senator and representative 
included in its delegation in Congress for “the endowment, support, and 
the maintenance of at least one college where the leading objects shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanical arts, in such manner as the legislatures 
of the States may respectively prescribe. . . .” This is the basis for the 
establishment of our present system of “land-grant” colleges and uni- 
versities, some of the most famous of all of our institutions of higher 
learning today. A number of states have combined this agricultural and 
mechanical college, or land-grant institution, with the state university, 
It will be noted that these grants introduce a measure of federal dictation, 
for the Morrill Act specified in broad terms the types of curriculums that 
were to be provided. 

Cubberley estimates that the states (not including Alaska) have re- 
ceived “about 145,000,000 acres of public land for educational purposes 
(226,562 square miles; an area nine tenths as large as the entire old North- 
West Territory)... .”2 

Money grants to the states or schools for education. Federal assistance 
to the states in support of the common schools was not limited to land 
grants, extensive as these were. Long ago, the federal government adopted 
the practice of granting sums of money to the states and to the land- 
grant colleges for the subsidy of specific types of educational under- 
takings, In addition, many grants are made to individuals or agencies 
or are spent directly by the federal government itself for educational 
purposes. The extent of such activities in behalf of education is indicated 
by the fact that, according to the United States Office of Education, 


* Ellwood P. Cubberley, State School Administration (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1927), p. 46. 
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a total of $1,997,823,513 was expended by the federal government in 1956- 
1957 for the support of 137 educational enterprises of one sort or an- 
other that come within the definition of the educational activities set 
up by that agency.* 

The most important of these grants for the support of public 
schools is the subsidy for vocational education in the secondary schools. 
In 1917 Congress passed the well-known Smith-Hughes Act, authorizing 
the allocation of funds to the states for the support of approved programs 
in vocational education. The program was expanded by the George- 
Barden Act, passed in 1946, and by earlier legislation, so that presently 
grants are available for programs in agriculture, home economics, trades 
and industries, and distributive occupations. The grants may be used in 
support of regular daytime programs in the schools, adult education 
classes, teacher training, vocational guidance, and apprentice training. 
Appropriations under these laws amounted to $40,881,411 in 1957-1958: 
These subsidies are allocated to the states, which, in turn, administer the 
grants, paying direct subsidies to local school districts that offer programs 
in these areas that qualify on the basis of the federal requirements and 
state regulations established pursuant to federal and state law. In the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, Congress further allocated 
$15,000,000 for each year from 1958 through 1962 to promote the develop- 
ment of area vocational education programs and special programs for 
the development of vocational skills in scientific and technical fields 
required in the national defense. 

Since 1950 federal grants of money have been made to local school 
districts that are seriously burdened in financing schools because of 
the impact of federal activities in the community. The burden may arise 
(1) because the federal government, by its purchase of real property, may 
reduce excessively the taxable valuation of property in the district, 0" 
(2) because of increased enrollments in the schools due to an influx of 
people in the community as a result of the establishment or expansion 
of a military base, the location of a federal agency in the city, OF the 
establishment or expansion of a factory or business enterprise engaged n 
filling government contracts. The grants may be made for the meN 
nance and operation of the schools or the construction of school þpþuildings- 
In the eight-year period from 1950 to 1958, Congress appropriated 
$618,550,788 for the maintenance and operation of these schools, a total 
of $546,347,436 having been disbursed or authorized during the sce 
e wee for the construction of new schools. In; "o 
ae is authorized by Congress to construct sC n 
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bility for the education of children residing there. Usually such a school 
is under the control of local or state educational authorities, even though 
the federal government may pay the costs. From 1950 to 1957, a total of 
$57,965,111 was expended for such purposes. 

Beginning in 1946, subsidies for a school lunch program were pro- 
vided by Congress. This program is administered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, but the funds are paid to the states, which 
in turn disburse them to the schools; exceptions are the private schools in 
some states, which receive reimbursement direct from the federal govern- 
ment because state law prohibits payment to such schools by the state 
itself. The funds are used to pay a portion of the cost of lunches served 
school pupils in accordance with approved policies. In addition, large 
amounts of “surplus” food and commodities, purchased by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a part of its effort to control farm prices, are made 
available gratis to schools for use in this program. In 1956-1957, the 
cash appropriations amounted to $83,915,000, the gifts of surplus foods 
being estimated to be worth $146,631,933. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958, passed by Congress on 
August 21, 1958, authorized substantial grants of money to the states to 
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assist in the improvement of instruction in the fields of science, mathe- 
matics, and modern languages, and in the development of better coun- 
seling and guidance services. The law provided $70,000,000 each year 


for the four-year period from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1962, for grants 
to the states for the purchase of equipment and aids for use in these 
three subject fields and for minor improvements in laboratories, facilities, 
and the like. An additional sum of $5,000,000 was made available to 


assist in providing supervisory services in these fields. 

The law also authorized grants of $15,000,000 a year for the four- 
year period to assist states in establishing and maintaining programs of 
testing and guidance and counseling in the schools. Alter the first year, 
these grants must be matched by state or local funds. 

Congress also made funds available to assist in the education and 
training of teachers and other school personnel for service in these four 
areas. A total of $28,000,000 ($6,250,000 in 1958-1959 and 57,250,000 for 
the next three years) was allocated for the support of short-term or regular 
session institutes for the training of school personnel engaged in guidance 
and counseling work, and $29,000,000 during the period for similar in- 
stitutes for teachers in the modern language field. The National Science 
Foundation, a government agency, had previously been granted funds for 
holding such institutes for teachers in science and mathematics. 

The United States Commissioner of Education was also empowered by 
the 1958 act to contract with universities for the development of college- 
level programs in those modern languages for which the commissioner be- 
lieves adequate provisions are not now available in institutions in this 
country. Stipends may be paid under this program to individuals for 
study, travel, and research in developing competency in such languages. 
Federal funds appropriated for this purpose totaled $32,000,000 for the 
four years, Each institution must match funds allocated to it for this 
purpose. 

Grants for vocational rehabilitation constitute another type of federal 
subsidy part of which at least is for educational purposes. The states ad- 
minister the program. The funds are used in the rehabilitation an 
education of disabled persons. In providing for the education and traii- 
ing of eligible persons, the funds may be used to pay the costs of education, 
en sip o te equipment or tools needed, and the E 
A eae ee P gram, which was greatly expanded in 1954 ii 
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show the scope of federal participation in education in this country. Some 
of the institutions established on the basis of grants made in the original 
Morrill Act of 1862 later found themselves in financial difficulty; in 1890 
the Second Morrill Act was passed. With later amendments and a sup- 
plementary act, the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, the federal government 
now makes small annual grants of about $5,000,000 direct to the land- 
grant colleges. 

Since 1887, Congress has appropriated money for the support of ag- 
ricultural experiment stations, which are operated as units of the land- 
grant colleges. Under the various acts still in force, these grants totaled 
almost $24,000,000 in 1957-1958. A corollary program is the agricultural 
extension service, a coperative enterprise of the land-grant colleges and 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Funds allocated to these 
institutions for extension work amounted to slightly more than $50,000,000 
in the same year. 

Since 1907, the federal government has allocated to the states or 
counties within which the land is located a portion of the revenues re- 
ceived as rents, royalties, or sale receipts from public lands of various 
sorts, such as forest, grazing, and mineral resources. 

On occasion, the federal government has made outright grants of a 
noncontinuing nature to the states for specific educational purposes. For 
example, in 190 Congress appropriated $3,000,000 for allocation to 
the states in support of a state-by-state survey of school building facilities. 
‘To appraise the educational situation in this country and to provide in- 
formation useful in solving some of our most serious educational prob- 
lems, the President of the United States recommended in 1954 that each 
state hold a conference on education, culminating in a national con- 
ference. Congress appropriated $1,320,000 for this purpose, $700,000 of 
which was allocated to the states to pay expenses of the state conferences. 
Each state held one or more such conferences. The White House Con- 
ference on Education was held on November 28 to December 1, 1955. 
Again, we see here examples of the continuing interest of the agencies 
of the federal government in public education. 

Utilization of surplus property. In recent years, the federal govern- 
ment has further assisted education in this country by making available 
to schools and institutions of higher learning personal and real property 
that is surplus. Originally these were goods, lands, and buildings un- 
needed following the close of the war, but now they include items that 
became surplus for one reason or another in the process of federal house- 
keeping. Each state has set up a state agency for receiving goods made 
available by government agencies and distributing them to approved 
schools and educational institutions. Lands are handled directly by the 
federal agency. 
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GRANTS TO INDIVIDUALS AND AGENCIES EOR EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


Under this heading may be classified a number of important federal 
activities in which grants of one sort or another are made to students as 
scholarships and benefits and to educational institutions for carrying on 
educational programs. 

Educational grants to veterans. Undoubtedly the most extensive, 
far-reaching, and costly program of educational subsidies ever under- 
taken by the federal government is the grants to war veterans who served 
during the period of World War II or in the Korean conflict. About 
10,000,000 men and women have received benefits under these acts, total 
expenditures through 1957 amounting to about $18,700,000,000. The im- 
pact of this unprecedented contribution to the education of citizens is 
undoubtedly still to be seen in full. 

Scholarships, Several government agencies grant fellowships to se 
lected students in university and college. Beginning in 1948, the Atomic 
Energy Commission has made such grants, although in recent years most 
of the program for scientists has been taken over by the National Science 
Foundation. The Public Health Service also awards research fellowships, 
internships, and training grants to students interested in careers in re- 
search in medicine, public health, and allied fields. 

Two new types of assistance to individual college and graduate 
students were made available in the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. The act authorized grants to institutions of higher education for 
use in making loans to students. A total of $295,000,000 was allocated to 
the program for the four years from 1958 to ‘1962, plus such additional 
sums as may be needed to complete commitments made to students dur- 
ing that period. The United States Commissioner of Education was €m- 
powered to enter into contracts with institutions whereby the federal 
government supplies funds to each institution for use in making loans 
to needy and worthy students. The institution is required to contribute 
a sum at least equal to one ninth of the amount granted by the govern- 
ment. Students approved for loans may borrow up to a maximum 0 
$1,000 a year, but not more than a total of $5,000. Students who enter 
teaching in public elementary and secondary schools are forgiven 50 
per cent of the loan and interest at the rate of 10 per cent for each year 
of teaching service. 

A second type of assistance was the establishment of 1,000 National 
Defense Fellowships for the year 1958- year there- 
udents 
e than 
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three years of study. The fellowships carry a stipend of $2,000 for the 
first year of graduate study, $2,200 for the second year, and $2,400 for the 
third. An additional allowance of $400 is paid annually for each de- 
pendent of the holder. For each fellow studying in an institution, the 
federal government grants up to $2,500 a year to be used in developing 
new graduate programs or expanding existing ones. 

Subsidies for research. Similar to the scholarship program are grants 
to selected individuals and colleges and universities for carrying on re- 
search, Most of these grants are made by the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Atomic Energy Commission, or the Department of Defense. 

College housing. In 1950 Congress passed the College Act, expanding 
it in 1955 after the Korean conflict. Loan funds of $500,000,000 were 
made available to colleges to build residential facilities for students. 
Additional funds for this purpose have been made available from time 
to time since the initial authorization. 

Educational exchange programs. Congress has made appropriations 
to the Department of State for carrying on an educational exchange 
program with many foreign countries. Several different types of educa- 
tional activities are encompassed within this program, including op- 
portunities for American college students, faculty staff members, and 
other qualified persons to study abroad and opportunities for similar 
nationals of foreign countries to study in this country. Technical as- 
sistance to foreign countries under various governmental programs in- 
volves educational activities in most cases, with qualified educators of 
this country advising ministries of education in cooperating nations on 
educational matters. One phase of these efforts includes interuniversity 
contracts, under which a number of American universities serve as coun- 
terparts to foreign institutions with exchange of Staff members for 
limited periods. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION OF EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


In addition to aid to education of the types described previously, 
the federal government itself operates a number of schools or educa- 
tional institutions of various kinds. 

Establishment and operation of school systems. The District of 
Columbia is under the control of Congress, which has final responsi- 
bility and authority over the schools of the District, and provides the 
basic legal structure within which they are established and operated. 
Money is appropriated to the District for the operation of local govern- 
ment agencies, including schools. The same situation exists in the Canal 
Zone. 

With its armed forces stationed throughout the world, and with 
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many civilian employees working for governmental agencies outside the 
United States, the government establishes and operates schools for 
children of such personnel whenever feasible. 

Also, the Atomic Enegry Commission was responsible for establish- 
ing and operating schools for the children of personnel employed or 
stationed at its three major installations, but in time the control and 
administration of these schools was turned over to regular boards of 
education, although the government still contributes heavily to their 
support. 

The federal government takes responsibility for the education of its 
wards, such as Indian children, either operating schools for their education 
or contracting with public schools for these services. And it has a responsi- 
bility for education in the territories of the United States, since they are 
under control of the federal government until they attain statehood. As a 
matter of fact, the national government was actually responsible for the es- 
tablishment and organization of the school systems in all states that were 
organized as territories prior to being admitted as states. 

Federal educational agencies. The federal government operates a 
number of educational agencies at the post-secondary level. Examples are 
the three service academies at West Point, Annapolis, and Colorado 
Springs, and the Federal Merchant Marine School. In fact, the armed 
services themselves provide extensive educational and technical training 
programs for members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. In 
recent years, the armed services have also administered educational pro- 
grams for personnel in off-duty hours. Most of this work consists of 
correspondence courses, those at the college level being made available 
through colleges and universities. Other federal agencies also provide op- 
portunities for study, including graduate study. 


LEADERSHIP AND RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


During the period of awakening interest in schools within a number 
of states before the Civil War educational leaders urged that Congress 
Create a bureau in the federal government to promote the cause of edu- 
cation and to assist the states in developing better schools. In 1867 
Congress acceded to these requests and established 
++. at the City of Washin 
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efficient school systems and otherwise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country.4 


A commissioner of education, appointed by the President, directs 
the agency. From 1870 until 1929, it was known as the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, and since then as the United States Office of Education. Until 
1939 it was a part of the Department of Interior; it was then assigned 
to the new Federal Security Agency. In 1953 a federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, whose head has cabinet status, was 
created, and the Office of Education is now an integral part of that arm 
of government. 

In accordance with the original act creating the Office, its functions 
are concerned primarily with the collection and publication of statistics 
and information on education in the United States and the promotion of 
education, In carrying out these duties, the office has these principal 
functions, summarized below: 

Providing data and information on education. A very valuable and 
important service of the Office is the collection and publication of 
data and information on the status of education in the United States, 
and, on occasion, in foreign countries. Educational and research workers 
interested in education rely extensively on these studies for accurate 
information on education. Statistical data on enrollment, attendance, 
finances, administrative organization, and related information for alter- 
nate years are published in the Biennial Survey of Education. Other 
factual information is disseminated through bulletins, circulars, and an 
official magazine, School Life. Also, in the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, Congress authorized the National Science Foundation to 
establish and operate a science information service, which aids in the 
improvement of instruction in schools and colleges. 

Conducting research studies and investigations of various aspects 
of education. Staff members of the Office are continuously engaged in 
studying various educational problems of interest to the nation. The 
Office may also conduct or share in the conduct of surveys of various 
aspects of education. Beginning in 1956 Congress authorized the Office 
to enter into agreements with educational institutions to carry out 
approved research projects which are subsidized from federal funds 
made available to the Office. And the 1958 act allocated an additional 
$18,000,000 for the period from 1958 to 1962 for use by the Office in 
conducting and fostering research and experimentation in the use of 
television, radio, motion pictures, and related media for educational 
purposes. 
ore 
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Administering federal grants-in-aid. The Office administers certain 
grants made to the states or to public school systems for educational 
purposes, such as those for vocational education, building and mainte- 
nance of schools in federally affected areas, the disposal of surplus 
property, and most of those authorized in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. However, it is to be noted that some grants for educa- 
tional activities are administered by other agencies of government, such 
as those for school lunch, veterans’ education, and scholarships and re- 
search programs in the sciences, health, and medicine. Many educators 
feel that all grants to the states or to schools and institutions of higher 
education for educational purposes should be administered by the Office. 
As mentioned above, the size and extent of all federal grants to educa- 
tion are enormous; hence administering such programs is an important 
educational undertaking. 

Administering exchange of students and educators with foreign 
countries. The Office has the responsibility of administering some phases 
of the educational exchange program. Presently, it has a Division of 
International Educational Relations to assist foreign students in gaining 
admission to American colleges and foreign educators in studying edu- 
cational practices in this country. It also assists students and educators 
of this country who wish to study abroad. 

Providing consultative services. The staff members of the Office in- 
clude specialists in many phases of education, many of whom serve as 
consultants to state and local school systems on problems falling in their 
respective fields of specialization. Their writings, published in bulletin 
or pamphlet form or in official publications, state their views on edu- 
cational issues and problems or summarize practices of which they ap- 
prove. 

Exercising leadership. An important function of most departments 
of the executive branch of the federal government is to provide leader- 
aoe in their respective fields of activity. And so it is with the United 
States Office of Education. With the means at its command under federal 
law the Office endeavors to “promote the cause of education throughout 
the country.” The Office may advise Congress on legislative matters T°- 
lating to education; it may provide information and counsel to other 
agencies of government on educational activities or problems in which 
Hey ah be interested; it is an official source of information on education 
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that its leadership has increased in recent years, and that it is a powerful 
influence in American education. Congress has increased the budget of 
the Office materially in recent years, thus permitting it to expand its 
activities and program. 


INTERPRETATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS WITH 
RESPECT TO SCHOOLING 


The federal government exercises a very significant control over 
education in this country through the protection of citizens in their rights 
under the Constitution of the United States. If the acts of a state, such as 
a law or a regulation made pursuant to law, or the actions of a board 
of education under its grants of authority by the state, are deemed to be 
an abridgement of the rights that an individual possesses under the Con- 
stitution as a federal citizen, the aggrieved individual may bring action 
to protect these rights. Such a case may finally reach the Supreme Court, 
which will determine the constitutionality of the law or the action. If 
federal rights of citizenship are judged to be abridged, the Court will 
declare the action of the state or its subdivision unconstitutional or of no 
force. As we are all aware, such rulings of the Court have had a tre- 
mendous impact on educational practices and policies in this country. 

Recent notable examples of the power of the federal government to 
control education within the states are the decisions of the Supreme 
Court on the segregation of students in public schools and colleges on 
the basis of race and color. The Court has ruled, in effect, that laws 
and regulations providing for such segregation are unconstitutional, and 
hence unenforceable. These decisions have had a profound effect on public 
education in this country in recent years. 

Similarly, the Court has ruled that certain laws, regulations, and 
practices relative to religious instruction in the schools abridge freedom 
of religion, On the other hand, it has also ruled that payment of costs 
of transportation or costs of textbooks for pupils attending parochial 
schools is not a violation of religious freedom or the principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state. In two famous cases arising out of laws passed 
by Oregon and Nebraska during a period of patriotic fervor following 
World War I, the Court decided that a state cannot compel all children 
subject to compulsory school attendance to attend a public school, nor 
could a state prohibit instruction in a foreign language in parochial 
elementary schools. 


These decision: 
federal government can and does exercise a very real control over edu- 
cational practices and policies within the states when the basic rights 
of citizens, as defined in the Constitution, are involved. 


s and others on pertinent subjects show that the 
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The Supreme Court itself clarified this federal responsibility in a 
decision rendered on September 29, 1958, on an action relating to inte- 
gration in the Little Rock, Arkansas, schools (27 LW 4006). 


It is, of course, quite true that the responsibility for public education is pri- 
marily the concern of the States, but it is equally true that such responsibilities, 
like all other state activities, must be exercised consistently with federal constitu- 
tional requirements as they apply to state action. The Constitution created a 
government dedicated to equal justice under the law. 


This presentation on the role of the federal government in education 
has pointed out that, even though the Constitution did not delegate to 
it powers to establish schools and provide education for citizens, the 
federal government in fact does influence educational developments in 
this country. Many educators and citizens believe the participation of 
the federal government in education should increase through grants to 
the states for universal educational purposes. 


The Functions of the State in Providing Education 


Earlier in this chapter it was noted that constitutionally the states 
individually have full responsibility for the establishment, control, and 
operation of schools, with the single restriction that they must not abridge 
the rights of citizenship guaranteed by the federal Constitution. Educa- 
tion is a state function. This means that in the United States we have 
forty-nine systems of public education, plus three under federal control 
in the territories and the District of Columbia. 

In any analysis of the role of the state in establishing schools, it 
must be kept in mind that final authority in govermental affairs rests 
with the people themselves. In each state, the people have adopted a 
constitution in which they have assigned responsibilities for education 
and have defined the powers of any agencies created. In some states the 
people made a very broad and general delegation of power to the state 
itself, few limitations on this power or few mandates relative to the car- 
tying out of this authority being enacted; in other states the constitution 
may contain rather specific and detailed provisions relative to education, 
determining the structure of the educational system, defining the 1 
sponsibilities of the agencies of government, and the like. Most states 
fall between these two extremes in defining structure and powers; hence 
in reality the state itself has almost unlimited authority for education. 
But, of course, the people may at any time alter this delegation of power 


A change the structure by amending the constitution, as they frequently 
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people, are vested with the powers granted to the state; hence it is really 
the legislature of the state, acting within the framework of the state 
constitution, that carries out the state’s responsibilities for education. 
It determines the entire structure and organization of the state’s edu- 
cational system, and delegates power to the various agencies created, 
such as local school districts, intermediate units of control, and state 
departments. Local school districts are creations of the state and are 
subject to the authority of the state or to the people themselves, as they 
formulate or amend the state constitution, In actual practice in the Ameri- 
can states, however, the legislature has established both state agencies and 
local school districts which have joint responsibility for the education of 
its citizens. This partnership between state and local agencies in the 
field of education is a unique arrangement in American government, 
not found to such an extent or so fully developed in any other exercise 
of governmental power. 


RESPONSIBILITIES EXERCISED BY THE STATE 


‘Lhe authority of the state in educational matters is unquestioned; 
hence here we shall summarize the important functions it performs in 
providing schools. 

Establishment of a state system of education. This is a basic respon- 
sibility vested in the state, that is, in the legislature as representatives 
of the people, by the constitution. As noted, some states have established 
the basic plan of education in the constitution itself, thus reserving this 
power to the people themselves, but in most states the legislature has 
the primary responsibility for establishing a system of schools and provid- 
ing for the education of its citizens. In all states, local school districts 
have been created by the state for the purpose of providing schooling 
for the children of the district. But the state retains authority over these 
agencies. 

Allocation of powers and duties over education to respective agencies 
of government. In creating school districts and state educational agencies, 
the state, again by constitutional or statutory law, or both, must allo- 
cate authority and responsibility to both types of governmental agencies. 
It defines the powers and duties of local school authorities and obviously, 
as a corollary, the powers of state agencies, such as the department of 


education. This division of powers determines the place and function 


of the local school district, and the extent to which it is subject to the will 


of the state agency. 

Financial support of education. 
of the state is determining the methods of fi 1 
reasonable limits, the nature and quality of the educational program is 


One of the most important powers 
nancing schools. Within 
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dependent on the revenues made available for the support of schools. 
The state controls taxation, and in prescribing the methods to be used 
in raising taxes for school purposes and in imposing limitations on the 
taxing power of local school districts, it possesses a powerful control 
over the educational program. Some states allow local districts a large 
measure of discretion in raising tax revenues for the operation of their 
schools; others so severely restrict this power that the school system has 
little leeway in fiscal independence. 

Control over the program of education. As an aspect of its authority 
for education within the state, the legislature itsel! may choose to exer- 
cise a considerable measure of control over the schools. It may pass 
laws prescribing various phases of the program, setting school policy, 
defining the organization of the school, controlling the actions of 
teachers, and so on. In fact, a considerable portion of the school codes in 
most states pertains to such regulations, formulated by the state legisla- 
ture itself. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STATE STRUCTURE FOR EDUCATION 


The structure and organization of education in a state have a direct 
bearing on the nature of the educational program provided pupils. An 
example would be the method prescribed by the state in its early his- 
tory for creating school districts or for authorizing the addition of the 
high school to the school program. In some states the rural school dis- 
trict was established as the basic unit of organization, and in many of 
these the districts were authorized in due time to establish a high school 
when certain conditions were fulfilled. This resulted in the develop- 
ment of many small village high schools, which persist to this day in 
rural sections of the country. In other states, a separate high school 
district was superimposed over a group of these small elementary school 
districts, as in Illinois, Indiana, and California, and to this day the com 
trol and operation of the high school in many instances is separated from 
that of the elementary school; consequently, coordination of the program 
from the kindergarten through grade twelve may not exist. 

But Most significant of all aspects of the state’s educational struc 
ture is the extent to which the local school district has authority and 
responsibility for determining the curriculum and program of the 
school; the policies and regulations under which the school is adminis 
tered; the organization of instruction: teaching methods; services t0 
br provided pupils, such as health services, guidance and counseling 
SEIGE psychological services, therapy, and the like; requirements i 
graduation, textbooks and instructional materials to be used; and many 
education as relate to the quality and nature of the 

provided boys and girls. 
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Practices among the states vary considerably. In some, the state de- 
partment of education has authority to dictate to the local districts on 
many of these matters, and in others, it has little authority; but the 
most common practice is for the state to set the general framework of 
the program, permitting the local school system freedom within these 
broad limitations to develop its own program. In some instances, the 
state may prescribe specific aspects of school practice in which it has a 
paramount interest, such as the teaching of American history, but grant- 
ing a large measure of freedom in other respects. 

Types of control. Probably nothing is more indicative of the degree 
of freedom granted the local school district than prescriptions relative 
to graduation from high school. Grace Wright, of the United States 
Office of Education, in a most informative study found that all but five 
states, either by state law or by regulation of the state department of 
education in conformity with state law, specify the subjects required for 
graduation from high school. Four states specify only % to 1% of the units 
of credit to be required. On the other hand, eight states prescribe a total 
of 10 or more units of work for graduation. 

In many states, laws require that pupils study certain courses. Cali- 
fornia, for example, by statute requires that all pupils receive instruction 
in the Constitution of the United States, in American history, in state and 
local government, in manners and morals, in the dangers of the use 
of alcohol and narcotics, in fire prevention, in first aid, in physical educa- 
tion, and in driver education. Not all of these topics need to occupy a 
full semester’s or a year’s work; however, pupils must receive instruc- 
tion in physical education for a full period each day during the four 
years of high school, and thirty class hours must be devoted to driver 
education.5 

The extent to which a state may go in its efforts to control the local 
program of education is well illustrated by a law passed by the Ohio 
legislature in 1955: 


Basic instruction in geography, United States history, the government of 
the United States, the government of the state of Ohio, local government in 
Ohio, the Declaration of Independence, the United States Constitution and the 
Constitution of the State of Ohio shall be required before pupils may par- 
ticipate in courses involving the study of social problems, economics, foreign 


affairs, United Nations, world government, socialism and communism.® 


It seems obvious that such legislation contravenes the historic 
relationship of state and local units of school control; it is also an il- 


ore 

5 Grace S. Wright, High School Graduation Requirements Established by State De- 
partments of Education (US. Office of Education, Circular No, 455, revised January, 
1958; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1958). 
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lustration of the absurdity of attempting to operate the educational pro- 
gram through state action. 

Controls over the local district are exercised in many other ways, 
especially through budgetary and financing practices. In the final analy- 
sis, the local school district can provide an educational program only 
to the extent that revenues are available. If the state circumscribes the 
local system in raising revenues, and all states do in one way or another, 
it automatically limits the freedom of the district in determining the 
kind of program to be provided, In actual practice, this is probably the 
most effective and far-reaching control the state exerts over the local 
districts it has created, although many other types of controls also exist. 
Another important control exercised by the state, and one often tied in 
with financial support is accreditation, which was disc ussed in Chapter 5. 

Desirability of state control. Thus, even though the citizens of the 
respective states have created through constitutional provisions and legis- 
lative enactments both state and local agencies for educ ation, the division 
of powers between these two units of government varics greatly from state 
to state, and the character of the state educational structure reflects dif- 
ferent attitudes toward the respective roles of the state and local school 
districts in providing education for the people. 

What constitutes a proper division of powers must be determined 
on the basis of one’s value system and conceptions of government. Tradi- 
tionally, we have favored a system of government that enables the people 
to participate as much as possible directly in the processes of government. 
Hence we have established local units of government and granted them 
a broad set of powers in carrying out the functions of government locally. 
The local school district is an example of this concept of government. 
It enables the people to decide many educational matters by direct action 
through the historic town meeting of the New England states or through 
the annual meeting of the school electors in many states, and to exercise 
a great deal of authority for education through elected representatives 
—the members of the board of education—who are often known t° 
them personally and with whom they have intimate contact. 

Historically in American education, the local school district has 
possessed the power to establish, control, and operate schools. The estab- 
lishment of state agencies for controlling education is a more recent 
movement in American educational organization; hence the state de 
partments of education in at least the Folder states have been granted 


powers only at the expense of the local units of government. This process 
has been stepped up, uca- 


so that more and more responsibility for ee 
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ay the local district 
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omy it once enjoyed in many state 
f authority 
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in a central agency and believe that many states have restricted too greatly 
the local district while increasing the power of the state agency. On the 
other hand, many citizens are aware of the abject failure of some local 
districts to provide a good education for their boys and girls; consequently 
they believe that the state itself through its own agency is justified in 
taking greater responsibility for education so that the boys and girls— 
our real concern in the matter—may benefit most from one of their 
basic birthrights in America, the opportunity to acquire an education. 

In any case, the control of the state agencies of government over 
education has increased materially in recent years in practically all of 
the states. This is true in the areas of school finance, the organizational 
structure of the state’s system, school organization, the educational pro- 
gram, the qualifications of teachers, classification of pupils, provisions 
for children who deviate markedly from the normal, and design of the 
school building. In some cases the legislature itself has prescribed con- 
ditions to be met or duties to be performed by local districts; in much 
larger areas of responsibility it has given the state department of edu- 
cation or other state agencies greater control. No one questions the 
authority of the state to do all this; the wisdom of what it does is another 
matter. The partnership still exists, but the relationship has been chang- 
ing over the years, and not always, it seems to us, for the good. But let 
us examine, in more detail, just what powers the state exercises both 
in its own right and through delegation to a department of education or 
closely related state agencies that it may establish. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


Much of the authority exercised by the state over the common 
schools is delegated to a state department of education. All states have 
such an agency, although the official names may vary. Its powers are 
extensive, and its actions are of utmost significance for education in the 
state. 

Structure of the state department of education. The organization of 
the department varies considerably among the states, but all states have 
provided for a chief state school officer, often known as a commissioner 
of education or a superintendent of public instruction. Forty-five states 
have a state board of education of some type." The composition and au- 
thority of these boards differ among the states; in seven states the mem- 
bers are elected by the people; in some they are wholly or mostly ex- 


Teee hr y e 
"Fred F. Beach and Robert F. Will, The State and Education (U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion, Miscellaneous No. 23; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1955), 
Chap. 6. Data for Alaska are based on the laws of the state upon its admission to the 
Union, 
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officio members; in others they are appointed by the governor; and there 
may be other variations. In nineteen states, the board appoints the chief 
state school officier; in four he is appointed by the governor; and in 
twenty-six he is elected by popular vote. The division of authority be- 
tween the state board and the chief state school officer also differs 
greatly among the states. Usually in those instances in which the state 
board appoints the commissioner, he is subject to the authority of the 
board, which has final responsibility for carrying out the powers vested 
by law and constitution in the state educational agency; in the other cases 
the board and the chief state school officer often share responsibility. 

The regulatory function of the state department. Because the state 
has created the local school districts, it obviously retains power over 
them, within the limits imposed by the constitution. The exercise of 
this power to control the acts of the local school system is called the 
regulatory function of the state department of education.’ These regu- 
latory functions may be classified into the following general types: 

1. Protection of the life and health of pupils. This includes the 
establishment of minimum standards for buildings, regulations about the 
operation of busses, safety requirements, fire drills, health examinations, 
control of communicable diseases, health examinations for teachers, and 
similar regulations for the well-being of pupils and teachers. 

2. Compulsory attendance. At one time or another all states have 
enacted laws compelling children within certain specified ages to attend 
school. In keeping with such laws, the state defines what constitutes 
a school for such purposes, and establishes procedures for ensuring 
the attendance of children subject to the law. As a part of the ex- 
ercise of this function, the state may compel the local district to main- 
tain certain types of schools or facilities for exceptional children—the 
physically handicapped, the mentally retarded, and the like. It also 
provides for the welfare of children and youth who are seriously dis- 
turbed emotionally or are delinquent, recalcitrant, or otherwise unfit to 
attend the regular school. This may be an exercise of powers relating 
to education as well as to the protection of citizens, and agencies other 
than the state department of education may be involved in the care of 
such children and youth. 
oe na K as struggle over the desegregation T e 
ARA i nt decision of the United States Supreme Gov vai 
oe ee ee have modified their compulsory awan 
tendance laws (March a Pepealed sac one i at- 
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tendance is not now compulsory in those two states. In 1956, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and Virginia enacted laws that suspend compulsory 
attendance laws for any child who is required to attend or is assigned to 
a school which a child of another race is attending. Alabama provided 
in 1957 that no child is compelled to attend an “interracial” school if his 
parents file an objection; Georgia enacted a law in 1958 that suspended 
the operation of the compulsory attendance law in public school districts 
“wherein the operation of the public schools by public officers of this 
State is discontinued.” In the fall of 1958, Arkansas authorized the closing 
of public schools under certain conditions; this, in effect, resulted in the 
suspension of the compulsory attendance laws under such circumstances. 
8. Assurance of minimum educational opportunities. Undoubtedly 
the most important regulatory functions of the state department of 
education relate to the character and nature of the educational program. 
Through a broad range of powers the state requires the local school 
district to conform to a large body of laws and regulations designed to 
assure all pupils at least a minimum program of education. Examples 
of the exercise of such powers include the certification of teachers; estab- 
lishment of minimum salaries for teachers; regulation of tenure for 
teachers; prescription of textbooks to be used; issuance of courses of 
study and curriculum guides; accreditation of the schools on the basis of 
predetermined standards that cover most aspects of the total educational 
program; reorganization of school districts to provide more adequate 
districts; establishment of requirements for graduation from high school; 
prescription of certain subjects that must be taught, as well as the length 
of the school year and the school day; administration of state examina- 
tions as a basis for granting credit or additional educational privileges; 
and many similar controls. In fact, a large part of our school law codes 
relates to this aspect of regulation, and these codes run into hundreds of 
pages of closely printed statutes. M 
Another method by which many states endeavor to assure a mini- 
mum program of education for all children is through control of the 
revenues made available to the local district. State funds are often allo- 
cated so that each local district will have a prescribed minimum amount 
of money available to operate the school system. But such allocations in 
themselves constitute a very effective means of controlling the local 
School, for funds may be withheld if the local school does not conform 
to the prescribed regulations or laws. 2.4 pleat ood 
Such control over the local district is also found in limitations on 
the issuance of bonds for school buildings. In some instances local dis- 
tricts are unable to build needed facilities because they are already 
bonded to the limits permitted by the state. f ; 
4. Conformance to American ideals. The state also considers it 
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desirable to regulate the educational enterprise so as to ensure as best 
it can the perpetuation of American ideals and beliefs. The enactment, 
many within recent years, of laws requiring teachers to take oaths of 
loyalty is an example of the exercise of this function. Procedures for 
dismissing teachers who are found to advocate doctrines held to be un- 
American have also been established in states with permanent tenure 
laws. Many states require local boards of education or state textbook 
commissions to be especially diligent in selecting only textbooks that 
uphold American beliefs and principles. Of a positive nature, states may 
require school children to take pledges of allegiance, and the schools 
to teach courses in American history, civics, and state government and 
history and to observe appropriately national holidays of a patriotic 
nature. 

In addition to these kinds of regulatory powers, the all-pervasive 
power of the state is illustrated by the investigations carried out in some 
states in recent years by state legislative committees. ‘These committees 
are granted power by the legislature to investigate the schools, usually 
in relation to possibilities that school personnel may have carried on 
subversive activities. Most students of social psychology feel that such 
investigations are very effective in prescribing limits within which 
teachers function in teaching basic American traditions, beliefs, and 
principles of government. 

5. Economy and efficiency in expenditure of school funds. To ensure 
prudent use of school funds, the state has also enacted a large body of 
laws and issued regulations based on law that control the expenditure 
and safekeeping of school district funds. Purposes for which funds may 
be expended and procedures for making such expenditures are usually 
prescribed. Methods of accounting are determined by the state, bonds 
are required of certain school officials, and so on. 

Of a similar nature are controls exercised over the expenditure of 
capital funds for construction of buildings, for examplé. In some states 
building plans must be approved by the state. 

Operational functions of the state department of education. athe 
state department of education itself operates some educational institu: 
sasha classes or assumes direct responsibility for certain educational 
PEOS Examples are state vocational or trade schools; schools for the 
blind, the deaf, the physically and the mentally handicapped; schools 
for correspondence study; state libraries; and state museums, film librar 
ies, and related educational activities. It seems logical for the state t0 
operate some of these agencies, but others duplicate services available 1” 
some local school systems or provide services that might better pe delegate 
to local school agencies. 


In the field of higher education, of course, the state department of 
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education in a number of states has direct control over the teacher- 
training colleges or state colleges, technical institutes and junior colleges, 
and similar institutions. And it may have a considerable voice, through 
the chief state school officer, in the control of the state university and 
the state agricultural and mechanical colleges. 

Administrative functions of the state department of education. His- 
torically, the principal functions of the state department of education, 
by which term we include the state superintendent of schools or officer 
of comparable title, were those of record keeping, executor of trusts, 
dispenser of state educational funds, and interpreter of school law. These 
administrative duties still constitute a major portion of the duties and 
responsibilities of the office. 

The state department gathers data from local school systems and 
compiles it for the information of the citizens; it may also publish data 
originated within the state that will be of interest to those working in the 
field of education. In turn, it provides data to the United States Office of 
Education so that statistics on education throughout the United States 
can be made available. 

With substantial increase in state support for education, in recent 
years, the state department must devote a great deal of staff time to the 
distribution of these funds to local districts. Regulatory control, as 
stated previously, is often involved in such distributions. Also, the state 
department usually has responsibility for disbursing revenues derived 
from federal land grants and, more recently, from appropriations, to the 
local schools. It may also exercise the trusteeship of the state over these 
federally granted lands, although actual management of the lands and 
funds may be vested in another state agency. | ; 

A very important function of the chief state school officer is to inter- 
pret school law. Usually his rulings have the effect of law unless set aside 
by the proper courts. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the state supreme 
court has the same function in protecting the citizen of a state against 
capricious acts of the state legislature, the state department of education, 
and the local school district as the federal Supreme Court has pT ppro: 
tecting the rights of all citizens. The state courts rule on the Cc raion 
ality of the acts of all of these educational agencies, safeguarding the 
rights of the state citizen in terms of constitutional provisions. Similarly, 
it can determine the propriety of acts of the state department of educa- 
tion and of local school disricts in terms of statutory law. í 

Leadership functions of state departments of er. E ee 
decades the leadership functions of the state ev og a ei 
have emerged as the most significant and Sag moat ane 
of the office. Although recognizing the necessity of the functions dis- 
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cussed in previous sections, most educators believe that the greatest 
contribution this state agency can make to education is the exercise of 
leadership for good education. In fact, most of us would prefer that the 
state minimize its regulatory functions, largely freeing the local school 
district to control and operate the educational system, and seek to ad- 
vance the cause of education through leadership rather than control. 

There are several aspects of leadership which state departments of 
education should develop: 

1. Planning. Not only is vision and intelligence needed in the 
planning of its own program and services; the department should also 
bring these leadership qualities to the educational problems and issues fac- 
ing the schools of the state. It should give guidance to local school staffs 
by clarifying major issues, defining problems, suggesting sound courses 
of action, and proposing methods for evaluating results. 

State departments carry out this function by holding conferences, 
workshops, institutes, and the like; by publishing bulletins, news letters, 
guides, and similar materials; by addressing educational groups; by par- 
ticipating in conferences and meetings of appropriate lay groups; in 
drawing up plans of action for the information of local school staffs; and 
in organizing state-wide committees for formulating a program for ful- 
filling some objective of education. Also, the state department should be 
the principal spokesman for education in working with other state 
agencies of government, particularly the governor and the legislature. 

2. Research. Leadership must be based on an accurate appraisal of 
the situation and on pertinent knowledge relevant to the issue. Research 
is therefore an essential function of the state department, which may 
well publish the results of research conducted by school systems, indi- 
vidual research workers, or other agencies. 

3- Consultation. Leadership may often be best exercised through 
personal consultation with local school administrators, boards of edu- 
cation, and school staffs. Most state departments make regular yisitations 
to local schools, and such occasions provide excellent opportunities for 
the exercise of leadership.® n 

4. Spokesman for education. The chief state school officer and his 
staff should inform citizens generally about the schools and their work— 
their status, problems, accomplishments, deficiencies, needs, and the like. 
ae to the attention of the public as well as ee 

es desirable directions of change, advancemen 


educational practices, new principles and concepts that are worthy of 
consideration, and so on. 
eee 

; * An interesting analysis of the effectiveness of services is to be found in ADE 
bright and George W. Hopkins, What about Services of State Departments of BEES 
tion? (Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Colle 4 f Education, University oi 
Kentucky Lexington: The Bureau, 1955), Vol Ei No i 
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The Responsibilities of Local School Districts 


In our American educational structure the local school district is 
the basic unit for the establishment, control, and operation of the schools. 
The education of boys and girls is primarily its responsibility, and even 
though the state and the federal government exercise important func- 
tions, the quality and character of the educational program is still largely 
within its control. As teachers we know that much of the success of our 
efforts to provide a proper education for the youth of the community 
is dependent on local factors—our own competency, the vision of the 
board of education and its insight in defining school policy, the leader- 
ship of school administrators employed by the local board, the support 
given the schools by citizens generally, and the interest of parents in the 
education of their children. 


TYPES OF LOCAL DISTRICTS 


In the original states the unit for school administration grew out 
of the indigenous adaptation of patterns of government devised by the 
settlers themselves or formulated by the company or group settling the 
colony. In New England it was the town; in the southern colonies it was 
a larger area known as the county. The middle colonies made use of 
both patterns. As clusters of people settled various parts of the town in 
New England, the town government often divided the area into districts 
for school purposes. Thus was created the local common school district 
system. 

The people who moved west following the Revolutionary War had 
three patterns of local government to guide them in establishing a struc- 
ture for schools—the town, the small local school district, and the 
county. As a system of schools developed in the newer states these pat- 
terns became mixed in various types of local government, so that three 
basic kinds of local school control emerged—the common school district, 
the township district, and the county district. These remain to this day 
the basic units for local school administration. 

The common school district. This is the type of local unit for school 
organization found in much of the United States, and is the one with 
which many of us are familiar, whether we attended a one-room rural 
school or a school in a large metropolitan city. It is a local unit of gov- 
ernment, possessing quasi-corporate powers, created for the purpose of 
establishing and operating a school or schools for the education of the 
children and youth of the district. It is usually independent of coter- 
minous or overlapping units of local government, such as a town or city, 
although in some states, such as portions of New York, including New 
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York City, the district is subject to the control of the city council in 
budgetary matters. It is governed by a board of cducation or group 
similarly designated, and usually has taxing powers and other corporate 
powers of government necessary to carry out its special function. 

The common school district, by definition, includes a variety of 
district types, such as the small rural district, city, independent, con- 
solidated, union, community, and separate high school districts. Twenty- 
eight states have this basic type of school district.'” 

The town or township school district. This local unit of school ad- 
ministration is usually coterminous with the town in the New England 
states or with the township in the midwestern states. In reality it, too, 
is a common school district, but is listed separately for descriptive pur- 
poses. The historic New England town included not only the settlement 
of colonists themselves but a considerable amount of land surrounding 
the town. New settlements might locate within the territory of the town, 
yet be physically separated from the original village; hence the town 
became a geographical unit of local administration that had authority for 
the establishment of schools. This unit of school administration is re- 
tained to this day in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

In the Northwest Territory, surveying preceded settlement, and the 
township was the unit used for such purposes, usually consisting of an 
area six miles square, or thirty-six sections. Pioneers [rom New England 
found this tract to be a familiar and convenient unit for governmental 
purposes. The township also became the school district, although the 
school is usually independent of the township civil government. Such 
units of school control still constitute the basic structure in Indiana, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and the township was often used as a 
unit for the establishment of high schools in Illinois, some of which still 
exist. 

i The county unit district. This unit of local school administration 
is found in the twelve states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Pan Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. The county as a unit of government was 
well established in the South, and it became the unit for school control 
in that region, as well as in New Mexico and Utah. The unit is usually 
coterminous with the civil county, although this is not always true n 


Virginia and Utah. In a few other states, the county is also used to & 
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limited extent as a unit for establishing certain types of schools. The 
county as the basic unit for school administration is not to be confused 
with the county serving as an intermediate type of school district. This 
function will be discussed later. 

The junior college district. Of interest to secondary school educators 
is the junior college, now frequently called the community college, since 
many people believe that it is essentially a part of the common school 
system, representing an extension of secondary education. In all the 
thirty-two states authorizing public junior colleges, the legislation pro- 
vides for the establishment of junior college districts.1! In some states 
the basic common school district also constitutes the junior college dis- 
trict, so that one unit of control has authority for education from the 
kindergarten through the fourteenth grade of schooling. But in many of 
the states, the junior college district is a separate corporate entity, not 
subject to the direct control of the common school district. It may be 
coterminous with that district, and even have the same governing board, 
yet be a separate governmental unit. Usually, however, it encompasses 
several common school districts or even county units, such as in Missis- 
sippi and Texas, or it may be a unit with boundaries distinct from any 
other school unit. In such cases, the junior college is usually operated as 
a distinct and separate unit of education, often, unfortunately, making 
little attempt to integrate its program with that of the contributory 
common schools. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 


From all that has been said previously, it is obvious that the primary 
function of the local school administrative unit is to establish, control, 
and operate a school or schools for the education of children and youth 
within the framework of authority delegated to the district by the people 
themselves in the constitution or by the legislature in statutory law. This 
is, in fact, the only function of a school district; thus if it does not estab- 
lish and operate schools it has no reason for existing. In performing this 
basic function, the local school district, through its governing body, the 
board of education or a similar group, has the following responsibilities, 
within limitations imposed by law or regulations made pursuant to law 
by appropriate state agencies: 

It employs the necessary personnel for operating the schools, This 
includes the superintendent (except in rural districts), teachers, super- 
visors, principals, members of a central administrative staff, custodians, 


"Beach and Will, op. cit, p. 35. 
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bus drivers, maintenance workers, food service workers, nurses, doctors, 
psychologists, and other such specialized personnel. By requiring that 
they hold a state certificate, the state often restricts the local district in its 
choice of people that can be employed. 

It determines the location of school buildings and constructs build- 
ings. This includes not only buildings in which pupils may receive in- 
struction, but possibly garages, office buildings, supply depots, clinics, 
stadiums, recreational areas, camp sites, and the like. Again, the state 
often prescribes standards that such buildings and facilities must meet, 
and in some states must approve building plans. 

It equips the buildings and decides on the type and amount of 
equipment that shall be made available. 

It provides supplies, books, and the like for use in carrying out the 
educational program. In some states, these purchases have to have the 
approval of a state agency. 

It determines the organization of the school system. This includes 
decisions about the classification of pupils and the assignment of grade 
levels to particular schools. The district structure or state law may limit 
possibilities in this regard. 

It assigns personnel to particular jobs. 

It determines the program of instruction. This includes the selection 
of courses and programs to be offered, approval of extracurricular activi- 
ties to be sponsored, definition of requirements for graduation, and ac- 
tions on a large number of related matters. State regulations, accredita- 
tion standards, and similar restraints exercised by state agencies limit 
local control over such matters. 

It defines policies for the operation of the schoo] system. 

It operates a school bus system. 

It prepares a budget for school revenues and expenditures, takes the 
necessary legal steps to raise tax funds, and administers the expenditure 
of school funds. Powers to raise and spend money are drastically con- 
trolled by state laws. 

It enforces compulsory school attendance laws. 

j It operates service departments that enable the school to carry out 
its responsibilities for the education of boys and girls, such as food serv- 
Ta health service, psychological service, library service, instructional 
materials center, and the like. 

It prepares proposals for issuance of bonds for capital outlays, and 
pescan the proposals to the voters for decision. Proposals must comply 
ae W o e D and the like. p 

It determine A ecm tor accounting for pupils. af 

eligibility of individuals to attend school, such as 
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mentally or physically defective, the incorrigible, the delinquent, and 
so on. Again, state law or regulations may set prescriptions with regard 
to school attendance of such persons. 

It annexes additional territory in accordance with law. 

It promulgates regulations for the administration and management 
of the schools. This would include numerous types of actions necessary 
for the efficient operation of the school system. 

In some cases these responsibilities for the establishment, control, 
and operation of the school may be carried out by the governing body 
of the district itself, but many are performed by the authorized employees 
of the district, headed by a superintendent of schools, who is the execu- 
tive officer of the board of education. A simple listing, like the one above, 
of the responsibilities of the local school district, even though it must 
operate within limitations imposed by the state, is ample evidence of 
the importance of the unit in the educational structure of America. 


The Local School District Has Responsibility for Planning the Program of 
Instruction. Some local school districts operate television stations for use in 
enriching the curriculum. (Courtesy of the Oklahoma City Public Schools.) 
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The Intermediate Unit of School Administration 


Still another unit of administration in the educational structure 
of this country—the intermediate school unit—will be examined briefly. 
Such a unit is found in all of the states, except the twelve states organized 
as county unit systems and Alaska, Delaware, and Nevada, which have 
so few local districts that the need for an intermediate unit does not 
exist. In twenty-seven states, the county constitutes the intermediate unit 
and in seven others it is a supervisory union or supervisory district. In 
this connection, the county as an intermediate unit should not be con- 
fused with the county as a basic unit of local school administration, al- 
though the distinction between the two is not sharp in some states. 

The intermediate unit stands between the state and the local unit. 
In some states it functions as an arm of the state in the control of the 
local district, but in others it is primarily an agency of the local districts, 
performing some essential functions for them. It has no direct respon- 
sibility for establishing and operating schools, but exercises supervisory 
functions as specified by law over the local school systems, performs serv- 
ice functions authorized by law, and acts as an agent of the state in 
collecting statistical information, distributing state funds to the school 
systems, inspecting schools, and the like. In some states it also has certain 
fiscal responsibilities, such as levying a uniform tax throughout the 
county or union for the support of the schools and paying the tuition for 
pupils who do not reside in a district maintaining a high school. 

The chief executive officer of the county intermediate unit is the 
county superintendent of schools. In thirteen states there is a county 
board of education, which serves as a policy-making or advisory group 
for the county superintendent. In states with the supervisory district, 
the head of the intermediate unit is known as the district or union super 
intendent, Usually a union board of education, in some cases composed 
of the boards of the local districts included in the union, serves with 
the superintendent. 

In some States, such as California, Iowa, and Pennsylvania, the in- 
termediate unit plays a significant role in educational administration, 
particularly in providing services for local school systems that they 
might be unable to furnish or that would be uneconomical or unwise 
for them to supply. Examples are school transportation services, CUT 
riculum consultant services, guidance and personnel services, health serv- 
ices, Poet aa for exceptional children, provision of teaching resources, 
cooperative purchasing of materials, and programs for in-service edu 
cation. 
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The Private or Independent Secondary School 


In any analysis of educational structure in this country attention 
should be given to the private school, for it constitutes an important 
element in our system of education. In point of historical development, 
the nonpublic school preceded the public school as the agency for provid- 
ing education. But as our young country defined more clearly the basic 
concepts of democracy that now characterize our society, church and state 
were fully separated in function, and since education was regarded as a 
necessary component of democratic government, public schools were 
universally established to serve all of the children. But the citizen has 
always been granted by law or court decision the right to choose whether 
his child would attend the public school provided and supported by the 
state, or a private school approved by the state, but not supported or 
operated by public agencies. 

Since the education of children is of basic concern to the citizens 
of the state, state laws provide for the protection of the young and the 
safeguarding of their welfare. The state has the authority, indeed the 
obligation, to regulate all educational agencies that are established to 
serve the same function as its own system of public schools. ‘Therefore, 
private schools may accept pupils during their period of compulsory 
attendance only if the schools conform to minimum standards set by the 
state and meet the approval of the state. Moreover, in approving the 
school, the state insists that it conform to certain prescribed standards 
with respect to program, facilities, and the like so that pupils are assured 
an education that fulfills the state’s conception of a minimum program 
necessary for its citizens. Although the state is most concerned about 
the education of the young, it usually exercises some control over all 
private educational agencies and institutions, such as colleges, universi- 
ties, trade schools, and institutes, primarily, however, to protect the 
citizen and to promote his welfare. 

Private schools may be of the following types: parochial schools, 
established and operated by religious organizations; independent schools, 
established and operated by a nonprofit corporate body chartered by 
the state; proprietary schools, established and operated by an individual, 
or possibly by a group. 

The nonpublic school serves important functions in our society in 
addition, of course, to that of educating pupils in an acceptable manner: 
it provides types of instruction not offered in the public school, such as 
sectarian religious instruction, military training, specialized work in the 
arts, or work experience; it provides services not made available in the 
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public schools, including boarding facilities, psychological services, and 
special programs or care for pupils with exceptional needs; it experi- 
ments with practices, procedures, offerings, and services of the school, 
such as the work carried on in the experimental and laboratory schools 
of teacher-education institutions; and it offers a parallel educational 
facility for children whose parents for one reason or another do not wish 
them to attend the public school or who regard the program of a par- 
ticular nonpublic school as more suitable for the pupil than that of the 
public school. 

Even though the nonpublic school is a fully accepted and important 
part of the educational structure of this nation, several significant issues 
grow out of the existence of such a parallel school facility: 


(1) Should public funds be used to support private schools or to 
reimburse parents of pupils attending these schools for certain items of 
expense, such as textbooks, transportation to and from school, lunches, 
health services, and the like? This issue has arisen in connection with 
efforts to secure federal grants for the support of schools and with legisla- 
tive enactments in some states providing for the use of state funds in 
support of education. 

(2) To what extent do pupils enrolled in nonpublic schools really 
attain the basic objectives of education designed to educate for effective 
citizenship in a democratic society? 

(3) Does the existence of a system of nonpublic schools parallel with 
the public schools weaken both systems of schools, so that in the long 
run it is the pupils themselves who suffer from a division of efforts among 
citizens in order to support two types of school systems? The resources 
of a community may be so limited in terms of need that neither group 
of pupils enjoys the best in education the community could provide in 
one united effort. 

(4) Is it feasible and desirable in a democracy for a public schoo! 
to provide the variety of programs and services desirable for or desired 
by all children and youth? 


Obviously, we shall continue to have nonpublic schools in this coun 
try; hence we who are primarily interested in the best all-round develop- 
ment of all youth will want to insist that both systems of schools be as 
strong and effective as possible in terms of our concept of the basic 
purposes of education. Our stake in public education as a great bulwark 
of democracy should impel us to make efforts to develop the best system 
of public schools possible, so that every child, regardless of parentage 
race, religion, economic status of his parents, or locale of residence has 
the ppport to acquire a good education. Yet, consistent with out 
democratic principles, we must safeguard and respect the rights of the 


N 
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individual citizen to choose which type of education he desires for his 
child, and assure that good nonpublic schools are available for the pupil 
who chooses that type of school. 


Improvement of the Educational Structure for Secondary Education 


Several very important issues grow out of the present structure and 
organization for education, particularly with reference to secondary edu- 
cation, As secondary educators we should be alert to these problems and 
conditions and direct our efforts toward solving them satisfactorily. 


1. How can we have as large a measure of local control as possible 
over education, yet assure every child the opportunity of attending a 
good school, efficiently organized and operated? This seems to us to be 
one of the most crucial educational issues of the day. Citizens throughout 
America believe that local control of the schools has been a major factor 
in the development of the great American school system. It has been 
primarily through the initiative and action of citizens in communities 
throughout this country that we have hammered out the structure, pat- 
tern, and program of the American public school; it has not been created 
de novo by the actions of state legislatures or the national Congress. The 
essence of the school—the educational program itself—has been devel- 
oped and refined out of the discussions, debates, and appraisals that took 
place in town meetings, school board meetings, community meetings, and 
“street corner” arguments in tens of thousands of communities through- 
out America, Most of us treasure this freedom of local action highly and 
want to see it preserved in the organizational pattern. 

Yet the state and even the federal government have been encroaching 
on local prerogatives, secretly at times and openly at others, snipping 
away at authority that originally rested with the local district. All of 
this is done in the name of efficiency, order, and even advancement, and 
with the avowed purpose of protecting children or promoting their wel- 
fare. Obviously, the state does need to safeguard children and to take 
steps to ensure their well-being and, in this case, proper education, but 
history seems to support a principle that in the long run, the welfare of 
children will best be served if the local school district has the fullest 
possible measure of authority and responsibility to determine the char- 
acter and nature of the educational program made available to the chil- 
dren of its inhabitants. 

A sound and reasonable approach to this problem is at issue in the 
matter of federal aid for the support of schools, in the exercise of regu- 
latory powers by the state, and in state financial support for local school 
districts. 

2. How can we best finance public education and make available 
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the funds needed to provide a good education for all children and youth? 
This, too, is a critical problem today. Many local school districts are 
hard-pressed to raise enough revenues to operate a s hool system, much 
less provide the kind of program they ought to provide [or their children. 
Yet The Committee for the White House Conference on Education flatly 
stated in its report to the President of the United States: 


In view of the recommendations of this Committee concerning the objectives 
of education, teachers, and building, it seems obvious that within the next 
decade the dollars spent on education in this nation should be approximately 
doubled.12 

How can school systems throughout the United Statcs meet this need 
for more funds in the years ahead? Presently, schools are financed prin- 
cipally by means of bond issues and tax revenues, although a small 
amount of money may accrue from the income from permanent endow- 
ments, such as the land grants made by the federal government, license 
fees, fines, and miscellaneous sources of this sort.!% Receipts from bond 
issues are used only for the construction of new buildings and for similar 
capital outlays. But with the tidal wave of additional pupils already en- 
rolling in our schools and still more to come (see Chapter 2), many school 
districts are, or soon will be, unable to issue enough bonds to build the 
number of school buildings needed. In some states, the state itself is 
providing financial assistance to local districts for buildings, but the 
problem is acute in many localities, even in these states, and especially 
in states without state building programs. 

The sources of revenue for current operation of the schools in 19557 
1956 were as follows; 14 


Local 53.97 
Intermediate 1.8 
State 89-5 
Federal 4.6 
Other 0.2 


Many specialists in school finance believe that local tax sources arè 
already heavily burdened with tax levies for the support of education, 


o the 


F The Committee for the White House Conference on Education, 4 Report t 
President (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 195), pp: 6-7- 

18 For a detailed analysis of methods used to support schools, see Clayton D. 
Hutchins and Albert Munse, Public School Finance Programs of the United States 
(Us: Office of Education, Miscellaneous No. 22; Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1955) and National Citizens Commission for Public Schools, How Do We Pay 
for Our Schools? (New York: The Commission, 1954) l- 

“Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson, Statistical Summary of State School SY 
tems: 1955-1956 (Advance Report, based on Chapter 2 of the Biennial Survey of Edu 


tion in the United States, r P E o 
pease 954-1956, C. r Pies iach C.: Gover 
Printing Office, 1958), Table 3. 2 ircular No. 543; Washington, D 
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although wide variation among local districts exists. If this view is gener- 
ally valid, then the only major sources available for obtaining additional 
revenues for the support of schools are the state and federal governments. 
It is more feasible for these two units of government to raise revenues 
through a diversified system of taxation than for the local school district, 
and they can levy taxes on income and wealth at the source of produc- 
tion. But regardless of the method used to raise revenues, the bald fact 
is that the American people will have to raise more money for schools, 
relatively, than they have in the past if they want to provide good schools 
for their children and youth." 

3. How large should a high school be to enable it to provide the 
best program of secondary education possible? Some high schools in this 
country are, undoubtedly, too large and others are too small. What con- 
stitutes an optimum size no one can say with certainty, but almost every- 
one who surveys the educational scene in this country is sure that the 
schools at each end of the distribution in size are not in a position to 
offer the best program possible.1® 

The distribution of public secondary schools in the United States 
according to enrollment in 1951-1952 is shown in Table 44. 

Most of us would readily agree that the 7,117 secondary schools, and 
this includes junior high schools classed as secondary, with less than 100 
pupils enrolled very likely do not offer an adequate educational program 
for their pupils. How much larger the high school should be to be a 
good school we are unable to say, for no definitive research on the subject 
is available. Too, schools vary so much in quality that many smaller 
schools probably offer a better program than do some that are larger. 
Nevertheless, many boys and girls in the United States are denied the 
opportunity to obtain a good education simply because their high school 
is too small, Widespread efforts are being made to reorganize school 
districts into larger units in those states that now have many small, 
inefficient units. The Committee for the White House Conference on 
Education felt so strongly on that matter that it recommended that the 
American people “consider measures to deny funds, other than local, to 
districts which do not, after a reasonable time, organize on an efficient 
basis.” 17 The committee recommended that a school district should have 
a total of “at least 1,200 pupils and 4o teachers” as a minimum and that 

3 Associated Public School Systems, Does Money Make a Difference? (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958). 
_ “For summaries of some of the literature on the subject, see A. Hugh Livingston, 
“Is There an Optimum Size High School?” Progressive Education, 33:156-159 (Septem- 
ber, 1956), and Maurice L. Hartung, “Is There an Optimum Size for a High School?” 


School Review, 61:68-72 (February, 1953). 
1 The Committee for the White House Conference on Education, op. cit, p. 5+ 
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TABLE 44 
Size of Public Secondary Schools in the United States, 
1951-1952 
ENROLLMENT NUMBER PER CENT 
5,000 or more 5 — 
2,500-4,999 97 04 
1,000-2,499 1,536 6.5 
5007999 2:757 11.6 
300-499 3,106 13.1 
200-299 3:103 193.0 
100-199 6,025 25.4 
75-99 2,086 8.8 
5074 2,311 9-7 
25-49 1,896 8.0 
10-24 640 2.7 
1-9 184 0.8 
23,746 100.0 


Source: U.S. Office of Education, “Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools: 1951- 
1952,” Chap. 5 in Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1950-1952 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1954), Table D. 
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“gains in efficiency and economy can be expected until approximately 
10,000 pupils are included in the district.” 18 

James B. Conant, president emeritus of Harvard University, who con- 
ducted an extensive study of the American high school during the period 
of 1957-1959, has concluded that a high school should have at least 100 
pupils in the graduating class to be of sufficient size to offer the kind of 
diversified curriculum needed to serve the needs of all pupils and the 
needs of the nation.19 

At the other end of the scale are the many people who believe that 
the quality of education in very large city high schools suffers also— 
this time because of bigness. Some authorities venture the opinion that in 
terms of present practice, high schools of over 2,000 pupils find it in- 
creasingly difficult to offer the kind of total program that provides the 
best education possible for boys and girls. £ 
If the state is so concerned about the welfare of children to engase 
in the regulatory practices it now does, it surely ought to insist that 
youth have the privilege of attending secondary schools that at least 


* Tbid., p. 17. 
** James B. Conant, The inert 
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Graw-Hill Book Company, 1959). 1 
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have the potentialities of offering the kind of program that the state 
itself has indicated is desirable. 

4. What type of educational structure is most conducive to the 
development of a well-integrated program of education? In some states, 
the district structure of educational organization makes it difficult to 
develop a completely integrated program of education from kindergar- 
ten through the twelfth grade. For example, in such states as California 
and Illinois elementary schools are often under the control of one board 
of education and the high school is under another independent board. If 
the community has a junior college it is usually under yet a third board. 
The high school district usually includes several elementary school dis- 
tricts, and the junior college district may include additional territory. 
Thus the possibilities of developing an integrated, unitary program of 
education for children and youth are restricted by the very nature of the 
structural organization. This particular difficulty is illustrated by the 
fact that the elementary school includes grades 7 and 8 and the high 
school grade g; hence it is impossible to organize a junior high school 
that encompassed grades 7 through 9. 

In other states—Nebraska is one—the elementary schools serving 
rural areas are operated by independent boards of education. Upon com- 
pletion of grade 8 the child enters a high school operated by a city 
school district. The two levels of education cannot be fully integrated 
unless the state department of education effects integration through 
prescription and control at both levels. 

The movement to reorganize local school districts into more efficient 
units of organization would reduce the problem of inarticulation due 
to structural organization. 

This chapter has analyzed the organizational pattern for education 
in the United States, an important area of study in developing the pro- 
fessional competency of secondary school teachers. Our work as teachers 
must be carried on within an administrative framework, and the nature 
of the organization for schools has a significant bearing on the discharge 
of our responsibilities as well as on the kind of program of education we 
may offer boys and girls. If the structural pattern is not conducive to the 
development of the best educational program possible, as teachers we 
should lead in promoting a better organization. 
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Organization and Administration of the 
Secondary School 


To educate its young members properly, a society must estab- 
lish a system of schools and organize and administer them so that they 
may contribute most efficiently to the attainment of ac cepted educational 
goals. The character and quality of the plan of organization and the 
nature of the administration have a significant relationship to the kind 
of education made available for boys and girls. 

The previous chapter discussed the legal structure within which 
schools are established and organized in the United States; this chapter 
will consider the methods by which school systems are organized and the 
nature of administrative processes so that teachers in the secondary 


schools may have a better understanding of the institution in which they 
serve, 


Organization of the American School System 


The system of education in the United States is essentially a unitary 
organization comprising a continuous program of schooling from the 
nursery school through the graduate level of the university. Pupils satis- 
factorily completing one level of schooling normally may progress tO a 
next without interruption or restrictions. The college or university at 
both undergraduate and graduate levels set ance requirements for 
admission, but these are in terms of specified units of work at the sec 
ondary school level or of abilities that the individual student must por 
sess; they do not operate to exclude from college, in groups, pupils who 
have attended certain types of secondary hool. 


The student may better understand and appreciate the significance 
704 
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of this ladder system by recalling the educational structure existing in 
European countries and described in Part Three. In these nations, the 
program of education is sharply differentiated for various groups of 
pupils, and admission to some or all secondary schools is highly selective. 
Only a small proportion of the pupils are permitted, on the basis of 
rigid examinations, to enter the academic secondary school, and gradu- 
ates of this type of school in general are the only ones eligible to enter 
college; however, England permits certain other pupils to earn their 
way into college and Russia provides a variety of opportunities for its 
youth population, beginning with the secondary school. But the unse- 
lected pupils find themselves shunted into special types of school, or 
forced to terminate their formal academic schooling at the end of the 
elementary school period. 


THE VERTICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


Essential to the unitary system of educational organization is the 
vertical organization of the instructional program so that the education 
of pupils proceeds systematically and progressively. 

The graded system. Basic to the present organization of the school 
system is the graded scheme of education. We take the plan of school 
grades for granted, possibly without recognizing that this procedure is 
only about a century old. Although we had levels of schooling in the 
early American schools, such as the reading and writing and dame 
schools and later the primary and grammar schools at the elementary 
level, and secondary schools, such as the Latin grammar school, the 
academy, and finally the high school, these schools were not organized 
by grades, and progression through the schools was not a graduated 
process. A teacher simply taught a group of pupils, assigning them les- 
sons at their respective levels of achievement. If the group got too large, 
an assistant to the master was added or a new school was started, This 
same arrangement applied at the college level; in fact, until 1766 one 
professor at Harvard taught to a class of students all subjects included 
in the program. 

The graded system, such as we know it today, was first introduced 
in 1847 in the Boston schools, under the direction of John D. Philbrick. 
The plan was patterned after the German schools, which at that time 
had become models for education throughout much of the Western 
World. The graded system enabled the teacher to work with a group of 
pupils of similar levels of attainment and potentialities, and to specialize 


1Frank F. Bunker, Reorganization of the Public School System (U.S. Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin 1916, No. 8; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1916), 
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in the work of that grade level. Its applicability to the high school is 
evident. A parallel development in the German states was compulsory 
school attendance, usually set at eight years, but universally terminating 
with confirmation and communion by the church. ‘Thus the period of 
years devoted to elementary education was originally based on practices 
of the church.? Confirmation was associated with the attainment of 
puberty. Here, too, German practice established the pattern for American 
schools—eight years of elementary education. 

Types of school organization. As the graded system became well 


established in the latter part of the nineteenth century and the public 
high school was accepted as a part of the common school system, the 
elementary school usually consisted of eight grades and the secondary 
school of four grades. Throughout America the eight-four plan of school 
organization became the standard type of organization and it still dom- 
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inates American educational practice. But during the last fifty years 
considerable experimentation in the vertical organization of the schools 
has taken place, and today three basic plans are widely used and several 
others are to be found throughout the country. Figure 20 illustrates five 
ol these plans. It should be noted that nursery schools could be added 
as the beginning grade of any of the plans, and that institutions of higher 
education belong at the top of the scale in all of these arrangements. 

One factor complicating the organization of the school is the legal 
separation of the high school and elementary school districts, as is true 
in some sections of Illinois, California, New York, and Indiana, for 
example. In such instances, statutory law usually defines the grades allo- 
cated to the elementary and secondary levels, and organization must 
proceed within these restrictions. Usually the division is at the eighth 
grade; if a junior high is organized, it is done by the elementary school 
district and includes only grades 7 and 8. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The eight-four plan of organization had scarcely become well estab- 
lished in this country before widespread dissatisfaction with it was 
voiced. As early as 1888, Charles W. Eliot, the famous president of Har- 
vard University, assailed the plan, maintaining that too long a period 
was being devoted to elementary education, with the result that students 
were older than was desirable by the time they entered college; more- 
over, he insisted that they were not adequately prepared for college.* He 
continued to agitate the matter and elicited considerable support from 
other college presidents, as well as from some public school people. ‘This 
dissatisfaction with the program of the secondary school in general led 
to the appointment of the famous Committee on Secondary School 
Studies, better known as the Committee of Ten, in 1892. This committee 
recommended, among other things, that some high school subjects be 
introduced into the last two years of the elementary school. During the 
next twenty years, three additional committees of national standing 
studied the matter, along with related questions of school-college rela- 
tions and the function of the high school in the total program of educa- 
tion (see Chapter 4). 

The Committee of Fifteen, a parallel group concerned with ele- 
mentary education, recommended in 1895 that the elementary school 
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National Education Association, Department of Superintendence, Proceedings of the 
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retain its eight-year program but introduce some advanced courses in the 
last two grades. The Committee on Six-Year Courses, as its name indi- 
cates, dealt specifically with the entire subject. It strongly urged that the 
elementary school be reduced to six years and that the secondary school 
include grades 7 and 8 and thus become a six-year school. In reports 
submitted in 1907, 1908, and 1909, this committee presented plans for 
such an organization. The 190g report contains brief accounts of de- 
velopments of this kind already under way in city school systems. The 
Committee on Economy of ‘Time in Education (1909, 1911, and 1913) 
added to the growing demand for reorganization of the school system. It 
was the last of these reports that specifically recommended the organiza- 
tion of a junior and senior high school. President William Rainey 
Harper of the University of Chicago and one of his brilliant young 
faculty members in the Department of Education, John Dewey, had also 
joined in the clamor for reorganization of the school program.’ Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia University, was also in this group. 

The principal arguments advanced in favor of a downward exten- 
sion of secondary education were these: (1) needless repetitions of edu- 
cational experiences existed in the eight-four plan, so that time was 
wasted and as a result pupils suffered in their development. The Kansas 
City (Missouri) schools had long used a seven-four plan, and studies made 
at the time showed that the educational results compared favorably with 
schools adhering to the eight-four plan; (2) high school graduates enter- 
ing college were inferior in attainments to comparable students in Eu- 
rope; (3) the eight-four plan was not psychologically sound, for many 
pupils in the upper two grades had already reached adolescence, and 
grouping them with younger children was not appropriate for either 
their educational or their social development; and (4) only a small pro- 
portion of the pupils entered the high school, it being convenient for 
them to discontinue their schooling at the end of the eighth grade. 

In due time reorganization did take place. Following the turn of 
the century a number of school systems initiated various types of changes 
ot Organicationy but the establishment of a junior high school as such 
18 usually credited to Berkeley (California) and Columbus (Ohio), both 
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It was a fortunate time for such a development, because not only 
did it satisfy the demands for a downward extension of secondary educa- 
tion; in many cities it provided a happy solution to the problem of 
providing facilities for a rapidly expanding school population. Thus 
theory and practicality combined to foster the rapid expansion of the 
junior high school movement during the ensuing two decades. Leonard 
V. Koos and Thomas H. Briggs,’ two of America’s foremost authorities 
on secondary education, provided a theory and rationale, and the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Education Association for- 
mulated curriculum plans 8 for the new institution. 


THE PLACE AND UNIQUE FUNCTION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The junior high school movement has developed rapidly in this 
country (Table 45, page 715), particularly during the 1920-1930 decade, 
but not without criticism. Many thoughtful educators have felt that the 
school has failed to live up to its promise and has fallen considerably 
short of fulfilling its real potentialities. In plan, program, and policies, 
it truly became a “junior” to the senior high school, usually aping its 
prestigious sister institution in its practices and point of view. Many 
charged that it failed to develop a unique and appropriate program for 
young adolescents, instead, being content to follow the lead of the senior 
school, and, indeed, being subservient to it. Since it was created to 
provide the best education possible for a particular group of pupils— 
young adolescents—it was the hope of many theorists that it would de- 
velop a distinctive program, one designed especially to serve the needs 
of its student body; actually it merely installed the design of the senior 
high school program and imitated its policies and practices. 

These shortcomings may be explained in several ways: there was no 
body of practical experience in developing a unique program for young 
boys and girls; teachers or administrators had not been especially trained 
for service in the school; and the developmental characteristics and needs 
of youngsters twelve to fourteen years of age were not understood. More- 
over, the American high school was rapidly emerging as the great institu- 
tion of public education in the Western world and it earned a place of 
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8 National Education Association, Department of Superintendence, The Junior 
High School Curriculum (Fifth Yearbook; Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1927). 

® Walter H. Gaumnitz (comp.), Strengths and Weaknesses of the Junior High School 
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great prestige and acclaim among citizens generally. So, it seemed, what 
could be better for the junior high school than to imitate its famous 
partner in the business of educating youth? The personnel of the junior 
high school were usually trained in the same practices as high school 
teachers and administrators, and a staff position in the junior high 
school was often regarded as lower in rank than one in the senior or 
four-year high school. 

But gradually the situation has been changed, so that today the 
junior high school is rapidly coming into its own as a unique part of the 
total program of education. Confidence in the future of the junior high 
school is high, and it is finally gaining status and prestige in its own 
right. A single salary schedule for teachers has enabled the school to 
attract those who are better prepared teachers and who are not apologetic 
about their position. Teacher-education institutions have developed spe- 
cial programs of preparation for those wishing to serve in the school; 
national associations, such as the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and the United States Office of Education have been 
very active in giving direction and leadership to the movement; and 
many state departments of education have worked with local schools 
in the development of strong programs for the junior high schools. 

But most significant of all has been the fact that the teachers and 
administrative personnel responsible for the program of the school have 
at long last been actively engaged in designing a program of education 
that will best serve the unique functions of the junior high school and 
contribute to the wholesome development of young adolescents. True, 
the school must fulfill its proper role in our unitary plan of education, 
but it also has unique functions to serve, and mere imitation of the 
senior high school is not the sound way to design the needed program. 
Examples of developments in program planning that have aroused a 
new enthusiasm for the junior high school are core programs; explora- 
tory courses; special provisions for exceptional children, particularly the 
gifted; guidance programs; and improved methods of teaching, €™ 
phasizing problem-solving approaches. 

The objectives or goals of education which the junior high school 
should seek to attain are, of course, the same basic ones that govern the 
entire secondary school (see Chapter 6). But the junior high school, m 
striving to serve these ends of education, has several unique functions 
to fulfill, These do not contravene the basic objectives of education, but 
serve as a framework within which learning experiences for the achieve 
ment of goals should be carried on. Briefly stated, these functions are as 
follows: 

1. To bring together a 
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The Modern Junior High School Provides a Rich Variety of Learning 
Experiences for Its Pupils. Homemaking courses are common in most schools, as 
are courses in industrial arts, physical education, music, and art. (Courtesy of the 
Millard Lefler Junior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska.) 


learning experiences and an intellectual, social, and emotional climate 
in a school that will be most conducive to the wholesome development, 
intellectually, physically, socially, and emotionally, of that particular age 
group. 

2. To enable its pupils to explore interests, to develop new ones, 
and to test out and develop their aptitudes and capacities in a variety 
of areas of study, avocational interests, and occupations. 

3- To evaluate critically the development of the pupil to make sure 
that he is attaining desirable levels of growth in all important aspects 
of personality and character, and to develop a plan for rectifying any 
shortcomings in all-round growth that would be detrimental to the fu- 
ture happiness and success of the pupil. 
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4. To help young, immature students acquire the basic knowledge 
and skills, the study skills, methods of investigation, work habits, and 
standards for judging attainment necessary for pursuing the more rigor- 
ous, more exacting, and more penetrating study that characterizes the 
senior high school. 

5. To provide a program of guidance and counseling that will en- 
able every pupil to make wise choices for his future activities both in 
school and out, and will assist him in solving the problems that plague 
him as he attains maturity. 


This, then, is the new star in our educational stellar system—one 
that promises to shine brightly in the future. 


THE TWO-YEAR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The most recent figures available show that 19.4 per cent of the 
junior high schools consisted of grades 7 and 8 only; another 1.8 per 
cent were composed of grades 8 and g. Little attention has been given 
to this type of school, even though it is the predominate type of junior 
high school in Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, and Wyoming. 

Many of the two-year junior high schools are planned at the outset 
to be that kind of school; others, such as those in Illinois, are restricted 
by law to grades 7 and 8; but a large proportion have become two-year 
schools because of external factors: crowded buildings; or lack of a 
building at all, so that these two grades are housed in an elementary 
school building; and so on. 

The purposes and function of this school do not differ from those 
of the regular junior high school, and its program is usually quite 
similar to the program of that school, unless it is handicapped by lack of 
facilities when it is housed in an elementary school building. Some au- 
thorities see certain advantages in this two-year unit: it makes for a 
more homogeneous group in terms of physical and social developments 
it often is a smaller school, and hence can develop closer pupil-staft rela: 
tionships; it avoids some of the pressures and problems of a more comi 
plex organization; and it permits pupils to have four years of senior 
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high school, thus enabling that school to develop a better-integrated, 
more comprehensive program in mathematics and foreign languages, 
for example. 

On the other hand, the two-year unit has certain shortcomings: 
since it is smaller, as a rule, and often is the result of a local building 
problem, it may lack facilities for offering a good program of education, 
particularly in the fields of homemaking, industrial arts, physical edu- 
cation, music, and science. Also, its program of activities is usually much 
more limited. But most serious of all is the likelihood that the school 
will be relegated to a subordinate position, not only in the minds of the 
public but in the minds of its pupils and teachers as well. Such a school 
tends to become regarded as just a way station on the road to the big 
city—the high school—with few really much concerned about what it 
does or about its program. Obviously, this is not likely to occur when 
the school is the top unit of an elementary school system, as it is in many 
California and Illinois situations. 


THE SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


A third type of reorganized secondary school is the six-year school. 
It may be an undivided school of grades 7 through 12 or a joint junior- 
senior high school. In the former plan, the school is administered as a 
single unit and no break or distinction occurs during the program; in 
the latter, the school is divided, both in program and in administration, 
into two subdivisions, although the lines of demarcation are not always 
sharp. It may be a two-four or a three-three plan, but the six-year pro- 
gram is housed as a unit. 

The six-year school is found more frequently in the smaller school 
systems, since it makes for greater efficiency in using facilities and staff, 
and enables the community to provide a better program for grades 7 
through 12 than would be true if separate schools were maintained or 
if the two lower grades were retained in the elementary school. This type 
of school is also to be found in some larger cities, often serving fringe 
population areas, at least until that section of the city grows enough to 
justify the building of separate units. The school is accepted as a de- 
sirable development in small communities where it would be inexpedient 
to maintain two small separate units, or a four-year high school would be 
too small to be efficient. But many educators question the wisdom of 
establishing such a school in larger cities where separate junior and 
senior high schools could be maintained. Experience shows that it is 
difficult to fulfill adequately the functions enumerated previously for 
the junior high school when it is the lower unit of a six-year school, and 
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many parents and teachers believe it is unwise to include younger ado- 
lescents in a student body dominated by senior high school pupils. 


THE EIGHT-YEAR SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The junior college, or community college as it is now generally 
designated, originated in 1902. Its growth during the past three decades 
has been phenomenal. By statutes authorizing the institution and by 
educational practice and orientation, it is essentially a collegiate insti- 
tution, providing programs of higher and technical education for the 


young adults of the area. It is usually established and controlled by a 
local school district, although in many instances the junior college dis- 
trict is a separate legal entity and may be larger than the high school 


district serving the same city. In some instances it may be a part of the 
state system of higher education, as it is in Oklahoma and New York. 
Thus, the junior college is commonly a part of the system of higher edu- 
cation in this country. But in some city school systems it has come to be 
regarded as a secondary institution, and is administered as such. Under 
such circumstances it may be a separate school, composed of grades 13 
and 14. Several school systems, however, have reorganized their educa- 
tional programs and have established two units of se ondary education, 
a high school composed of grades 7 through 10, and a college unit com- 
posed of grades 11 through 14. This plan of organization is illustrated 
in Figure 20. 

Pasadena (California) originated this type of school organization, 
and for years the school officials of that city were vigorous advocates of 
the six-four-four plan. Only a few other school systems—mostly in Cal- 
ifornia, which authorized the plan by law—took up the idea during the 
ensuing decades. Although a number of theorists strongly endorsed the 
plan, it never won general acceptance. Even Pasadena lost its enthusiasm, 
and re-established a six-three-three-two plan a few years ago. Most of the 
other systems that tried the plan also discarded it, and the idea now 
seems to be in limbo. 

Never the concept that the thirteenth and fourteenth grades 
may well constitute a part of secondary education is not dead, and many 
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it probably will continue to remain organized as a separate institution, 
thus constituting a six-three-three-two plan or even an eight-four-two or 
a six-six-two plan. 


THE EXTENT OF REORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Since the establishment of the first junior high school in 1910, the 
reorganization movement has expanded rapidly. Table 45 gives figures 
on the development of the reorganized secondary school program over 
the years. In 1951-1952, the last year for which the United States Office 
of Education has collected data, less than half of the public secondary 


TABLE 45 
Types of Public Secondary Schools and Enrollment in Each Type, 1920-1952 


1919-1920 
TYPES OF SCHOOLS ENROLLMENT 
SCHOOL NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PER CENT 
Junior 55 0.4 37:331 1.9 
Senior 22 0.1 17,791 0.9 
Regular 13,421 93-7 1,667,480 83.4 
Junior-senior 828 58 276,504 13.8 
14,326 100.0 1,999,106 | 100.0 
1937-1938 
TYPES OF SCHOOLS ENROLLMENT 
SCHOOL NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PER CENT 
Junior 2,372 9-5 1,408,584 19.0 
Senior 959 3.8 972,218 13.1 
Regular 15,523 61.9 230,708 43-5 
Junior-Senior 6,203 24.8 1,812,063 24.4 
25,057 100.0 7,423573 100.0 
1951-1952 
TYPES OF SCHOOLS ENROLLMENT 
SCHOOL NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PER CENT 
Junior 3,227 13.6 1,526,996 19.8 
Senior 1,760 7.4 1,528,006 19.9 
Regular 10,168 42.8 1,937,210 25.2 
Junior-senior 8,591 36.2 2,696,707 35.1 
23,746 100.0 7,688,919 100.0 


Source: U.S. Office of Education, “Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 19517 
1952,” Chap. 5 in Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1950-1952 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1954) P- 23- 
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schools in this country were of the traditional four-year type. In 1987- 
1938 more than three in every five schools were still of that type. But the 
real extent of reorganization is shown in the figures on enrollments. In 
1951-1952 three fourths of all pupils attending public secondary schools 
were enrolled in some type of reorganized school. It is quite apparent 
that many of the four-year high schools still in operation are smaller 
schools, although some large city systems have retained the system The 
United States Office of Education has published a rather complete anal- 
ysis of the extent and types of reorganization for each state.!2 


PRINCIPLES FOR ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


A teacher entering a position with a school system will, of course, 
find the school organized for instructional purposes. But as a responsible 
member of the profession, he should have some conception of what con- 
stitutes sound and workable methods of organization. The educational 
program is organized only so that learning may be facilitated and edu- 
cational development of pupils enhanced. Therefore, we may well judge 
the merits of any plan of organization of the school program by the 
extent to which it promotes the basic aims and objectives of the school. 
In terms of this basic concept these are some principles that should char- 
acterize the method of organizing the school: 


1. The organization of the program of instruction throughout the 
school system should be maximally conducive to the development of a 
full and complete program of education, as envisioned in our goals of 
education, for each pupil from the time he enters school until he leaves. 

2. The plan of organization should enable any one segment of the 
school system to provide the kinds of educational ‘experiences most ap- 
propriate for pupils at that level of development. 

3- Progression through the levels of schooling should be in terms 
a development and the best interests of the learner, with no artificial 
barriers serving to deny proper educational experiences for any pupil. 

4. The types of learning experiences provided at each level should 
be carefully integrated and articulated so that needless overlapping and 
duplication are avoided, and, on the other hand, so that no serious gaps 
are allowed to exist. 


5. Graduation or school-leaving ought to take place when the school 


has contributed what a public agency can, within reasonable and feasl- 
ble limits, to the develop 
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6. The organization of the school program should enable teachers 
and other staff members to make maximum use of their creative abilities 
in the guidance of pupil development, yet provide for an efficient division 
of labor among the members of the total staff without sacrificing total 
development of the pupil. 

7. The focus of the educational program should always be the pupils 
and not the organizational arrangement itself; their development should 
constantly be evaluated and appraised in terms of the goals of educa- 
tion; and it should be possible to make any necessary modifications in 
the program in order to further their development regardless of organi- 
zational arrangements. 


Although these statements of principles may appear to be abstract 
and theoretical, as principles should be, their essence is that pupils al- 
ways come first, and organizational arrangements are made to serve 
pupils, not opposite. 


The Administration of the Secondary School 


It is obvious that a formal program for the education of youth re- 
quires that someone establish schools, organize an educational program, 
and direct and manage the schools. This establishment, organization, 
direction, and management of schools constitutes school administration. 
Administration may be defined as the process of directing organized ef- 
forts toward the accomplishment of chosen objectives. School administra- 
tion, then, consists of actions taken to define purposes and objectives 
for the school, to establish the school, to provide an educational program 
for pupils that is designed to attain these goals, and to manage and 
direct the institution so that it can carry out its educational program for 
pupils. 

Administration of the schools is a matter of great importance to the 
classroom teacher, for the acts of the administrator determine the frame- 
work within which the teacher carries on his work with pupils. The 
decisions and actions of the administrator, acting within the legal frame- 
work established by the state, determine in a large part at least the nature 
of the educational program, the responsibilities and duties of the teacher, 
the facilities and equipment which he will have to carry on learning 
experiences, his conditions of employment, the ways he works with 
pupils, the educational climate of the school, and many such things of 
vital importance to him. He, in turn, must perform many administrative 
duties, must assist in the direction and management of the school, and 
must carry out administrative policies and decisions. This section will 
discuss administrative functions briefly and describe a few administrative 
practices of primary importance to the teacher. 
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THE PURPOSE AND NATURE OF ADMINISTRATION 


A school is organized so that it may be administered; it is admin- 
istered so that instructional goals may be attained efficiently and fully. 
Administration has one and only one function: to enable the school to 
direct and guide the development of boys and girls so that accepted 
goals of education are attained maximally. All organizational plans and 
all administrative acts must continuously be scrutinized and evaluated 
on the basis of what difference they make in the education of pupils, of 
what they contribute in and of themselves to the attainment of the basic 
goals of the school. We never establish a school just to administer it: 
we establish it to educate boys and girls, and administration is simply 
a process of carrying out that function. 

This is common sense; yet in practice administrative officials on 
occasion violate this basic principle. Rules and regulations are promul- 
gated, procedures are prescribed, reports are demanded, requirements 
are set, budgets are made, and similar steps are taken without, at times, 
considering fully what contribution such administrative actions will 
make to the attainment of the goals of education, the purpose for which 
the school exists. In fact, such acts may divert the energies of teachers 
from the job of directing the education of pupils or they may establish 
a procedure and structure within which it is difficult to carry out the 
basic function of the school. Thus, the administrator of the school is 
challenged to justify every administrative act on the basis of the contri- 
bution it will make to the advancement of the cause of education. 

The kind of outcomes we want from the educational program of the 
school, the kinds of behavioral traits we wish to dev elop in our pupils, 
therefore, posit the type and kind of administrative structure, policies, 
and practices we must have in American secondary education. We cat- 
not accept uncritically as models for the administration of a secondary 
school the administrative patterns that are used by industry to produce 
nuts and bolts, nor should we imitate blindly the organizational and 
administrative structure of a military establishment. The purposes of 
Indust, and of an army are different from those of the school; adminis- 
trative practice may also need to be diferent. True, industry, the mili- 
tary, and other agencies have developed on an empirical basis many 
e einen and administration that may well prové vali 

j ; we u 
contribute to the achievement 
they work in industry or in th 
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tilize such principles because they T, 
of the purposes of the school, not becaus 
e army.13 

In this cennection see, ork: 
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ASPECTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Administration is an integrated process, but for purposes of analysis 
the work of an administrator may be classified as follows: 


1, Planning and decision making 
a. Plans 
b. Organization 
c. Staff 
d. Facilities 
e. Finance 
. Execution 
a. Managing 
b. Directing 
c. Supervising 
d. Coordinating 
e. Delegating 
f. Reporting 
3. Evaluation 
a. Procedures 
b. Techniques 
c. Collection of evidence 
d. Analysis 
e. Appraisal 
Obviously, these are not discrete categories; for example, a principal 
ora superintendent must make many decisions in the process of execut- 
ing plans, but the making of major and fundamental decisions must 


N 


precede execution. 

Planning and decision making. This, of course, is a primary re- 
sponsibility of the person who administers a school, be it the principal 
directly in charge of the institution or the superintendent who admin- 
isters the entire school system.’ The principal and the superintendent 
are selected because of their ability to make wise decisions and because 
of insight and wisdom they bring to the planning process. In employing 
these school officials, the board of education will endeavor to choose per- 
sons who they think will make proper decisions and formulate sound 
plans. And what constitutes proper and sound decisions is determined 
by what the board members consider to be the functions and purposes 
of the school. 


u For an excellent discussion of these aspects of administration see Russell T. Gregg, 
“The Administrative Process,” in R. F. Campbell and Russell T. Gregg (eds.), Admin- 
istrative Behavior in Education (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), pp- 275-286. 
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From time to time administrative officials are removed from their 
positions by boards of education because the board does not approve of 
the decisions they have made or of plans they have put into effect. Most 
boards of education permit school officials a greater or lesser degree of 
discretion in making decisions on school matters, but they do set, formally 
or informally, limits whose violation results in conflict and often in the 
dismissal of the executive. Similarly, principals of secondary schools 
may be removed by the superintendent of schools because of conflicts 
over decisions and plans. On the other hand, school officials whose 
decisions are considered to be wise and sound and whose plans are deemed 
to result in progress and to achieve more fully the purposes of the school 
are lauded and rewarded. 

Sometimes the climate of opinion in a community shifts, or new 
persons with different points of view are elected to the board of educa- 
tion; consequently, the decisions and plans of the administrators may 
also need to shift or conflict will result. One of the qualifications of a 
school administrative official of the utmost importance, and one often 
least understood or appreciated by his teachers, is this ability to sense 
the proper limits of discretionary decision making, and to formulate 
plans and policies that will be enthusiastically supported by the citi- 
zens who control the schools, Persons who have a high measure of such 
ability are in great demand and command top salaries. Of course, one 
of the primary functions of an administrator is to provide leadership to 
the citizens of the community and the board of education so that they will 
support sound and valid plans for the operation of the school and sub- 
scribe to proper goals of education. 

Teachers have a very significant and important part in planning and 
decision making. Much of teaching itself involves planning—the kinds 
of learning experiences to develop with pupils, the ways in which the 
unit of work is to be developed, methods of working with pupils in class- 
room and out-of-classroom situations, methods to be used in evaluating 
learning, and the like—and teaching is the very heart of the educational 
program. In addition, teachers usually participate in many other kinds 
of planning done in the school, such as the determination of the program 
of studies and the activities to be offered, the marking system to be used, 
the nature and character of the guidance program, the standards and 


methods of discipline to be applied, the program of in-service education , 


to be made available, and similar more or less important matters. 

Various means are used to involve teachers in over-all planning 
in secondary schools throughout the country. Many principals include 
on the agenda of staff Meetings discussions on matters of school policy 
and management; most school systems organize study and work com- 
mittees of teachers who prepare plans and r ee and ations on the edu- 
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cational program and on matters of general policy; in-service workshops 
and study groups of teachers may prepare plans for improvement of 
the school. Some secondary schools have established teacher advisory 
councils or executive committees which work with the principal in formu- 
lating policies and plans. In any case, it should be quite evident to any 
teacher that he will be expected to participate in planning and decision 
making in the administration of the school. It is incumbent on him to 
discharge this duty wisely. 

In summarizing the planning and decision-making responsibilities 
of the principal and other school officials, the following statement of 
principles should serve to give teachers an understanding of desirable 
school practice: 


1, Basic to all planning and decision making and an essential part 
of that process is the formulation of goals, objectives, and purposes for 
the secondary school and the determination of its function in our demo- 
cratic society. 

2. Better goals and better plans, programs, and policies for attain- 
ing them will be formulated when decisions on such matters are made 
or at least weighed by the persons who also have a large share of the 
responsibility for attaining them or carrying them out in action. 

3. Those who participate in the planning process, such as adminis- 
trators, teachers, pupils, parents, and citizens, must utilize the methods 
of creative thinking and critical study in formulating plans and arriving 
at decisions, being willing to examine pertinent evidence, to weigh 
alternative choices of action and define the system of values on which 
choices are made, and to validate them in terms of American traditions, 
beliefs, and value patterns. 

4. The best program of education and the most effective work in 
carrying it out will be attained if those who work in the schools believe 
that the ends sought are sound and valid and that administrative and 
organizational practices and procedures are necessary and desirable and 
represent the best choices of methods under the circumstances in which 
the schools operate for achieving these ends. 

5. The school should be so administered and managed and the work 
of the school should be so challenging and significant that teachers 
readily and wholeheartedly identify themselves with the cause of edu- 
cation and find their work provides a large measure of self-realization 
and self-satisfaction. 


Execution, The executive aspect of school administration is apparent 
to anyone associated with the schools. These are the myriad tasks per- 
formed by the principal and his assistants and also by his own superiors 
in the central school office day after day and year after year that keep the 
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school operating and enable teachers to carry out their primary re- 
sponsibilities for guiding the learning of pupils. Execution means the 
carrying out of plans and decisions made, the devotion of one’s activi- 
ties to the attainment of predetermined goals and purposes that have 
the approval of whomever the executive serves. Thus the President of 
the United States executes the laws of the land, but he also administers 
the government of our nation, Administration is the total process of 
establishing, operating, and managing an enterprise, such as a school or 
a school system; execution is that aspect of administration that involves 
the carrying out of decisions made or the putting into cffect of policies 
and plans. 

In exercising his executive function, the principal must decide who 
shall carry out plans and in what manner, secure agreement on the nature 
and meaning of the policies and plans formulated, assign responsibilities 
and duties, prepare time schedules, provide facilities and equipment, 
supervise teachers so that he may better direct and coordinate their 
efforts, assign pupils, direct the school food service, maintain the build- 
ing, prepare or direct the preparation of reports, and carry on many man- 
agement activities of these sorts. The necessity of such management and 
executive activities is apparent. The skill with which the principal 
manages the school has much to do with its success as an educational 
institution. Nevertheless, the principal should never become so enmeshed 
in the details of administrative management that he [ails to define the 
function of the school and purposes for which it is managed at all. Valid 
and comprehensive plans must come first; execution is in terms of such 
plans, 

Several important principles should characterize the executive aspect 
of administration: 


1. Administrative actions of the principal and school officials should 
be consistent with accepted goals, purposes, policies, and plans, and 
should serve solely to facilitate their attainment. 

2. Effective management of the school requires delegation of 
authority and responsibility, but responsibility should be assigned only 
to the extent that the prerequisite authority to carry out the duty is also 
delegated. : 

3. Authority to act should be delegated to a teacher or a staff mem: 
ber only if that person is also willing to accept responsibility for his acts. 

4. In performing executive acts, the principal and other administra- 
tors should relate the action taken to the carrying out of plans and poli- 
cies and make such relationship clear to those affected by the actions. 

5 Tn carrying out plans and policies, the administrator should ass18” 
duties and responsibilities on the basis of the special competencies an 
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talents of members of the staff, but specialization should not militate 
against unity of effort in providing a sound program of education. 

6. ‘Teachers should be required to perform only those administrative 
acts that contribute significantly, in proportion to the time spent on 
them, to attainment of educational objectives and that cannot feasibly 
and economically be performed by members of the administrative staff 
or other personnel. 

7. Teachers should perform punctually and adequately those ad- 
ministrative duties that do devolve on them as a necessary part of the 
carrying out of the work and program of the school. 


Evaluation. A very important aspect of administration is the evalua- 
tion of the work and program of the high school in terms of the accepted 
functions and purposes of the school, Yet this is probably the phase of 
their job that most principals and school officials do least well; teachers 
also often fail to contribute significantly to the process. An administrator 
is shirking his responsibilities seriously if he does not himself evaluate 
systematically and fully the school for which he is responsible, and if he 
does not direct his staff in making such appraisals of the program. 

Again, in evaluating the educational program, we must first define 
the functions, purposes, and objectives of the school, as an institution, 
and then consider each aspect of its program. We evaluate the outcomes 
of teaching and of the total work of the school, including its administra- 
tion, on the basis of their contributions to the attainment of these goals. 
But evaluate we must or the school may be failing the pupils whom it is 
educating and the society whom it is serving. 

Evaluations will be made by everyone concerned with the educational 
program—citizens, parents, pupils, the board of education, teachers, 
administrative staff, and the like. In recent years, citizens throughout 
this country have shown great interest in education and most of them 
have made appraisals of one sort or another of the schools, particularly 
of the high school. Many parent-teacher associations and parents’ groups 
devote much energy, formally or informally, to an evaluation of the 
program of their school; the board of education, in taking legal actions 
and determining plans and policies, appraises the school; citizens’ groups 
pass resolutions or take actions indicative of approval or disapproval of 
some aspect of the school’s program. When the local Kiwanis Club or 
the Lions Club presents a plaque to a star football player on the local 
high school team, it is appraising the work of the school; when mothers 
raise money for band uniforms, they are making a judgment about the 
school; when the editor of the local paper gives front-page space to the 
scholarship awards won by graduating seniors of the local school, he is 
appraising the school program, just as is his sports editor who reports, 
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in his account of the game on Friday, that the local team couldn't tackle. 
It seems that everyone wants to evaluate—and is evaluating—the work 
of the school, and well they should, for the school is the most important 
social agency in our society today. 

The administrator of the school has four important responsibilities 
in evaluation: he must try to obtain a clear and valid conception of the 
primary functions and purposes of the school in our democratic school on 
the part of all who wish to make an appraisal of the school or any part 
of its program, so that such evaluations will be proper and valid; he must 
assist those who wish to evaluate the school to obtain reliable and valid 
evidence so that sound findings will be made; he must make his own apprais- 
als of his school; and he must guide his staff in carrying on continuously 
thoroughgoing and comprehensive evaluations of the entire program of 
the school, as well as of the work done in individual classes and activities. 
$ Important principles should be observed in the evaluative aspects 
of administration: 


1. The administrator should be certain that all appraisals made by 
him, the staff, or, insofar as he can influence action, citizens generally 
should be in terms of completely valid goals of the school, such as are 
formulated as a part of the planning aspect of administration. 

2. The methods, procedures, and types of evidence that the adminis- 
trator uses in making his evaluations should be known and understood 
by the staff. 

3. Teachers should cooperate in gathering evidence for their own 
use and for the use of the administrative staff in evaluating the pro- 
gram. 

4. Plans, methods, and procedures for comprehensive evaluation of 
the total program and work of the school or any aspect of it should be 
formulated cooperatively by all whose work is being appraised. 

5. Administrative policies and practices should be evaluated on 
the same basis as teaching. 

6. The results of official evaluations, such as tests, ratings, follow- 
up studies, and the like, should be available to those members of the stall 
whose work is being thus evaluated. 


In this brief consideration of the administration of the school 
we have stated the function of administration, the important aspects 
of administration, and some of the Bcinciples that should character: 
ize administrative practices and procedures, Some teachers, having a 
cized me ponani administrative responsibilities themselves, are often 
critical of administration jn general and of specific acts in particular; 


t i 5 een) è. 
yet reflection should clarify the importance of administration and the ways 


in which i i +t ctrati 
which it contributes to the success of the teacher. If administrative 
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acts are unsound or slovenly performed, the fault lies with the adminis- 
trator, not with administration as an essential aspect of educating boys 
and girls. 


The Line-and-Staff Organization of the School 


In administering any. enterprise, including schools, there must be 
a basis of authority for acts performed. Unless only one person has the 
authority to perform administrative acts and he does them himself, 
there needs to be a hierarchy of positions in the organization that 
clarifies the relationship of administrative personnel in terms of their 
authority. Such a hierarchy constitutes the line-and-staff organization. 


LINES OF AUTHORITY IN SMALLER SCHOOL SYSTEMS ; 

kd 

A diagram of a simple line-and-staff organization of a school system 
such as would be found in many of the towns and cities throughout the 
country is shown in Figure 21. Ultimate authority for the administration 
of schools rests with the people of the state. In the state constitution which 
they at one time adopted, and may amend from time to time, certain 


CITIZENS OF THE STATE 
( Delegate powers in a state constitution) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
( May delegate powers by statute ) 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Superintendent of Schools 


Figure 21. Line and Staff Organization in a Smaller School System. 
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mandates are given to the legislature relative to the founding of the 
school. The legislature, elected by the people and representing their will, 
passes laws that provide for a system of schools throughout the state 
and establish local school districts, governed by a board of education, to 
operate such schools within the structure delineated in law. Thus, within 
the structure of law, the local board of education has a great deal 
of authority, granted to it by law, with respect to the establishment and 
operation of schools. The board of education appoints a superintendent 
of schools to serve as its executive officer and the administrator of the 
school system. He derives all of his authority from the board of educa- 
tion, except that in a few states he has a few limited responsibilities 
and prerogatives granted by law, including tenure of position. 
In exercising the authority granted him by the board of education, 
a superintendent at one time or another establishes and organizes schools. 
Usually he appoints a principal to serve as the head of cach school. The 
principal is directly responsible to the superintendent and derives his 
authority from him. This relationship between the superintendent and 
the principal is a very important one, for it establishes the duties and 
function of the principal in administering his school. In some instances, 
the principal may have little real authority to make decisions, formu- 
late plans, or manage the school—the superintendent has chosen to 
retain these functions for himself. This is particularly true in small school 
systems, in which the entire school program is housed in one building. 
‘Teachers should recognize that many times a principal cannot act in a 
situation or make a decision on a matter because he lias not been given 
the authority overtly or implicitly by the superintendent to act. 
Teachers derive their authority to act in an administrative capacity 
from the principal, or possibly in some types of situations directly from 
the superintendent or even the board of education. For example, the 
bosi of education may adopt a policy that permits or denies a teacher 
the right to use corporal punishment in disciplining pupils; the super- 
intendent may issue a regulation that requires teachers to compel all 
pupils to leave the building by a specified hour. In fact, many matters of 
broad policy or managerial procedure are determined by the superin- 
is hae ana applied system-wide. The principal has no discretionary 
authority in such instances. 
bonis wie ee n are usually on o 
heua i cmg subject to the authority of the p! a 
at ee ee: In terms of personnel policies. This mie 
dvi usually do not have the right to give orders to custod ia 
i vice versa. If a teacher wants some particular job done by a custadil® 
e should make his Tequest to the princi ee -n may request 
ipal, who in turn may 
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the custodian to do it. But in some school situations even the principal 
has little real authority over the custodians in his building. They may 
be directly responsible to a chief custodian or engineer for the school 
system, who in turn is responsible to the superintendent or an assistant 
superintendent. Such a situation is not good administration, but in 
American school administration local practices and procedures have 
frequently developed that are not—or cannot feasibly be—corrected be- 
cause of tradition, influence of pressure groups, labor unions, political 
organizations, or the like. 

Pupils derive authority only from teachers or the principal. Their 
responsibility in administrative matters is usually very limited. Pupils 
serving as hall, cafeteria, or study hall monitors, as officials for intramural 
games, as presiding officers at school assemblies, or as operators of audio- 
visual equipment are examples of such a delegation of authority. Pupils 
often perform minor administrative functions, such as collecting or 
selling tickets for school events, managing stage properties, or policing 
parking lots. Some schools have a student court that metes out punish- 
ment to pupils who violate regulations or proper standards of conduct. 
But all administrative actions taken by pupils are subject to review and 
scrutiny by designated teachers, the principal, or even the superintendent. 


LINE AND STAFF IN LARGE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


In large school systems, the line-and-staff organization may become 
quite complex and ramified. In the simple organization depicted in 
Figure 21 no staff officers are included, since small school systems seldom 
employ them. Thus the first addition to the administrative staff is 
usually supervisory personnel, attached to the superintendent’s office. 
Often they work only with the elementary schools, In larger city systems, 
one or more assistant superintendents may be added to the line or- 
ganization, along with a large number of staff people. A more complex 
organization, such as we might find in a larger city system is shown in 
Figure 22. 

School systems do not follow the same type of administrative organi- 
zation; hence many minor deviations could be found in practice. In 
general, however, Figure 22 shows the principal relationships that exist 
in many large school systems. In this chart, the group that heads up the 
work in curriculum planning is a staff agency, with no direct authority 
over principals and teachers; in many systems the positions of assistant 
superintendent for secondary education and for elementary education 
are eliminated and an assistant superintendent for curriculum and in- 
struction is placed in the line of authority, thus giving him a position 
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of power and authority directly over that of the principals. Many of 
these lines of authority are not absolute, and in practice rigid exercise 
of authority, such as might apply in a military organization, is ignored. 


THE TEACHER IN THE LINE-AND-STAFF ORGANIZATION 


Regardless of the methods of organizing the staff, the efficiency and 
success of a school system will depend in a large measure on the character 
and professional integrity of its staff, including teachers, administrators, 
and supervisory personnel. Many specialists in administration decry the 
formal, rigid character of a line-and-staff organization and plead for a 
cooperative approach to school planning and administration. Certainly, 
as stated previously, all members of the staff can contribute substantially 
to the planning and evaluating aspects of administration, and any ad- 
ministrator who fails to utilize the creative intelligence of his staff is not 
only a poor administrator but a shortsighted professional leader. In the 
execution and management aspects of administration, however, someone 
must exercise the authority to carry out policies and plans, or inefficiency 
if not chaos will result. The classroom teacher should understand these 
relationships and the desirability of vesting authority in status personnel; 
in turn the administrator must understand the values to be derived from 
the participation of all members of the staff in those aspects of adminis- 
tration that are appropriate for group consideration. It is indeed a mark 
of the excellency of an administrator to be able to administer efficiently, 
yet wisely, within such a pattern. 

Newly appointed teachers in a school will need to become thoroughly 
familiar with administrative lines of authority and the ways in which 
authority is exercised and delegated, as well as with the actual adminis- 
trative policies and procedures applied in the school, As many teachers 
state it colloquially, one needs to “learn the ropes” if he is to avoid 
friction with the principal and with his subordinates and is to respect 
established procedures and the authority of status leaders. 

Many large schools have teachers’ handbooks that explain the duties 
of each official of the school, but even then much must be learned in- 
formally from other teachers or staff members. A general rule to observe 
is that the higher the position an official occupies in the administrative 
hierarchy, the less he should be concerned with the details and minutiae 
of management and execution and the more with policy and principle. 
It would be rather ridiculous for a teacher to discuss with the superin- 
tendent the kind of chalk he wanted to use in his classroom, but it 
might be quite appropriate to discuss with him the practices and policies 
used in selecting textbooks for his classes. 

A teacher should always be considerate enough to observe the basic 
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concept of a line organization—a person does not present a matter to a 
superior officer in an organization without the knowledge and, if obtain- 
able, consent of inferior officials who have responsibility in such matters. 
Even when the topic of discussion is the relationship of the teacher him- 
self to such an official, the official should usually be informed of the in- 
tent of the teacher to confer with a superior officer about the matter. To 
illustrate, if, by practice and policy, textbooks for particular high school 
subjects are selected by the respective departmental stails, a teacher should 
not make a protest to the principal about such selections without the 
knowledge of the department head. 

If the principal himself ignores the line of authority in practice 
and asks a teacher about the selections, he is free to respond, although it 
might be desirable to inform the department head of such conversations 
later. As a further example, a teacher should not discuss his course 
assignments or load with the superintendent or the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of personnel without the knowledge, and consent if 
possible, of the principal of his school. A teacher who wishes to transfer 
to another high school should frankly and openly discuss the matter with 
his principal before approaching a member of the central office staff. 
If discipline is the responsibility of an assistant principal, a teacher 
should not refer a disciplinary case to the principal. I! he is not satisfied 
with the disposition of the case by that official, he may appeal to the 
principal, but the assistant principal should be informed ol his intention. 

These comments are made in an effort to aid teachers in adjusting 
to administrative practice in secondary schools, not to convey the im- 
pression that high schools are beset with jealousies, friction among the 
staff, and the like. Actually, most high schools operate very smoothly 
and, most important of all, are staffed with human beings who are more 
interested in the education of boys and girls than in the niceties of or- 
ganizational procedure. Most teachers and administrators, who them- 
selves were once teachers, act on faith and are people of goodwill, but 
this fact does not justify breaches of good human relationships in the 
entire school. 


Administrative Practices in Individual Schools 


CLASS SIZE AND WORK LOAD 


The total work load to be assigned a teacher is a very important 
administrative problem, not only to teachers, but to pupils, taxpayers; 
and the board of education as well. The issue should not be decided 
solely on the basis of the self-interest of any one group, but some kind of 
acceptable compromise will probably have to ia ahed. Again, the 
pasg Se in formulating policy should be the education Re 

y girls; the school should determine the work load, which 10 
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cludes class size as a factor, so that available resources and funds are 
used most effectively in advancing the total education of pupils en- 
rolled. The taxpayers and the public generally must continuously be in- 
formed about the basic issues involved, and be shown that usually they 
get about the quality of education they are willing to pay for. 

What constitutes a proper size for high school classes? What is a 
proper and just work load for teachers? In a significant summary of 
research studies on class size, Ross and McKenna conclude that studies 
made before 1940 favored smaller over larger classes by a ratio of two to 
one, and that new studies, using classroom conditions as the criterion of 
measurement “unanimously favor smaller classes, with some words of 
caution.” 1 They point out that “small high school English and social 
studies classes tend to have more variety in instructional methods used 
than do large classes in those subjects.” 16 

Teachers themselves report, in a survey made by the United States 
Office of Education, that a class under fifteen pupils is too small and a 


Large Classes Make It Difficult to Provide the Best Learning Situation 
for Each Pupil. The rapid growth of population in some urban centers often 
creates a situation in which large classes must be scheduled temporarily until new 
facilities can be built. This picture was used to portray the need for additional 
buildings in a school bond election. (Courtesy of the Seattle Public Schools.) 


* Donald H. Ross and Bernard McKenna, Class Size: The Multi-Million Dollar 
Question (New York: Institute of Administrative Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 195%), p» 22+ 

1 Ibid, 
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class of thirty in English and mathematics and thirty-five in social studies 
is too large for efficient teaching.17 Other aspects of the problem have 
been explored in two excellent symposiums in professional journals.18 

The size of classes taught by secondary school teachers and the 
total number of pupils taught in all classes are strikingly revealed in 
a special study made by the National Education Association, and shown 
in Table 46. 


TABLE 46 


Size of Classes and Total Number of Pupils Taught 
in All Classes, Secondary Schools, 1956 


——————————————— 


SIZE OF CLASSES RURAL TEACHERS URBAN TEACHERS 
Fewer than 10 pupils 12.0% 2.3% 
10-19 34-7 14.6 
20-24 16.1 16.6 
25-29 14.2 21.8 
30-34 12.3 25.3 
35739 6.2 12.7 
40-44 2.8 3-4 
45-54 1.1 1.7 
55-64 0.3 0.7 
65 or more 0.3 0.9 

100.0% 100.0% 


Total number of Pupils 


Taught in All Classes 
Fewer than 75 25.270 7:2% 
75-99 19.8 ane 
100-124 18.9 20.8 
125-149 14-7 25.6 
150-174 11.1 19:2 
175-199 6.8 6.8 
200-224 0.8 3-5 
225-249 1.0 1.6 
250 or more 1.7 4-5 
100.0% 100.0% 


Source: National Education Association, R ivisi ` he Amer: 
i x , Research Division, The Status of t 
ican Public-School Teacher, Research Bulletin (No. 1), 35:55-56 (February), 1957 
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a7 P Tompkins, What Teachers Say about Class Size (US. Office of Educa- 
tion, Circular No. 311; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1949)» P 5° 
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Symposium, “The Load of the 
Secondary Education, 32:292-315 (M 


Secondary School Teacher,” California Journal y 


ay, 1957). 
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The total work load of teachers is also a matter of significance and 
should receive careful study by administrators. A number of factors 
determine the work load of classroom teachers: number of classes taught 
daily; number of pupils taught in these classes; number of different class 
preparations required by the teaching assignment; length of class period; 
time spent in preparing for and planning class activities, and in marking 
papers, notebooks, and the like; time spent in directing or sponsoring 
extraclass activities; time spent on professional duties not directly con- 
nected with class work or activities, such as work on curriculum planning 
committees, study committees, or in-service education projects; and time 
spent on performing management and administrative duties, such as 
filling in reports, collecting money for school purposes, requisitioning 
materials, supervising halls and cafeterias, monitorial duties, clerical 
work, and similar nonteaching tasks. 

The teacher is, of course, employed to teach classes and direct activi- 
ties but, unfortunately, some high school principals require or expect 
teachers to spend considerable time on nonteaching duties, without a 
commensurate reduction in class and activities load. This may result in 
situations in which teachers do not have the time or energy to do a 
creative job of teaching. A principal must give consideration to the total 
work load imposed on a teacher and endeavor to keep it within reason- 
able expectations, so that the teacher not only will have time to devote 
to planning and carrying on his classroom work in a creative manner, but 
will have the energy and enthusiasm to do so. In recent years many class- 
room teachers have complained bitterly about the heavy work load 
they are expected to carry, particularly when it involves the performance 
of many duties that are managerial and clerical in nature. Excessive 
duties of this sort are listed as one of the major deterrents to satisfaction 
in the teaching profession.1” 

A comprehensive study of the teacher’s workweek was made by the 
California State Department of Education in 1950. The survey included 
12,758 full-time instructors employed in 288 of the 312 public high 
schools of that state. Some findings of the study are shown in Table 47. 

In this study noninstructional assignments at scheduled hours in- 
cluded study halls and homerooms, counseling, preparation or office 
period, and assigned administrative duties; other noninstructional duties 
included all of the things done out of regular school hours, such as plan- 
ning and preparation, correcting papers, clerical work, conferences and 
staff meetings, in-service education, and school and community services. 
Detailed analysis of the data shows that teachers of the language arts and 
social studies estimate that they have longer workweeks than do teachers 
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3 Yale University-Fairfield (Connecticut) Public Schools, Yale-Fairfield Study of 
Elementary Teaching and Teacher Assistants (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University, 


1956 and 1958). 
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TABLE 47 


The Workweek of California Public 
Secondary School Teachers 
(12,758 teachers) 
i EE 
PERCENTAGE OF WORKWEEK SPENT 
IN VARIOUS TYPES OF DUTIES 


TYPE MEDIAN LENGTH OTHER NON- 


OF SCHOOL OF WORKWEEK NONINSTRUCTIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
CLASSROOM ASSIGNMENTS A'I DUTIES OUTSIDE 


INSTRUCTION SCHEDULED HOURS THE SCHOOL DAY 


Junior high 

school 42 hrs. 7 min. 50% 13% 37% 
Senior and 

four-year 

high schools 44hrs. 7 min. 52 12 36 
Junior-senior 

high schools 43 hrs. 38 min. 52 10 38 
All high 

schools 43 hrs. 33 min. 52 12 36 


Source: California State Department of Education, Bureau of Education Research, 
“Survey of Teacher’ Work Week in California High Schools.” California Schools, 
25:339-355 (August, 1954). (Note: Typographical error in Figure 1 in this source cor- 
rected in Thomas A. Shellhammer, “Work Week of the Secondary School Teacher,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 32:303 [May, 1957]-) Reprinted by permission 
of the California State Department of Education. wa 
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in other fields. Teachers teaching in more than one subject field also 
estimate that their workweek is longer than that of those specializing in 
only one field. The corollary problems of class size and workweek are be- 
coming increasingly serious for teachers, and the administrative officials 
of our secondary schools must do all they can to protect teachers from 
excessive loads; yet they have a responsibility to provide educational 
opportunities for all youth of the community who seek an education. 


EXTENSION OF THE SCHOOL YEAR AND SCHOOL DAY 


Anoba administrative matter that is certain to become one oi 4 
creasing Importance in the years ahead is the extension of the schoo 
year, ee the scheduling of a longer school day 

ener ; i- 
tutes ab a throughout the country, the scheduled school day consti 

s about six hours and fifteen to thirty minutes. Two practices gis 


followed in determining the length of the class period: either it is the 
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“short” period of about forty to forty-five minutes or it is the “long” 
period of about fifty-five to sixty minutes. Thus the typical schedule con- 
sists of eight short periods or six long periods. In the latter plan, pupils 
seldom have separate study periods, and assignments and class prepara- 
tion are done within the scheduled period; in the short-period plan 
the entire class period is usually devoted to instructional activities and 
pupils study during scheduled study hall periods. We are not concerned 
here with the relative merits of these two practices, but rather to suggest 
that some lengthening of the school day may occur throughout the 
country in the years ahead. Of course, high schools that must split their 
student body into two or even three shifts already are operating the 
school for as many as ten hours a day, but many schools on single shifts 
may extend the day to seven or even eight hours so that pupils may en- 
roll in more subjects or engage in activities without reducing the number 
of subjects taken. 

Currently, however, most attention is being given to the extension 
of the school year so that it would consist of a year-round program or ad- 
ditional offerings during a special summer program. The year-round 
school would be in session for four quarters of about twelve weeks 
each. Pupils would be required to attend three quarters, being assigned 
so as to balance enrollments among all quarters, but some might be 
permitted to attend four quarters if facilities and staff permitted. Such a 
plan is a significant departure from American practice and, admittedly, 
its acceptance by the citizens will be dificult. Its principal advantages are 
more efficient use of school plant, year-round employment of teachers at 
proportionally higher salaries, and some alleviation of the shortage 
of teachers.?0 

A less dramatic change in the school schedule and one likely to 
receive more widespread acceptance by teachers and citizens alike is the 
special summer program. In such a plan the high schools offer special 
types of programs for pupils who wish to participate voluntarily. For 
many years some systems have offered a summer session, usually limiting 
the program to subjects in greatest demand. But in recent years a few 
school systems have developed programs of a more experimental nature, 
designed to serve pupils who wanted to pursue special interests or to 
work intensively in a particular area of study, such as science, mathe- 
matics, music, art, industrial arts, and the like. Such programs offer much 
promise in serving the needs of pupils who wish to develop specialized 
abilities and talents or to round out their education by taking work 
in addition to the program of the regular academic year. Teachers who 


% The Council of State Governments, “Full Use of Educational Facilities,” a memo- 
randum prepared for the Governors’ Conference, 1957 (Chicago: The Council, 1957). 
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are selected to work in such programs are paid extra unless they are on 
a twelve-month employment basis. 

A few school systems have adopted a plan of providing year-round 
employment for teachers, placing them under contract for the entire 
twelve months, presumably at salaries proportionately larger than would 
be paid for service only during the school term. Under such a plan 
teachers have a month’s vacation (on pay) but spend che remainder of 
the school vacation period in professional activities, such as working at 
curriculum development, teaching in the special summer programs de- 
scribed in the previous paragraph, or engaging in other approved activi- 
ties. Permission may be obtained on occassion for travel or professional 
study. Such plans have merit, provided that teachers really are paid a 
proportionately larger salary and the community receives genuine pro- 
fessional service for the money expended, 


GROUPING PUPILS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 


As was noted in Chapter 10, grouping pupils for instructional pur- 
poses is one of the critical problems in secondary schools today. In small 
schools only one section of a class is offered; hence all pupils who are 
required to take that subject, usually those in a particular grade, or 
who elect that subject, constitute the group for instructional purposes. 
The teacher may organize from time to time one or morc subgroups within 
the class, but he usually determines the basis on which this is done. In 
large secondary schools in which two or more sections of the same class 
must be scheduled, assignment of pupils to the various sections may follow 
one of these procedures: 


1. Chance or random assignment to sections, without selection on any 
predetermined criterion. 

2. Grouping according to demonstrated ability in the subject, such 
as marks previously earned and/or scores on achievement tests. 
3. Grouping according to general scholastic ability as determined by 

intelligence tests. ; 
4. Grouping according to course of study selected or future pl 
as a college preparatory course, or a secretarial course. 
5. Deliberate assignment so that a heterogenous group in terms of 
scholastic ability and/or achievement level in the subject is assured. 
o sections 
bjects, 


ans, such 


d A school may use a different method for assigning pupils t 
in the various areas of the curriculum such as the academic sudj& 
vocational subjects, and physical education, If a subject is aM elective 
onega matora] grouping has taken place at the outset before assignment 
is made to sections, usually on the basis of course of study selected oF 
achievement levels in that field of sty ‘ 
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In determining the method or methods to be used in assigning pupils 
to class sections, teachers and administrators should reach a decision on 
the basis of what plan will best enable the staff to carry out the basic 
and primary purposes of the school—to promote maximally the desirable 
growth and development of boys and girls in terms of valid and approved 
goals of education. Such growth and development has intellectual, emo- 
tional, social, and physical aspects, all of which have been considered 
in formulating goals; hence all of these aspects must be considered 
in deciding what plan of grouping should be used in teaching pupils. 
The only proper method for sectioning pupils is to group them so that 
learning experiences that promise to contribute most to the attainment 
of objectives may be provided efficiently and meaningfully for all pupils. 

Grouping, then, should be based on the nature and purpose of the 
learning experiences to be developed with each class of pupils. If the 
principal objective of a class in geometry, for example, is to learn the 
principles and concepts of demonstrative geometry, it would seem to be 
proper to section pupils enrolled in the subject in such a way that each 
one will learn these principles and methods of geometrical proof best, 
provided that such groupings do not militate against the development of 
other learning experiences that will contribute maximally to the attain- 
ment of valid and proper goals of education not encompassed within the 
work of the geometry class, and provided that the school includes in its 
program ample and adequate opportunities for other learning experiences 
that will contribute to the realization of those total objectives of education 
not realized in the geometry class. 

Grouping practices in the American high school have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion in recent years, for many citizens and educators 
feel that the method used to group pupils for instructional purposes is the 
basic issue involved in many of the criticisms directed at secondary edu- 
cation in this country. A number of schools have developed a “track” 
plan, which is a procedure for classifying pupils into different programs 
of study on the basis of ability or future plans. One of the principal 
recommendations that Conant makes as a result of his comprehensive 
study of secondary education in this country is the grouping of pupils, 
subject by subject, according to their ability in the subject. He does not 
approve the “track” plan, for he believes grouping should be individ- 
ualized; each pupil should have a program of studies and be sectioned 
in each subject in terms of his own individual ability in the subject itself 
and his particular needs. Conant states that usually three groups in a 
subject by subject, according to their ability in the subject. He does not 
needs: one for the more able, one for the middle group, and one for the 
slow learners who need special attention." 


James B. Conant, The American High School—A First Report (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1959). 
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Many secondary schools group pupils in academic subjects on the basis 
of crude measures of academic achievement: they often provide special 
opportunities for talented and gifted youth in elective courses, such as 
advanced courses in science, mathematics, art, music, dramatics, or 
creative writing; elective programs in vocational and technical subjects 
enable pupils to pursue individual interests in those areas. Activities, 
such as athletics, assemblies, pep clubs, or the student council, provide 
a different kind of grouping that enchances certain types of learning 
experiences, and so on through the school’s program, 


ENTRANCE, PROGRESS, AND GRADUATION 


In our single, unitary system of American education, pupils advance 
normally from the elementary to the secondary school. Usually no artifi- 
cial barriers are erected by the secondary school, and it accepts all 
pupils whom the elementary school promotes. A few specialized schools 
in large cities, such as those in New York City, have admission require- 
ments, but any pupil promoted by the elementary school is eligible to 
attend the comprehensive high school serving that arca of the city. Full- 
time attendance at school is compulsory in most states until age sixteen, 
and until seventeen in four states and eighteen in five states.*? (See pages 
684-685.) Thus, entrance to American high schools is not a problem of 
much administrative importance. 

Determining whether pupils should pass a particular course and 
whether they should graduate, however, are matters of much concern to 
administrators and teachers alike. Some educators and citizens believe 
that a pupil should not pass a course, particularly in the basic academic 
subjects, unless he meets prescribed minimum standards of achievement. 
Others believe that he should pass if he makes a sincere and honest ef- 
fort and works diligently to achieve the objectives of the course. In formu- 
lating an answer to this problem, teachers must constantly keep in mind 
that schools for a democratic society should provide for the maximum 
development of each pupil in terms of his potentialities. The educa- 
tional program, therefore, must be geared to the individual capabilities 
of each boy and girl insofar as this is feasible in a school situation, and 
Suess zi school subjects should become an individual matter. 
aa eee a policy, the following plan seems to be 

: In the general education subjects require 


pupils, various sections of such courses, differentiated as to quality and 
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nature of work demanded, should be offered, and pupils should be as- 
signed to a section in which the requirements for earning a passing grade 
will be commensurate with their demonstrated levels of ability in that 
subject; all pupils who fulfill these requirements, which must compre- 
hend appropriate goals of general education, should be given a passing 
mark, and the credit be counted for graduation; conyersely, pupils who 
are properly placed as to section should be failed if they do not fulfill 
reasonable expectations for their respective levels of ability—thus able 
pupils could be failed even though they did a much better quality of 
work on absolute terms than did pupils of lesser ability who passed; and, 
finally, the school should offer a variety of special-interest courses, geared 
to the capabilities, potentialities, and interests of pupils, so that all pupils 
could elect a field for special study in which they would have reasonable 
chances of success. If they fulfilled proper standards for such a field of 
study they would be passed; if not they would fail. Thus, a pupil who 
elected physics would pass the course only if he did a quality of work that 
scholars in this field generally accept as valid for this course; a pupil 
who elected senior choir would pass only if he did a quality of work that 
could reasonably be expected of such a class. 

Such a plan seems to be the best procedure for educating each pupil 
in terms of his own potentialities; certainly, it is undemocratic to try 
to educate him in terms of someone else’s talents. In small high schools, 
varied requirements in terms of individual capabilities will be formu- 
lated for members comprising the class, and adjustments will need to be 
made accordingly within the group. In this plan, which is more or less 
tacitly followed in many high schools today, credits for graduation would 
be amassed as under the present system, and the pupil would be gradu- 
ated when he fulfilled the prescribed requirements for number and 
distribution of credits earned in sections of required courses adjusted to 
his abilities and in elective courses chosen in terms of his capabilities. 
Thus the graduating class would be composed of pupils whose attain- 
ments varied as widely as their talents and capabilities. 

The high school diploma would not signify that a graduate had at- 
tained some arbitrary level of development, intellectually, nor socially, emo- 
tionally, or physically, but that his accomplishments and development 
had attained levels appropriate to his own capacities and potentialities. 
A high school diploma is not a set of credentials; it should certify that 
the pupil has attained goals set by the school for him in terms of his 
own individuality. College admission officials and employers who want to 
know what the graduate’s attainments are should request such informa- 
tion on an individual basis direct from the high school. 

Some high schools facing this problem, however, have developed a 
“track” system of differentiating pupils and of establishing different sets 
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of requirements for graduation. Some schools have as many as four dif- 
erent basic programs in which pupils are grouped, with some additional 
variations possible within a track. These schools also either state on his 
diploma the program pursued by the pupil, or grant an entirely different 
type of certificate to graduates in the lowest academic group. However, we 
agree with Conant that what is needed in American secondary education 
is not greater standardization, but greater individualization, so that each 
pupil may be enrolled in a program of studies selected to best serve his 
individual needs and levels of ability. Graduation would then mean that 
he has completed the requirements of his own individual program. 

We ourselves recognize that divergent views exist on this whole 
problem, but we take the basic position that the schools of a democracy 
must adhere to policies that are consistent with the democratic traditions 
of the culture. The above plan seems to us to fulfill that requirement. 


REPORTING PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT 


One of the most important aspects of teaching is the evaluation of 
pupil growth and development and the appraisal of achievement, and 
one of the continuing administrative duties of teachers is to report to 
the pupil and his parents on his progress in attaining the objectives of 
education. Evaluation of teaching and learning was discussed in Chapter 
15; here we want to consider briefly some aspects of reporting pupil prog- 
ress. Such reports are usually directed to the parents or guardians of 
the pupils, but obviously they also constitute a formal report to the pupil 
himself. 

Since the school exists solely to guide and direct the development 
of pupils in terms of defined goals, a report of progress should, of course, 
provide information on the extent to which the pupil is attaining these 
goals. Appraisal must always be in terms of some standard, some set of 
values sought; in the school it is in terms of the purposes and objectives 
of the school. So again, as in every decision facing us in the schools, we 
must act on the basis of what contributes best to the attainment of the 
fully accepted and approved goals of the school. Appraisal, therefore, 
must be as broad and as comprehensive as the goals of the school itself, 
and evidence should be collected on all aspects of growth accepted as 4 
valid responsibility of the school. 
he ene nual en made ana soul be mde 
many aspects of er a. independently and also cooperaby’ h the 

‘ a ng, some suitable report should be made to bot? 
pupil and his parents. The pupil should be thoroughly cognizant of the 
progress he 1s making in attaining the objectives of the school, including 
those pertinent to each subject and activity in which he is enrolled, for sut 
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an evaluation is a necessary part of teaching. Nevertheless, he should have a 
formal report from time to time of the teacher’s evaluation of his progress. 
Such a report should give as much information as is possible and feasible, 
considering demands made on the teacher’s time and the values to be 
gained through such reporting. It ought to give some evidence on attain- 
ments in each of the major categories of goals, such as acquisition of 
knowledge, concepts, generalizations, skills, and abilities; attitudes; 
ways of working; behavioral traits; and methods used in problem solving 
and critical thinking. 

Since the specific objectives for a subject vary among the fields of 
instruction, report forms should be prepared for each field so that specific 
achievements may be reported. Thus, a secondary school should have a 
separate report form for English, social studies, mathematics, physical 
education, and so on. The form should list the major objectives, both 
of subject-matter achievement and of behavorial traits emphasized in 
that field of work, so that ratings may be made most meaningful. In 
fact, the form might well be longer and much more comprehensive than 
the typical report card that provides merely for a single mark in each of 
several subjects. This latter type of report, commonly still used in many 
high schools, assumes that the pupil knows the standards on which a 
rating is based, although actually he may have little conception of what 
the objectives of the course are. If course objectives, broadly conceived, are 
used to formulate the standards of attainment expected in all areas for 
which the school accepts responsibility, marks become meaningful. 

Many parents are genuinely interested in the education of their 
children, and they welcome a comprehensive report on their children’s 
achievements and developments. They can act more wisely in supervis- 
ing their children and in giving direction to their work at school and 
in the home. Teachers also may learn much from parents that will be 
helpful in planning appropriate learning experiences for the children. 
Two-way communication is highly desirable, but it becomes somewhat 
difficult at the secondary school level. Parent-teacher conferences would 
be much too time consuming, since each teacher would have 150 to 200 
sets of parents to interview and parents would have conferences with 
four or five teachers two or more times each year. It may be possible for 
a counselor to confer with the parents of each of his advisees and to make 
pertinent information available to classroom teachers as a part of the 
guidance program of the school. Written comments on report cards may 
provide some help, but usually these comments are very sketchy and 
general. 

As for parents who have little interest in the education of their 
children or slight understanding of the functions and purposes of the 
school, probably little will be accomplished by sending a report home 
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at all. We should, however, try to make any report submitted as mean- 
ingful as possible so that the parent does not incorrectly interpret it and 
treat his child in such a way as to negate what the school is trying to do. 

Many other administrative matters have an important bearing on 
the work of the secondary school teacher, but it is not feasible to discuss 
them in detail here. Some, such as the teacher's role in guidance, in 
out-of-class activities, and in the selection of teaching materials, have 
been discussed in other chapters, and a point of view on many problems 
of administration has been clearly stated throughout the book. In con- 
clusion, it should be emphasized again that learning in a school is vitally 
affected by the character and quality of the administration of the school; 
moreover, teachers should understand issues and problems involved in 
administration and should contribute whenever possible to the improve- 
ment of the framework within which education takes place. 
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A Last Word 


In this text we have tried to describe, explain, and analyze, 
and not, for the most part, to evaluate modern secondary education. In 
closing our treatment of the subject, however, we would state very clearly 
a judgment which has undoubtedly influenced at many points our 
descriptions, explanations, and analyses. This judgment, simply stated, 
is that the American system of secondary education is a truly remarkable 
achievement, one that stands unique among the educ ational systems of 
the modern world. The almost universal attendance, the broad and 
varied curriculum, and the concern for the individual pupil are among 
the distinctive and exceptional features of the American system. 

We have tried to show the problems and issues American educators 
and citizens have faced, and continue to face, in maintaining greatness 
in secondary education. These problems and issues, as we see them, have 
revolved and continue to revolve about a central question: Can we 
maintain a high quality of education for each individual while attempt 
ing to educate virtually all youth in secondary schools? We believe that 
America’s answer to this question has been affirmative, and that it will 
become even more positively so. We especially like the statement of the 
1958 Rockefeller Report on Education, regarding this central question: 


Not only must our educators handle a huge increase in the number of 
students, they must offer higher quality in education. From time to time one 
still hears arguments over quantity versus quality education. Behind such arg" 
ments is the assumption that a society can choose to educate a few people & 
Baim well or to educate a great number of people somewhat less well, but 
that it cannot do both, But a modern society such as iis cannot choose tO do 


one or the other. It has no choice but to do both. Our kind of society calls for 
the maximum development of individu 


' 
Fortunately, the demand to educat 
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and the demand for excellence in education are not incompatible. We must 
honor both goals. We must seek excellence in a context`of concern for all.t 


It has not been easy to provide excellence for all, nor do we expect 
all American citizens and educators to agree on either the definition or 
the accomplishment of excellence. For some years disagreements have 
become more pronounced as the complexity of the educational job in- 
creased, In 1957 the tensions produced by the race for scientific and 
military supremacy precipitated more critical and urgent concern for 
better education. The enduring faith in our schools was symbolized, how- 
ever, by an editorial in The New York Times for July 27, 1958, fittingly 
headed “What’s Right with Our Schools.” With the following paragraph 
this editorial introduces a brief review of a report on American schools 
by the United States Office of Education: 


In recent months American education has received a thoroughgoing evalua- 
tion at the hands of critics and friends alike. Ever since Sputnik dramatized the 
outer space, our schools and colleges have been taunted for their inability to 
produce competent scientists or intelligent boys and girls. Too often, in com- 
paring education in this country and in the Soviet Union, the Communist-type 
schooling came out ahead. It is good, therefore, to find that all the hysteria about 
our “inadequate” schools is not entirely justified.? 


Following review of some of the data in the Office of Education report, 
which had been presented at the Twenty-first International Conference 
on Education at Geneva, as to accomplishments and limitations of Amer- 
ican public education, the Times editorial concludes: “The nation’s edu- 
cators, in spite of many handicaps, are alert to the needs of this country 
in a dynamic space age.” # 

Undoubtedly, secondary education is in a period of careful examina- 
tion and study. Some educators feel indeed that we may be entering a 
new era, one of readjustment to a renewed emphasis on intellectual de- 
velopment. For example, Henry Steele Commager, the noted historian, 
developed this point in a 1957 address, and justified the idea of the new 
era as follows: 


. that the school no longer bears the heavy responsibilities in the non-academic 
realm that it did in the nineteenth century, that it now shares with many other 
agencies responsibility for non-academic educational activities, and that it is 
in a better position to devote its attention to what we may call academic func- 


1 Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the Future 
of America. (Special Studies Project Report V; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 


Company, 1958), p. 22. 
“What’s Right with Our Schools,” The New York Times, July 27, 1958, P- B8. 
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tions than ever before. Schools do not need to educate parents through their 
children as they once did; and the parents themselves not only are more so- 
phisticated but have more leisure time for their responsibilities and duties than 
they had in the nineteenth century. . . .4 


It is encouraging that as this book goes to press the widely publicized 
Study of the American High School by former Harvard President James 
B. Conant has reported favorably on American high schools. Although 
making many recommendations deserving serious study by the public and 
the teaching profession, the Conant report noted this conclusion; 


I can sum up my conclusion in a few sentences. The number of small high 
schools must be drastically reduced through district reorganization. Aside from 
this important change, I believe no radical alteration in the basic pattern of 
American education is necessary in order to improve our public high schools. 
If all the high schools were functioning as well as some | have visited, the educa- 
tion of all American youth would be satisfactory, except for the study of foreign 
languages and the guidance of the more able students.” > 


A conclusion that had become increasingly clear from many educa- 
tional debates and discussions was stated early in 1959 by the Educational 
Policies Commission under the heading “The program should be individ- 
ualized,” as follows: 


Educational offerings should be appropriate to different students and to 
different social needs. . . . No two pupils should necessarily follow identical pro- 
grams. When there are wide opportunities in the school, each program can be 
individually appropriate, provided there is adequate attention to guidance by 
all teachers and by professional counselors, including systematic collection and 
recording of detailed information about each pupil. 


In the period of secondary education ahead, perhaps one that will 
become stabilized in the 1960's, we expect certain developments to be 
come more widespread as American citizens and educators seek the ideal 
of excellence for all in secondary schools. Some of these expectations may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. More and better organized plans for lay participation in curriculum 
planning in local communities will be utilized. 
2. Teachers will be better selected, trained, and paid, and special Gur 


phasi will be placed on their competence in the fields in which they 
teach, 


in Francis S. 


4 
Henry Steele Commager, “A Historian Looks at the High School,” The 
cago: 


Chase and Harold A. Anderson (eds.), The High School in a New Era (Chii 
University of Chicago Press, 1958), p 9 
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Teachers will be increasingly able to guide their pupils in the 
problem-solving abilities which characterize the intellectually able. 
Larger high schools will develop multiple-track programs such as 
discussed in our Chapter 13; smaller schools will either get better 
support for small classes in a greater variety of subjects, or seek the 
services of part-time teachers or use other devices to offer a complete 
program of studies. 

Guidance services will be more widely provided, and their improve- 
ment sought to the end of identifying early the talents of youth. 


j. Some features of the activity program may be eliminated or reduced: 


athletics, festivals, contests, campaigns, for example. 

Closer cooperation of the school and other community agencies will 
exist in regard to the management of maladjusted youth, and also in 
regard to the out-of-school educational program. 

School district reorganization will continue with the objective of 
eliminating wherever possible high schools that cannot offer an ade- 
quate program of studies. 

The six-three-three plan of school organization will become increas- 
ingly common, and the junior high school will develop better guid- 
ance services and exploratory programs for its pupils. 

There will be more experimentation with different patterns of 
scheduling the school day than are now commonly employed, as 
well as with individualized schedules and programs for some pupils 
in accordance with their special capacities and needs. 
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